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Busy hands laying 
down rail tracks 
of steel, steel 
lines penetrating 
into the heart of 

A the wilderness, 
steel bringing 
civilization to 
the doorsteps 
$ of isolated villages 
R. and homes without number. 
In this land with its 410 million 
people and vast distances, there 
| is need for swifter and more 


© efficient transport, beitbyroad 
yọ Orrail. And transport needs steel 

7 t 4 —from bicycle to aeroplane 
A Nt" every modern vehicle is shap- 
‘STEEL Kid ed from STEEL, Soon, even 
sty the remotest outpost on this 

| IS BETTER X great subcontinent will be a 
TRANSPORT i part of the national network 

: of transport. Soon all these 
‘FOR YOU benefits will be ours, as there 

is a little more steel for us. 
Towards this end, IISCO is working — 
for more steel to help you and you 


and you—in serving you we help 
the Nation and that is our privilege. 
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Designed to enhance the beauty 
Of the Most modern interiors, 
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The comforts of life are spreading 


Rising standards of living are finding their 
way into the remotest village and are com- 
ing within the reach of people with quite 
modest means. Consider Kerosine, for 
instance, which by bringing illumination 
to the humblest home is playing a part in 
this welcome development. By the end of 
the Third Plan, Burmah-Shell estimates 


that demand for Kerosine will be around 
2.9 million tons, or well over 800 million 
gallons a year. There canbe no question that 


the first priority should be exploration and 


the production of indigenous crude oil; the 
second priority must be to expand refining 
capacity in India. Oil is essential to econo- 
mic growth and Burmah-Shell believes that 


for tomorrow’s needs we must act today 


eee e, 
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Beautiful because... 


Beautiful because the craftsman 

who made it brought imagination and art 
to his work. So that this exquisite 

form might add grace to its use — 


lend beauty to everyday living. 


We apply our skill to make products 

that serve the home better — that in doing so, 

| they too may contribute to the beauty of 
iss living. A different kind of beauty 
| -.- beauty that comes from cleanliness, 


health and happiness in the home. 
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STERLING INVESTMENT CORPORATION (PRIVATE) LTD. 


PRESENTS 
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That is what Is meant 
by the appointment of 
INDMAG Private Ltd. 
as sole representatives 
in India for DEMAG 
well-known for 
their mechanical equipment 
for the mining industry 
blast furnaces = 
steelworks, rolling mill plants and foundries 
electro-metallurgical and .. 
electro-chemical plants 
cranes and loading installations 


of industrial fulfilment 


of every description for harbours 

shops and storeyards 

electric hoist blocks 

reciprocating, turbo-,axial-flow 

and rotary sliding-vane compressors 

pneumatic tools, diesel engines 

excavators, high-capacity gas producers 
sintered iron, structural steelworks 

steel bridges, steel structures for 
hydel-irrigatfon schemes and drilling rigs, 


INDMAG offer you 
complete engineering services 
under the direct supervision 
of engineers trained by DEMAG, 


IMCBe6j 


PRIVATE LIMITED 


Bombay—‘“Esplanade House” Waudby Road, Fort, Bombay. Delhi—United Commercial B 
Romh PNE Delhi. Calcutta—2, Brabowne Road, Caleutta-L, Bangalore—Industrial 
* Bangalore-4. Madras—Sukumar & Company, “Vanguard House” 11/12, Second Line 


ank Building, Parliament — 
Agencies, Bombay House, 


Beach, Madras-1, 
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superb cuisine. tates fror 
Rs. 25 single, Rs. 43 double 
Rail-head for the world-famous 
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For reservations and information write to— 


The Supervisor, Aurangabad Hotel, 
Aurangabad, 

ra (Telegrams ; “Rail Hotel”, Aurangabad) 
~- (Telephone: No. 29, Aurangabad) 
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i ee discussion, non-political specialist, too, has voiced his views. In { 

seeks 9 ete prous t : Each month, has been possible te answer a real need of today, | 
>; of ‘Indian yar writers belonging to different ` the facts and ideas of this age and to help think 
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-in 1936 when a student of London veg 


a symposium on 
the stresses and strains 
within a powerful doctrine 


symposium participants 
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THE PROBLEM 
A broad survey of the controversy today. 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY i 
Amlan Datta, teaches economics at Calcutta 
University, is the joint editor of ‘Quest’. 


CLASS CONTENT 
Damodar Kurup, has specialised in Soviet studies, 
is working in a newspaper in Calicut. z 


MARXIAN SOCIALISM 

Mohit Sen, studied history at Cambridge, is now 
on the staff of ‘New Age’ weekly, the central 
organ of the Communist Party of India, 


REALITIES 

Madhu Limaye, former Secretary of the Praja - 
Socialist Party, helped to organise the new Stes 
Socialist Party, was its chairman for the year oae 
1958-59. an 


NEW CURRENTS 
N. K. Krishnan, joined the communist movement 


is today active in trade union work. 


INDIAN SOCIALISM bard : 
Ajit Prasad Jain, a veteran member of the = 

Congress Party, till recently the Minister 
for Bood and Agriculture in the Governmen x 
of India 


ANOTHER PATH 

Deendayal Upadhyaya, joine the 
Swayamsevak Sangh 

General Secretary of the Bharati; 
since 1953. 


socialist scene, the first 
derment. Almost infinite 


spiration, and, in name; 
se who proclaim them- 
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loctrines that claim to be - 


whole 


The problem 


ridicule being the least satisfactory form ie: 
argument it behoves those who would wen i 
see socialism triumph in their time, as wel oo 
those whose aimisthe opposite, to stand bac 3 
moment, and reflect on the dilemma that fag s 
socialism today. It is only by rigorous ana ie 
that understanding can be reached and ae 
order achieved in the chaos of sentimenta ae 
prejudice and semantic jugglery into whlch 
discussion on socialism has 
transferred. 


i ? 
What then is the problem of socialism 


; ] c a 
‘What is the source of the ideological confusio. 


ere 
which at once divides those who, yesterday, W 


ites 
"united under the banner of socialism, and Unites, 


ose 
Spurious unity, again called socias ees, 
very recently were the bitter OPP pa 
i e s on these fundamental is 
ention must be focussed, 
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fashion the- necessary qualifications and reser- 
vations. The problem has to be stated in 
somewhat simple terms to provide the frame- 
work for debate. 


It is now established that Marxian socialism, 
is only just recovering from a paralysis of 
thought that coincides, in time, almost exactly 
with the period of Stalinist excess. One of the 
consequences of this atrophy has been that 
Marxist theoreticians have neglected to come to 
terms with the main trends of neo-twentieth 
century thought. Whether one thinks of the 
revolution in science which may conveniently be 
dated from Einstein, the New Economics of 
which Keynes was the progenitor, or the tide 
in psycho-analysis stimulated by the pioneer 
investigations of Sigmund Freud, one is equally 
unabie to find any comprehensive analysis that 
has assessed these trends in the light of Marxist 
theory or examined the assumptions and deduc- 
tions of dialectical. materialism in the context 
of the new knowledge. 


This failure is the root cause of the sterility 
of Marxist comment and any student of con- 
temporary socialism must debate the correctness 
or otherwise of the proposition that Marxism has 
failed to integrate into its outlook the results 
of advances in the physical and chemical 
sciences, the outgrowth of new economic doc- 
trines and the entire new territory of psycho- 
analysis. It is hoped that some Marxist 
theoretician will refute what may appear to 
him to be a calumny or, better still, offer any 
analysis, however broad or generalised, which 
will tend to close a gap in Marxist thought. 


After the Marxist, the ‘revisionists’, Their 
critiques of pristine socialist doctrine are not 
easily amenable to summary. Certain trends 
may, however, be~noticed. There are the ‘fun- 
damentalists’ who doubt whether the essential 
aim of socialism, the creation of a new type 
of human being, immune from greed, jealousy, 
selfishness and other non-socialist vices, will 
emerge from the methods and panaceas that 
socialism offers. The socialisation of the means 
of production and exchange, the erosion of in- 
come disparities, equality of opportunity—even 
when all these are achieved, man will remain 
the brute he was. This being the case, the 
‘fundamentalists’ seek refuge in introspection or, 
if collective action is vital, in movements of the 
type of Bhoodan. Reluctant to become a com- 
missar, the ‘fundamentalist’ sheds his ideologi- 
cal clothes to emerge a yogi. The times, how- 
ever, are Such that even yogis are not always 
neutral or aloof, and the path of contemplation 
leads sometimes to the Swatantra Party. 


Whatever the fate of individual ‘fundamen- 
talists’, their critique of the socialist creed has 
Substance and their voices must be heard. One 


must listen with attention to their argument 


and ask of them several questions. If in 
eyes socialism is ape to failure, do p 


have alternatives to suggest? Can not 
resistance to evil, even when the means of 


under certain circumstances a form of egoism? 
If the evils that men exhibit in their social 
behaviour are inherent in them, or, to put it in 
another way, part of their consciousness and — 
not their being, is there any remedy for man- 
kind, excluding the operation of Providence? 
If one accepts the dogma of original sin, the 
future of humanity is either damnation or sal- 
vation through divine grace. 5 


There are lesser heretics. For instance, the 
school of Crosland and Strachey. Their cardinal 
conviction seems to be that through the opera- 
tion of -political democracy—in particular, the 
trade unions—and of a changing social and po- 
litical conscience, a situaton has developed in 
Britain where most of the original aims of so- 
cialism have been achieved. This victory of 
socialism has, so to speak, rendered socialism, as 
hitherto understood, obsolete and positively 
dangerous to the further progress of British” 
society. 


Therefore, the nationalisation of the means 
of production and exchange becomes an outworn 
shibboleth; as the British working class spills 
out of the slums into suburbia, from traditional 
industries like coal and textiles to the brave ~ 
new ones of aircraft manufacture and electro- ` 
nics, class-consciousness withers away and the 
sons of the working class hasten to cast their 


votes against a party that has the tactlessness 


to draw attention to that obsolete subject— 
their class origins. 


Here, again, there are many points of V 
dity. It is undeniable that income distribui 


ist manner. It is also clear that an econ mie ‘ 
crisis of the 1930 type is no more a Doe tye 


ideological property of socialist and conserv 
between whom existing differences seem 
largely in emphasis and approach: wm 


plating the victory of their 
what? 


Galbraith. The na 
to be that Mrocal i € 


to continue this line of argument, transfer from 
organisation to values. ° 

Galbraith himself questions, however, the 
adequacy, in a purely material sense, of the 
affluent society. He points for instance to 
the state of education, and of public services 
generally, in the United States; the imbalance 
in investment as between these deep needs and 
the artificial wants created by the advertising 
industry threatens, seriously, the supremacy of 
the American ‘way of life’. Would it be fair to 
suggest that in going only so far Galbraith has 
noticed a disease but stopped short of a diag- 
nosis? What is the reason underlying the im- 
balance to which he points? 

The theorising of Crosland, Strachey and 
Galbraith appears more than a little unreal in 
the underdeveloped world. And one is led to 
the conclusion that no single body of theory 
can now encompass the globe. In other words, 
socialism has a decisively specific form and con- 
tent in countries like India. The successful 
application of technology, which forms the 
‘take-off’ point of the Galbraithian doubts, is 
for us Indians a desirable objective; this is not 
à to say that we can afford to ignore as irrele- 
— vant the current experience of all contemporary 
: socialism. Worse than not learning from the 

mistakes of history is to repeat them. 

Yet, it is evident that Indian socialism will 
; have to fashion its own image and it is for 
T Indian socialists to project their vision of this 
Ee image. The inclination to follow blindly in the 
intellectual footsteps of West European socialism 
is as much to be resisted as the impulse to apply 
uncritically the conclusions now reached by the 
Same socialism in quite another context. 


Certain problems may be isolated for study 
but the enumeration that follows is only illus- 
trative. For instance, the emphasis on the 
public sector. The growth of this sector is re- 
garded in certain mutually-opposed circles as 
an unequivocal advance in the direction of a 
Socialist society. Is it possible that both prota- 
gonists neglect the importance of the location 
of State power? The Germany of Bismarck, and 
of Hitler, had a very powerful public sector. 
Since the public sector aims at creating the in- 
frastructure and the processing of the output of 


valid, what conclusions does the Indian 
t draw? j 


a few socialists accept as the whole 
neralisation first made (it is be- 


a is basically a problem of orga- 

ringing together, in fruitful part- 

tilised natural resources and 
T 
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have found themselves in alliance, .albeit from 
different starting points, with the Ambar Char- | 
kha School. 

The development of cottage industries and 
village manufactures is seen as a helpful tech- f 
nique, aiding growth and alleviating the un- i 
employment problem. But judgment may well 
be different if one adopted a different criterion, 
the rigorous one of input-output ratios which 
emphasise another and equally significant j 
shortage, that of capital. From the angle of em- i 
ployment, the multiplier effect of large scale | 
industrialisation is not perhaps given adequate j 
weightage. The question is ultimately one of i 
balance, but the attitude that one brings to i 
bear on the problem has at least some influence 
in determining the point at which the balance 
is to be struck. 

Dobb’s emphasis on organisation raises the | 
whole set of issues that arise out of the rela- | 
tionship between economic growth and political | 
democracy. Can the masses of India be organ- i 
ised in the Dobb manner by a parliamentary \ 
democracy operating through an administrative iI 
apparatus which is pledged to political neutrality? 
What is the role of parties organised for social- 
ism in such a situation, when those parties are i 
out of power and again when they assume power i 
in a State or several States or/and at the i 
Centre? 


If one concludes, as one may well, that the 
agency of organisation must be a party imbued 
with faith in planning, democracy and social- 
ism, a party whose membership extends not i 
only into the factory and the field, but into the 
administration as well, is it necessarily true that i 
such a situation would be incompatible with de- | 
mocracy? This question raises the issues of 
decentralisation and the importance: of demo- 
cratic procedures in inner-party functioning; | 
these issues have relevance outside the under- I 
developed areas and are debated in Poland, in | 

| 


Yugoslavia and in the Soviet Union. 


In different senses, it is true that Marxian 
socialism has entered a new phase in all the 
three countries; the place of the individual] in 
a collectivised society is perhaps the key prob- 
lem around which converge issues such as State 
control of the creative arts, the limits of dissent, 
the conflict between centralisation with its at- 
tendant advantages of scale and diffusion, with 
the promise of a greater degree of freedom in 
the processes of planning, administration and 
execution, the cult of personality and the cult 
of the individual. 


These are some of the areas of discussion. 
Through question and debate a coherence firmly 
rooted in reality may well emerge—and that 
complex image would be nothing more and no- 
thing less than ‘Socialism Today’. Or it might 
be that no definite conclusions will be reached 
and one will be left only with a tumult of ideas. 
That, too, may be a gain. 


— 
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Yesterday and today — 


Amlan Datta 


THE idea of socialism in modern 
times has grown out of two distinct 
roots. Two conceptions of ‘social- 
ism’—so distinct that it may seem 
a wonder that the same word 
should have been used to designate 
both—lived side by side at the 
beginning of the modern era, re- 
presenting two different responses 
to the social and human situation 
in the early period of industriali- 
sation. Saint-Simon and Proudhon 
clearly illustrate these two res- 
ponses. 


Saint-Simon wanted to enthrone 
in social life the spirit of indus- 
trialism. His ideas were a natural 
culmination of that rationalist, 
secular trend of thought which, 
breaking away from the old theo- 
logical outlook, found a distinct 


Scientists, industria’ 
and technicians wi 
their place at the 
hierarchy, occupying 
tion similar to that of tl 
in medieval society. 


of SOTE SA In him 3 
dustrial age found mt 
scious sar ooEy ang 3 oc 


articulation in the eighteenth cen- | 
tury enlightenment. Secularism ~~ 


believes in terrestrial happiness as — 
the end of life; in increasing na 
trol over environ menn as the 


jst, materialist philosophy of the 
age of the enlightenment, those of 
Proudhon are rather with Rous- 
- seau. He can be called the modern 
founder of anarchistic socialism. 
He made liberty the cornerstone 
of his conception of socialism. 
But liberty, according to him, can 
be real only in those familistic 
groups which are held together by 
ties of natural love and affection. 
In all other groups, based on 
utilitarian purposes, the rights of 
others are felt as limitations on 
our rights, which we only tolerate 
out of prudential considerations. 
Proudhon wanted, therefore, to 
puild society on familistic groups, 
associated among themselves by 
voluntary agreements, without 
subjection to any superior and 
coercive authority. 


" 


ee ee FT oe ee ee ee 


Socialism And Democracy 


Anarchistic socialism had a 
most interesting career in nine- 
teenth century Russia. The village 
community, the mir, with its 
tradition of primitive democracy, 
justice and fellowship, was taken 
here as the basic familistic group 
E on which Russian socialism was to 
be built. Science and techniques 
were not to be rejected, but accept- 
ed only so far as these could be 
accommodated within the social 
Structure thus proposed. Only so 
could science be made to subserve 
human fellowship instead of re- 
ducing man to subservience to 
soulless technique. 


- The populist movement which 
_ adopted this philosophy met a 
' crisis in the 1870's from which it 
never recovered whole. The crisis 
as the result of an unhappy 
rience. The Russian peasants, 

the populists wanted to 
tee from tyranny, received their 
ow -be liberators with heart- 
aking apathy and even hostility. 
ught Russian socialists 


Must one wait till the pea- 
> Saw light? But that might 


further question 
te, together 


with its coercive apparatus, be 
liquidated, or should it be re- 
created after the overthrow of 
existing tyranny, to defend the 
new social order? The Russian 
anarchists were generally agreed 
that to re-create the State after 
the revolution would be to lay the 
basis of a new tyranny, which 
would rob the revolution of its mo- 
ral justification. But some like 
Tkachev and Nechaev held a 
different view. 


Where did Marxism stand in 
relation to these diverse trends of 
socialist thought? On the one 
hand, Marx inherited the rational- 
ist, materialist tradition of the 
eighteenth century. For him, too, 
the progress of science and tech- 
niques, of the productive forces, 
was the essence of human progress. 
But, on the other hand, his pic- 
ture of social development was 
less simple than that of the eight- 


eenth century rationalists. His 
materialism was ‘dialectical’. He 
also derived from Hegel an ac- 


quaintance with the problem of 
‘alienation’. But he thought that 
alienation was the result of private 
Ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, a diagnosis which shows 
how superficial was his under- 
Standing of this profound spiritual 
problem. 


Marx to Lenin 


While Saint-Simonian socialism 
was basically elitistic, Marx’s con- 
ception of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was, in its own way, 
democratic. By the time the prole- 
tariat took over, it was to have 
grown into the immense majority 
in society. Lenin, on the other 
hand, thought in terms of a party 
of ‘professional revolutionaries’, a 
minority group in society, plotting 
to seize power, without bothering 
too much whether it had the sup- 
port of the majority of the people. 


The Bolshevik Party never ob- 
tained the support of the majority 
of Russian peasants, and Lenin 
would not wait for capitalism in 
Russia to develop sufficiently to 
create a really large class of the 
industrial proletariat. Like the 
frustrated populist turned revolu- 
tionary, he would liberate the 
people even if the people were not 
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ready to accept him as their libe- 
rator. After the revolution he 
would re-create the apparatus of 
the State, to be run by this mino- 
rity party in alliance with the 
masses if they accepted its leader- 
ship and in defiance of them if 
they did not. 


The Soviet Way 

In point of the surface of the 
globe that it covers and the power 
it exercises for good or ill, Soviet 
communism is the leading type of 


socialism today. It has, on its 
credit side, at isast one remark- 
able achiever Tt has proved 
itself a highiy nstrument 
of rapid industris indeed, 
on current ev e it is reason- 
able to maintain, subject to certain 
obvious conditions. that com- 


munism can make possible quicker 
economic growth, particularly in 
the industrially backward countries 
of the world, than, say, a mixed 
economy with parliamentary de- 
mocracy. To what does communism 
owe this effectiveness as an 
instrument of industrialisation? 

It has been argued that the 
superiority of communism 4s an 
agent of economic growth lies in 
this that it is based on planning 
and the socialist ownership of the 
means of production. But nearly 
the same results can be obtained 
by less drastic means. A country 
can have five-year plans for eco- 
nomic development, and State 
ownership and/or control can be 
established over key industries 
and a few crucial sectors, such as, 
foreign trade and banking, to 
ensure conformity between actual 
and planned development. This 


takes one farther than is usual in~“ 


non-communist countries, but it is 


still far from communism. An 
argument for planned develop- 
ment is not an argument for 
communism. 


It is sometimes thought that 
communism (or, socialism) pro- 
motes capital formation by 


as en. 


its | 


stress on equality. Not only does it | 


eliminate wasteful consumption, 
but the workers themselves are 
prepared to accept cheerfully con- 
siderable restrictions on theirt 
consumption when they notice a? 
absence of undue differences Of 
income around them. Some havé 
sought to explain largely in these 


| 


| 
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terms the high rate of capital 
e formation in the Soviet Union, 
f 
| ‘Egalitarianism 
© Yet, this argument is almost 
3 certainly erroneous. In the midst 
ta of the First Five Year Plan, 
| Stalin launched his frontal attack 
on ‘petty bourgeois egalitarianism’, 
\ and, in the following years, wage- 
e | and-salary differentials in the 
r | Soviet Union exceeded correspond- 
t ing differentials in western 
f d capitalist countries. In this and 
S | other ways, the early years of plan- 
5 ning and pid capital formation 
. | were 0 of much inequa- 
t lity. Inco from property as a 
d, | source of inequality has been 
= insignificant in the Soviet Union. 
n | But this does not prove much. The 
~ a main point is that in the 1920's, 
sy | when a wage-levelling policy was 
n | being pursued, the rate of capital 
s i formation was found unsatisfac- 
d | tory, and the subsequent raising of 
a this rate can not be attributed toa 
maa policy of income equalisation, but 
n | to other factors largely unrelated 
to the question of equality. 
1e Indeed, in a truly egalitarian 
n and planned socialist society at a 
A low level of economic development, 
ig with freedom for the workers to 
16 decide questions of economic 
ly policy, it is, under normal circum- 
sd stances, much more probable than 
ry. not that the rate of capital forma- 
of tion will be depressed below what 
te f IS achieved under capitalism. 
Fa | Planning is undoubtedly desir- 
es | able. _ But communism is a more 
6 | effective instrument of economic 
‘oul 8rowth not simply because it is a 
ala Planneq System, nor because of 
‘ig | any of the ideals that socialism 
inadi has usually sworn by to prove its 
isi moral Superiority over capitalism, 
Va ae because it is a system of 
A ictatorship—the most organised 
a | e torship in the service of 
ustrialisation that the world 
| as ever had. This point is well 
at | Worth developing briefly. The ad- 
ozi vantages that communism derives 
its from a system of dictatorship are 
it j evident €qually in capital forma- 
n | pot and in the building up of a 
re | Sciplined labour force. 
na It is dictatorship which made 
eir i Possible the forced collectivisation 
ar ee _ farms in the Soviet Union, 
of Which contributed so much to the 
a extraction of surplus from. the 


rural sector and, consequently, to 
quick industrialisation, It is dictat- 
orship, again, that enables com- 
munism persistently to set prices 
of consumer goods above costs by 
Margins which are only within the 
reach of monopolists in a private- 
enterprise €conomy who, however, 
find it difficult to adopt this 
practice on the same wide scale 
and with the same persistency as 
the communist State can. Drawing 
away the resulting Surplus with the 
turnover tax, a communist govern- 
ment can finance programmes of 
investment much larger than what 
democratic governments can safe- 
ly take upon themselves. 

In building up a disciplined 
army of labour the advantages of 
the communist system of dictat- 
orship are equally evident. A 
minor example will illustrate the 
point. The rulers of the Soviet 
Union, early in the country’s 
career of planned industrialisation, 
passed a decree by which a day’s 
absence from work without valid 
reason would be punished with 
immediate dismissal of the work- 
er from his job and his ejectment 
from housing provided by indus- 
try. In a country which has any- 
thing like a free trade union 
movement, any such step would 
result in a storm of protests, 
demonstrations and strikes. In the 
Soviet Union, where both industry 
and the trade union movement are 
directed by the same authority, 
such troubles are not only avoid- 
ed, but the all-too-perfect ap- 
pearance is created that the 
penalising decree has the entire 
support of the working people. 


Dictatorship and Democracy 


Finally, dictatorial communism 
has a decisive advantage over any 
democratic system not only in 
building up a disciplined labour 
force, but also in regimented 
deployment of men and resources, 
particularly in developing those 
areas, like Siberia or Sinkiang, 
which would not normally attract 
labour, but if developed might 
make a great contribution to the 
wealth and power of the country 
concerned. 

The significance of the Chinese 
communes is best understood in 
similar terms. The increase in 
agricultural productivity in: China, 
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as in Japan and other countries, is 
due to more effective use of ma- 
nures and fertilisers, water sup- 
ply, selection of seeds, etc., and 
these could be made available to 
the farmers, as they have been in 
Some other countries, by means 
other than the communes. Even 
communal investment could be 
arranged without communes as 
such, but under a looser form of 
village management. 


dais 


The communes derive their 
character from the communal 
kitchen and communal allocation 
of work. They are an extraordi- 
narily powerful instrument of 
restriction on consumption in the 
rural areas while productivity 
rises, and of extraction and em- 
ployment of surplus labour on a 
scale such as can hardly be hoped 
for under a democratic set-up. 


Why Democracy? 


This is not to argue that any 
and every kind of dictatorship is 
conducive to economic growth, 
Some dictators are not suffi- 
ciently growth-minded, and then 
they may hinder growth more than 
they help it. But if the rulers of 
a country have set their heart on 
quick industrialisation, it is a con- 7 
siderable advantage to have dic- Š 
tatorial powers and the machinery - 
to use such powers effectively. 
Every. ideology has its inner im- 
pulse and its catchwords and ilu- 
sions. It pleases the supporters of 
communism to explain in terms of 
workers’ democracy and equality 
what that system has achieved by 
methods of totalitarian. organisa- 
tion. Whether such a system de- 
serves to be called ‘socialist? is a - 
different question. But if econo- 
mic growth were the only good, 
there would be a very strong case te 
for adopting, not indeed democra- 
tic socialism, but dictatorial 
communism. Ny 


This last proposition is, strict) 
speaking, a little inaccurate 
a people decided to put rapid 
dustrialisation 


for adopting planning wi 
torship, but this is not 
thing as communism. 
country might adop 
specific economic an 
stitutions of the S 
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even call itself social- 
“without at the same time ac” 
o the communist outlook, 
accepting, for instance, 
at the story of civilisation is 
cally a story of class struggle, 
at the essential thing about 
ne State is that it is an instru- 
ment of coercion. What can be 
the possible objections to any such 
dictatorship, communist or non- 
communist? Again, it is helpful 
to go back for an answer to the 
historically significant experience 
of the Soviet Union. 
"While Soviet communism has 
_ proved itself a powerful factor of 
“{ndustrialisation, it has at the 
same time largely corroborated the 
" apprehensions of Marx’s anarchis- 
tic opponents. The Soviet State 
has developed into a new system 
of tyranny. Inspite of some soften- 
ing of its harsher aspects in re- 
‘cent years, it remains to this day 
an authoritarian State. Nor is it 
arguable that the Soviet people 
will be free to discard this system 
as soon as it will have served its 
"purpose as an instrument of in- 
istrialisation. Modern techniques 
ake dictatorship incomparably 
ore powerful today than before 
therefore, more difficult to 


x spoke of the contradiction 
velops between the growing 
of ‘production and the old 
s of production. The law 
: to wider application. 
“is a similar contradiction 
‘the system of dictatorship 
has veloped as an instru- 
aa of industrialisation 
iet yn. and the liberal 
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and it can be an excruciatingly 
long moment—people in the tota- 
litarian countries have little option 
but to wait. Communism may 
hasten the pace of industrialisa- 
tion, and yet slow down the pace 
of the emancipation of society. 


Russian Industrialisation 


It is such reflections that lead 
one to cast doubt on the basic jus- 
tification of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. Russian industrialisation had 
already started in the closing years 
of the last century and the tempo 
of industrial growth was, on an 
average, impressively high over the 
couple of decades or so preceding 
World War I. Communism was not 
essential to Russia's industrialisa- 
tion just as it was not necessary 
to the industrial growth of Ger- 
many or Japan. There is no firm 
ground for doubting that even in 
the absence of the revolution, Rus- 
sia today would have been an in- 
dustrially advanced country. Just 
as Germany, starting later than 
her western neighbours, overtook 
these countries in her industrial 
progress, so also Russia, set on the 
road to industrialisation later than 
Others, might, with her immense 
resources, have left others behind 
in course of time. 


If in certain ways, Soviet dicta- 
torship was a help to the indus- 
trialisation of Russia, in certain 
other ways it also brought costly 
interruptions to that process. The 
net effect is a matter for idle con- 
jecture. What is much less open 
to doubt is that the November Re- 
volution brought along a painful 
postponement of Russia’s political 
emancipation about which hopes 
had been raised a few months 
earlier when the Czarist govern- 
ment fell. 


These reflections can be general- 
ised further. Industrialisation, in 
some form or other, can not be 
much longer delayed in our coun- 
try or any other country of major 
portance. It can not be inde- 
ely postponed in those coun- 
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of the world left where industriali- 
sation will not have made some 
substantial progress. 

Is it wise, then, to adopt in our 
impatience a system of dictator- 
ship which, once established, will 
be immensely difficult to dislodge? 
Or, is it not better to have eco- 


nomic growth, but only as fast as — 


it can be made within the frame- 
work of those decencies of civilis- 
ed existence, that respect for the 
other man’s conscience and that 
emphasis on voluntary cooperation, 
which are basic traits of democra- 
cy? This certalnly is not a plea 
for capitalism; it plea for 
civilisation, on whi otalitarian- 
ism, not less when it nes in the 
name of militant materialism, is an 
assault. 


is a 


YG 


Persisting Problem 

There is one final aspect of the 
problem of alism which de- 
serves brief consideration. Capi- 
talism has been criticised on the 
ground that it breeds poverty for 
the masses, that it makes the rich 
richer while making the poor 
poorer. It is this idea that found 
expression in Lassalle’s ‘iron law 
of wages’ or Marx’s law of the in- 
creasing pauperisation of the pro- 
letariat. But the actual evolution 
of capitalism has falsified these 
prophecies. In the more advanced 
capitalist countries, both the rich 
and the poor—the poor particu- 
larly, if we consider the relative 
cheapening of goods of mass con- 
sumption as compared with luxury 
articles—are decidedly better off 
than they were when Lassale ON 
Marx wrote. 

What, then, is the essential s0- 
cialist case today in the indus- 


Sco 


trially more evolved and relatively | 


affluent societies? In relation t0 
such societies one may still, argue 
the socialist case in econo. 

terms; but the argument will not 
have the same strength and UP 


gency about it as it used to hav’ | 


a century earlier. 


Is there someri 


thing in the socialist case which | 
has retained its relevance in spite | 
of developments over the last one 


century? 


At this point we may return t% 


the anarchistic socialists. They 
ways had a more fundament 


criticism against capitalism, OF) 


S 
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the more prosperous conditions of 
contemporary capitalism. Capital- 
ism, it was maintained, breeds alie- 
nation, while socialism seeks to 
restore unity between man and 
man, between man and his produc- 
tive work, between nature and 
culture. 


The Objective 


Those who have thought chiefly 
in terms of technical efficiency 
have tended to argue that the 
main thing to do is so to organise 
work as to leave people with a 
maximum of leisure. But this is 
only a t of the problem, What 
is more fundamental is to help the 
individual rescue himself from that 
spiritual ition, that negative 
individuali into which he is 
forced in an atomised society. So 
long as this isolation persists, in- 
creased leisure may only make life 
increasingly boring and even 
meaningless. 


The anarchist criticism was not, 
Strictly speaking, confined to ca- 
pitalism. What the Russian popul- 
ists criticised was the spirit and 
pattern of the industrial civilisa- 
tion as unfolded in the West. 
Anarchists of all countries have 
generally been unsympathetic to- 
wards mass production and mass 
culture because these tend to dis- 
Solve and impersonalise personal 
relations, and thus accentuate that 
Problem of spiritual alienation, on 
the overcoming of which, rather 
than on any mechanical uplifting 
of the ‘standard’ of living, depends 
true happiness. The Gandhian 
tradition in India has a deep re- 


Semblance to Russian populism. 


These same ideas find expression 
today in the most recent writings 
of Jayaprakash Narayan. 


Anarchistic socialists, to be sure, 
have not yet shown convincingly 
that their road to industrial deve- 
lopment—tor, let us be fair to 
them, they do not reject indus- 
trial development as such—is a 
Practicable one. But whether we 
accept their solution or not, the 
Problem to which their ideas draw 
attention exists for all of us. Let us 
Make no mistake about it: this is 
not a Problem of capitalism alone. 
Oviet ideology makes an heroic at- 
Arani to reintegrate the indivi- 
ual with the community _by 


emphasising the Solidarity of the 
proletariat. But this is a-wasting 
prop. In the end the good Soviet 
citizen is left perhaps even more 
naked to the cold Strangeness of 
the universe than those others 
who have not been so completely 
cut off from the language of reli- 
gious symbolism. 


The newspaper Komsomolskaya 
Pravda published recently a letter 
from three women teachers in 
which they say: ‘In the evenings 
we often discuss the question : 
what is the meaning of life? 
Haven’t we turned into philistines? 
We appreciate, of course, that the 
main purpose confronting us is the 
building of communism, but each 
of us must have his own purpose 
of which he is really aware. We 
have no such purpose.” In conver- 
Sation with the correspondent of 
this paper, the young teachers said: 
‘How many good-hearted lads 
have taken to drink because of this 
kind of life?’ 


That this problem exists in the 
West is too well known to require 
evidence. We can, for the moment, 
disregard this problem and accept 
quick industrialisation as our only 
objective. But we can not escape 
the problem by temporarily disre- 
garding it. 


Human Alienation 


We shall have to come back to 
this problem, And since we will 
have to come back to it, it is un- 
imaginative to ignore its presence 
even today. Perhaps a solution to 
the problem of human alienation 
can not be found exclusively in 
terms of a changed organisation of 
society. Organisation alone can 
not invest individual existence 
with significance. Socialists of all 
sorts have generally tended to 
over-emphasise the importance of 
organisation. 


Perhaps it is time that socialist 
thought turned back upon itself 
and tried to think out anew its 
spiritual postulates. This may well 
compel a change in the philoso- 
phical foundations of modern so- 
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obtaining deliverance from earthly — 
suffering; also, hundreds of ideal- — : 
istically inspired aristocrats and — 
nobles. But neither the founder 
nor the early leaders of Christia- 
nity were from the upper classes 
oe society. Jesus the carpenter,- 
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a hand in the further course of 
its evolution. The kingdom of hea- 
yen for the toilers and the bearers 
of burden remained as distant an 
ideal as ever but the toilers became 
serfs instead of slaves. Society 
came to be ruled by the serf-owning 
feudal nobility instead of the slave 
owners. 


To be sure, the serf was a freer 
than the slave but society 
continued to tive at his expense. 
Historically, it was not possible to 
go beyond that in the given situa- 
tion ecusequently, all the 
idealistic visions of the early Chris- 
tians were nsed with. Never- 
theless, Christianity played a 


ana, 


positive role in the evolution of 
western society. It prepared the 
minds of mien for the transition 


from slavery io serfdom, 


French Revolution 

Eighteen centuries later the 
French revolution shook European 
Society to its foundations. Once 
again the visionaries had their day, 
Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 
These noble ideals inspired men to 
prodigious activity. The sanscu- 
lottes poured out their blood un- 
Stintingly for the consolidation of 
what they thought was the ‘king- 
dom come’. As Hegel said, men 
Were marching on their heads, But 
it did not take long for history 
to put them on their feet again. 


Once the idealistic frenzy was 
Over, there was indeed a new 
‘Kingdom come’ but it was the 
Kingdom of capital. Instead of 
Small property, the dream of the 
Jacobins, Society wanted capitalist 
big business. And the bourgeoisie 
Was waiting in the wings to take 
Over the leadership of society. But 
the positive achievement of the re- 
Volution was not undone. 


The peasants were liberated to 
become proletarians; and society 
lived by the surplus value -expro- 
Priated from them. The proletarian 
enjoyed greater freedom than the 
Serf but, of liberty, equality and 
Other nice things he received none, 


hor could Society give him any. 


ore than capitalist production 


and bourgeois rule, society could 
Not contain. 


Half a century after the 


3 ph revolution Europe. again — 


“*Perienced a new wave 


Fea 


visionary idealism, this time led by 
the Socialists, Revolted by the op- 
pressive conditions of bourgeois 
society and carried away by the 
intensity of feeling that this engen- 
dered in them, they proceeded to 
envisage an ideal society for men. 
Marx gave precision and clarity to 
this vision: ‘The ‘abolition of the 
Social relation based on capital and 
wage labour; a classless society of setting which has shaped the | 


producers: the emancipation of the tent of the socialist moveme: 
proletariat; the end of all exploita- £ 


tion; the kingdom of liberty, of 
the free and equal. 
socialism. 


is the real, objective natur 
Socialist movement today 
has history done to it in | 


and Engels or to the claims 
forward by the leaders of soci 
ism today. Answers have 

sought in the concrete histo! 


Recent Uprisin y 
In one word, p gs a 


Let us begin by asking ourselv 
this question: what is one to thin 


More than a century has passed ofa society which, after ten ye 


since the initiation of the socialist of the ‘glorious’ construction 


movement. Today it has become socialism, came to such a pass 2 


a world force. Nearly a dozen to cause proletarian insurrec- 
countries have attempted to rea- tions? We will dismiss as ul 


lise the ideal society. In the Soviet worthy of an answer, the che 
Union, socialism was declared to denunciation of intellectual ban 
have triumphed twenty years ago. rupts that the East Berlin a 
In the bourgeois world, socialist Budapest uprisings were imperi: 
and communist parties still pro- ist inspired counter-revol 
fess the old ideals and claim to act Again, is there not somi 
for the proletariat. These are, basically wrong with a ockk 
however, mere verbal claims which which, twenty years after tl 
are likely to mislead one into mis- ‘final and irrevocable triumph 
taking the shell for the kernel. It socialism, almost came to 
would be better to take a closer verge of an explosion w 
look at the socialist movement and 

try to see what it represents his- 
torically. What is socialism to- 
day? What is its class content? 


just at the right time? 


Orthodox Marxists, both of 
Stalinist and Trotskyist 

Situation Today questions, The former 
blame on administrative 
the latter on bureaucra‘ 


There is a certain vea of 
ists who, while admitting i 
A movements af his- tions. One ` E left 5 
tory have not evolved as their however, why ‘these ntlemen 
founders idealistically conceived not apply the samec ! ap : 
them but as history wanted them tion, or rather api ogi to i 
to, seem to claim that socialism is risings in pourgeojs cow 
an exception and that Marx is There, they gos 
above history. This, no doubt, 
saves them the trouble of studying 
the real, material, class content of 
what passes as socialism today. 
They can cling blindly to their 
ideals. But it does not at all help 
one to a clearer understanding of 
socialism. And it is as well to re- 
member that no one is ove 
tory, not even those who í 
know her laws. Nor is 0 
vement “measured 


d to be part of the prole- 
. But the proletariat cer- 
tainly will not oppress itself. Hence 
the unfortunate orthodox Marxists 
e driven by their own assump- 
tions to take refuge behind 
‘administrative mistakes and bu- 
“yeaucratic distortions. 


" Escapist Approach 


They are not wholly to blame 
for this escapist approach. They 
are only remaining true to the 
letter of Marxian formula. If they 
had remained true to the spirit of 
Marxism they would perhaps have 
asked whether there could not 
possibly be a class, other than the 
bourgeoisie, to exploit and oppress 
the proletariat. And if they had 
proceeded along this line of 
thought they would also have dis- 
covered that all is not well with 
the Marxian formula of the work- 
ers’ State. 


Marx was so engrossed in the 
task of perfecting the intellectual 
weapons for the proletariat in its 
Struggle against the bourgeoisie 

that it was only natural that his 
attention was almost wholly con- 
centrated on the immediate enemy, 
the bourgeoisie. The direct con- 
~ testants in the class struggle under 
capitalism are the proletariat and 

the bourgeoisie. It is only a par- 
' donable omission, from which even 
en of genius are not immune, if 


ling in between the capitalists 
the wage-workers. 


Engels did notice the emergence 
hi petty bourgeoisie which was 
taking over more and more of the 
f tio of bourgeois production 

the owners of capital, but 
e nor Marx assigned any 
torical role to it. They had 
m the petty bourgeoisie to the 
history even þe- 
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given historical situation. The 
French bourgeoisie rose to leader- 
ship long before historians even 
realised it because, after the over- 
throw of the feudal nobility, S0- 
ciety had, of necessity, to 80 
through an epoch of bourgeois 


rule. 


Orthodox Marxists seem to think 
that after the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie they can bypass the 
middle class and proceed directly 
to proletarian rule. Unfortunately 
for them history is equally solici- 
tous of all her children; she does 
not deny the claim of any. The 
middle class has a right to leader- 
ship; history has need of it too. 
Marxist idealists can cherish the 
illusion, as they do with regard to 
the socialist countries, that the 
proletariat has become the ruling 
class. But reality is not changed 
thereby. 


In Socialist Lands 


In all socialist countries the poor 
proletariat remains a class of 
wage-workers from whom surplus 
value is expropriated for the be- 
nefit of the ruling petty bour- 
geoisie. They have to continue so 
for an entire epoch—the epoch of 
the State monopoly of capital and 
the corresponding political regime 
of the middle class. This class and 
this epoch have been ignored by 
Marx in his prognostications of 
the coming social revolution. But 
history has refused to ignore 
either. 


The socialist movement of to- 
day, whatever the ideals that it 
inscribes on its banners and what- 
ever the claims it advances in the 
name of the proletariat, is, and can 
only be, the historical movement 
of the middle class for the leader- 
ship of society. The proletariat 
has to continue as the proletariat, 
that is, as an exploited class, even 
aiter the end of bourgeois rule— 
as, indeed, it does in the socialist 
countries. 


It may be asked: what is the 
compelling historical reason that 


makes middle class rule inevitable? 


‘The answer would be obvious to 
anyo. cared to study 
M 
i have been dis- 
d indeed become 


mnow under way 


of capital. The 


superfluous, were it possible to 
abolish capital and wage-labour all 
at once because this class sustains 
itself on capital and can exist and 
function only in the context of the 
social relations based on capital 
and wage-labour. Its members 
are the functionaries of capital— 
hired functionaries under private 
ownership, ruling functionaries 
under State monopoly. 


Marx mistakenly thought that 
with the end of private ownership 
and bourgeois rule, itself 
would disapp nd that mankind 


fale ital 
capital 


could imm te proceed to di- 
rectly associated i This was 
one reason that ma m oblivi- 


ous to the role of the middle class 
in history. Why shouid he bother 
about the middle class when the 
whole conception was of a society 
where the means of production 
would not be capital and hence 
would not need the middle class? 
But that conception was out of 
tune with history. 


Capital and wage-labour can not 
disappear with the end of private 
ownership and bourgeois rule. 
They have to continue till the pro- 
ductive forces of human society 
reach a stage of development in 


which both can be dispensed with. _ 


The capitalist certainly goes but 
capital remains. And capital al- 
ways needs a class of functiona- 
ries. The middle class 
ready to fulfil that role. But it 
can assume the leadership of S0- 
ciety only after its present master, 
the bourgeoisie, is overthrown. 
This can be realised only through 
a revolution, through a change in 
the system of property, from the 
private ownership of capital to its 
monopoly by the State. 


The Transition 


The historical significance of the 
socialist movement is that it at- 
tempts to effect this transition: 
This is the revolution that is 
in the world. 
It certainly is progressive to the 
extent that it represents the next 
higher phase in human evolution 


after bourgeois society. But to re- | 


cognise this progressive content of 


Socialism today, it is not at all ne- j 


cessary to call it a proletarian 


is there, 
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illusory task of proletarian eman- 
cipation. 

The proletariat is only the 
battering ram—a very effective 
one, indeed—in the hands of the 
middle class to break down the 
walls of bourgeois rule. Let us re- 
call that the peasantry was the 
battering ram with which the 
bourgeoisie in its day, broke down 
the wails oi the feudal regime. 
When the middle class and the 

j ront each other di- 
ew socialist regime 
the State monopoly of 
capital, iit predecessor, has be- 
come an obstacle to further pro- 
gress, then will it be time for the 
proletariat to think of its emanci- 
pation. 


and when 


re it 


Orthodox Marxists have certainly 
taken note of the middle class. It 
can no longer be ignored as in the 
days of Marx and Engels, if only 
for the reason that, from its 
incipient beginnings in those days, 
it has now grown to enormous 
proportions. But orthodox Marx- 
ists have only one use for this 
class. Its terrible vision is con- 
jured up when some undesirable 
element in Marxist ranks is to be 
denounced as a petty bourgeois 
deviationist. 


One question remains unanswer- 
ed. What happens to the middle 
class after the bourgeoisie is over- 
thrown? Does it dissolve into thin 
air, so as to conform to the letter 
of classic Marxian formula? Or 
does it, in defiance of that formula, 
assume the leadership of society? 
It is to be hoped that some ortho- 
dox Marxist will some day attempt 
an answer to this~ question. 


Significant Shift 


It is significant to note that the 
Socialist movement—whether it 
takes the militant form of com- 
munism or the milder form of so- 
cial democracy—has shifted the 
Weight of its opposition from capi- 
tal to the Capitalist. Marx, in the 
Whole of his economic analysis of 
Capitalism, was concerned with the 
Social relations based on capital 
nd wage-labour, He put the em- 
Dhasis more on capital, the econo- 
mic category, rather than on the 
Capitalist, the physical entity. The 
Socialist movement has reversed 

© emphasis—and, not without 
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reason, thu rÈ Hug the subtle,” @htdfted formula in defiance of E 
almost uncondejo ty cin whieti™ regfities. z 
though initiate: tHe ehh dri The middle class has come to “a 
pation of the proletitiertpedt-trs stay and to rule. The socialist $ 
been made to conform to the class movement is the ‘historic instru- F 


interests of the middle class and 
to the dictates of history. ; 


The petty bourgeois is opposed to 
the capitalist and would like to see 


him disappear; otherwise he can. 


never rise to leadership. But he is 
not opposed to capital because his 
existence is based on it. Histori- 
cally, there is still need of capital 
and with it, of the functionary of 
capital, the petty bourgeois, 


The Middle Class 

It is not easy to discover the 
middle class as a social force of 
decisive importance in the con- 
temporary class struggle in which 
it is not involved directly. But in 
history was it ever otherwise? In 
all revolutions it is the class that 
waits in the wings that ultimately 
comes to power. No one foresaw 
before or during the French revo- 
lution that the bourgeoisie was 
destined to take the floor. The 
class struggle was waged between 
the nobility and the peasantry 
who were directly concerned in the 
process of feudal production. The 
bourgeoisie was not even a factor 
of any proportion. 

At the height of the revolution, 
during the first and second com- 
mittees for public safety, it was 
driven out from the petty positions 
it held. Who could have thought 
then that this persecuted class 
would assume the leadership of so- 
ciety? Saint-Simon alone of the 
contemporary intellectuals, viewed 
the French revolution in that light, 
as a three-cornered struggle bet- 
ween the nobility, the bourgeoisie 
and the masses for political power. 
One remembers that Engels paid 
tribute to him for that insight of 
genius. 


Similar is the case with the 
Russian revolution. It would have 
been impossible for anyone to see 
the middle class as a factor in the 
struggle for power in 1917 and 
after, all the more so because the 
Marxian formula which guided the 
Jeaders, participants and even the 
observers of the revolution, had 
ignored the middle class. But to- 
day, forty years after the event, 
it is not necessary to cling to that 
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ment with which this class aspires 
to realise its destiny. Human so- 
ciety at the present stage of its 
growth can only go so far as the 
State monopoly of capital. The 
proletariat has to put up with this. 
Giving State monopoly capitalism 
the attractive name of the workers’ 
State is certainly no escape. 

One recalls that Marx almost re- 
buked Babeuf for having talked of 
Socialism during the French revo- 
lution. The Frenchman deserved 
it because it was unhistorical to 
have talked of socialism in those 
days when the social soil was ma- 
nured for the growth of bourgeois 
production. But does not Marx 
himself deserve a similar rebuke = 
for having talked of the abolition ~~ 
of capital and wage-labour and the 
emancipation of the proletariat in 
an historical situation where none 
of these things are realisable? 

Like all great founders of his- 
torical movements he too was car- 
ried away by the intensity of his 
feeling and by his imagination. It 
may readily be conceded that this 
idealism plays a great positive role 
in history. Unless the masses are 
permeated with it they would not 
be enthused to fight and die for 
the destruction of the old society, ~ 
But in the creation of the new, 
their idealism plays no role. : 


The Reality 


Throughout this article, I have 
not attempted any verbal analysis 
of socialism. That may more con- 
veniently be left to scholastics, The 
attempt made here is only to set 
what is the historically determ 
ed objective content of socialisn 
without reference to the verbal 
embellishments with whic i 
covered. Nor have I triec tox 
cribe what socialism ought to 
I am interested in un AI 
what socialism is, ani 
be. F 


In the presen 
tion socialism is, | 


Mohit Sen 


WITH the frightening proliferation 

of the definitions of socialism as 
7 a creed and an attempt at social 
ordering, its distinct shape and 
identity has come perilously close 
to being lost. Often enough, social- 
ism has come to mean a mere 
statement of a set of ethical plati- 
tudes, said to be realisable in any 
institutional set-up. In this sense 
= Sankara was as much of a social- 
; ist as, say, Stalin and the ‘golden 


ist as the Soviet Union in the 
sputnik era! 


_ All this makes intellectual choice 
__unnecessary and eases the accept- 

j ce of the status quo in capital- 
a COATES, j This lack of 


aa 


ce of socialism, ‘is 


ting, sapr 
a 


Marxian socialism 


age’ of the Guptas as much social- ° 


} foundations, 


moded’. Where pragmatism is all, 
and fetishism of means the newest 
worship, who dares to define the 
goal of practice or the end of the 
means? 


In the poser which we have been 
presented with, this charge of 


‘dogmatism has been duly, though 


more sophisticatedly, levelled. 
Marxian socialism, we are told, 
has failed to take into considera- 4 
tion the advances in knowledge g 
symbolised by Einstein, Freud and | 
Keynes. It is necessary, therefore, | 
to join issue with this contention | 
before taking up the relevance Of 
Marxism to the contemporary j 
Indian scene. 


_ The equations of Einstein and 
the poetic attempt at the psychO- i 
logy of Freud are germane to the 
present discussion, insofar as they 
touch the philosophical founda 
tions of Marxian socialism—dialec- 
tical materialism. Those wh? 
would try to undermine th 
however, are mi 
Ge matertaliem i 
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the negation, unity of opposites 
and the like! But materialism 
seems to be easier prey with all 
the glib talk of the ‘disappearance 
of matter’, the indeterminacy 
principle and its extension into 
the unknowability principle. Inci- 
dentally, it may be observed that 
all this fuss about materialism only 
confirms the prevision of Engels 
who almost a century ago wrote 
about the basic idealism-mate- 
rialism dividing line in all 
philosophy. 


Definition cf Matter 


It is clear then that what we 
ith is not the actual 
al-scientific investi- 


detaiis of r 
gations and 
the «4 S philosophical 
extrapolations from them. The one 
basic thesis of Marxist materialism 
is the definition of matter as that 


which exists outside and inde- 
pendently of consciousness. It is 
a point which Lenin, in his 


Materialism and Empirio-criticism, 
repeatedly stressed in his polemics 
with the followers of Ernst Mach, 
who also believed that some 
‘amendment’ of Marxism was 
necessary following the new 
developments in natural 
Sciences. 


the 


Lenin put it very trenchantly 
and in capsuled form by asking 
‘has matter disappeared?’ and 
‘can man think without a brain? 
But from these thrusting ques- 
tions he went on to a detailed 
answer to the new idealists.” He 
pointed out how the Newtonian 
Concept of matter as substance 
and the consequent laws of the 
behaviour of matter at the macro- 
Scopic level were not the same as 

€ philosophic. concept of matter, 
Which insisted only on its character 
Of objective existence. New as- 
pects of matter might come to 
light and new laws of its behaviour 
Might have to be formulated, but 
the basic philosophic definition 
Would remain valid. 


Can anybody say, with any rea- 
Son, that the equations of Ein- 
Stein describe the behaviour pat- 
terns of that which does not exist? 

as it not 
S became necessary precisely 
me dse certain physical phen 


‘Mena could not be explained with — 


the aid of the Newtonian con- 
cepts? Was it also not a fact that 
the ultimate proof of those equa- 
tions was reached through the 
coming to being of a material 
Phenomenon which they had pre- 
dicted? Can it be seriously denied 
that gravitational and electro- 
magnetic phenomena are both 
material, i, that they exist 


whether anybody is aware of them 
or not? 


A similar poser can be made 
with regard to Freud’s hypo- 
theses. (The only reservation 
would be that his hypotheses, by 
far, have not been validated by 
experiment — Pavlov’s approach 
would appear to be far more exact 
and verifiable.) They were hypo- 
theses about mental events; about 
the causes behind actual beha- 
viour or neuroses. It would not be 
denied by the most ardent of 
Freudians that their attempt at 
psychology dealt with material 
happenings (experience) as reflect- 
ed or distorted by another material 
substance—the operations of the 
central nervous system of the hu- 
man being. Developments within 
the Freudian schools in the recent 
period tend, moreover, in the direc- 
tion of placing a greater emphasis 
on environmental factors than the 
founder would, perhaps, have liked. 


Indeterminacy 


The writer of the poser in this 
issue of SEMINAR would probably 
include in his advice to Marxists 
to shed the ‘dogmatism’ of mate- 
rialism, the beloved theory of 
Heisenbeg—the principle of inde- 
terminacy. This is a favourite 
with those who would like the 
Marxists to retreat to the neo- 
Kantian position of the unknow- 
ability of the thing-in-itself. 


In this connection, nothing 
would be more appropriate than 
these words of Louis de Broglie 
(the French Nobel Laureate in 


a fact that his equa- ‘0°. 


Positivist doctrine, have tho 
that they could go further 
assert that the uncertain and 
complete character of the 
ledge that experiment at its : 
Present stage gives us about what _ 
Teally happens in. microphysics is” 

the result of a real indeterr yo 
of the physical states and of their 
evolution. Such an extrapola 
does not appear in any way to 
justified. It is possible that lo cj 
into the future to a deeper levi 
of physical reality we will be al 
to interpret the laws of probability 
and quantum physics as being 
Statistical results of the devel 
ment of completely deterz E 
values of variables which at pre- 
sent are hidden from us....To 
try to stop all attempts to pa 
beyond the present viewpoint 
quantum physics would be ake 


dangerous for the progress — f 
science....’ 


Dialectical Unity 
In his own way, De Brogli 
admirably stated the Marxist 
tion of the dialectical — 
between relative and absolute tr 
and the asymptotic nature t 
epistemological process. T 
apart from the objection that 
principle of indeterminacy n 
perhaps, be applied to the 
viour of a single electron. (E 
Stein, however, never accepted 
saying: ‘I cannot believe th: 
plays dice with the worl 5 
the next level of the organis 
of matter regularities are 
and knowable. 


In a word, the 
foundations of Mar 
stood the test of scier 
and to abandon the 
be not to advance 
into the morass 
The fashion of 


will pass | 


Jaw of automatic regulation 
which was such a bedrock of 
capitalist academic economics. 


What could Marxists do if Keynes 
consigned Das Kapital to the 
netherworld. It was Keynes and 
Keynesians who refused to recog- 
nise the seminal ideas of the 
founder of scientific socialism. 


Keynesian Remedies 


There is no denying—and the 
Marxists have never denied it— 
that Keynes and his followers did 
work out a theory of ‘managed’ 
capitalism through the agency of 
State intervention, either by fiscal 

y means or a degree of nationalisa- 
tion. It was adopted by the New 
Dealers in America and the Hitler- 
ites in Germany and has become 
a part of the policy of the capital- 
ist States in the post-war period. 
But we must agree—Keynes was 
absolutely explicit about this— 
that what is being managed is 
capitalism and there is no taint of 
socialism about it. 


Secondly, the objective basis of 
Keynesian remedies is provided by 
the growth of laissez faire small- 
: unit capitalism into the monopoly 
S capitalism of today, with its in- 
Rew creasingly open grip over the State. 

Moreover, the objective challenge 
of the planned economy of social- 

ism and of the forces of socialism 
within the capitalist States impels 
the ruling circles to make ‘capital- 
ism behave’. And for any rational 
analysis of all these factors one 
io to turn to the works of Marx- 
ists. 


Thirdly, all the wisdom of Key- 
mes has not prevented the out- 
break of economic crisis in the 
Capitalist countries, despite the 
extraordinarily favourable condi- 
tions obtaining since 1945. The 
aa St one—now politely termed, a 
ession—appears to be upon us 
at the moment of writing. 


| A, P. L. Barker, Economic Sec- 
tary to the Treasury of the 
d Kingdom, uttered the fol- 


seven or eight 
however, because 
the more advan- 


ist, have learn- — 
: _ One compares the relative rates of 
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control economies, the period has 
shortened. From peak to peak a 
typical cycle lasts more like four 
years.’ 

All that the Keynesian know- 
ledge has given the capitalists is 
the ability, so far, to avert an 
economic crash of the type that 
struck in 1929. Business cycles and 
their fluctuations have not been 
found possible to avoid in a Single 
capitalist country. And with the 
qualitative spread of automation it 
can not be precluded that the 
fluctuations will become each 
time more violent, till the thir- 
ties will once again be upon us 
with their huge unemployed man- 
power and vast unutilised pro- 
ductive apparatus. 


Fourthly, in our age of economic 
growth and, above all, in our 
country which yearns for rapid 
development, what has the Keynes- 
ian model to offer? Leaving aside 
the deeper question of institutional 
change for the moment, it is 
scarcely a fortuitous circumstance 
that the countries of the Middle 
World—the areas of retarded 
growth—have all grasped at the 
idea of planning. And what is 
planning but the gift of Marxian 
economics (Marx’s reproduction 
tables extrapolated) to the world? 
Further, planning under socialist 
auspices predated Keynes and 
looks like outlasting his theories. 


Rates of Growth 


Nobody can evade the compari- 
son between the rates of growth 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. In the post-war 
period, the former has attained 
an annual rate of growth of 1.8 
per cent while the latter has ave- 
raged 10.7 per cent. The position 
now is that the annual absolute 
growth of vital industrial and 
agricultural products is greater in 
the Soviet Union than in the 
United States. It is on this basis 
that Soviet economists have made 
the confident prediction that their 
country will surpass the United 
States in per capita production of 
all goods by 1970—it looks as if 
they were being unduly modest and 


the goal will be reached ahead of 
time. 


It is equally inescapable when 
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growth of India and China. The 
Government of India has adopted 
some of the techniques of plan- 
ning without accepting the .socio- 
political implications that alone 
give the techniaues the adequate 
power. The techniques do lead to 
some growth, but the compromises 
ensure a tardy rate—a variant of 
Keynesism adapted to an under- 
developed country. China, starting 
later and with a far more rickety 
spring-board, has accepted plan- 
ning as well as the social and poli- 
tical philosophy that powers its 
thrust against backwardness, And 
with what stupendous results! She 
has attained rates of growth un- 
paralleled in all of human history 
and will in less than a decade 
from now be the third industrial 
power in the world. 


Other Questions 


Since we are dealing with prob- 
lems of rates of growth, I do not 
bring in the other questions of the 
values of equality and mass liberty 
and popular democracy by partici- 
pation in construction — in all of 
which India is a bad loser in any 
comparison with China. 


Thus, in the two crucial areas of 
competition — the developed as 
well as the underdeveloped coun- 
tries — the Keynesians have made 
a pretty poor showing and it would 
be suicidal for the Marxists to try t0 
imbibe any lessons from this eco- 
nomic system, which is so patently 
a rearguard action of the capital- 
ist confronted with nemesis. 


It would be, perhaps, no exagge- 
ration to say that Marxism is in- 
creasingly shifting its emphasis 
from the critique of capitalism 10 
its development as the science O 
socialist growth. This shift Of 
emphasis is natural as capitalism 
evidently is a secondary system 0 
social organisation in the worl 
today and that is more evident 
each day. And in the sphere Of 
socialist growth Marxism has till 
today no competitor, no rival—the 
controversy is internal and the 
dialogue a non-antagonistic com” 
tradiction, to use Mao’s phrase. 

It is a fact that in this century 


of ours there has been no radica 
social (as distinct from national) 


change or advance that has not 


been Marxist in inspiration. 


Eg 
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twentieth century credo is Marx- 
ism above all, because it alone 
works out the consistent relation- 
ships between rapid economic 
growth and a new social ordering. 


Another aspect, deserving brief 
treatment, is the definition of 
socialism in a changing world. It 
will be recalled that while the 
dreams of man have for long been 
about equality, harmony and 
‘freedom, socialism arose as a 
specific form of this dream round 
about the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. The 
doctrinal disputes around the defi- 
nition of socialism continued till 
about the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century when it was 
pretty nearly universally acknow- 
ledged that socialism had from a 
vision materialised into a science 
in the shape of Marxism. 


Decisive Elements 


The decisive elements in this 
transformation were the recogni- 
tion of the class Struggle up to the 
point of revolution as the motor 
of social progress; the need for a 
working-class State; the need for 
the social Ownership of the means 
of production and the need for 
international solidarity. It has to 
be stressed that these new elements 
Which made of socialism a science 
were not easily arrived at but 
Were the result of the most monu- 
mental research, painstaking sum- 
mary of experience and the fiercest 
of ideological polemics. 


It is around these decisive 
elements that the Marxist ideology 
and movement has cohered. It is 
With the aid of the power of pre- 
diction and action which this ap- 
proach gives that the communist 
movement has established itself as 
the most powerful and the most 
Successful of all movements in the 
modern epoch.. Naturally enough, 
lt is these decisive elements of a 
new level of Man’s understanding 
of the world and himself, that are 
Under constant attack by those 
Who would be adversely affected by 
further social advance, 


oes this that is reflected in the 
E inuous efforts of the revision- 

to emasculate Marxism. But 
he Tevisionists have yet to show 
a single example where the aban- 
°nment of these basic principles 


has not leq eventually to the des- 
truction of the socialist move- 
ment. We have only to recall the 
1914 debacle of social-democracy 
which ‘revised’ the tenets on in- 
ternational soliq rity and the need 
for a revolutionary change. And 
in more recent times we have wit- 
nessed the debacle of the Labour 
Party in Britain and the total sur- 
render of German Social-Demo- 
cracy to Adenauer. In our own 
country, the PSP policies and 
the result of the ‘socialistic’ pattern 
are known to all. The trouble with 
the revisionists is that they adapt 
the socialist teachings not to the 
rigours of the new aspects of rea- 
lity but to the conveniences of 
Capitalism. 


The Marxists take socialism se- 
riously and that is why any change 
that is made in our understand- 
ing is made after the most seri- 
ous thought and prolonged discus- 
sion. We have the example of the 
Moscow meeting of the communist 
parties, whose sessions have only 
just concluded at the time of writ- 
ing. To go into any analysis of 
the conclusions that have been 
reached there would require a 
complete article or more. 


All that can be attempted here 
is to indicate that this November 
meeting at Moscow was no novelty 
for the world communist move- 
ment. Our movement took organ- 
ised shape in 1919—a bare 40 years 
ago. And these years have been 
rich with controversy. We have 
only to think of the raging dis- 
cussions around the conditions for 
affiliation to the Communist In- 
ternational, the colonial thesis, the 
unity tactical line against the fas- 
cist offensive and the like, 


. The Lag 


What can be readily admitted was 
the lag in theoretical development 
in the post-war world, i.e., from 
about 1947 to 1956. The need for 
new tactics, for new forms of so- 
cialist advance was overlooked and 
replaced by the repetition of the 
old understanding even on matters 
of detail. Yet it was in this pe- 
riod, too, that our movement made 
the spectacular leap of the victory 
of the great Chinese revolution. — 


The decisive break with this old 
understanding came with the Re- 
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port of the Twentieth Congress of = 
the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in 1956, was deve- 
loped further in the Moscow Dec- 
larations of 1957 and finally con- 
firmed in the most recent state- 
ment of the 80 communist parties 
of the world. The break was not “a 
with the basic elements of the 
Marxist approach, which we dwelt 
on a few paras earlier. The docu- 
ment mentioned dealt exclusively 
with the forms of transition to 
Socialism, the assessment of the 
balance of class forces on a world 3 
scale, the nature of the newly i 
independent countries and the pos- 
Sibilities of transforming the cold 
war into competitive coexistence. . 


5 


Tactical Approach 


These tactical questions should ~ 
not be confused with the more 
fundamental questions which this 
issue of SEMINAR has posed, 
though undoubtedly they are of 
crucial importance. In essence 
this new tactical approach is the 
reflection of the qualitative change 
that has taken place in the inter- 
national balance of forces. From 
a powerful movement, socialism 
took in 1917 the shape of a still 
stronger moyement with a State 
—and by the 1950’s the advance 
was made to the stage of a world 
system of States linked with a- 
movement which was now of in- 
vincible strength. Simultaneously 
the capitalist system had bifur- 
cated into the imperialist powers 
and a whole group of newly- 
independent States, which were 
building capitalism but at the 
Same time stood in opposition to 
imperialism. 


The new assessment that has 
now been reached was made stre- — 
nuously as every advance in a 
Science should be. It is made with — 
the aid of the tried method of the 
Marxist philosophical approach of 
dialectical materialism—the hish- 
est form of the scientific metho 
It is made with the aim of n- 
ing as quickly and as pain 
the goals which had been se 
so clearly a century ago. 


It is a change 
permanency of outlo 
mentals. And that 
of the creative de 
science. 


ealities 


Madhu limaye 


SOCIALISM today undoubtedly 
presents a pewildering variety of 
forms and doctrines, and this— 
alas!—is not necessarily an index 
of its vitality. 

First of all one is not sure which 
forms of ‘socialism’ to include and 
which to leave out; the choice in- 
evitably will be arbitrary. Normally 
communism would be deemed to 
be outside the ‘pale’; so also J. K. 
Galbraith’s and Kennedy’s ‘new s0- 
cial frontier’. But would it not 
be too restrictive a treatment of 
the subject? Secondly, ideas and 
doctrines can not be discussed in 
‘the abstract. They have to be 
viewed in the setting of the move- 
ments which embody them. 

For analysis, I shall classify the 
different varieties of socialism into 
two broad sections: 

(1) the traditional socialism of 

western Europe, including the 

cognate socialism in Asia at one 
end and welfare statism in ad- 
vanced industrial countries of 
western origin at the other; and 

(2) the communist parties and 

States headed by the USSR. 

The first group adheres to re- 
presentative institutions and 
relies chiefly on universal suffrage 
for enacting welfare measures and 
ultimately transforming the basis 
of society. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the second group is a for- 
cible overthrow of the existing 
institutions, the creation of a one- 
party State and the introduction 
of centralised economic planning. 
This group always flaunts its mo- 


E 


perience and ideas of the tradition- 
al socialism of the West, while 
interesting, are completely ir- 
relevant to nearly two-thirds of 
mankind to which India very 
definitely belongs, and that this is 
very nearly true of the Soviet and 
East European experience also. 
(Of course there is one important 
exception, and it relates to the 
problem of colonialism in respect 
of which the pclicy of the Soviet 
bloc has had a profound impact), 

Second, without attempting to 
formulate a concept of a ‘national’ 
or ‘regional’ form of socialism, I 
would suggest that a basis for a 
socialist doctrine of universal ap- 
plicability does not yet exist, and 
to pretend otherwise is to render 
socialism in the retarded countries 
of Asia-Africa a sterile and intel- 
lectual slave to the two dominant 
schools centred in the West and 
in Moscow. 


Asian-African socialists of dif- 
ferent hues have often forgotten 
this, and have allowed themselves 
to be misled into regarding the 
present UNO or the British Com- 
monwealth or the ‘socialist camp 
headed by the USSR’ as the em- 
bodiment of the universal creed. 
The results have been disastrous: 
“the socialists and communists of 
Asia have become pitiful campi 
followers of traditional socialism 
or Muscovite communism. 


Traditional socialism is a child 


of industrialism and has sought t0 


right the wrongs inflicted by thé 


new capitalist civilisation of tHe 
West. 
of unparalleled expansion of we 
ern power over the whole WO 
the resulting colonisation of V® 
areas in America, Australia an 


E} 
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18 fact 


It developed in conditioni 
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was that its blessings were not 
universal. The necessary counter- 
part of its expansion in Europe- 
America was economic regression 
in Asia and Africa, and the effi- 
cient exploitation of their resour- 
ces in the interest of the former. 

It was in these circumstances 
that European. socialism discovered 
that the right to vote was a potent 
weapon, and began to make effec- 
tive use of it in order to achieve 
better returns and greater security 
for the working classes. The con- 
in the European work- 


ers’ s ‘d of living considerably 
cooled olutionary ardour of 
socialism, i slowly it became 
‘traditional’. It was rudely buffet- 
ed by two ‘s and the storms 


of the prol 
sion of the 


ged economic depres- 
thirties, but neverthe- 
less it vered and its record 
in the ma of social welfare and 
narrowing ci economic inequalities 
has been very impressive. 


Two Weaknesses 

Yet it suffered from two fatal 
weaknesses: 1) it remained a cau- 
tious movement of reform and bet- 
terment, incapable of bringing 
about basic changes, and 2) its 
concept of active brotherhood sel- 
dom transcended national fron- 
tiers and its sympathy and 
comprehension never extended to 
peoples outside the privileged cir- 
cle of European civilisation. In all 
€ssential respects, European social- 
ism remained tied to the commer- 
cial and imperialist enterprise of 
its own State. 

This traditional socialism has 
not only accepted the American 
leadership of the Atlantic Alliance; 
it has outdone the American rul- 
ing classes in its fanatic attach- 
ment to its ‘national’ brand of 
colonial domination, and pursuit 
of material interest, narrowly 
Conceived. This would seem an 
unjust judgment on the record of 
Socialism in Europe. But hard 
facts warrant no other conclusion. 

In the early years of its tenure 
Of office after the war, British so- 
cialism found itself engaged in 
destroying German productive 
equipment in the midst of wide- 
Spread misery and unemploy- 
ment. The aim was to cripple 
effectively Germany's military po- 
tential. The German worker could 


not understand how his brothers 
in Britain could bring themselves 
to these acts of vandalism which 
deprived him of his means of 
livelihood. He knew that the Rus- 
Slans had taken away plant and 
equipment as war reparation from 
the eastern zone; but he was 
shocked by the Senseless destruc- 
tion carried out by socialist Bevin. 


British Labour 


Indian progressives greatly ad- 
mire British Labour’s opposition to 
old-style colonialism, as illustrated 
by the withdrawal from India and 
the fight against Tory interven- 
tion in the Suez crisis in 1956. The 
partition of India is forgiven, and 
most of us are blissfully unaware 
that Attlee’s government had come 
close to sending its armed forces 
to the Persian Gulf to prevent 
Mussadiq from nationalising oil in 
Iran. But this we know to be true 
on the sober authority of The 
Manchester Guardian. 


Aneurin Bevan, the darling of 
the British Left, said to me in the 
course of a discussion in Paris in 
1952 that Britain was a trading na- 
tion and that Nasser had no right 
to nationalise the Suez Canal which 
is ‘our trade artery’. He also told 
me that they needed Malaya’s 
dollar-earning tin and rubber and 
that he could not envisage a free 
Malaya for at least a decade! 
Some British socialists are indig- 
nant about Tibet and even Algeria, 
but their protest against the but- 
cheries in Kenya has been very 
feeble, and if they were more vo- 
ciferous over Cyprus that was 
because the victims of the Tory 
reign of terror were a Greek- 
speaking, white people. 

British Labour has not been free 
from interna] trouble either, and 
of late the intra-party antagon- 
isms have sharpened as a result of 
the break-up of the ancient alli- 
ance between the trade unions, 
which command the bloc vote, and 
the dominant parliamentary 
leadership. Now, the parliamen- 
tary party under Gaitskell is 
openly arrayed against the party 
conference and there is open talk 
about the creation of a new radi- 
cal force consisting of liberals and 
rightwing labour. 2 


The case of French socialism is ; 


real power—is only matched by its 
utter pusillanimity and lack of 
principles. Within a short space of 
three years it completely be- 
smirched ,the image of socialism. 
A few rotten eggs and tomatoes 
were enough to cow socialist Pre= 
mier and school-master, Guy Mol- s 
let, into submission to the white 
Settlers in Algeria; he took the lead 
in conspiring with the British To- 
ries and fanatic Israelis to crush 
Nasser for his impudence in sup- 
porting the Algerian nationalists — 

and nationalising the Suez Canal 
—which is one of the most defiant 
and courageous acts of our time. 


This chain of shameful deeds 
finally culminated in Mollet pro- 
viding General de Gaulle’s sei- 
zure of power in 1958 with 
the trappings of legality. It is 
sig nificant that when traditional 
socialism and French communism — 
were prostrate, it should have fal- 
len to ex-radical Mendes-France 
and intellectuals like Jean Paul ` 
Sartre to speak out boldly on 
Algeria and, in a manifesto, pro- 
claim it the duty of French citi- 
zens to refuse to bear arms against 
the Algerian people. 


German Socialists 


The German socialists also fell 
between the two stools of opposi- 
tion and ‘me-tooism’ on the ques- 
tion of the Atlantic Alliance a 
failed to come forward in support 
German unity based on neutr: 
between the NATO powers on 
one hand and the Warsaw Pa 
countries on the other. Now 
have virtually adopted Aden: 
foreign policy plank, and, i 
sphere of economic policy, } 
been converted to the pres rvatio 
of the ‘free market’, ‘property’ a 
‘individual enterprise £ 
everything on the personal 
larity of their candidate 
Brandt, the Mayor o; 


As mentioned earlier, 1 
tional socialism of the 
into existence wh hi 
revolution ` 


i d old age and to widen oppor- 
unities for the submerged sec- 
tions of society. 


S 


In Russia 

The communist revolution in 
semi-developed Russia, on the con- 
trary hadfromthe start put the 
‘emphasis on production, on building 
up the heavy industries’ base of the 
national economy and on develop- 
ing the military strength of the 
revolutionary State. It indefinitely 
postponed welfare programmes, 
except education which was re- 
garded as investment, and delibe- 
rately held down living standards. 
The inefficiency and plunderings of 
a ruthless dictatorship were more 
than compensated by the massive- 
ness of its productive effort. Quick 
results had to be obtained and in- 
deed were obtained, and no cost 
was considered too high for accom- 
- plishing them. X 


Ever since, the Russian five-year 
plans have been held out as a mo- 
del for backward countries desir- 
z ing rapid economic development 
within the shortest possible space 
of time and also increase in mili- 
tary strength. But in Russia, 
"apart from one party rule and un- 
~ precedented singleness of purpose, 
_ there were certain exceptional 
factors such as the size of the 
Ý be country, vast tracts of virgin soil 
| awaiting exploitation, a large food 
urplus and unlimited natural re- 
ources. Besides, inspite of the 
lis cation caused by the civil war. 
a was not so backward after 
ind had a well-developed and 
trated steel and heavy in- 
Sty. Its fuel industry was also 
naking rapid strides. It was not, 
erefore, faced with what the eco- 
ts call the serious problems 
off’, but rehabilitation and 
mm only. 


If the com- 
| achieve a ra- 
Asian country, 
cesses of the 
the produc- 


character of the communist doc- 
trine has become transformed. 
What it does mean is that a high 
man-resources ratio is not a pre- 
condition for the success of the 
communist system. 


The Chinese revolution, it is ob- 
vious, has not lost any of its ini- 
tial momentum, and it is remark- 
able that even in its eleventh year 
its ethos, in contradistinction from 
that of Stalin’s Russia, is that of 
austerity and also equality. Its 
stress is on the total mobilisation 
of resources. While every effort is 
being made to build, with Soviet 
help, modern large-scale heavy in- 
dustry and armaments manufac- 
ture, the possibilities of fully uti- 
lising the primitive equipment and 
cottage crafts are not neglected. 
Through organisation, through 
communes, the Chinese hope to 
shorten the period of industriali- 
sation and primary accumulation 
of capital. The aggressiveness of 
Chinese foreign policy is closely re- 
lated to this ambitious internal 
programme. 


Asian Socialism 


It is in the context of these in- 
ternational currents and cross- 
currents that we have to view the 
problems of socialism in India and 
similarly situated Asian countries. 
One peculiar feature of this Asian 
socialism must be pointed out at 
once. It is that socialism and 
vague radicalism in these coun- 
tries was initially nurtured by the 
freedom movements, and the ideo- 
logical impact of the Russian re- 
volution and Marxism on not only 
socialism but also nationalism was 
not inconsiderable, although no 
organisational links with Moscow 
were developed. 


Partly because of the anti- 
national behaviour of local com- 
munism and partly because of its 
inherent weakness and lack of ori- 
ginality, the mind of ‘official’ so- 
cialism and progressive nationalism 
soon became captivated by the so- 
clalist and liberal West. The divid- 
ing line between these nationalists 
and ‘official’ socialists, despite some 
brave efforts, has remained very 
indistinct. Both are votaries of so- 


5 : clalism in the abstract, that is, as 


ong as it does not get translated 
clear-cut time- 
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with regard to income equalities, 
unemployment, ceilings on land 
ownership, nationalisation of 
large-scale industries, decentrali- 
sation of power, etc. 

If at all there is a difference it 
is this: that the nationalist lead- 
ers—Nehru, Sukarno, U Nu—are 


altogether more colourful, closer to 
the people in their own way and 
have a greater desire and capacity 
to remain in power than J. P. Na- 
Ba Swe. 


rayan, Shariar and 


Congress Socialisrn 


The adoption fh 
Congress Pa 
goal, and the 
attempt to se 
with this ‘socia 
the confusion 
As a matter of fact, ing one 
or two groups, everybody in India 
subscribes to the goal of socialism 
as the objective of economic plan- 
ning. But this universal acclama- 
tion of the goal of socialism has 
not brought clarity in the defini- 
tion of its contours. In reality this 
general acceptance of socialism 
in a vague kind of way comes in 
the path of the clear translation 
of the goal into a concrete pro- 
gramme. In practice, the so-called 
‘freedom from dogma’ has not led 
to any creative thinking or bold 
experimentation, but has become 4 
cover for not doing anything, and 
preserving, in its main essential, 
the existing order. 


The public mind has no inte- 
grated concept of socialism and 
has come to associate it with eco- 
nomic doctrine only. The cultural 
and ethical aspects are wholly ig- 
nored and, in the matter of eco- 
nomic policy also, the public has 
no clear notion of the economic 
programme of socialism and the 
structural changes that it entails. 
It is no wonder that the constant 
denunciation of so-called dogma: 
and the deep aversion to all con- 
crete programmes which seek tO 
translate - socialism into reality, 
have made people think that 507 
Cialism means only an extension 0 
the public sector. : 


- Although public ownership of 
the means of production consti- 
tutes an essential element in 507 


confounded. 
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cialism, no government becomes — 


socialist merely because certain 
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industries happen to be in the pub- 
lic sector and that plans are being 
formulated for starting a few 
more. It is the general direction 
of social policy, the use that is 
being made of the public sector 
and the relationship of this sector 
with capitalist enterprise that de- 
termine the character of any 
regime. 

As in Germany and Japan, so 
also in India even during the days 
of the British raj, the State had 
a big hand in whatever industrial 
develop nt took place in the 
country. Telephones and railways, 


which United States, the 
classic 1 { free enterprise, are 
in the pri sector, have in In- 
dia largely been a government en- 
terprise SO were many other 
concerns. The nationalisation of 


the Imperial Bank was mooted 
long before the British withdrew 
from India, although the idea be- 
came a reality only in recent years. 


Indian Business 


The record of Indian business 
enterprise has been none too bright. 
The foreign government was, of 
course, hostile to native industry, 
and it was mainly as auxiliaries to 
British commercial enterprise that 
Indian businessmen established 
their position in our economy. 
Trade and Speculation was their 
forte; it was only in the twilight 
of British rule that the Indians 
came to control productive enter- 
prises to any considerable extent. 
There was over a large field com- 
‘plete absence of initiative on the 
Part of the private sector, and the 
State had Willy-nilly to take res- 
Ponsibility for starting new in- 
dustries. That proved nothing ex- 
cept that the private sector being 
very crippled needed outside sup- 
Bort and that the government had 


stepped in to provide crutches for 


There is such a deep interpene- 
tration of the interests of the 
Public sector and the private sec- 
tor that to argue merely from the 
fact of the existence of a public 
Sector about the socialist character 
„he regime would be wholly 
Misleading. First of all, recruit- 
Ment to the higher ranks of the 
S0vernment Services, inclusive of 
;PPointments to public enterprises, 
* generally from the same class to 


which the private sector person- 
nel belongs. Upon retirement, many 
civil servants are absorbed by the 
private sector and are put in 
charge of key posts. 


Credit Institutions 


Then there is the network of 
the nationalised credit institu- 
tions which, recent experience has 
Shown, is Subject to influences 
emanating from the private sector, 
The shift from direct to indirect 
taxes and leniency towards tax 
evaders are illustrative of the same 
influences, In these conditions, the 
doctrine of co-existence which is 
being applied to the national eco- 
nomy can only mean one thing, 
that the two sectors expand simul- 
taneously and the public sector 
Subserves the private sector, 


Foreign aid and foreign capital 
further complicate matters. While 
the Soviet bloc countries so direct 
their aid as to strengthen the pub- 
lic sector, the aid from the Atlan- 
tic camp generally seeks to buttress 
capitalist enterprise. In view of 
government’s attitude to foreign 
capital it is not at all Surprising 


that private enterprise should be - 


so well-entrenched in our economy. 


The way the public sector is ad- 
ministered greatly diminishes its 
utility. Profitable fields are inva- 
riably left to ‘free enterprise’. Pub- 
lic sector projects are seldom well 
Planned and never properly exe- 
cuted. The public has come to re- 
gard government enterprise ag 
very inefficient and wasteful. In 
the process the whole concept of 
public ownership is getting dis- 
credited. Public spirit is com- 
pletely absent in the ethos of 
government enterprise. You have 
the same sharp inequalities and 
the vicious atmosphere of hierar- 
chy. That private enterprise is no 
better is no answer. 

The corruption that pervades our 
national life can not be rooted out 
so long as this vicious doctrine of 
mixed economy and co-existence 
dominates our economic thinking. 
In our conditions, socialism de- 
mands social ownership of all 
large-scale industry so that the 
main source of corruption in our 
national life can be done away 
with. Simultaneously, a ceiling on 
jand holdings and an upper limit 
on all incomes will completely 


change the climate in the rural 
areas and the cities. 


. These three measures together 
will lay the foundations on which, — 
with the necessary organisation 3 
and supporting policies, the edi- 
fice of socialist institutions and a = 
mighty productive effort can be 
rapidly raised. The present gov- 
ernment has turned away from 
these tasks so far, and, if experi- 
ence is any guide, it can be pre- 
dicted safely that it would never 
undertake them in the future. 


Parliamentary Methods 


There has been much contro- 
versy on whether socialist objec- 
tives can been achieved by parlia- 
mentary means. The argument 
has proceeded on the basis of 
European experience and the al- _ 
ternative posed is the ballot box ig 
or violent insurrection. Political 
democracy, with universal suffrage 
and civic rights, is a powerful 
weapon no doubt, but its effective 
utilisation for the purposes of ac- 
complishing radical social changes 
takes time; meanwhile, the prob- 
lems grow more and more acute 
and injustices pile up, and if no : 
Speedy remedy is found there is = 
danger of public discontent taking — ee 
the form of sporadic outbursts of ` 
terrorism and violence. 3 


While traditional socialism has 
invariably expressed preference 
for parliamentary methods, com: 
munism has alternated between 
extreme  constitutionalism and 
civil war, depending upon the cur- 
rent international policies of the 
Soviet Union. This is so well known’ 


Traditional socialism has m: 
‘sobriety’ its hall-mark anı 
munism has held a strong rom 
appeal for the youth throu 
the world. Today, eve 
chov speaks of the 
accomplishing so 


and perhaps also i 
of the West. ‘The 


he Leninist formula- 
violent overthrow of 
fhe old order and the establish- 
ment-of proletarian dictatorship— 
ie, the Communist party’s 
monopolistic rule—is the pre- 
condition for the victory of social- 
ism in any country. Of course, 
these differences are tactical and 
even the Russians talk of peaceful 
transition because they feel that 
the ‘balance of forces has changed 
decisively in favour of socialism’ 
and the threat of violent capitalist 
intervention has been greatly 


reduced. 


Non-violent Resistance 


When traditional socialists put 
all their eggs in the basket of par- 
liamentary victory it can mean 
either that they naively think that 
political democracy has taken firm 
t roots in the national soil and that 
l vested interests will not contem- 
Me plate an extra-legal challenge to 
$ socialism’s legislative and adminis- 
E trative measures or that socialism 

itself, on achieving power, will have 
pecome so tame that it will desist 
from enacting radical changes in 
the structure of society and thus 
avoid giving ‘provocation’ to the 
entrenched classes. In either case 
the new possibilities of non-vio- 
lent resistance remain unexplored. 


It would, however, be a griev- 
ous error for anyone to suppose 
that civil disobedience is an ephe- 
meral thing, a product of the 
juxtaposition of British rule and 

_ Gandhi, and has no lasting sig- 
‘nificance. The Africans and Mar- 
_ tin Luther King in the United 

States have already shown that 
the technique of civil disobedience 
i be applied in other lands and 
other climes and without Gandhi. 

lthough his own disciples in 
e have repudiated his heritage, 
hers have rediscovered him and 
sed his teachings with great 
roñt. Socialism can remain im- 
is and blind to these les- 

ly at its own peril. 


problem is one of the 


echange. This is 


practically revolution 


does not exist in advanced Euro- 
pean countries. There, the entre- 
preneurial class carried out the 
industrial revolution; it effectively 
controlled the State and confined 
State activities to protecting pro- 
perty and defending the country 
from outside attacks. When the 
laissez faire State, under pressure, 
started enacting welfare reforms 
the basic revolution had already 
been completed. 


The working class parties, when 
they achieved power, could take 
the Welfare State as their start- 
ing point and utilise its agencies 
for accelerating the pace of reform. 
Pragmatists and traditional social- 
ists, although they constantly pay 
homage to mass initiative and 
yoluntary effort, rely, in practice, 
on the machinery of the State in 
order to accomplish the revolu- 
tion which acceptance of the 
socialist objective involves. But 
they are making a terrible mistake 
in equating the Welfare State of, 
say, Britain, with the pureaucratic 
State they inherited from the 
imperialistic rule in our country. 


In Britain, the State took over 
already developed industries. But 
Nehru expects the bureaucratic 
services, without any business ex- 
perience and living in total isola- 
tion from the masses, to create 
the new productive forces and 
bring about a revolutionary change 
in the social order. Nothing can 
be more illusory. 


Agency of Change 


It was Lenin’s rare insight into 
the dynamics of economic change 
which made him realise that 
neither the Russian bourgeoisie 
nor the Czarist bureaucracy was 
capable of becoming the leader of 
Russia’s industrial revolution. He, 
therefore, created a new agency, 
the Bolshevik Party, and Stalin 
further refashioned the agency 
and made it the motive force of 
the collectivisation drive and the 
big five-year plans. This party was 
radically different from the tradi- 
tional parliamentary parties, even 
the mass socialist parties, of the 
West. Apart from holding and en- 
joying power, it became the agency 
of a vast economic revolution. 


In India, also, the economic 
can not be achieved 
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unless the engine of social revolu- 
tion is first created. No matter 
how much we multiply the bure- 
aucracy, it can not take the place 
of a genuine revolutionary party 
because it itself stands in need of 
refashioning if it is not to be an 
impediment to economic and cul- 
tural renovation. There can be no 
comparison between the millions of 
trained missionaries of, say, the 
Chinese Communist Party and 
Nehru’s caste-ridden Indian ad- 
ministrative services. Only a revo- 
lutionary party and none other 
can solve the problem of cadres. 


eould have been 


The Congress 


such a party; it refused to 
ready itself for i great responsi- 
bility. by metamorphosing itself 


after the achievement of freedom. 
The leader of the Congress party 
chose the easy way out by relying 
on the existing machinery of 
government for achieving his social 
objectives. The character of this 
machinery and the climate in 
which it was operating imposed 
limitations on the goals set. And 
so, instead of fashioning the in- 
struments in accordance with the 
objectives, the instruments were 
allowed to define the tasks! 


But, in order to mask this real- 
ity, the goals were deliberately 
kept vague; play was made on 
words: cooperative commonwealth, 
classless society, socialist pattern, 
socialistic society and so on. Any 
attempt to tie government down 
to a definite programme an 
policy was resisted. 


After ten years of planning W° 
still do not have a price policy: 
the State governments, althoug! 
controlled by a single party, nave 
been allowed to shilly-shally with 
agrarian reforms; the meaningles® 
argument over the respectivi 
spheres of the public sector an 
private sector never ends; govern 
ment can not yet demarcate 
zone of large-scale industry 
small; and instead of formulating 4 
rational programme for the inno 
vation of our primitive productiv 
apparatus, we find blind wots A 
of bigness and ‘modernity’ in niss 
places and insincere burning a 
incense before the spinning whet. 
and cottage industries either 0 
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of deference to Gandhi or as a sop 
to his disciples. 

At the core of everything is the 
problem of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of our work force with- 
out which no improvement in 
living standards is possible, and 
with this is bound up the question 
of scrapping the obsolete produc- 
tive equipment. This may not be 
possible on the basis of large- 
scale technology and not desirable 
also. Large-scale industry involves 
vast investment and its returns are 
also slow. The social cost is prohi- 
pitive. We talk about slum clear- 
ance, Di yday we see industry 
concentrating in a few urban 
centres and speedily transforming 
the surroundings into new and 
ugly slums with all that they spell 
in terms of human misery and 
crime. Meanwhile the problem of 
unemployment grows ever more 
serious; the plans and projects 
make no impression on it, for they 
are but less than palliatives, and 
the vast, untapped resources of 
manpower await the alchemy of 
organisation to transform them 
into a national asset. 


‘Miracles’ in Europe 

The post-war ‘miracle’ of Ger- 
man industrial revival was fed on 
the continuous supply of refugee 
man-power from the lost provinces 
and the eastern zone; likewise, the 
tremendous industrial expansion in 
Italy was made possible by the 
progressive absorption of the ‘re- 
serve’ of two million unemploy- 
ed. Both countries tackled the 
problem of organisation mainly 


through private enterprise, aided 


by government planning. But in 
India neither the private sector 
nor the present government can 
Supply this missing catalytic agent 
of organisation without which no 


. March forward is possible. 


After the exposure of the Chi- 
nese aggression in the North it 
has ceased to be discreet to speak 
of Chinese achievements in govern- 
Ment circles. But the fact remains 
that with the ethos of social and 
economic equality and total mobi- 
lisation of manpower it has been 
possible for China to achieve great 
feats of productive effort. Our 


Country, with its social heirarchy 


Of caste, buttressed by the English 


language, its yawning gulf Of 


wealth and poverty, and the 
millions of unemployed, provides a 
sad contrast. 


Organisation 


The forging of the instrument of 
revolutionary organisation is then 
the primary task in our country. 
Attempts have been made to form a 
revolutionary alternative to the 
Congress. But they were not tena- 
cious enough, and the desire for 
quick success has frustrated them 
all. The frustrated politicians take 
refuge in Bhoodan and the ivory- 
tower of ‘no-party’; persons with a 
more practical bent, having des- 
paired of creating an alternative 
party, seek a substitute in the 
co-operation of ‘national parties 
for national endeavour’, yet others 
choose the expedient of ‘united 
fronts’. But the central problem 
remains untackled. 


The mind which pronounces 
parliamentary democracy, with 
its competition of parties, unsuit- 
able for India is a superficial 
mind. Its diagnosis is wrong and 
therefore its remedies also. Nothing 
is getting built up and there is no 
joy of creation not because politi- 
cal rivalry of parties frustrates 
constructive effort, but because 
the limitations of the existing 
parties and the futility of their 
politics makes them totally irrele- 
vant for the purpose of national 
regeneration. These parties covet 
not power with a view to enact 
their programmes and bring about 
a revolution, but office or rather 
a small share in office for personal 
and group ends. 

The Communist Party is no 
exception. It is permeated through 
and through by the existing 
middle-class milieu with its 
emphasis on expediency, opportu- 
nism, immediate gains and the 
desperate search for ‘popular 
issues, no matter how destructive 
of national interest. Coalitions or 
united fronts can not create the 
organisation necessary for social 
change; nor does the non-party 
approach prove to be of any help, 
unless it is intended to clear the 
decks for a military dictatorship. 
What-is required is not ‘good-will’ 
put will, determination, which is so 
tragically lacking. 

A party possessing such a will 


may not be successful immediate- i 


ly; legislative victories may elude — 
it for a time; the road to Delhi 
may be too long; and given the — 
centralised nature of our Constitu- 
tion nothing less than full power 
at the centre will enable it to 
legislate its entire programme. 
Power in a State or States may 
have to be sacrificed in the short 
run; conflicts with a Central 
government pledged to the status 
quo and armed with a constitution — 
which leans towards property are 
unavoidable. But there is no 
short-cut to socialism. Parties 
which talk about socialism but can 
not resist the temptation of quick 
‘success’ will achieve nothing; 
history will pronounce them irre- 
levant, and condemn them to — 
futility. : 


Party of Socialism 

The party of socialism in In 
must strive to create an econom: 
Structure where large-scale in- 
dustry will operate in areas clearly 
demarcated by the State and will 
be socialised. Top-heavy, centra 
ised direction will be avoided and 
workers and consumers will 
given responsibility in running 
Wherever possible the State will 
opt for small-unit technology and 
devote sufficient resources to its 
development. It will fashion a 
political constitution which will 
give specific and formal recogn 
tion to the powers of the local 
self-governing institutions. T 
district councils, municipalities 
panchayats will cease to be cre: 


eo ee 


tures of legislatures and playthings 
of government, and will be endo 
ed with new powers and resource 


Indian socialism should 
however, confine itself to econo: 
alone: and leave economic 
minism to work out the 
Social cohesion and national 
must remain the supreme 
tives of socialism, It must © 
to the native tongue 
rightful position. of sU 
foster the national la 
give the languages í 
common script. Destr' 
caste system alone 
stance to the id 


‘eign policy, the utter 
y of ‘pragmatic’ social- 
clearly demonstrated 
vh its supreme spokesmen, in- 
stead of raising and debating 


that the two chiefs of the two 
m Eis peren States should re- 


an Organisation, instead of remain- 
ing the preserve of the Atlantic 
loc or the cockpit of Soviet- 


f into the world’s genuine 
_ parliament, elected directly, abo- 
lish colonialism and organise 
nutual aid on a world scale in an 


mes throughout the world? 


; this spells a revolutionary 
ange. The question is: can it be 
sht about quickly and peace- 


and mounting social 
Swamp our country? 
m must never cease to 
and hope for success 
gh self-suffering and the“ 
expressed verdict of the peo- 
t will democratic institu- 
ve the actual strain of 
3 speech 


ly, that between social production 
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passing through a period when 
Marxist theoreticians have been 
seriously discussing the new inter- 
national developments and cur- 
rents of thought following the 
second World War. Valuable con- 
clusions have been arrived at 
which not only have enriched 
Marxian socialism, but carried its 
essence forward and opened out 
very interesting lines of possible 
development for the socialist move- 
ment in our own country. 


and primary thing to 
sing the above, is 
prevailing confu- 
3 ing the ends of social- 
ism. It i ys a good thing to 
try to lib oneself from dogma, 
but it is quite a different matter 
if, in the name of such liberation, 
one were to attempt to obliterate 
the very distinction between 
capitalism and socialism and 
delude oneself and others into the 
belief that twentieth century 
capitalism is, consciously or un- 
consciously, gradually evolving 
into socialism. In fact, the Second 
World War has, if anything, only 
accelerated the evolution of mono- 
poly capitalism towards State 
monopoly capitalism and confirm- 
ed that this is the main trend in 
all advanced capitalist countries. 


+ 
ute 


` Studies of modern American 
capitalism made by distinguished 
publicists like Victor Perlo confirm 
the above. Quite recently, a report 
entitled The Community of Fear, 
published by the Centre for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions 
(written by Harrison Brown a 
geo-chemist and Professor at the 
California Institute of Technology, 
and James Real, one of the 
Consultants at the Centre), con- 
tains Striking confirmation of the 
development towards State mono- 
poly capitalism and militarism in 
What is regarded as the most 
powerful and advanced capitalist 
Country in the world today. 


Here, we come up against the 
irrefutable fact that the above 


_ development towards State mono- 


Poly capitalism far from resulting 
in an attenuation of the basic 
Contradiction of capitalism—name- 


and private appropriation of the 
products of labour—in fact, actual- 
ly means its accentuation. This is 
So because State monopoly capital- 
ism signifies a still greater con- 
centration of the means of 
production in the hands of a few 
monopolists who having subordi- 
nated the State to their interests, 
use it for the purpose of amassing 
profit; resort is being made even to 
such a dangerous gamble as mili- 
tarisation of the economy with a 
view to effecting a re-distribution 
of the national income in their 
favour. 


The development of State mono- 
poly capitalism, far from giving 
grounds for confusion about the 
ends of socialism, must mean a 
complete break with this system 
and its replacement by a different 
system where the means of produc- 
tion are socialised and, therefore, 
the appropriation of the products 
of labour is made to conform to 
the growing social character of 
production. This naturally brings 
into question the location of State 
power because the above task can 
not be discharged unless political 
power is transferred from the 
hands of the monopoly capitalists 
to the hands of the people. The 
recognition for the necessity of 
such a transfer is the hall-mark of 
true socialism. 


Methodology 


Having cleared the above pre- 
liminary ground, it is necessary 
now to examine in detail the ques- 
tion of the methodology and 
approach of socialism in the 
modern world. In this regard, 
Marxian socialism can claim today 
that it is making the‘most. valuable 
contributions to our common 
armoury of socialist thought. 


Within recent years, the inter- 


national communist movement 
has been making a searching 
analysis of the international 


situation following the Second 
World War and its influence on 
socialist thought. The process, one 
may pertinently recall here, was 
started by Stalin’s last tract, 
Economic Problems of Socialism, 
wherein he set forth the new 
feature of the modern world, 
namely, the break-up of what till 


then had been a single world — 
capitalist market into two equally — 
powerful markets, namely, the 

capitalist market and the socialist 

market; and attempted certain ~ 
preliminary deductions that would 
follow such an analysis. Bh 


The process was continued and 
carried much further at the Twen- 
tieth and Twenty-first Congresses 
of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union as well as at the 
meetings of representatives of 
different communist parties which 
have taken place during the last 
three years. 


Total Disarmament 


The first conclusion that. 
emerges from the above discus- 
sions is the real possibility that 
exists in the modern world for total 
disarmament and lasting peace 
and the vastly diversified channels 
of approach towards socialism. 
This perspective opens out for the 
different. capitalist countries of 
the world, through peaceful co- 
existence and peaceful competition 
between the capitalist and the ~ 
socialist systems. est > 


For Marxists, there is nothing 
mysterious in this. Indeed, the 
founders of Marxism never denied 
that new types of weapons of war 
would not only bring about a 
revolution in military science bu 
could also have an effect on poli 
tics.. Engels wrote of this i 
Anti-Duhring, for instance. A 
Lenin foresaw that ‘there will come 
a time when war will be so des- 
tructive that it will become al 
gether impossible’. se 


It is the tremendous technologi 
cal developments of the mot 
ern world combined with 
vastly increased strength of i 
socialist and newly liberated 
colonial countries of the wo: 
that have opened up bef t 
socialist movement the gra 


power of soci 
ples in the 
immensely the po 
its transition — 


put also on the economic aid of the 
socialist countries and on close 
cooperation with them; the fact 
- that the progressive forces in each 
country are enabled more effective- 
ly to paralyse the intervention of 
international] reaction by reason of 
the fundamental changes in -the 
balance of forces on the inter- 
national arena in favour of social- 
ism; the real prospects of world 
disarmament that have opened 
“out today before mankind and 
what such prospects would mean 
in terms of economic development 
particularly for the vast under- 
developed countries of Asia and 
and Africa; all this has been 
analysed in detail by the inter- 
national Marxist movement and 
F crystallised into the understanding 
‘teen that an historically new situation 
a has opened out for the internation- 
5 al socialist movement today which 
did not exist in the early decades 
of the twentieth century—a situa- 
tion which could be summed up by 
i stating that the present epoch is 
one of transition from world 
capitalism to world socialism. 


Rome Conference 


The second basic point that 
emerges from the international 
discussions of Marxist theoreticians 
in recent times is the fact that 
they have sought to generalise the 
new features of the general demo- 
cratic movements of the day and 
their relation to the struggle for 
socialism in the light of their 
analysis of the growth of State 
‘monopoly capitalism in the most 
powerful capitalist countries of 

_ the world. The Rome Conference 
_ Of representatives of the commu- 
~ nist parties of the capitalist coun- 
" tries of Europe, held in November 
1959, analysed the variety of demo- 
cratic and peace movements 
engendered by the present phase 
f capitalism and pointed out that 
as distinguished from the demo- 
cratic movements of the past, 
_ these new ‘movements are spear- 

not only against feudalism 
lso against the capitalist 
[t called on all working 
d democrats to fight for 


all-embracing power of the mono- 
polists can be achieved by national- 
ising certain monopoly sectors of 
industry and democratising the 
management of public sectors of 
the economy, by developing the 
initiative and participation of the 
working people in all spheres of 
economic activity, by introducing 
democratic control over capital 
investments in industry and agri- 
culture, by implementing land 
reform and protecting small pea- 
sant holdings as well as other 
petty and medium producers 
from the grip of the monopolists, 
etc. 

The most significant and new 
contribution made by the Rome 
Conference lies in the fact that, 
above all, it pointed out that in 
the economic and political condi- 
tions of today the general democra- 
tic movement against imperialism 
and the monopolists is closely 
interwoven with the struggle for 
socialism. Indeed, it is one of the 
vital forms of the transition of the 
masses to the socialist revolution 
—either directly or through the 
stage of the anti-monopoly demo- 
cratic revolution to which a popu- 
lar movement of this kind can lead. 


Such a conclusion opens up 
immense new possibilities for the 
modern socialist movement for 
drawing within its fold the widest 
possible strata of democrats, of 
patriots who want genuine political 
and economic progress in their 
own country, of those who want 
to avert nuclear war and its holo- 
caust—all within an all-embracing 
front that can step by step, lead 
the vast majority of the people 
towards socialism. 


Taking Power 


The communist parties natural- 
ly link the materialisation of such 
demands with the formation of 
democratic governments supported 
by a broad coalition of popular 
forces, thus underlining the im- 
portant fact that this is a matter 
of socialist transformation of 
a new type affecting the very 
structure of capitalist society. 


The third important contribu- 
tion made to modern socialist 
thought by international discus- 
sions within the communist move- 
ment din recent times pertains to 
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the ways in which the working 
class and the common people can 
take over power. It must be em- 
phasised here that Lenin himself 
during his time did envisage the 
possibility in certain cases of a 
peaceful path to socialism. The ex- 
perience of the Second World War 
and the manner in which several 
countries of East Europe effected 
transition to socialism has addeq 
fresh knowledge to our armoury in 
regard to modern socialist tactics, 


Further Analysis 


We ate in a position today to 
carry our anal: still further and 
conclude that the light of the 
new develonpm e omic and 
political, that foliowed the 


Second World W 
tional plane, the possibility has 
been further strengthened of 
effecting the trar on to social- 
ism in a peaceful manner in @ 
number of countries. The first 
factor responsibie for this is of 
course the vastly increased 
strength of the socialist countries 
and the newly liberated ex-colonial 
countries of Asia and Africa, as 
well as the powerful forces work- 
ing all over the world today for 
disarmament and against nuclear 
war. 


n an interna- 


The second equally important 


factor predetermining the greatel | 


variety of forms for going over 10 
socialism in the present epoch is 
the tremendously enhanced signi- 
ficance of general democratic 
tasks and the sweeping scale of 
general democratic movements, 
already mentioned above. A work- 
ing class 
broader socio-political alliances 
than hitherto will secure th® 
Overwhelming preponderance of 
the progressive forces over the 
reactionaries inside the country 
This means in turn that the sphere 


for the use of violence is bound ' | 


contract, that there is pound t0 
be less; and less need for it. This 
will result further in broadenité 
the front for socialism around t 
working class in each country 27 
the enhanced power which th® 
results will make it possible, 
particular, for parliamentary f° 
to be employed more effectively 


movement based © | 


be? 3 
e He 
oO 
kez] 
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effecting the transition to social- 
ism. 


Undoubtedly, we must all realise 
that for the above possibility to 
fructify, it is necessary that the 
ruling classes be deprived of the 
possibility of using arms, of using 
the police, army and State ma- 
chinery, to suppress democratic 
and progressive movements. The 
socialist movement can help for- 
ward this cause by raising, and 
fighting for, the demand for 
democratis: no from top to bot- 


tom of the ainistrative machi- 
nery, {or greater fraternisation 
mutual help and 
tween the civil 


y wings inside each 
country and for the eschewing of 
violence in al forms from the 
sphere of internal mutual relations 
between different political parties. 
Such demands, be it noted, are 
being thrown up in the natural 
course of social and economic life 
today itself. 


Easier Paths 


It is in the light of the inter- 
national conclusions applicable to 
the modern world, briefly outlined 
above, that we must approach the 
tasks of the modern socialist 
movement in India today. I firmly 
believe that the above world pers- 
pective opens out easier paths 
than ever before for the socialist 
movement in the newly liberated 
ex-colonial countries of Asia, in 
particular, such as ours. The firm 
need for peace even for the pre- 
sent governments of many of 
these countries; the need for the 
most rapid development of indus- 
trialisation and of heavy industry 
in particular; the need for land 
reform; the need for fighting 
against foreign monopoly as well 
as the growth of native monopoly 
that is felt and realised by the 
Widest sections of the common 
people and patriots of all classes; 
the prospect of massive aid for 
Independent economic develop- 
Ment from the socialist countries; 
and, finally, the perspectives that 
Open out before the underdeveloped 
Countries of the world in general 
aS a consequence of the realisation 
of world disarmament step by step 
and the avenues of economic aid 


this would release for such coun- 
tries; all this should open the way 
for forging the widest and most 
all-embracing peace and democra- 
tic front including democrats and 
progressives of all classes and of 
all political parties in India that 
owe allegiance, be it only in words, 
to socialism. 


The movement to form such a 
front inside India today is closely 
interwoven with the struggle for 
socialism, and is, indeed, the first 
urgent task of all genuine social- 
ists. On the formation of such a 
front and on its all-embracing 
character alone depends the im- 
mediate strengthening of the so- 
cialist movement in India and the 
taking of the next steps on the 
part of the movement on the path 
towards peaceful realisation of so- 
cialism in line with the changed 
world conditions of the modern 
epoch. 


Having worked out such a broad 
perspective and based on it, it is 
certainly necessary for us in India 
today to take up specific problems, 
chalk out concrete programmes on 
those problems and to work for 
mobilising the widest possible 
unity for popularising and imple- 
menting such programmes. 


Public Sector 

There is first the specific prob- 
lem of strengthening the public 
sector in industry in India. While 
it would be wrong to equate the 
public sector with socialism (as is 
peing done in certain quarters), it 
would be equally wrong to over- 
look the fact that State capitalism 
in modern India (that is, the pub- 
lic sector) is distinguished by 
definite anti-imperialist and anti- 
feudal features and thus differs 
considerably from the State mono- 
polistic capitalism of western 
countries: 


Indeed, State capitalism in In- 
dia and the public sector is the 
outcome of the need for overcom= 
ing the contradiction between the 
present economic backwardness 
and the necessity for a rapid and 


independent political and econo- | 


mic development. As such, the 
struggle to strengthen the public 


sector and to see that the public — 


sector enterprises are run with the 


utmost democratic participation’ of ra 


the working class and the trade 
unions is one of the basic tasks 4 
of the socialist movement in India 
today. eis 


Specific Problems 


Equally important and basic for 
the socialist movement to tackle 
are other specific problems such 
as land reform, and the movement 
for agricultural cooperatives demo- w 
cratically run; the struggle for 
administrative reforms and for ~ 
democratising the administrative 
machinery in order to bring it into 
line with the needs of economic ~ 
planning; the question of enlarged 
powers for panchayats and local 
bodies and of further consolidat- 
ing the democratie content of the 
panchayat system; the working 
out of the rightful place for small — 
industries and indigenous methods ~ 
of production in the scheme of 
dustrialisation, drawing upon thi 
valuable lessons of Chinese expe- — 
rience in this regard; the question” 
of the fight against foreign mono- 
poly in Indian industry and work 
ing out ways of weakening its gri 
and paralysing its capacity f 
mischief in regard to the needs of 
our independent growth; radical 
reforms of the taxation system in) 
a democratic direction, bearing in 
mind the need of resources for 7 
planning; development of trade 
union unity based on a commc 
patriotic class approach towards 
national planning; each of these 
problems has to be studied L 
worked out in integrated detail 1 
our socialist movement today 
the light of the world experiences 
of recent times. Eo x 


It is not possible to go 
greater detail into these spe 


proach in th 
international 


P 


Ajat Draad Jain 


ON the acceptance by Parliament 
of the socialist pattern as India’s 
goal of economic development, the 
people of the western world, spe- 
cially of the USA, reacted rather 
Sharply. Obsessed by an intense 
dislike for communism, they could 
not imagine that there was any 
brand of socialism other than the 
Russian. They forgot that India 
was a democracy 
_ Elections in India are as free as 
ywhere in the world. The Lok 
Vigilant and asserts it- 
Orously, if not more, as 
rican Senate or the Bri- 
use of Commons. There 
India a p ful press. 


the worker gets high wages an 
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Indian socialism 


been bodily lifted and incorporat- 
ed into the Indian Constitution. 
The Americans rightly claim that 
their capitalism is very different 
from the capitalism of Marx's 
concept, which treated labour as 
a commodity that goes into the 
cost of production; the less a Ca- 
pitalist pays to the worker, the 
more he ‘gains in profits. 


for the benefit of the masses. 


They | 
proudly describe their system a B 
‘People’s capitalism’, implying Oe A 
the industrial apparatus is wo | 
worker is also a potential consu- — 


FS nes St See EE 


= PRAS 


mer and the mass production of 1 


America’s gigantic industrial ma- 


chine can not be sustained unless 


eee ees 


a 


=, 
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states have one or more forms of 
investment—elther in life insur- 
ance, or savings account, or gra- 
tuities and pensions, or bonds and 


stocks. 
People’s Capitalism’ 

At the eighth session of the 
American Round Table Conference, 
held at the Yale University (1956). 
a panel of thinkers had summar- 
ised the attributes of people’s ca- 
pitalism as: (i) a wide distribution 
of the policy-sharing processes in 
the economy, either through the 
consumer m 1g his preferences 
felt by purchases in a free market, 
or through distribution of control 
by means of distribution of owner- 
ship; (ii) a recognition among 
businessmen and labour organisa- 
tions that economic enterprise 
must be conducted with regard for 
the public good and not in a way 
which takes account only of imme- 
diate and individual profits; (iii) 
a demand for a rising, dynamic 
way of life; and (iv) the broad 
distribution of the benefits of the 
economy among the people through 
a high standard of living for the 
bulk of the population. Judged by 
these standards, the members of 
the panel agreed that America had 
approached the goal of people’s 
capitalism. 

The American economy has, un- 
doubtedly, attained an affluent 
stage, the like of which had never 
been reached before or contem- 
poraneously by another country. 
But American thinkers largely ag- 
ree that what holds good for a 
highly advanced economy and 
technology would not suit an 
underdeveloped society. Nor would 
the USSR’s social order, with 
an all-powerful and monolithic 
machinery controlling the entire 
Dolitico-economic life of the peo- 
ple and ruthlessly suppressing 
Opponents, fit in with the demo- 
cratic set-up of India. India must, 
therefore, discover the key to her 
Own economic destiny. ; 


When India became free, her in- 
dustrial potential, despite the 
impetus given by the Second 
World War, was rather small and 
Confined to consumers goods like 


Cotton textiles, sugar, jute, cement, — 


Paper and the products of the 
Plantations. The Indian entre- 


_ Dreneur was wanting in morale, 


courage and resources. Left to free 
forces, the tempo of India’s eco- 
nomic growth would have been 
slow, tardy and wasteful; but the 
people were impatient. Our newly- 
won freedom could not survive ex- 
cept through an active and 
vigorous programme of economic 
development. 


India accepted planned develop- 
ment as the technique, and social- 
ism as the objective’ of her 
progress. Indian socialism, how- 
ever, is not Marxist socialism. Our 
State is secular, but all people en- 
joy full freedom of conscience 
and the right to profess and prac- 
tice any religion. India has abo- 
lished the joint Hindu family, an 
institution unsuited to a dynamic 
industrial society, but she has pre- 
served the family as the social 
unit. The individual in India 
forms the foundation of society. 
He is assured by the Constitution 
equality of status and opportunity. 
Every person is equal before the 
law and entitled to equal protec- 
tion. All forms of discrimination 
among the citizens are prohibited. 
Indian citizens enjoy the right to 
acquire, hold and dispose of pro- 
perty and practice any occupation, 
trade or business. 5 


Constitutional Rights 

Thus our Constitution confers 
upon the individual a high sense 
of dignity. We believe that it is 
individuals who constitute the so- 
ciety, and what is considered good 
for the individual is necessarily 
in the interest of the society. Our 
social order, therefore, provides the 
fullest opportunity for the deve- 
lopment of man and the unfolding 
of his qualities. 

Marxist socialism, both in philo- 
sophy and practice, believes in the 
inevitability of violence. The bour- 
geois order must be first over- 
thrown with a violent revolution 
and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat which follows must exter- 
minate the enemies of the people 
until conditions for the establish- 
ment of the socialist order are 
created. This was the course fol- 
lowed, by and large, by both Rus- 
sia and China. f 

India has, unlike most other 
nations, won her political freedom 
through a non-violent struggle. 


We consider violence to be evil, Tn — 


India any appeal to violence is 
particularly dangerous because of 
its inherent disruptive character. 
We have too many fissiparous ten- ae 
dencies for us to take risks. But 
all these are relatively minor 
considerations. The basic thing, I 
believe, is that wrong means will — 
not lead to right results and that 
is no longer merely an ethical doc- 
trine but a practical proposition’, 
writes Jawaharlal Nehru. Our 
planning and economic develop- 
ment will have to proceed with the 
willing consent and cooperation of — 
the people, which may, whenever 
found necessary, be expressed 

through freely enacted laws. 5 


Objectives 


Socialism is basically materialis- — 
tic and, whatever may be its shape 
or form, the principal objectives 
of socialism are the prosperity of — 
the nation and high standards of 
living for the masses. In an 
underdeveloped country like India, 
socialism necessarily means a pro- — 
gramme of rapid increase in 
industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, but the rate of progress 
is limited by the scarcity of 
money, resources and technicians. 


India’s rate of investment has 
during the first two Plans increas: ie 
ed from 5 per cent of the national — 
income to 11 per cent, and is ex- 
pected to rise to 17 per cent at the 
end of the Fifth Plan. During the 
same period of ten years our na- 
tional income has shown an in- 
crease of 42 per cent and per 
capita income an increase of 20 


consumed mostly by the growth 
population. Our investment ha 
risen from Rs. 3,360 crores in the 
First Plan to Rs. 6,750 crores i 


30,000 crores during thi 
Plan. = 


The basic approach 
industrial policy may | 
as follows: — ae 


core of 
_ structur 


es all industries of basic 
d strategic importance, and 
her industries which are essen- 
al and require investment on a 
scale which only the State can 
provide. Railways and air-trans- 
port, arms and ammunition, 
and atomic energy are earmark- 
“ed as State monopolies. New 
units in other industries of 
Category ‘A’, such as, iron and 
steel, heavy castings, forgings, 
and plants, heavy electricals, 
mineral oils, mining of metals, 
generation of electricity, etc., 
will be set up by the State. In 
the Category ‘B’ industries, like 
machine tools, basic and inter- 
mediate products, drugs, anti- 
piotics, fertilisers and the like, 
the State would participate to an 
increasing degree. 


- (b) The vast area of the 
remaining industries, organised 
and small-scale, which are left 
to the initiative and enterprise 
of the private sector, will have to 
i fit into the framework of the 
social and economic policy and be 
~ subjected to control and regula- 
~ tion, They will be given various 
- forms of facilities and assistance 
-~ including finance, power, trans- 
port, etc., by the State. 


(c) Special position is accord- 
_ ed to the cooperative sector. 

“Organised industries set up on 
' Cooperative lines are entitled to 
reater financial assistance and 
tage and village and small- 
Scale industries are specially 
armarked as activities special- 


were lifted from his present 
position, and put elsewhere in 
organised or small-scale industry, 
our agriculture would not suffer in 
the least. There is also the problem 
of educated young men; they are 
coming out of colleges and univer- 
sities in ever-increasing numbers, 
adding to the army of the frus- 
trated unemployed. 


Inequalities 
The Indian economy has, no 
doubt, made impressive strides, 


and our national income. during 
the last ten years has gone up by 
42 per cent, but it is not known 
how this increase was distributed 
between different classes of peo- 
ple. Has it gone to reduce the 
inequality of wealth or of incomes 
among the Indian citizens? 


There is a natural tendency for 
new industrial units to go to men 
who have experience and resour- 
ces, and the spectacular increase 
in the investments owned or con- 
trolled by a few top Indian capital- 
ists of late has given the impres- 
sion that the inequalities, instead 
of being reduced, are increasing. 
This is a matter of serious concern. 
Land reforms have reduced in- 
equalities in the countryside to the 
extent they have been implement- 
ed, but extreme poverty and 
excessive affluence continue to 
characterise our economy. 


Academician Yudin has accused 
India of submitting to colonialism 
by failing to liquidate British 
investments in India and to 
foreign political influence by allow- 
ing the inflow of American capital. 
Our Second Plan would have 
collapsed but for the massive 
foreign aid received, especially from 
the USA. The Third Plan, too, has 
a large foreign exchange compo- 
nent, which must be borrowed from 
abroad, accounting’ for no less 
than 32 per cent of the total invest- 


- ment. 


_ Notwithstanding the endeavours 


ae to produce the necessary machi- 


ery ani equipment, it would not 
sible for us to achieve a 
sustained Stage of economy 
piry of ten years. 
paenomenon is not peculiar 

j n the com- 
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economy. China is importing both 
capital equipment and technica] 
skill from the USSR. 


Independently of these con- 
siderations those who have any 
knowledge of India’s foreign policy 
would summarily reject the charge 
that India has bargained her poli- 
tical or economic freedom for 
economic aid. The top leaders of 
Soviet Russia do not seem to 
share the views of the Academi- 
cian, for, if it were so, the USSR 
would not have extended economic 
assistance to 2 country which haq 
walked into the parlour of her 
enemies. : 


No programme: 
trialisation can i 
out a dynamic an: 
of agricultura! 
only becaus 
raw material 


apid indus- 
ained with- 
crous policy 
iccoment, not 
ericulture supplies 
for industries and 


food for the people, but also 
because the agriculturists, who 
constitute seven-tenths of the 


Indian people, are the ultimate and 
potential consumers. The agricul- 
turist must be possessed of suffi- 
cient purchasing power to consume 
the goods produced by factories. 
Agriculture needs to be given pride 
of place in our planning, but in 
the Second Plan it was not given 
its due place. Many persons doubt 
whether the allocations for agri- 
culture provided in the Third 
Plan are sufficient to fulfil the 
plan targets. 


Exploitation 

India has a mixed economy: 
Though our public sector is €x- 
panding, there is no indication 
that the planners are aiming to 40 
away altogether with the private 
Sector. But there would be practi- 
cal unanimity on the question that 
any socialist society, whatever may 
be its pattern, should leave 2° 
Scope for the exploitation of ma? 
by man. 


Indian Planning has left a larg? 
Portion of organised industry, th® 
whole of small-scale industries 2” 
agriculture to private enterpris® 
but the first two Plans and the 
outline of the Third are almos! 
blank on the question as to HO 
it is proposed to avoid exploita 
tion. This is one of the imponde! 
ables of our planned socialism. 
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Another path 


Deendayal Upadhyaya 


ALTHOUGH socialists and socialist 
parties have existed in India ever 
since European thought began to 
exert some influence on the edu- 
cated classes of the country, yet 
socialism as a philosophy had no 
impact on the political and social 
life of the people. But after the 
Avadi Session of the Indian 
National Congress, when the 
socialistic pattern of economy was 
adopted as the goal of the Con- 
gress, the situation has undergone 
a change. 


So far as the people are con- 
cerned they continue to be as 
indifferent as ever; the acceptance 
of ‘socialism’ by the Congress has 
not touched any responsive cord 
in them. They do not feel enthused. 
But government policies are sup- 
posed to be framed in accordance 
with this ideology and, therefore, 
those who want to influence 
government decisions are natural- 
ly concerned. 


Socialism in India has assumed 
an importance which is out of 
proportion to the number of 
adherents it can claim. Again, due 
to the prestige and popularity of 
the Prime Minister, socialism, at 
least for some time seemed to have 
become the unquestioned ideology 
of the people. It became a fashion 
to call oneself a socialist. Political 
parties especially those that al- 
ways consider it politic and profit- 
able to swim. with the current, 
vied with one another in becoming 


greater champions of socialism.. 


Even the Hindu Mahasabha talked 
of Hindu socialism. Vedic scholars 
unearthed sacred literature and 
found ‘Vedic socialism’. 


The Congress was not the first 
socialist party in the country. 
There were and are a number of 
socialist parties which subscribed 


to the creed of socialism earlier — 
than the Congress. Groups splint- 


ered from a number of socialist 


To 
{ 


parties also professed socialism— 
and, according to them, a purer 
and refined variety of socialism. 
All this has added to the prevail- 
ing confusion about socialism. = 


Europe has seen socialists of 
various kinds. Roosevelt, Attlee, 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin were 
all socialists. Then there were an 
host of others who had not been 
in practical politics, but theorised — 
on a number of socialist philoso- ~ 
phies. In India you can meet 
disciples of all these schools of 
socialism. 


There have also been some indi 
genous varieties or attempts to 
adapt European forms to the 
socio-cultural pattern of India. | 
Thus we find that Jayaprakash | 
Narayan is still a socialist. M. N. | 
Roy, though in his later life 
completely an apostate, died as a 
radical socialist. Theoreticians ani 
politicians, including those poli 
ticians who do not mean what the 
say and who can say all sorts 
things at all times, have created 
such a babel about socialism t 
no body knows where he stands. 


It was once remarked tha 
Socialism was not a philosophy 
a vague tendency. If we analys 
the thinking of socialists, this 
remark holds good to a gre 
extent. It is the general wish 
all socialists to improve the lot of 
the common man. They side W. 
the toiling class as against 
they consider are depriving the 
worker of his legitimate sh: 
the produce. ees 


less advanced similar ar 


etter than always the same 
person having pains and pleasures 
"let every dog have his day in 
> this miserable world.* Sympathy 
' for the underdog and a desire to 
secure an honourable and equal 
status for him in society continue 
to inspire all socialists even today. 


Their motivation is laudable. In 
a world full of pain and penury, 
inequality and injustice, sorrow 
‘and suffering,. torture, trials and 
tribulations, serfdom and slavery, 
expropriation and exploitation; 
‘hunger and want, any one with a 
human heart will perforce have 
socialist tendencies! But socialism 
‘does not end there. It proposes to 
eradicate the evil. It has analysed 
the situation, diagnosed the dis- 
ease and prescribed a treatment. 


Karl Marx 


And here we have to accept the 
authority of Marx. He integrated 
the socialist thinking of his times, 
and presented a coherent thesis 
powerful enough to catch the ima- 
gination of generations to come. 
Even those socialists who differed 
from Marx could not subvert his 
_ inescapable conclusions, He pre- 

,sented a workable hypothesis and 

the Bolsheviks successfully captur- 

ed power in Russia to translate 
_ their dream into reality. The his- 

“tory of the USSR since the 

Bolshevik revolution has shown 
the world the imperfections of the 

system, despite the great strides 
made in a number of fields. 


` Democracy was the first ca- 


except those behind the Iron 
ain, were horrified. They had 
q in democracy. In fact, it was 
e of their democratic ideals 


anded equality. Democracy had 
en 


in society 


people were asked to sacrifice 
what they had (political equality) 
for a doubtful return. They had 
never thought that socialism would 
deprive them of something they 
already had. Were they not the 
have-nots? Then socialism should 
give them and not take from them. 
But before giving them any thing 
it took away their individual 
liberty and political freedom. 


Even as early as April 28, 1919, in 
a letter to the workers of western 
Europe, Prince Kropotkin wrote: 
‘T owe it to you to say frankly that 
according to my view, this effort 
to build a communist republic on 
the basis of a strongly centralised 
state, communism under the iron 
law of party dictatorship, is bound 
to end in failure. We are learning 
to know in Russia how not to in- 
troduce communism... As long as 
the country is governed by a party 
dictatorship the workers’ and pea- 
sants’ councils evidently lose their 
entire significance. It (USSR) 
develops a bureaucracy so formid- 
able that French bureaucracy, 
which requires the help of- forty 
officials to sell a tree broken down 
by a storm on the national high- 
way, is a mere bagatelle in com- 
parison’. 


‘Two Gods’ 


This ambivalent character of the 
socialists in Europe gave rise to 
what is known as democratic 
socialism. They differed from the 
communists and proposed that 
socialism should be achieved 
through democratic means. They 
wanted to worship two gods, viz., 
socialism and democracy. But the 
question is: can socialism and 


democracy go together? The 
idealists hope, the pragmatists 
deny. 


Socialism demands that all the 
factors of production must be 
Owned and managed by the State. 
Consequently the Socialist State 
must possess a potential omni- 
potence in all economic matters 
and also in political and other 
matters, for the socialists believe 
that ‘the general character of so- 
cial politica] and intellectual life 

í iS governed by its = 
ductive resources? A Seed 
elops when democratic rights 

0 longer be exercised effec- 
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tively against those in govern. 
ment. The first shot from the 
socialist gun will invariably be 
fired at the democrat. You can not 
have both socialism and demo- 
cracy. You can’t have your Cake 
and eat it too. 


This dichotomy is responsible to 
a great degree for the prevailing 
confusion in all socialist ranks, 
Nobody has so far presented an 
integrated picture wherein it may 
be possible to combine the two, Jf 
we add to it the different forms 
and degrees of democracy, the dif- 
ferent standards of material and 
economic development and the dif- 


ferent socio- patterns of 
the various countries, the confu- 
sion is reduced more than 


chaos. There ar 1y combina- 
tions and pe tiations that sim- 
plification is weil nigh impossible. 


Liberal Policies 


The non-socialist countries have 
also added to the confusion of the 
socialists. During the last thirty 
years, by their liberal policies and 
new economic thinking, they have 
completely taken the wind out of 
the sails of the socialist dema- 
gogue. The common man, the 
peasant and the worker, the 
proletariat in the UK and USA 
today is not what was described 
a hundred years ago. The Welfare 
State ideal has taken the sting out 
of the capitalist system. 


The predictions of Marx havé 
proved to be wrong both in the case 
of the capitalist and the socialist 
world. The capitalist of yesterday 
has improved the system and has 
also come half way to meet the 
socialist. But the socialist is wher® 
he was a hundred years ago. If he 
has moved, it is not towards the 
centre but farther from it. 


Capitalist countries being demo 
Cratic have the capacity to adapt 
and adopt. But socialist countries 
lack such flexibility. The syste” 
forbids fresh thinking. Like reli 
gious faiths based on dogmas a’ 
Prophets, the staunch socialist 
also taboos free and furthe 
thought. It is for this reason thé 
there are a number of abuses 
the democratic dictionary. 
man can not but think, If there ® 
no institutionalised arrangeme” 
to coordinate and corelate suc! 


aa, 
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confusion must be the 


thinking, 
result. 

In India today, the controversy 
about socialism has centred round 
the desirability or otherwise of 
the extension of the public sector. 
Free enterprisers and socialists 
seem to be pitted against each 
other inspite of the fact that each 
is prepared to concede to the other 
a sufficient and legitimate field of 
activity. The difference is more 
in the emphasis than in the actual 
allocation of spheres. 


Underdeveloped Economies 


In an rdeveloped economy 
the State must assume upon itself 


some of the economic functions 
which otherwise would have been 
left to the individual. And in a 
planned economy, the individual 
enterpreneur can not be left to 
enjoy the amount of freedom 
which his counterpart enjoyed 


three centuries ago in the West. In 
fact, the tug of war, if the two 
sides are equally balanced, may 


only result in maintaining the 
equilibrium. When faced with 
practical problems, the swatan- 


traists will turn socialists and the 
socialists swatantraists. 


But the real problem is not 
whether we should have socialism 
or free enterprise. Democracy and 
Socialism, though incompatible are 
not the alternatives before us. 
After all they are the means to an 
end and not ends in themselves. 
What then is the end? We must 
first decide and then devise the 
best means to adopt it. Human 
Welfare is unquestionably the end 
before all right thinking men. But, 
unfortunately, man has not yet 
understood man. 


In their attempt to make man 
happy both democracy and social- 
ism have deformed him out of all 
recognition. They started from an 
Incorrect hypotheses, wrong as- 
Sumptions. Rene Fulop, in his book 
Dehumanization in. Modern So- 
Clety, has dealt with this aspect 
of both democracy and socialism. 
He writes: ‘Democracy, although it 
Save us the right to vote, trial by 
Jury, a free press, religious freedom, 
e freedom to choose our jobs and 
e freedom to speak our minds, 
also gave us the economic man’. 


th 
it 


led to capitalism wherein we - 


laid too much stress on the capa- 
city to produce goods and too little 


on the capacity to lead a purpose- ~ 


ful life. 


Then came the socialists, the 
communists. They gave collective 
security and a common purpose to 
the working class, but also the 
‘mass man’. The mass man is pro- 
duced by the State and comes 
equipped with a sympathetic out- 
look on life. He is conditioned to 
accept ‘freedom from thought, 
freedom from choice and freedom 
from personal decision and in re- 
turn he received the emotional 
security of a robot’, 


Both capitalism and socialism 
take into consideration the physi- 
cal man, and both have an almost 
religious faith in modern science 
and technology. They have become 
victims of these latest develop- 
ments. The result is that methods 
of production are not chosen to 
suit human welfare and aptitudes, 
but to fit in with modern techno- 
logy. In a centralised system of 
production, whether it is controlled 
by an individual or the State, the 
worker loses his identity, he is no 
more than a cog in the machine. 
If we have to save man, we must 
free him from the slavery of the 
machine. The machine today is 
not manned by man, but the man 
is machined by the machine. 


Problems of Affluence 


A desire for mass production to 
cater to the increasing physical 
wants of man is at the root of this 
love for the modern machine. But 
we forget that affluence alone will 
not make a man happy. The prob- 
lems of affluent society are already 
before the world. Production, dis- 
tribution and consumption have 
all to be considered in an integrat- 
ed and coordinated way in the 
background of the philosophy of 
human life. We have to devise a 
system in which man leads a pur- 
poseful life both when he produ- 
ces and consumes. ~ 


Man is not simply a bundle of 


physical wants. He has spiritual 
needs also. A system that ignores 
the spiritual aspect of man’s life is 
imperfect. Here, we should 
yemember that material welfare 
and spiritual advancement should 


not be looked at as incompatible 


‘same coin. The question of preser- 


aims or even as two sides of the 


ving the dignity of the individual 
and fulfilling the needs of society 

is also there. Socialism and demo- 
cracy both take sides and, instead 
of harmonising and coordinating 
these different attitudes of a single 
man into an integrated and 
developing personality, create a 
schism and a battleground for 
Opposing forces. 


Hindu ideals 


The ideal of Hindu life on the 
basis of the four-fold Purusarthas, 
—viz., dharma, artha, kama and 
moksha—can take us out of the 
morass. Hinduism, and not social- 
ism, is the answer to the world’s 
problems. It alone looks at life as 
a whole and not in bits. It should, 
however, not be confused with ` 
lifeless rituals and a number of- 
un-Hindu modes of behaviour that 
infest the Hindus today. It should 
also not be considered as opposed | 
to modern developments in sci- 
ence. Science and technology ae 
should be so used as to fit in with 
our socio-cultural pattern or, in the 
terminology of western economists 
with our factor-availability. 


Vinoba Bhave, Jayaprakash Na- 
rayan or Rajagopalachariar, echo- = ~~ 
ing the words of Mahatma Gandhi 
have put forward the idea of ~ 
trusteeship. It is in keeping with — 
the Hindu way of life. But it is an — 
attitude of mind, necessary in both 
Socialist and non-socialist societies. 
It does not solve the problem, If 
we blindly import western tech- 
nology, neither sarvodaya nor 
socialism will be able to preserv 
our heritage and solve the prob- 
lems that face us. We have to 
attack it from a number of angles, 
ideological, political, social and 
economic. oe 

Dharma Rajya, democracy, social 
equality and economic decentral- 
isation, should be placed as id ; 
before us. The integrated resultar 
of all these will give us a p 
sophy of life capable of sustainir 
us through all vicissitude Call 
by whatever name Jik 
Hinduism or Humanis 
other new ‘ism’. It alo: 
and enthuse Bharat, a 
serve as a pointer to 
standing today bañ 
crossroads, 


AFFLUENT SOCIETY AND CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIALISM — a review of a much publicised debate 
in ‘Encounter’. 

Europe's gruesome experience of bankrupt capital- 
ism and Stalinist perversion during the guilty ‘thirties 
‘Jed to a widespread acceptance of democratic social- 
ism in the advanced nations of the West as the most 
natural next step in the historical evolution of human 
Society. By contrast today democratic socialism is in 
full retreat all over Europe or at best it seems to have 
yeached an arid plateau. The decline of the British 
Labour Party, which has been rejected by voters in 
three successive elections, marks a politically decisive 
experience of the prosperous ‘fifties. After this, it 
is but natural that the Labour Party should pass 
through a period of agonizing reassessment of its 
policies and practices, but it is most unfortunate 
that the party should turn on itself by starting a 
phoney war between its so-called revisionists and 
fundamentalists. 

Three factors appear to have contributed to the 
Stagnation of the resurgent democratic socialism of 
the postwar years. First is the remarkable adapta- 
tion of capitalism to new situations and problems as 
well as the rise of affluent capitalist. societies. A co- 
_ rollary of this was the failure of the prophets of 
_ Marxism in two of their most crucial theories set 

forth in the Communist Manifesto, namely, the theo- 
ties of the growing misery of the working class and 
the deepening economic crises of capitalism. History 
has, by falsifying these two theories, not only punished 
i the European communists for their dogmatism but 
has also taken the sting out of the revolutionary 
Pes action stipulated in the working class struggle for 
_ bower. To a large extent even the classical image of 
_ class-differentiation has been blurred. 
_ Second is the failure of countries with democratic 
ialist governments to evolve popular, recognisable 
eee latives to both affluent capitalism and the 
Soviet model of growth, in which the benefits secured 
the masses under the former and the rate of 
th achieved in the latter could be manifestly 
mibined. Socialists did not go beyond the concept 
elf limiting ‘an internally-inconsistent Keynesian 
api alism. Countries like Germany, which 
rate of growth equal to that of the Soviet 
ad a marked anti-socialist bias: those with 
bias, like Britain and Scandinavia, 
esides, since no social democratic coun- 
| to intervene decisively in the over- 


, the image of socialism 
wer politics and the cold 
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Britain, Italy, Japan, etc. Since this struggle is at 
once both for leadership and for principles, it is suf- 
ficiently polemical as well as opportunistic. Professor 
Brogen rightly remarks that for the European social- 
ists the future lies behind them. It seems particularly 
so for the British Labour Party which is close to the 
danger of disintegration. 


What are the issues involyed between Lhe funda- 
mentalists (Richard Crossman, Barbara Castle, Ian 
Mikardo, M. Foot) and the reyisionis (Gaitskell, 


Oy Jen 


Douglas Jay, C. A. R. Croslat The 
two most important but ir 
G) nationalisation and (ii) econo 
employment. Though the major j 
the West has ceased to be th i ployment, it 
has become impossible to ma 1 full employment 
without inflation, which is associated somehow in the 
public mind with socialist governments and trade 
union action. On the other hand, successive Tory 
governments have maintained ful! employment and 
stable prices though at the cost of stagnating the 
economy in the midst of a growth-conscious world. 
The Tories have lost in advance the battle of Britain 
in world trade. Crosland and other revisionists would 
not mind stagnation if only the Labour Party could 
adjust its socialism to the ‘you never had it so good’ 
Tory image so as to placate middle class voters. This 
is exactly what Gaitskell has been doing over the last 
five years but has been badly beaten out of shape by 
the Tories. The Tories can never be defeated by the 
Labour Party coming to terms with them and their 
programme. 

‘ Inflation is a common feature of modern mixed 
economies and it has been successfully avoided in an 
unmixed capitalist economy like that of Germany: 
No democratic country of the West today is absolutely 
or largely socialist, seen against its professed DP! 
gramme. They are all mixed economies. Some ale 


g h and full 
war problem of 


more mixed than the others. Now a mixed economy | 


‘can be a capitalist mixed economy or a socialist 
mixed economy, not only in the sense in which capl 
talist or socialist elements preponderate quantita 
tively but also in the sense of which of the two is th? 
leading sector in terms of decision-making and pro 
ductive contribution, particularly for investment 
which is the pivotal point in growth economics. 
All mixed economies have a large expendituté 
bias and lead to inflation only if the marginal 1af 
of consumption runs ahead of the marginal rate 
Capacity creation which in turn depends on the ray 
of investment. In a capitalist mixed economy 1 
investment decision-making is largely left to priva 5 
entrepreneurs who can not achieve the socially ” a 
cessary optimum allocation of resources between co 
sumption and investment, between the present 2% 
future. Wealth and income distribution is an in” 


€, gral part of decision-making and no tax system © 


create a perpetual dichotomy between investment de- 
cisions and the distribution of wealth. Welfare capi- 
| talism or capitalist mixed economy basically still 

remains an atomised society of completely acquisitive 
f individuals. And ‘you can choose equality as socialists 
understand it or you can choose the acquisitive so- 


ciety. You can’t choose both’. 

a Not unnaturally perhaps the need for greater so- 
Sor _ cial decisions has given rise to a controversy on the 
ial- desired degree of nationalisation. Crosland argues 
3 that voters rejected the Labour Party because of their 
rly j dislike of further nationalisation (though the Tories 
thel] did not make nationalisation an issue for electoral 

i battle) whereas Crossman thinks it is simply defeat- 
da- i ism to c‘ to a particular climate of opinion for a 
Tan | short period. Crosland does not suggest or does not 
ell, feel the necessity of any alternative agency for social 
The | decision-ma and wants to carry on the struggle 
re; within the s of reference of welfare capitalism. 
full Jt is not sur ing that he presents an eleven-point 
1 of | program tne Labour Party which deals only 
nit f with margin issues such as homosexuality, death 
ent | duties, pu hools, provisions for social welfare, 
the | capital punishment, etc. 
ade | Crossman and others on their part have also 
ONT Se failed to evolve, at least conceptually, any alternative 
and f to old-fashioned nationalisation which neither has 
hi proved efficient nor has provided a dynamic force for 


aa great social decisions. They have accepted socialist 
ana mixed economy but failed to locate its direction. A 


uld ! simple substitution of State monopolies for private 
uld i monopolies is no more than a substitution of State 
od capitalism for private capitalism. The institutional 
‘his i set-up to transfer economic sovereignty to the society 
ast i organised on democratic lines is the single, most im- 
by | portant problem that democratic socialism faces. 
ge i Therefore, when Crosland accuses the fundamen- 
elt’ | talists of intellectually accepting mixed economy and 
i emotionally clinging to wholesale public ownership, he 
xed | is both right and wrong at the same time. He is right 


an} In saying that public ownership is an inadequate form 


ny: | of socialism and wrong in suggesting that an affluent 
ely | mixed economy is the dead end of socialism. The 
ro 4 problem of finding new democratic forms of social 
are f Ownership whereby a democratic government assumes 
mý i the ownership of the commanding heights of the eco- 
jist | homy is a serious one and can not be solved by simply 
pi | Stating it. 
taz | Another issue of growing importance is the gulf 
the i between the Soviet rate of growth and that of affluent 
pee Capitalist societies. Any good socialist must be cons- 
ent H cious of the fact that the struggle for socialism has 
i to be waged on two fronts: one against capitalism 
ure i and the other against communism. Crosland would 
ate | dismiss the latter as irrelevant. But if the socialists 
of | of mature societies are not to become victims of nar- 


ate | row parochialism and tawdry jingoism in this shrink- 


me | ing world, they must link up their problems with those 
ate | of under-developed countries who are watching coolly 
ne | and calculatingly the growth patterns of both capi- 
on- |. “alist and communist countries. 

and An age revolutionised by new technology and a 
Me new mass media. of communication needs a different 
cae 
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and a sharper edge to ideology than was given before. 
It is not enough to come to terms with the modern 
world of gadgets. It is not enough to expose affluent 
capitalism for its waste of resources, distortion of 
consumption patterns, cultural degeneration, romps 
of smart-Alecks and Admen, ete. The Left, which 
for years has remained benumbed by Attlee-ite smug- 
hess, will have to think harder, work harder and fight — 
harder than the Right in Britain. The party of so- 
cialism can not fight the battle of the ’sixties in terms 
of the ’thirties, nor can it accept welfare capitalism 
as socialism. The struggle for socialism in developed 
countries has moved to a new stage of rapid economic 
growth, of qualitative changes and of ethical values, 
It is heartening to note that Britain is the first coun- 
try in Europe in which serious discussions are going 
on about the future of socialism. 


J. D. Sethi 


CONTEMPORARY CAPITALISM By John 


Strachey. Victor Gollanez, London, 1956. 
It is not easy to understand this book apart 
from the personality of its author. John Strachey 
was, in the nineteen thirties, one of the foremost 
popularisers of Marxism. In the eruption of intel- 
lect which was such a dazzling product of the heyday 
of the British Left, next to Laski, he was perhaps 
the most luminous star. The more orthodox Marxian 
theorist always found plenty to criticise in Strachey’s 
most brilliant book, The Theory and Practice of So- 
cialism. Yet an entire generation of Marxists, and 
not only in Britain, were brought up with ‘Theory A 
and Practice’ as their main theoretical food. 3 : 

Strachey, of course, made no real contribution of 
his own to the body of Marxian theory, either in this 
book or elsewhere. What he did was to put, in per- 
haps the clearest terms until then, the Marxian eco- 
nomic schema. Nor was it mere text-book exposition. 
Even today this reviewer can recall the vivid detail 
with which basic Marxian ‘laws’ were made to live. 
The theory of surplus value, the law of the falling 
rate of profit, the principle of the reserve army of 
labour and the theory of capitalist crisis were some 
of the most lucidly successful parts of Strachey’s 
exposition. 

Since the publication of his best-known work, 
Strachey has journeyed long. Between 1935 and 1951 
he sat in successive Labour governments as Under- 
Secretary of State for Air, Minister of Food and Sec- 
retary of State for War. It was far from clear during 
these years what had happened to those eloquent con- 
cepts of surplus value, the falling rate of profit, capi- 
talist crisis, etc. Strachey himself could not have been ~ 
unaware of the need for an explanation. As an honest 
and consistent intellectual, he had to conduct a serious 
investigation of his conceptual framework. 

Contemporary Capitalism may be said to 
Strachey’s attempt to settle accounts with himsel 
and his times. It would be unjust to him an 
oversimplification to call it a piece of rationalisati 
or an essay in the application of hindsight. TI 
elements can be discerned in the book, but i 
many others besides. Indeed, the dom 
sion of this reviewer is that of a desperate str 


a 


the author with himself to square current CA 
and attitudes, reached in all seriousness and sincerity, 

th past articles of faith that were held with no 
‘Jess regard for truth and conviction, ; 

In such a work there is no room for the kind of 
selt-derogation and breast-beating that is such a 
nauseous ingredient in the works of so many former 
communists. In contradistinction, Strachey takes 
particular care to re-affirm his past ideas. His argu- 
“ment commences with the contention that modern 
capitalism has little in common with the fanciful 
theories of bourgeois economists. The automatism of 
the price system has been the basic premise of or- 
thodox economic thinking. This automatism no long- 
ger exists. With the constant expansion in the size 
of units in the economic system and the concentra- 
tion in their ownership, instead of regulating produc- 
tive activity, prices tend to be decided by the combi- 
nation or collaboration of producers. Thereby the 
competitive principle has been transformed. Simul- 
taneously, imbalance grows in all departments of the 
ecénomy; a new form of accumulation comes into be- 
ing in which the motive of gain of the individual saver 
plays only a small part; the management of the deci- 
sive units of economy becomes separated from their 
Ownership; and the State, drawn against its will into 
the productive process, becomes a key factor in the re- 
gulation of economy. 

These new features of the capitalist economy, 
Strachey contends, have not only falsified the orthodox 
economists. They are responsible for largely out- 
dating the economic predictions of Marx. But this 
should not be interpreted as a rejection of all Marx’s 
theoretical conclusions. Basically, there were just 
two errors that Marx made. Firstly, he exaggerated 
the significance of his analytical results by regarding 
what were, in fact, tendencies inherent in the capital- 
ist system, as rigid and immutable laws. Secondly, 
_ he misinterpreted the relationship between economic 
and political forces in terms of a one-way domination 
_ Of the economic factor. Looked at from this angle, 
the Marxian economic schema is thoroughly vindi- 
phat cated. The tendencies he saw in capitalism remain 

tendencies. They have failed to manifest themselves 
as laws because political factors have worked to modify 


is The crux of Strachey’s argument follows hard 
Jon this, While there has been this tendency to- 
ards the concentration of industry in both size and 
ownership, there has also been a constant increase in 
ni ower of the people’. Defining the term ‘people’ 
achey says that, in Britain, this would mean 90 per 
t of the population which has usually received 
at 50 per cent of the national income. It is this 
the people ‘which has prevented the innate 
of the capitalist system from working 
S ut in the ever increasing misery of the 
ners.’ What is more, in thus moderating the 
the common people, the operation of demo- 
saved the capitalist system. 
akes forward this argument that ‘ 
2 without the modifying ea 
i rease in instability. To con- 
omy a anything like ‘full activity’, 


ji 
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he contends, a higher and higher rate of accumula. | 
tion and investment would be necessary. This would i 
mean that the ‘capital goods department’ must be. | 
come ever larger in proportion to the ‘consumer { 
goods department.’ “The “structure of production» 
. would become a higher and higher, and more and More 
precariously poised, pyramid’. The only remedy is tg 
provide an alternative motivation for production | 
This is, in fact, what democracy has been providing | 
‘What the democratic mechanism is forcing govern. | 
ments, more or less unconsciously, to attempt is, in ag | 
word, the socialisation of investment.’ | 

The forces of democracy, however, can not rest 
content with the realisation that the pressures of de- | 
mocracy are vital to the health of the capitalist sys- | 
tem. The general tendencies of ‘last stage capitalism | 
and democracy are in conflict, since the purpose of } 
the former is to concentrate power, while that of the | 
latter is to diffuse it. They can co-exist for a period, } 
But: ‘In the end the power of contemporary demo- f 
cracy must encroach upon capitalism until its last } 
stage also has been completed: or. alternatively, capi- | 
talism must encroach upon democracy until this | 
young vulnerable and experimental method of gov- | 
ernment has been destroyed.’ This is not always 
realised by the Left, especially in the context of its $ 
anti-communist obsession. If left parties are to sur- 
vive, they must ‘exhibit the boldness, the hardihood, i 
the moral and intellectual courage, themselves to | 
undertake the task of social transformation by demo- | 
cratic methods.’ Í 

At the end of 295 pages of elaborate argument, 
it is not difficult to see what Strachey has done. By 
his assumption of the ‘power of the people’ he has 
justified the entire course of recent history in the 
world, especially in western Europe and North Ameé- 
rica. Marx was right in pointing out the inherent 
tendencies to catastrophe in capitalism. But catas- 
trophe was averted through the modification of thes 
tendencies by the power of the people operating via 
the system of capitalist democracy. 

Unfortunately, Strachey omits certain little mat- 
ters of fact. There has been no smooth, or gradual 
path away from catastrophe. The recent history 0 
capitalism has been one of succeeding catastrophes: 
wars, economic crashes, fascism, more wars and mili- | 
tarism. Democracy itself was extinguished for 1008 | 
periods in vast sectors of the capitalist system. 
little more ‘power of the people’, in the shape of 
powerful and conscious enough Left, might well nave 
put an end to capitalism and saved humanity mU? 
cruel and unnecessary suffering. In that case the 
would not exist today what Strachey himself refers 
to as ‘the dilemma of the Left’ Tt would also hav 
been unnecessary for Strachey to re-investigate 
conceptual framework in search of consistency: 
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MARXISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Frank N. Trager. Oxford University 
Stanford University Press), 1960. 

. The influence of Marxism on the national liberi 

won struggles, especially in South East Asia, bee22 
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pe felt shortly after the First World War. This was 
only natural. After the October Revolution in Russia 
the nascent nationalist movements in colonial coun- 
tries, in their search for new roads to freedom, inevit- 
ably turned their attention to the Soviet experiment, 
The Leninist thesis of the revolutionary struggle 
against capitalism in the metropolitan countries 
merging with the national liberation struggles against 
the imperialist rulers in the colonial countries, had a 
natural appeal. 

To the peoples of South East Asia the connection 
between capitalism and imperialism became very 
clear from their own experience. In most of these 
countrics a native industrial bourgeoisie could not de- 
velop. The economic life in all its spheres was domi- 
nated by foreign rulers or their foreign subordinates. 
Under such circumstances it was very easy for the 
people to te capitalism with foreign domination 
and from y early days the edge of the national 
movement directed naturally against capitalism. 
One m > say, here was a classic justification of 
Lenin’s the: 

After the Second World War these countries, fol- 
lowing successiul revolutionary struggles, won inde- 
pendence. Faced with the task of rapid economic 
development and influenced by their own experience 
and thinking over the years, the new governments, 
whatever their political ideology, have been forced to 
accept the goal of socialism in some form or the other. 
The influence of Marxism is clearly felt in some of 
the social and economic activities and objectives of 
these countries. 


In the context of the world wide struggle between 
the two systems, South East Asia holds a strategic 
position. The protagonists of both the systems are 
anxiously watching developments in this area. Will 
this area join the mighty land mass of communist 
China or will it develop a variant of socialism and 
be associated more closely with the Indian experl- 
ment? This is the crucial question. 


The keen interest in economic and political deve- 
lopments in South East Asia is evident from the large 
number of studies which have been published, in dif- 
ferent languages, in recent years. Marxism in South 
East Asia is one such research study, conducted by 
the RAND Corporation of the United States of Ame- 
rica. It covers four countries—Burma, Thailand, Viet 
Nam and Indonesia. The purpose of the study, as 
explained by the editor, Frank N. Trager, is threefold: 
‘to identify the nature of Marxism in selected coun- 
tries of South East Asia; to determine its relationship, 
avowed and hidden, to indigenous and 
logies; and to relate these findings to cu 
Processes and activities, domestic and 
În the selected countries.’ 


The development of Marxist thought and its in- 
fluence in the aati selected have taken diverse 
forms. The impact has been felt at different times 
Under different circumstances. At the same time there 
İs naturally a great deal of similarity. Thailand, aa 
ever, is the solitary exception where the influence © 

arxism has been felt the least. ‘But the alae 
Of Thailand in this study is in the end justified largely 


Was 


rrent political 
international, 


similar ideo- 


-among the working class and the peas 


on the ground that it provides a “control case” inthe 
light of which factors affecting the origin and deve- 
lopment of Marxism in the other three countries may 
be more clearly understood.’ os 
j Each chapter written by a different person des- 
cribes the historical events in the country concerned 
and the impact of the international communist move- 
ment in each case. An attempt has also been made 
to analyse indigenous cultural factors and how they 
have influenced the development of Marxist thought 
in the respective countries. The application of Marx- — 
ism, or its variants, to the problems of national policy 
is also a part of the study. The editor claims that = 
the socio-political analysis is objective. A 


The introductory chapter, written by the editor, 
defines the scope of the study. It naturally touches 
briefly on the main elements of Marxist philosophy 
and concludes that of the ‘three main aspects of Marx- 
ism—dialectical materialism, historical materialism 
and revolutionary praxis—the last two especially have 
had, as will be seen, a continuing effective life in 
Asia,’ 


In this very chapter, however, the claim of objec- 
tivity loses its force from certain expressions of opi- — 
nion, which indicate that the study is slanted with an 
anti-Marxist or more specifically an anti-communist ~ 
bias. For instance, it is maintained that in the coun- 
tries included in the study, ‘Marxism came in osten- 
sible support of nationalism’. The facts which are 
revealed in the chapters that follow show quite clearly 
that those who first introduced Marxism into the fab- 
ric of the national liberation struggles were genuine ~ 
patriots. Marxism, especially as developed by Lenin 
in Imperialism, provided an answer to most of the 
questions troubling them. Marxism, as a factor in © 
the national liberation struggle, emerged out of cer- 
tain objective conditions in the countries concerned. 
It was not imported from abroad as part of a world 
wide conspiracy with an ulterior motive. Trager, how- — 
ever, correctly emphasises the fact that Leni 
development of Marxism and its application to thi 
national and colonial question, as expounded in t 
thesis of the Second Congress of the Communist 
ternational, have had the most profound influent 
on Marxist thought and action in South East Asi 
till very recent years. ; 


John Seabury Thomson has contributed the first 
chapter which is on Burma. He deals with the majo 
factors which have shaped the development of modi 
Burmese nationalism and explains the disconten 
the educated elite, who were debarred from 
spheres of economic life controlled by the Britisk 
their Indian agents. He also analyses th ve 
ment of the student movement, already unde 
influence of Marxist thought, and its pen 


eve of the Second World War, ~~ 

Thomson next describes in : 
it developed during the war, wi 
oriented leaders participating 
ment set uo by the Japa 
disillusionment with the Japanese 
the AFPFL and the ultimate 


favi 


“Coming to the post-war period, this chapter covers 
in brief the negotiations for independence during 
' 945-47, the disintegration of the communist move- 
ment and also of the nationalist coalition in the 
AFPFL and the development of the political and eco- 
< nomic philosophy of the ruling party since 1950. 
While covering this wide field, Thomson barely 
touches upon some of the significant incidents and 
developments which have influenced the recent politi- 
cal history of Burma. The economic developments have 
not been properly analysed. Even in the field of poli- 
tics there is only a passing reference to such an im- 
portant event as the assassination of Aung San, at 
a time when important negotiations were being con- 
ducted with the British. In his analysis of the dif- 
ferences between the communists and Aung San, and 
of the disruption of the socialist forces, he seems to 
rely less on facts than on subjective reactions, There 
are also many statements which are not substantiated. 
It is not correct that conflicts had begun to develop 
between Aung San and Than Tun even during the 
anti-Jap resistance period. Nor is it true to say that 
the communists had already worked out a plan for 
the liquidation of their opponents. 
é As a matter of fact, the communists at the end 
of the war were over-confident of their own strength 
and put too much faith in the impact of international 
forces. The disillusionment that followed led the 
movement into the wilderness and to disruption, Yet 
the fact remains that during the war years Marxism 
had spread to the masses in the countryside, through 
illegal printed literature. It was this situation which 
- made it impossible for any political party in post-war 
Burma to find a place in the country unless it was pre- 
pared to accept socialism as its creed. This aspect 
of the situation has been completely lost sight of by 
Thomson. As a result of these weaknesses the treat- 
ment remains rather superficial and even tendentious. 
David A. Wilson writes on Thailand. He analyses 
_ the Social and economic background, the structure of 
Thai society, the political and economic environment 


Analysing the social and economi 
Json describes the loose structure of ae See 
„ and the economic well-being of the people be- 
large surplus and low population density 
this which makes difficult an analysis of the 
structure in terms of economic groups or 
ducated leadership is a career group 
unemployed, trusted middle class 
nce of the Thai brand of Buddhism 
tro g on the mass of the population. 
have been many economic change 
t have not affected the A 
n. The life of the majo- 
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rity of the agricultural population has not been dis. 
rupted. There has been no impact of new means of 
production or production relations. The agricultura | 
economy has remained basically self-sufficient and i 
the major part of the industry has a domestic char. / 
acter. State control over the economy is also f 
traditional. Coming to the political environment 
Wilson shows how a continuity has been maintaineg 
throughout the years in the paternalistic and bureay. 
cratic political system. 

These are some of the reasons put forward for the 
failure of Marxism to make any impact in Thailanq, 
There are, of course, some manifestations Of Marxist 
influence in different spheres of political and intellec- 
tual groups. It is obvious, however, that individual 
Marxists or Marxist intellectual groups have not been 
able to associate themselves with any real social, eco- | 
nomic or political issue. They seem to have remained | 
outside the mainstream of events in the country, | 

The chapter on Viet Nam is by I. Milton Sacks. He | 
first analyses the important aspects of traditional } 
Vietnamese society and immediately goes on to an his- | 
tory of the national movement with social reference i 
to the impact of Marxist influence. It is a very factual | 
and detailed treatment of the development of the | 
communist movement in Viet Nam, the impact upon \ 
it of the activities of the Communist International A 
and especially of the French and the Chinese com- 
munist parties. i 

This history covers the entire period from the | 
First World War—when Vietnamese soldiers in France | 
came into contact with Marxism—through the crisis 
of 1930, the People’s Front period, the Second World 
War, right up to the struggle against attempts at re- | 
occupation by the French and the political, economic i 
and social developments after the final division into | 
North and South Viet Nam. | 

Unfortunately this history does not touch upon | 
the real character of French colonial exploitation. 
Without an understanding of the nature of French | - 
rule it is impossible correctly to assess the reasons fot | 
the influence of Marxism on the national movement | 
at a very early stage in its history. French tUle | 
meant complete negation of any opportunity to the 
local population of participation in the economic lif? 
of the country. As a result no native industrial bow 
geoisie or even a native bureaucratic service COWS | 
develop. Naturally, to the frustrated educated yout! 
the philosophy of Marxism made'an instant appeal. | 

It was against this background that nationalist | 
and communist organisations developed in Viet Naw 
in the first few years after the First Worla War. 7 
development, however, was halted as a result of 2 i 
abortive uprising in 1930. Known as the Yenbay tev? | 
pee a significant part in the developmen 
eae see ion of the national liberation movel af 
Re ee Starting with an armed uprising, tion- 
ET ee eh of some Vietnamese soldiers ee 3 
E cae y he movement later developed thr 
disttonton on and peasant revolts leading a 
A een api to the peasants in some = 
Ee on z Ze sing was premature and ae mi 
ae eee rom this crisis it took the COMMI 

y nearly seven years to recover. M f 


war 
/ 


=i 


dis. 
S a significant that Sacks minimises the role of the 
Ural Communist Party in the Yenbay revolt and separates 
ang | it from the strike movement and peasant struggles 
rar. / of 1930. This helps him to argue that the communist 
alsy | strength in this period was a result of the mistakes 
1ent of the nationalists. 
ined The Communist Party managed to regain strength 
Au~ again during the short People’s Front period and made 
a significant impact on the political movement in the 
the country. The war, the fall of France and the collabo- 
and. ration between the French colonials and the Japanese 
'xİSt fascists created a new situation. In this connection 
lec- Sacks makes no mention of the role of the French 
Jual | colonials who gladly collaborated with the Japanese, 
een | but crushed a nationalist uprising which had as its 
eco- | object the defence of the country against Japanese 
ined | aggression. le defeat of the uprisings of September 
i and October 1940 is mentioned but their significance 
has been slurred over. 
e | Sacks goes n to describe the development of the 
his- | united front of different political groups in the Viet 
nee | Minh and t sradual evolution of the ideology of this 
tual new political organisation. The facts of the later 
i developments, as narrated, show that the ultimate 
iA \ success of Marxism in Viet Nam has been really due 
i Pi to the wise leadership of Ho Chi Minh and his other 
a i capable associates, who were prepared to relate their 
H 


i approach to different situations and problems with a 
f certain amount of pragmatism, without taking a 
the } strictly dogmatic stand. Sacks admits that Marxists 


mce | in Viet Nam were denied the full fruits of their poli- 
risis | tical and military victory only through the pressure 
orld | of international negotiation and settlement. 
aa | In conclusion, the author analyses the character 
into i of the government in North Viet Nam and points out 
i its essentially Marxist character. He also maintains 
i that even South Viet Nam has not been able to escape 
pon | the impact of Marxist thought. This is reflected in 
ion. | some of its halting economic and social measures. The 
nch E existence of underground Marxist groups also makes 
for | South Viet Nam a viable territory. 
we | The chapter on Indonesia is by Jeanne S. vaa 
the j He has made the most detailed and Cowo 
jife ) study of the subject. Actually, his treatment is the 
- | best of these series of articles. He clearly maintains 
a | that Marxism entered Indonesia in a favourable cli- 
oul | mate. In his own words, ‘The intellectual ferment 
i Stirring the small educated class, the outbreaks of 


i Peasant defiance of governmental authority, the rising 
| tide of resentment against the indigenous aristocracy 
ya | and against the alien middle class—all these elements 


The i combined to make the atmosphere in Indonesia highly 
a Charged in the period under discussion. Marxism, 
volt l then, did not burst upon the Indonesian scene as 4 
ent | revolutionary. doctrine disturbing a tropical paradise, 
nent | but arrived at a time of significant change and grow- 
yith i ing tension’, 

n- i 

nat too pesbite a basically correct approach meta 
the l 00, is not free from distortions and unjus e OON 
mel ences especially in relation to the role of t re a 
th munist International. The same criticism ane ee 
a the analysis of the Maduin uprising in Septem the 
r E 1948, Despite suggestions by other authors that 
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‘actually done is to collect the records of various leftist 3 


per oe 


outbreak might have been a provocation, Mintz main- 
tains, on rather flimsy grounds, that it was inspired - 
by Moscow. 

The last chapter, written by the editor, attempts 
to Sum up the ‘Impact of Marxism’ in this area. While 
doing so, Trager correctly points out the failure of 
the socialists of the Second International to take a 
positive interest in the national and colonial question, 
while the communists through the Third International, 
from the very beginning, paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to this question. From this point the author goes 
on to a history of the various changes in policy of 
the Comintern and their effect on the development 
of the communist movement in the South East Asian 
countries. The treatment in this case is rather mecha- 
nical. He refuses to recognise the fact that through 
their own experience the educated middle classes of 
these countries had come to accept the reality that 
their national ambitions could only be realised 
through some form of socialism. From the very begin- 
ning the national liberation struggle took on an 
anti-capitalist slant because of the conditions created 
by foreign rule. 

In his eagerness to prove his thesis of close and 
constant guidance of the communist movement in the ~ 
colonies by Moscow, Trager, without any substantial 
evidence, claims that the Calcutta Congress of the 5 
Communist Party of India was guided by Moscow and: 
Stalin ordered an abortive revolt. z 

Trager feels that Marxist ideas have been con- 
siderably diluated under the force of circumstance in 
this region and a form of ‘democratic socialism’ which 
will welcome western aid is developing. He seems 
rather hopeful about the future, having successfully 
‘exposed’ the ‘intrigues’ of international communism, 
and concludes that a tropical variant of the Scandi- yams 
navian pattern is developing in South East Asia, an 
amalgam of western democracy, socialism and indi- 
genous tradition. There is some truth in this analysis, 
but the force of circumstance seems to be tilting the 
balance inevitably in favour of socialism. s 


Subrata Banerjee 


SOCIALISM IN SOUTHERN ASIA By Saul Rose, ~ 
Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Saul Rose has selected an impressive title for his — 
book, but the subject studied by him qualifies him ` 

only for a ‘History of Leftist Parties in Southern 
Asia’, or something akin to that. For, what he has 


parties, outside the communist, in Southern Asia, the 
Philippines not included, and arrange them in an his- ~ 
torical setting. ; 


The so-called rightists or conservatives 
naturally found no place. But if, ignoring the 
one has to go by the content, this dichotomy wí 
seem ill-founded. Had he first dealt with the con 


would have surely noticed that under part; 
even a large number of rightists-in-power m 
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ycia nd an anti-socialist party need necessarily 
ae Peau. Within his lifetime he had seen 
the Conservatives when in opposition, vehemently 
N opposing and denouncing a measure proposed by the 
Liberals, and when they had defeated the Liberals and 
come into power, pass that very measure themselves 
in a rather advanced form’. Nearer home, in India, 
the Congress Party provides a glaring example of 
en masse conversion to socialism. So strong is the 
socialist doze of the Congress that other socialist par- 
ties find it hard to put a socialist forum in opposition. 
Not that Rose does not recognise this trend, but 
he dismisses the new-currents on grounds of a priori 
reasonings. Unadulterated socialism, he finds, existed 
only up to 1895. But since then ‘the socialist move- 
ment has suffered the great schism caused by the 
Bolshevik revolution and has experienced the perver- 
sion of nationalist socialism’, Therefore, he does not 
‘attempt to deal either with communist or with 
national socialism’ but ‘democratic socialism’ or ‘just 
plain socialism’. 


Unfortunately, he does not elaborate his views on 
these varying shades of socialism. Instead he mixes 
them up freely. Thus, notwithstanding his earlier 
intention of ignoring the perverted ‘national socialism’ 
when he discovers that socialism in most of the Asian 
countries has identified itself with nationalism, he 
devotes almost the entire book to describe this parti- 
Cular brand. The influence of Marxism as the starting 
point for the socialist movement in Asia is also recog- 
nised. Consequently, the ‘Marxist-Socialist’ also finds 
his way. But at this stage nationalism is given a 
respectable look, since it, ‘helped the socialists to 
’ escape from the embrace of the communists’, and to 
ré-examine their ideological position ‘in the process 
of which they moved progressively away fom Marx- 

~ ism and abandoned the doctrine of violent revolution 
‘ in favour of peaceful methods’. 


The only definition of socialism suggested, and 
apparently used by him, is that ‘the socialist move- 
-~ ment is taken to mean those parties which belong to 
the Asian Socialist Conference’, even though socialism 
‘wm the broader sense, again undefined, ‘presented a 
difficult problem to the parties of the Asian Socialist 
Conference—the problem of differentiation’, The 
Socialists had therefore to chart a course by which 
_ they could remain unique in a region where the ‘whole 
_ Climate of politics was leftist. Lack of clarity in the 

A cept only creates confusion. Rose could have 
e himself clearer had he clarified his use of the 
l ‘socialism’ with its multiprefixes, 
the point of history, however, Rose succeeds 
ing an objective, if not completely detach- 
t of the various political parties dealt with. 


< managers, party secretaries and a large class of P 
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region followed more or less a similar trend. Its ideo. 
logical starting point was either Marxism or the 
western form of democratic socialism. The commo 
objective was, therefore, to control the machinery of 
government, 

In most of these countries the movement develop. 
ed as a part of the national independence movement, 
Since there were large pockets of foreign investments 
anti-colonial feeling identified itself with an opposi- 
tion to capitalism. ‘Nationalisation was therefore 
readily acceptable to any nationalist: hence the preva- 
lence of socialist ideas throughout the region’, 

In general, the socialists who were led by a few 
elite did not pay much attention to rural areas. They 
were concerned in influencing the labour movement 
and, as such, ‘there was a stri! portion in the 
attention devoted to trade unions 
peasant organisation’. 


as compared with 


general character of the Asian 
tion of which comes from ths 

The delegation’s report commenis: ‘T 
of the Second Conference at Bombay of the Union of 
Asian Socialists is still at an immatu stage... It 
intervenes, so to speak, in the internai affairs of every 
State, condemns the action of one Great Power, pro- 
tests against the activities of another, and creates 
enemies everywhere. .. The members of the Conference 


are not fully conscious of their responsibilities’. It 1 


goes on to condemn the Conference on a number of 
issues, particularly, the irregularities in the arrange- 
ment of the proceedings. 


g 


A seminar arranged outside the formal proceed- i 
ings of the Conference was addressed by the Indo- | 


nesian leader, Sjahrir and Jayaprakash Narayan. 
Sjahrir suggested that ‘democratic socialism must try 


to make people work at least to the extent that they | 


can make a conscious choice between two alter- 
natives—between communism and democratic social- 
ism’. 

Jayaprakash Narayan pointed out the dangers 


facing the socialist movement, viz., ‘a negative view | 
of socialism’ and the practice of equating socialism | 
He called for evolving | 


‘with mere economic growth’. 
a new dynamic in consonance with the ultimate 
values of socialism. In this dynamic, social change: 
equality, freedom and fellowship would be transforme 


into realities through the ‘moral evolution of the | 


individual’ who would be voluntarily prepared + 
limit his wants and his freedom in the interest of 
fellow human beings...’ 


Rose has made an extensive survey, Those intel | 


ested in the subject will find his book useful and oft® 
revealing. 


Ranjit GUP 


NEW CLASS By Milovan Djilas. Frederick , 
Praeger, New York, 1957. 5 
TITOISM By Charles P, McVicker, Macmilla?) | 


- London, 1957. 


The subject matter of Djilas’s work is m 
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lic officials charged with interpreting and executing 
government regulations—a new ruling class with ‘its 
own special characteristics’. ‘It is this bureaucracy 
which formally uses, administers and controls both 
nationalised and socialised property as well as the 
entire life of the society’. The role of bureaucracy in 
society, i.e., ‘monopolistic administration’ and control 
of national income and national goods ‘consigns it to 
a very privileged position’. If one defines class bene- 
fits by this right, the communist States have seen in 
the final analysis ‘the origin of a new form of owner- 
ship or of a new ruling and exploiting class’, 


The main peculiarity of the bureaucratic ruling 
class of communist societies, according to Djilas, is 
‘that it has not grown spontaneously like other classes 
in history but has been a deliberate creation of the 
party elite.’ It follows from this fact that the rule of 
the new class is ‘more brutal and all embracing than 
that of any other class known in history’, Its domi- 
nation is based on ownership, for, as Djilas argues at 
length, ‘collective ownership is but a facade behind 
which this New Class, the bureaucracy or more accu- 
rately political bureaucracy, exercises its control’. 
Coupled with its ‘monopolistic ownership’ this ‘new 
class has totalitarian authority’ and its power extends 
over all spheres of life. 


Djilas does not include the contemporary western 
scene in his analysis so that we can not infer from 
his work how he would try to modify Marx’s theory to 
fit the western case. But it is an important fact to 
remember that his analysis shows that a fairly strict 
Marxian analysis might still be applicable to commu- 
nist countries. This conclusion may mean either of 
two things. It is conceivable that a Marxian theory 
of class conflict applies fully to countries undergoing 
the process of industrialisation. But it is also pos- 
sible that we can infer from Djilas’s analysis that 
Some kind of Marxian theory is of more general use- 
fulness and applicability. There is in this approach 
a slight shift of emphasis at a crucial juncture in 
Marx’s theory which may prove essential to the prob- 
lem of its applicability. This shift of emphasis con- 
cerns the relation between ownership, or property, 
and -power. 


Djilas is not, however, unambiguous when he 
Speaks of the determinants of the new class. On the 
One hand he says, ‘As in other owning classes, the 
Proof that it is a special class lies in its ownership 
and its special relation to other classes’ or the ‘speci- 
fic characteristic of this New Class is its collective 
Ownership’. On the other hand, we can find a state- 
ment like: ‘Today power is both the means and the 
80al of the communists, in order that they may 
Maintain their privileges and ownership. But since 
there are special forms of power and ownership, it is 
Only through power itself that ownership can be 
exercised. Power is an end in itself amd the essence 
of contemporary communism’. There is at least a 
hint here that it is ultimately not the ownership of 

e means of production that determines a class, but 
that this very ownership is only a special case of a 
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more general social force—power. While Marx sub- 
ordinates relations of authority to those of property, 
Djilas seems inclined to subordinate ownership to 
power. 


The chief enemy of the efforts to make society 
more free and equal through any kind of organisa- 
tion is bureaucratism. In proportion, as the effort 
succeeds, leaders of the organisation find themselyes 
transformed from rebels to sovereign officials A 
tendency to confirm and solidify their own power not 
only at the expense of the masses but of the rank 
and file of their organisation is inevitable. Instead of 
going forward with the experiment they tend to form 
a new dominant group in whose minds revolutionary 
ideas degenerate into ideological phrases. Roughly 
the situation described by Djilas as characteristic of 
the modern totalitarian State, in essence, is that a 
State party controls the instruments and positions of 
government including the administrative staff. In 
terms of personnel and interests, the members of this 
party constitute the recruiting field of government. 
There are the quasi-groups which attempt to main- 
tain the status quo of authority relations and their 
exponents at the top of the administrative heirarchies 
are interchangeable representatives of identical 
interests. 


As Dr. McVicker says: ‘Upon coming to power in 
1945, the Titoists rapidly adopted every possible Sta- 
linist method in organising their economy. By 1950, 
the Yugoslav leaders recognised that their own State 
was over-bureaucratised. This was the deadly dis- 
ease of Stalinism which unavoidably caused the perpe- 
tuation of the total monopoly of power by the small 
group of men who headed the administrative heir- 
archy. Decentralisation, the Titoists concluded, was 
the only possible remedy’. The machinery of economic 
planning has since been decentralised and works’ 
councils elected by the workers themselves wield 
power in the factories. In 1952, local government 
was reorganised on the basis of representation for 
producers’ associations. According to Dr. McVicker, 
‘the provisions of the 1952 People’s Committee Law 
establishing forms of direct democracy have brought ~~ 
greater realism to the Titoist system of local self- 
government. Although one may feel sceptical about 
their policies, so long as planning councils and asso- 
ciations are controlled by the Communist Party and 
organised on the familiar principles of ‘democratic 
centralism’, one may accept Dr. McVicker’s conclusion, 
‘that the decentralised economy system is infinitely 
more realistic and less painful—than the Stalinist 
form previously practised.’ a 


COMMUNISM IN SOUTH EAST ASIA By J. H 


Brimmell. Oxford University Press, 1959. 
The uncommitted underdeveloped countries 


the situation under imperialism. That it has 
been so to some extent during the initial perio 


ommunist advance in South East Asia is brought out 
in this book. 


: i The reason given is the immaturity of local 
leaders, who were not able to make the neces- 
Sary adaptation of Marxist concepts and Russian direc- 
tives to their particular locale. The result was that 

' they relied heavily on Russian leadership which was 
engaged in an immediate struggle with western 
Capitalism and was therefore concerned first with the 
defeat of the West and then with Asia for its strategic 
value as the economic mainstay of the capitalist 

| powers (although, of course, the communist creed 

T predicts the collapse of capitalism throughout the 

world by natural processes, and works to hasten that 
end). 


Doctrinnaire contradictions also arose in their 
application to South East Asia, which led to confu- 
sion. Thus Lenin’s minimum programme required 
communists to join with non-communist nationalist 
forces, even with the national petty bourgeoisie, in 
order to oust foreign rule but they were to have no 
truck with religious institutions or with pan-Islamism 
—so in Indonesia, where the moving force of nation- 
alism was the Sarekat Islam, the result was a vacil- 
lating policy, which weakened the movement. In 
China, Russian insistence on defeating the warlords 
With nationalist help prevented the communists from 
coming into conflict with the Kuomintang at a time 
When the initiative was in their hands; the Kuomin- 
tang seized the opportunity to strengthen itself, and 
ousted the communists in 1927. 


Throughout South East Asia, the initial commu- 
nist advance which lasted from 1922 to 1927 came up 
against the repressionist might of the imperial rulers. 
This was followed by a period of retrenchment and 
rearguard action, when communism became marked- 
ly Russocentric under Stalin and the Comintern lost 
importance. It failed to respond to the rising tide of 
Tevolutionary sentiment throughout South East Asia, 
‘which had turned to Russia after its disillusion at the 
hands of the West during the 1930’s, 


The deadlock was broken by the collapse of west- 
ërn power in this area due to the Second World War, 
and the consequent change in western attitudes. Rus- 
sia, meanwhile had awoken to the danger of fascism, 
and turned to the other imperialist powers to meet 
it, leading to the creation of the Popular-Front. But 
initiative had already passed to the Chinese Com- 
m ist Party under Mao Tse-Tung, who organised an 

uprising based on the force of the peasantry (this 
was against Comintern policy which emphasised the 
ship of the industrial proletariat), and set up a 
cial Soviet government in Kiangsi, He joined 
the Kuomintang to declare war on Japan, while 
ussians were still concerned with negotiating a 
h-aggression pact with Japan. Mao later wrote his 
on for this policy, entitled New Democracy, 
iting the Asian variant of communism, now 
1 as the ‘Thought of Mao Tse-Tung’. The Chi- 
‘complexion thus given to communism further 
the situation in South East Asia where it 
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came into being with local sentiment, antagonised by 
racial feeling against Chinese immigrants. 

After the Comintern directive in 1935 to join the 
United Front against fascism, Russia took no direct 
interest in Asia till 1947. This left the communist 
parties there in confusion on the retreat of Japan. 
In Viet Nam alone, Ho Chi Minh saw the possibilities 
of taking over power before the return of the im- 
perialist forces and acted thus on his own initiative, 
In the other countries, the initiative passed to other 
nationalist forces who were single-minded in their 
bid for freedom. Ho’s political acumen led him to 
undermine and then absorb his political rivals under 
the minimum programme technique as expounded by 


Mao. He set up a ‘New Democratic’ Constitution; 
and though he negotiated with the returning French 
in deference to the wishes of Moscow, he finally took 


to him, 


to open fighting as the only course left 


In South East Asia, a further stalemate ensued, 
also due to the atomic threat, and developed into a 
propaganda war between Russia and the West. Mean- 
while a third force grew of ‘those Asians who had 
escaped from western domination and were not 
convinced that-communism represented a real threat, 
not having encountered it on an international scale 
in this guise’. This force was wooed by communism 
at the Bandung Conference and elsewhere, not quite 
successfully. The accent again came to be on the 
inevitability of socialism, and the stage was set for the 
doctrine of peaceful co-existence. 


Throughout this account, Brimmell’s thesis is 
two-fold. First that Russian communism is a form 
of Russian imperialism, an extension of the expan- 
sionist aims of Tsarist Russia. Marxism, being an 
essentially western concept (outdated in the West in 
every significant respect as soon as it appeared), was 
never the true rationale of the Russian revolution, 
which later began to show itself in the Muscovite 
traditions of isolationism, extreme orthodoxy and 
expansionism. This is the western view with which 
we are familiar. His second theme with reference to 
Asia puts forward the astounding proposition 
that the three main factors of the Asian revolution 
were first, a ‘fundamental resistance of the great 
majority of the populace of the region to the changes 
which the alien western economic and administrative 
Structure was bringing about in their way of life, 2 
resistance which expressed itself in a growing hosti- 
lity towards western rule’; second, ‘the steadily 
deteriorating economic conditions of the indigenous 
peoples, due to the alien nature of the system imposed 
upon them, to which they could not adapt themselves’; 
and third, the emergence of a westernised intelli- 
gentsia. 


This theme leads Brimmell to the conclusion that 
western ‘individual initiative’ or ‘skeptical individual- 
ism’ is not the way for South Hast Asia, i.e., Asia, eas? 
of India and south of China. The way seems to lie 
along ‘some form of cooperative socialism—that 
vague order which Dr. Sukarno calls “Gotong Rotons”» 
and of which the Indian community development 
Schemes and the agricultural cooperative movement 
are examples’. ‘If however, Communism comes tO 
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| 
| jay an important part in South East Asia, it will be 
| modified by indigenous characteristics, resulting in 
| syntheses such as Marxist Buddhism or Marxist Islam 
i _fusions no more remarkable than that of Marxism 
and Russian or Chinese tradition,’ 

| Bilquaisse Bhojani 


|  sTUDIES IN ASIAN SOCIALISM By Asoka 
| Mehta. Bhavan’s Book University, Bombay. 

| This is a ection of essays by the Praja Socialist 
i the ory of socialist thought. Although 
ies in Asian Socialism, it does not 
blems specifically Asian or ideas 


it is entitlec 
only deal 


origina tiz As a matter of fact the bulk of 
the work to the history of socialist ideas 
| in the We: development of communist ideo- 
| logy in Ru ; the last two chapters, less than 
| one-sixth cok, discuss problems confronting 
| Asian soci: 
Asoka. ‘a is learned in socialist theory and 

socialist lore d he shows great insight in laying bare 

the core of c i new controversies. In this volume 


; to unravel the ‘impulses’ that have 
in the ideas of some of the more 
famous soc hinkers. Thus Saint-Simon and his 
É followers we led by the waste and inefficiency 

of individualist capitalism -and put great emphasis on 
Asoka Mehta 


he has soug 
been opera 


planning, technology and production. 
thinks that many Asians, faced with the ‘challenge of 
| undevelopment’, continue to draw inspiration from his 
gospel. Mehta also dwells on the early socialist ideal- 
i ism which was suspicious of State affairs and laid 
i stress on the community approach as against State 
paternalism. ‘Thus we have Proudhon on one side 
Í and Lassalle on the other. 

The author is impressed by the rich variety of 
early socialist thought and says that it is wrong to 
regard the so-called utopian socialist as a mere John 
the Baptist to Marx the Jesus. According to him some 
Of the utopian ideas are relevant to us in Asia who 
have lived through the disillusionment of the indus- 
trial revolution and the over-centralisation of power 
in communist states and so a re-evaluation of the 
Ideas of these pioneers is clearly indicated. 

Mehta then examines Asian ‘utopianism’. He con- 
fesses that Indian socialists like himself, dazzled as 
they were by western ideas, had failed to understand 
the significance of Mahatma Gandhi. It is necessary 
for them now to ‘grow in the reverse’. While there is 
truth in this statement many would find it difficult 
to agree with Mehta’s estimate of the character and 
potentialities of the sarvodaya movement of Acharya 
ae rae Bhave. Especially would they be baffled by 
| a Statement that the recent ‘evolution’ of Jayapra- 
| Hee Narayan’s ideas (away from socialism) consti- 
eae a ‘transfiguring response’ of an Asian intel 

al to the challenge of the new age! 


Asoka Mehta’s observations on Marxis 
inist application in Russia are interesting. But 
a Analysis offered by him is a little one-sided, on 
"ihe aS Not touched on the Chinese experience at ae 
e EOS fun of dialectics, not entirely MARRIN SEn 
a Doses the ruthlessness, centralisation and 4° s 
teedom which characterise communism. But 
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fails to appreciate Stalin’s role as a great builder, as 
well as the economic achievements of the Soviet Ie 
regime which have made the appeal of the Soviet pat- ie 
tern of economic development almost irresistible to >i 
the mind of Asian intellectuals. It is always fatal to 
underestimate the strength of one’s adversary. 

Mehta has devoted a chapter to the ‘revival’ of 
the revisionist trend in socialism, but he has no space 
for important post-1914 developments in western 
socialism. He has not even referred to the changes 
in the economic system of the West from the ‘thirties 
onwards and their influence on the thinking of west- 
ern socialists. A discussion of revisionism without its 
economic context of mass production, near-full em- 
ployment, high living standards, leisure and durable 
consumer goods is not very meaningful. He quotes 
with approval Mr. Kyaw Nyien’s remark: ‘If only 
some one would restate Revisionism!’ This longing for 
revisionist socialism in countries where there exists 
no material basis for it explains the tragedy of the 
Asian socialism of which Asoka Mehta, Kyaw Nyien 
and Sjhariar are the spokesmen. 


In the last part of the book, Mehta turns to the 
problem of the peasant, of the economic development 
of backward countries, and argues the need for a new 
approach. But has he offered us an alternative which 
goes beyond both capitalism and communism? After 
all the essence of the problem of economic growth and 
social reconstruction is the question of the instrument 
ano motive force of innovation. But Mehta’s critical 
faculty and logic desert him completely when he 
comes to this point at the end of his book. It is sig- 
nificant that he has given this central question less 
than a small paragraph. He rightly says that under 
capitalism the role of bringing about great innova- 
tions was played by the ‘entrepreneur’ and under 
communism by the ‘cadre and commissar.’ Who will 
substitute them under the dispensation visualised by 
him? k 

Under socialism the ‘creative impulse has to come 
from experimentation, new institutions and novel 
efforts,” says Asoka Mehta, But the three ‘Innovating 
agents’ mentioned by him are scarcely comparable. 
The first two are organised bodies of human beings 
fired by certain ideals and impulses; the third repre= 
sents the forms which the activities of such organised 
bodies of men take. It is of course true that there 
has to be experimentation and novel efforts. But the 
question as to who is to do this remains unanswered: 
So we are left with only the existing machinery of 
the State. But is the bureaucracy equal to the tasks 
imposed by the logic of economic development, of cul- 
tural regeneration? Nehru would probably answer, 
yes. But Mehta does not tell us how he would 
answer this basic question. : g 


Mehta’s scholarship is undoubtedly great. But the 
trouble with him is that he does not wear it 
His weakness for quotations is notorious, But he for- 
gets that too many of them can interfere with th 
flow of argument and ideas. These essays lack a plan ~ 
and there is no unfolding of any central theme whic 
alone could have endowed it with a unity. His obiter 
dicta are scattered throughout the work. Nevert 
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less, socialists should be grateful to him for producing 
a book the perusal of which is rewarding in more 
ways than one. 


Narayan Phenany 


SOCIALISM OF MY CONCEPTION By 
M. K. Gandhi. Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay, 
1957. 


The metaphysics of socialism is in no way dif- 
ferent to that of capitalism. It is rooted in the idea 
that progress and civilisation are synonymous and 
identical with the cult and the practice of material- 
= ism. Mahatma Gandhi reacted sharply to this idea 
which with the spread of nationalism was penetrating 
deeper into Indian thinking and way of living. Like 
a saint he tried to free India from western values of 
materialism by attempting to re-establish the tradi- 
tional spiritual and moral society. 

Socialism of My Conception, containing a 
i collection of 144 essays written by Gandhi from time 
; to time in ‘Hind Swaraj’, ‘Young India’, ‘Harijan’, etc. 

clearly outlines his views on socialism as also on a 

number of social and economic problems which still 

cry out for a solution. 

Using ‘truth’ and ‘non-violence’ as the govern- 
ing factors, Gandhi handles the relations between 
capital and labour, landlord and tenant, man and 
machine, handicrafts and industrialism, etc., in his 
characteristically humane and original way. To know 
what he meant by socialism, one has to know his 
“views on ‘Hind Swaraj’. In fact, his use of the word 
‘socialism’ is restricted to mean either ‘Hind Swaraj’ 
or ‘sarvodaya’. 

‘Hind Swaraj’ is basically rural, self-governing, 
and decentralised. The society of Gandhi’s dream, 
Sarvodaya, conceived from Ruskin’s Unto This Last, 

i (a proper rendering of ‘Unto This Last’, as provided 
- by Vinoba Bhave, would be antyodaya) is non-violent; 
_ the emphasis being on morality rather than on 
= rationality. 
‘It is a ‘casteless-classless-non-violent’ society that 
_ has emerged from the renunciation of desire and a re- 
_ Ssurrection of the soul. Thus, ‘Truth and ahimsa must 
incarnate in socialism’, and, ‘Only truthful, non- 
violent and pure-hearted socialists will be able to 
_ establish a socialistic society in India and the world. 


7 Progress in ‘Hind Swaraj’ is not the accumulation 
_ of wealth. Rather, possessiveness is to be removed 

_and the twin laws of right life, namely, physical labour 
(sharir shrama) and non-possession (aparigraha), 
1 have to be practised as the social code of conduct. 
e man of ‘sarvodaya’ is moral, ready to sacrifice his 


the lowly: truth, non-violence and participation 
» his nature. 
ee or the use of machinery, has no place 
y. Gandhi’s basic objection to techno- 
not the possibility of its misuse but its in- 
lity with a social system worthy of human 
latever place Gandhi allowed to the ma- 
lothing more than a concession to the 
the situation and the imperfection of 
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human nature—in the last analysis a deviation from 
the norm. 

He abhorred centralisation and did not share the 
socialistic belief, that ‘centralisation of the necessa- 
ries of life will conduce to the common welfare when 
the centralised industries are planned and owned py 
the State. His view was that ‘the evils are inherent 
in industrialism, and no amount of socialism can 
eradicate them.’ Even the equal distribution of 
wealth was not to be through legislation or any other 
socialistic measure. It was to be through changes in 
personal life itself. The man of ‘sarvodaya’, bearing 
in mind the poverty of India, would reduce his wants 
to a minimum. ‘His earning would be free of diş- 
honesty. The desire of speculation would be re- 
nounced...’ There would be self-restraint exercised 
in every sphere of life. 

At the root of Gandhi's doctrine of equal distribu. 
tion was, ‘the trusteeship of the wealthy for the super- 
fluous wealth possessed by them,’ Otherwise, the 
society will be poorer, The reai implication of equal 
distribution is that ‘each man shali have the where- 
withal to supply his natural needs and no more.’ It 
gives no quarter to capitalism, but asks the present 
owning class to reform itself, For. human nature is 
never beyond redemption, since man responds ‘to the 
call of spirit in him’ and rises superior to selfishness. 


It has been claimed that Gandhi’s approach was 
completely rooted in the Indian tradition, But in 
certain matters Gandhi was more Christian, Bud- 
dhist and Jain than Hindu, and more English than 
Indian. Nationalism which is a western value of 
recent times was invested with Indianness. His ethics 
is more reminiscent of Christ’s than any Indian saint’s 
and often what he did was to synthesise the values 
of the East and the West. For ours, to speak of tradi- 
tion, was not a casteless society, though classless it 
was. The fluidity of the caste-system, till the ra- 
tional mind of the West had not eclipsed the Indian 
mind, prevented the formation of classes and purked 
all forms of class-consciousness without the religion 
of free enterprise. Even, today, in most elections, 
class-consciousnes is often submerged by caste-feel- 
ing. Again, one is not quite sure if non-violence as â 
social concept is implicit in Hindu philosophy. Nor is 
it clear whether Gandhi’s man was vyakati (indivi: 
dual) with aparigraha or the pursha of the Hindi 
Scriptures. 

It can not, therefore, be confidently stated thd! 
Gandhi's creative urges came only from Indian values 
and traditions. In any case his puritanism was Ve 
English. And he himself expressed his gratitude © 
some western thinkers, notably Tolstoy and Ruskin | 
and to the Bible. Had his approach to the creation 
of values been wholly Indian, then the large-Sc™” 
prescription of western values in the post-Gandhi? 
era would not have been possible, : 
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the polity could be changed, it would be possible to 
evolve the best in human nature. Plato suggested that 
a rigid hierarchy where only certain people would 
govern Was the solution; Rousseau wanted complete 
equality and a return to the simple undeveloped society 
where man’s best nature could be brought out, and he 
would be rid of the passions and false desires to which 
he is subjected to in modern society. There have been 
others who have worked on a more limited framework. 
| Ruskin and Morris for instance wanted a return to 
j eraftwork and nature; they were depressed by the 
| deterioration in moral and ethical standards and they 
| plamed it on the social structure of their age. In this 
document Na n now pleads against the aims and 
values of modern society; he is inspired by Gandhi’s 
words, ‘May ii be reserved to India to evolve the true 
science of democracy by giving a visible demonstra- 
tion’, to suggest that we could abandon the traditional 
of democracy, and construct a polity 
which is not only more democratic in the sense that 
more people participate in the government of their 
own affairs—but also it is more in keeping with our 
traditions and social evolution. ; 
Narayan’s basic indictment against the western 
democracies is that they are geared to an industrial 
society with an acquisitive psychology and a material- 
ist philosophy. He says: ‘It seems patent to me that 
democracy can not co-exist with the insatiable hun- 
ger for more and more material goods that modern 
industrialism—capitalist, socialist or communist—has 
created. I believe that for man really to enjoy liberty 
and freedom and to practice self-government, it is 
necessary voluntarily to limit his wants. Otherwise, 
the greed for more and yet more will lead to mutual 
conflict, coercion, spoliation, war, and also to a system 
of production that will be so complex as to bind de- 
mocracy hand and foot and deliver it to a bureau- 
cratic oligarchy’. This choice of freedom vis-a-vis 
development of an industrial system exists to all 
_ Countries, even so poor a country as India where even 
the basic needs are not available. Jayaprakash 
Narayan is not against economic progress; what he 
İS strongly against is the form of society which makes 
economic progress the sole criterion of advancement. 
ne wants society itself to limit voluntarily its demands 
or material goods, for it is certain that the system he 
proposes will not necessarily be the most efficient 
economically. 
a e te be goes onig a Ronee 
which lor India; his aim is an EEL ee ae 
welfar Is governed by independent come ae a 
ee States integrated into a structure an a 
en Country. He advocates indirect elec ioga z 
Work a belief that local institutions can be ee a 
ote Ufficiently well to make the basic ee ae 
crude and truly representative of the peop = ete 
_ lage ae which he seems to see is this; 6200 Wn 
elected d be a community which would have wR 
represe committee; this committee in turn ws ae 
; would mee in the regional committee won ee 
> Sonia € represented in the district committee, R 
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i community must be self-sufficient, and 
co-ordinated to the activities of other communities. 
The basic community for co-ordination could be the 
regional community. It would-be the responsibility 
of the village community, which would be the primary 
community, to fulfil the primary needs of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, primary education and health service; 
the responsibility of three matters should be in the 
hands of the villages, because they would be in the 
best position to tackle the problems of the community. 
The centre would not be bereft of powers; it would be ; 
responsible for transport, communications, external * 
relations and defence, but as many activities as 
could be decentralised would be. 


The first reaction that any reader will have is 
that the entire system proposed is idealistic and un- 
realistic. The former is no criticism, while the latter 
needs proper investigation. Narayan suggests that the 
communitarian spirit is not dead in this country, 
and that the villages have in the past through all the 
vicissitudes of the nation managed to preserve their 
democratic form, and it was only the onslaught of 
British organisation that broke the local institutions, 
He also feels that local institutionse like gram pan- 
chayats, etc., have only failed because of the divisive 
influence of Indian party politics. 


The major criticism that one has against Jaya- — 
prakash Narayan’s idea is that there is no indication 
at this moment that villages have either the initia- 
tive or the desire to take over their own affairs. Nor 
is it very clear that the new system would in any way 
remove the defects of oligarchic democracy. Is it true 
to say that villages have or had a democratic consti- 
tution? I find it hard to believe that any society 
which has for so long excluded so large a section Of 
her people as untouchables could be called democratic, 
nor have we heard of many modern villages rid them- 
selves of their ancient prejudices. It is a dangerous 
mistake for educated products of western thought— 
which undoubtedly Jayaprakash Narayan is—to see 
too much in the philosophy of the ancient communi- ~ 
ties of India. es, 


However, the criticism should not swamp the me- 
rit of the document. Those of our modern economists 1 
who believe in the coal-steel complex, or our modern 
romantics who are ‘thrilled’ by the idea of a fourth 
steel plant, seem to forget the fundamental facts of 
this rural nation. Steel plants may give employment Ea 
to a million people and opportunities to the capitalist, < ; 
but the majority of our people are left untouche 
and their poverty goes on increasing. One more ste 
plant is equal to nine more fertiliser factories, and 
Narayan has succeeded in reorientating our minds t 
the villages, he will have achieved the first step to 
wards an agro-industrial society. The village is 


shall have achieved a revolution of far gre 
tude than the one we achieved in 1947. 
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Stopovers at Karachi and Bahrein at no extra cost. 


So eee eee soseeeecreoeseesseeeesesesseserereoss:: 


Se Bombay/Bahrein Rs 734/- Economy Class 
G Rs 1014/- First Class 


Bombay/Kuwait Rs 854/- Economy Class 
Rs 1174/- First Class 


CCCI 


Dépzrture . Tue. — Bombay 12:00 hrs. 
Arrival Tue, — Kuwait 19.40 hrs. 


Departure Wed. — Kuwait 17.00 hrs. 
Artival Thur. — Bombay 05.00 hrs, 


AIR -INDIA 
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change in 50 years: 


Electric lights are fast replacing kerosene 
modern buses ply where bullock carts once w 
means of transport, industries are springing i 
up everywhere... 
In bringing about this transformation, metals h 
played a vital part. Aluminium, for instan 
replacing other metals and wood, in industry and the home. | 
Regarded with little favour only twenty years ago, | 
aluminium has today become the engineer's favourite \ 
f 
| 
ii 


light metal. Itis used in the manufacture of a wide 
range of products from structurals and window-frames 
to foil and collapsible tubes. In the form of paint, 
aluminium provides protection against corrosion... 
is attractive in appearance. 


The wider acceptance aluminium enjoys in the country | 
today is largely due to the ceaseless efforts of 
Indian Aluminium, pioneer and leader of f 
India’s aluminium industry. Indian Aluminium i 
today accounts for almost. 90% of the | 
country’s production and is helping India t 
attain self-sufficiency in aluminium | 
| 
| 
| 


and aluminium products. 


LIN DAL] 


Indian Aluminium 
Company Limited 


A CANADIAN-INDIAN ENTERPRISE 
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| Beautiful because... 


Beautiful because the craftsman 
who made it brought imagination and art 
to his work. So that this exquisite 


form might add grace to its use — 


Er, 


lend beauty to everyday living. 


l We apply our skill to make products 
that serve the home better — that in doing so, 
Í they too may contribute to the beauty of 
| living. A different kind of beauty 
..- beauty that comes from cleanliness, 


health and happiness in the home. 


Aey a, 
\WYTTIAP A553A 


Hindustan Lever serves the hom 
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mEMo ON MATIN EE 


= Note the satisfaction of smoking a. 
bes premium blend of rich Virginia tobaccos., 
Take mto account the Filtron Filter which 
gives you full flavour satisfaction. Profit by 
the smoothness and taste of a good cigarette. 


Acknowledge the quality of the international 
filter cigarette. 


aos TODpS M AT l N EE 


ISSUED By ute IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED 


MC-22 


EER y 


Many have written to us saying 
that they can not subscribe Bo 
because they do not have the funds; © 9 


well, here's a way... 5 i 


and ) you'll get a F REE eo vinci 


` 


All you ‘have to do is to >al us. 
the names and addresses 


of five ne WwW subscribers 
and filty ae 


hich Seeks to reflect, through free discussion, 
i Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, 
blem is debated by writers belonging to different 
Opinions expressed have ranged from congress 
rom ‘sarvodaya to comniunist to swatantra. 


E 


management/RAJ THAPAR 


HT as 


25 £2.10 sh; : 
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SNTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BAG 6155 Bom, 


arrive at a certain degree- of 
‘facing the problems of economics, of - politics, 4 


circulation/RACHEL GRENFELL. 


ibbs Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay-6. Telephone: 75769. Single copy: Rs, 1; 2 sh.; 9 sat 
$38. Reproduction of material prohibited except with the permission oT 
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non-political specialist, too, has voiced his views, In 

has been possible to answer a real need of si 
the facts and ideas of this age ard to- help thinkt, 
cohesion and d 


i 
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E CENSUS 


a symposium on what 
the great counting of 196! 
will teach us 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
An introduction to a massive operation. 


1961 CENSUS 

Asok Mitra, a member of the Indian Civil Service 
who, as Registrar-General, heads the census 
organisation. 


RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 
Ashish Bose, Research Officer, Demographic 
Research Centre, Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi. 


GROWING CITIES 
Hemalata Acharya, is a Reader at the Deccan 
College, Poona. : P 


LITERATE LABOUR 

B. N. Datar, Adviser to the Union Ministry of Labour 
& Employment and Chief (Labour & Employment) 
Planning Commission. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY = 

Kamalesh Ray, of the National Register Unit, 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
New Delhi. 5 


ECONOMIC BREAKTHROUGH ? < 
R. C. Desai, is at present Acting Chief of the Economic 
Survey Branch in the Research and Planning Division of 
the UNI Economic Commission of Asia and the Far East, 
Bangkok. 


POPULATION EMERGENCY wae ee 
Shushila S. Gore, started Bombay's first family planning 
centre in 1937, is now in charge of the Government of = 
India’s Family Planning, Training and Research Centre. — 


BOOKS : a Pama E i 
Reviewed by Ranjit Gupta, A. K. Banerjee, Ashish Bos 
‘Seminarist’, S. B., and Bilquaisse Bhojani, == 


FURTHER READING ; 
A selected and relevant bibliography 


COVER Wes Tare 
Designed by Didi Gidwani. ; 


: WITH her first census taken in 1872, India will 
take her tenth decennial population census in 
February/March, 1961. This is perhaps the 
longest modern census history for any country 
in Asia and a tribute must be paid to those 
pioneers who between 1864 and 1901 slowly but 
courageously worked out the details of this vast 
idertaking. Looking back on those first cen- 
ses, We find that the preliminary experiments 
ing up to the first census of 1872 were 
mcerned with the problem of coverage 
tire try and chiefiy cartography. 
censuses before 1372 bear evid- 
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ae ; _ by virtue of the Census Act, about a million 


tions. Contrary to uninformed Opinion, which 
seems to imagine that the pre-Independeng, 
censuses were little concerned with economic in- 
formation, it is to be acknowledged today that 
the classification developed in 1901, ang 
refined in 1911, can still serve as a model for 
countries suffering from an insufficiently de. 
veloped economy and a preponderance of rural 
skills. In fact, it can still be argued whether 
the international classifications of occupation 
and industry are really quite suited to under. 
developed or developing economies. 


Much has been mede of the Indian census’s 
pre-occupation with ca | tribes and! cog- 
nate anthropologicai or the decades, 
While indeed a very larg 
anthropological literature t 
Indian census, it needs to be e 
the Indian census has alwa 
with demographic, cultur 
One is liable to ignore ti 
paration of age and life tabies, India has always 
been fortunate in securing the services of the 
most eminent actuaries, beginning with Sir 
George Hardy, and this iong line of actuarial 
investigations since 1881 has provided to the 
world valuable devices for the construction of 
age and life tables out of inadequate and often 
very unsatisfactory material. 


in the pre- 


A third important feature of past censuses is 
also insufficiently appreciated. The Indian cen- 
sus has never been bound hand and foot to 
cast-iron’ tradition but has broken new ground 
at every census without necessarily losing comi 
parability with previous censuses. Thus the In- 
dian census has always paid a great deal of 
attention to the changing scene and the require- 
ments of government, while trying to keep pace 
with the census quests of other advanced 
countries. 


It is precisely for these reasons that the 
decennial census has become such a Vital ele- 
ment in our national life. It is also time to wean 
it of some of its very odd weaknesses. The Indian 
census is a discontinuous organisation, It rises 
like a phoenix out of its ashes barely a year 9” 
a half or ‘two before the census date, winds up 
by the third year of the decade and the? 
heard of no more for the next six or seven Years 
It is only after 1947 that the post of Registi 
General has been created in principle, althoue 
it has never been continuously ‘filled by 2 whole 
time officer. 


e 
The census is primarily an administrati“ 


undertaking in which, for a short While, pi- 
energies of the entire administrative mach 
nery are employed and then broken off. tion 
imparts an empiric character to the Opera 


which is not desirable for something tai is 
more than an administrative quest. The CO... 


pic 
citi- 


is also largely an honorary undertaking to 


m all walks of life are drawn in by a 
aw and all their devotion and good 
fairly long period of time go largely 


gens fro 
f fiat of the 1 
work over a 


| 

t \ unpaid. These are the veiis O an Indian 

q | census which severely restrict its scope, accu- 

r | racy and venturesomeness. 

; l But there is also a brighter side. The Indian 

i i census is acknowledged as a national under- 

a | taking in which it is able to secure the loyalty 

7 | and devotion of a very large number of officials 

a | and non-officials, which probably gives its re- 

| sults greater accuracy and greater coverage 

S | than if the census were to be undertaken by 

a hired enumerators. The census is still regarded 

sw as a national task in which everybody feels it 

of | nis duty to be interested and to help with every- 

Go | thing in his power. Over the years the census 

ut | has won a friend in every citizen and no ene- 

d | mies at all. 

5 i The enthusiasm, probity and care with which 

5 í the least little census enauiry is attended to 

O from every corner of India is a matter about which 

W one feels immensely proud, for the census is 

A universally regarded as a standard, impartial 

7 t enquiry which throws up its figures without fear 

if i or favour, to be utilised by anybody who likes 

i to do so; while officers concerned with census 

' ' taking have maintained a consistent standard 

i of critical analysis no matter whether such an 

is f analysis embarrasses the prevailing government. 
o o In short, no census officer has felt himself called 
to f upon to solicit or justify the policies of any par- 
do d ticular government. On their side, governments 
vo l also have appreciated this objectivity and per- 
en mitted their census officers a degree of freedom 
of ordinarily denied in other walks of the adminis- 
| tration. 

s a But the eve of the Third Five Year Plan 
Provides an occasion for more critical stock- 
taking. There is no doubt that a decennial po- 

$ piton census can furnish the broad aggre- 

n TAR many pertinent fields which are more 

n The oe than small precisely conducted surveys. 

n Cee S yields microscopic as well as macro- 

es Pee ee It provides enough figures and 

ad mea nee for the local planner who wishes to 
1p as for th he village or part of a village, even 

18 j e entire country. 

r5. ae a the purpose of planning, whether demo- 

at ability i Social, cultural or economic, compar- 

hi Y is desirable and it is essential that 


uniformi 
i ay, of concepts, definitions and methods 


anaes maintained. This does not imply that 
Pts, definitions and methods should be re- 


‘ tain 
a A ees Saat On the other hand, this also 
i- changes at there should not be any violent 


in the basic concepts. 


unfortunately 
rather 
conse- 


: census has 
Shar its economic concepts 
Rive Over a me conaisce. Ate) a 
erent 

; picture of some aspects of the working 
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t is difficult to construct a co- : niter 
ciently supervised has a 


force over the decades. The discontinuous 
character of the census office makes elaborate 
analysis difficult. Thus, it is often difficult to 
piece together a coherent picture of mother- 
tongues and languages.: In some censuses, for 
example, the principle is adopted of publishing 
all the languages that are returned, without any 
attempt at their classification. In some other 
censuses, chiefly the one following the com- 
pletion of Grierson’s Linguistic Survey, brave 
attempts were made at proper classification, as 
a consequence of which many important names 
did not receive satisfactory attention. In the 
same way religion and caste reached their high- 
est enumeration in 1911, but no very effective 
concordance was made in 1931. 


Administrative requirements also leave their ~ 
indelible marks on the census. e.g., in 1941 a full - z 
enumeration of castes was decreed while in 1951 eae 
the census enumerated not only Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes but those which were not 
non-backward. In 1961, only those castes and 
tribes which are scheduled by the President’s 
Order will be recorded and their numbers and 
characteristics ascertained. The President’s 
Order itself is so framed that few castes or 
tribes are scheduled throughout the country. As 
a result, a caste which is scheduled in one state 
is out of schedule in another and it becomes 
impossible to ascertain the total strength of that 
caste throughout the country. Then again, names 
are taken in and out of the Order which will 
make the 1961 enumeration not comparable with é 
that of 1951. 3 


Except for the general population, the 
cultural, demographic and economic tables 
change from year to year in form and content. 
Their richness varies according to the extent of 
their cross-classification, the uniformity of which 
is not maintained owing to budgetary un- 
certainties. ee 


Finally, the quality of the statistics and the - 
reportage varies not only from year to year but 
within the same year from State to State. The 
Census Department has not maintained so far 
a nucleus of trained and qualified personnel. It 
does not maintain a continuity of research, of 
concepts, definitions and methods. Nor has it 
so far taken annual surveys, nor any project 
for critical monographs during the inter-censal. 
period. The extent of non-official critical lite- 
rature, except in the recent past, either on sta- ‘ 
tistics or the findings of the population censuse: 
has been very lean. The censuses are not be 
subjected to any systematic, scientific analysi 
but have merely served for semi-politica 
writing. gta Bae 

Manual sorting and tabulation by a x 
number of unevenly qualified or unqualifi 


sons scattered over ten 


trative dexterity involved in such a pro- 
put administrative dexterity is not always 
ubstitute for statistical precision. It should 
“matter of great concern and anxiety for 
everybody interested in the Indian census to 
snow that the Census Organisation does not 
‘possess a single mechanical sorter or tabulator 
of its own and therefore has to go in for all 
kinds of devices and subterfuges to enable it to 
extract statistics from the original record and 
thus avoid the errors involved in copying them. 


Rs The discontinuity of the Census Organisa- 
“tion prevents maintenance of records from one 
census to another. Thus, no work of search for 
any particular area or cohort is possible. All 
' this adds up to the stark admission that although 
India has the longest and proudest records of 
modern census history and deals with the world’s 
second largest population, yet it is in danger of 
falling behind, in quality and accuracy, even the 
small and new countries of Asia which took their 
first census, let us say, in the last decade or have 
not yet taken their first census either. For even 
these countries have begun with a paid census, 
an appreciable assembly of sorting and tabulat- 
ing machines and trained workers. In fact, the 
very empiric, ad hoc and discontinuous charac- 
“ter of the Indian tradition threatens its life and 
quality in the future. The most favourite slo- 
gan of any bureaucracy anywhere in the world 
is: we have muddled through in the past, why 
can’t we muddle through in the future? 


The Indian census is thus at the cross-roads. 
It has served well in the past but has to do 
etter in the future. It has been a wise deci- 
on on the part of government to perpetuate 
Registrar General’s office and take a sample 
S every year of roughly one per cent of 
the population. Through this sample census, an- 
iual surveys will be possible of population 
) irth, death and infant mortality rates 
us other innovations. It is to be hoped 
annual census will be utilised for testing 

; definitions and methods in a sys- 


as cts of our demographic, 
m cor omic life on national, 
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THE reference date for the 1961 
Census of India is the sunrise of 
March 1, 1961. The enumeration 
will, however, be spread over a pe- 
riod of 24 days, that is, from 
February 10 to March 5, 1961. Dur- 
ing the 19 days between February 
10 (inelusive) and the sunrise of 


p March 1, 1961, the census enume- _ 
rator will visit all the households 


under his charge to take the count 
He will follow it up by a re 
round of all households durin 
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He will o enumerate an: 
whom he finds in a househol 
had not been enumerated i 
the period Febna 1 
ary 28, 1961. 

In areas whi h g 


oe 
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CENSUS OF INDIA 1961 


[ To be filled up during Enumeration ] 
PART I—HOUSEHOLD SCHEDULE 


Is this an institution? 


ee. 


LOCATION CODE : 


Full Name of Head 
of Household 


S.C. 
S.T. 


A. Cultivation 


x. Land under cultivation by Household 
(i) owned or held from Government 


Local name of right 
on land 


(ii) held from private persons or institutions 
for payment in moncy, kind or share 


Gii) Total of items (i) and (ii) 


2. Land given to private persons for cultiva- 
tion for payment in money, kind or share 


B. Household Industry 


Household industry (not on the scale of a 
registered factory) conducted by the Head 
Of the household himself and/or mainly 
members of the household at home or 
within the village in rural areas and only 
at home in urban areas. ( 


(b) 
C. Workers at Cultivation or Houschold 
+ Industry - j 
Members including Head of family working 
and/or hired workers kept wholetime during 
current or last working season. 


> 


1. Houschold Cultivation only 


2. Household Industry only 


3, Both in Household Cultivation & 
Household Industry 


Dated Signature of Supervisor 


Nature of Industry 


Number of 
months in 


Members of family working: 
Other | Other 
males | females | Total 


Hired 
workers 


——— aN 
Dated Signature of Enumerator 


Note: Part II—Census Population Record overleaf should be filled up during the first round of 
enumeration (10 February to 28 February) from the enumeration slips relating to. the 


household and brought up-to-date with corrections, if any, 
check period 1 March to 3 March, 1961. 


agency areas of Andhra Pradesh 
~ and Orissa enumeration will take a 
‘little longer than the stipulated 
period. In certain parts of NEFA 
and Naga Hills Tuensang Area enu- 
meration has already commenced 

will continue up to March, 

61. 


P 


believe that there is 
useless population, the 
ouseless persons will be 


after the second visit during 


than one night by the regular enu- 
merators of these areas. 

In the Indian census the can- 
vasser method is used, that is, an 
enumerator will visit each house- 
hold during the enumeration pe- 
‚riod to take the count. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to have a complete 
list of all the households he has 
to visit in order to ensure complete 
coverage. The first step in an In- 
dian census consists of numbering 
and listing of houses. The house- 
numbering and houselisting was 
completed between the months of 
April and November, 1960, 


In some States like Kerala, Mad- 


tas, Mysore and Andhra Pradesh, 


om 


Ri 


ollection, Haridwar 


housenumbering was comp! 
even before the big monsoon el 
ed. In those States which can 
pleted housenumbering and haces 
listing early, the operation was a 
dertaken by regular village reve z 
officials while those in which the 
were accomplished later, a 
done by persons who will als) i 
the enumeration for - the next 
census. 


Nue 


Uniform Decision 

At the earlier censuses no uni- 
form design of a houselist was | 
adopted and only the minimum 
essential information required for 
enumeration was collected. At the 
next census a uniform houselist will 
be adopted for all States, Union 
territories and islands. The follow- 
ing is a list of the items that have 
been covered by the housenumber- 
ing and houselisting operation: 

1. Building Number (Municipal 
local authority or Census Num- 
ber, if any). 

Building Number with sub- 
numbers for each census house. 
Purpose for which census house 
used, e.g., dwelling, shop, shop- 
cum-dwelling, business, factory, 
workshop, school or other ins- 
titution, jail, hostels, hotel, ete: f 
Name of establishment or pIo- 
prietor. 

Name of product(s), 
servicing undertaken. 
Average number of persons 
employed daily last week (ine 
cluding proprietor, Or poust: 
hold members, if working): i 
Kind of fuel or power 
machinery is used. 
Description of census house 
Material of wall. 
Material of roof. 
Sub-number of each © 
household with census 
number. 

Name of head of nouseho 
Does the household live in 
or rented house? 


repair 0! 


ens! 
usé 


esidiné in 


Number of persons X A 
day 


census household 0” 
visit. 

14, Males 
15. Females 

Data on housing, such 
rial of wall, material ° esse 
number of rooms as well age! | 
tial data relating to establis e | 
workshop or factories like ne a 
establishment or proprieto 


matè 
as Mo 
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produced, average 


5 (s) 
6 oduct 


eted f pr rsons working and 
art. numer Se ee power if machinery 
om- kind i will thus be collected, at 
Use. | is Hinc request of the National 
un f the sp 5 Organisation and the 
enue puilding, f Commerce and Indus- 


$ i inistry OF 
a a respectively. 


was The ultimate unit for census 
0 do j meration is the household. It 
ie | ned for the purpose of the 
IS nsus as ‘a group of persons who 
commonly live together and wake 
uni- their meals from a common ae 
was i A chen unless the exigencies of ‘ or 
mum | prevented any of them from doing 
1 tor | so’ The number of _persons re- 
t the | siding in each household at the 
twill | time of houselisting will be record- 
Inion | ed in the houselist. This has given 
llow- i the Census Department a prelimi- 
have | nary estimate of India’s popula- 
nber- tion. 
yO Definitions 
icipal ji The census household may or 
Num- (may not have a main entrance 
opening on the outside world. If 
sub- it has, then it is also a census 
Louse. house which is ‘a structure or part 
house of a structure inhabited or vacant 
shop- or a dwelling, a shop-cum-dwel- 
ctory, ling or a place of business, work- 
EUS shop, school, ete., with a separate 
1, eg main entrance.’ It is possible that 
; pro- a census house may contain two 
j or more households. This will be 
air of the case where the households do 
a hot have separate main entrances 
ne but together have a separate main 
io au $ the outside world. The cen- 
i sao itself may be part of a 
A if like a eaa ucture on the ground 
ck of flats. 
, ie Separate structure is called 
| Gen uilding’ and each flat with a 
talled Gy ele entrance will be 
vert @ block » census house’. Thus in 


Onsisting of four flats, 
i he m the Tuding and 
e flats will be a 

pe ' E house. In the houselist it 
$ eee to make distinctions of 

above, Ne categories mentioned 
Stage, the the housenumbering 
and the building, the census house 
Rumbereq wsehold has each been 
cen ent and the numbers have 
It fo nae in separate columns. 
ensus Poa definition that the 


Unit, 
Will pe The purpose for which 


Colu A used will be entered in 


nous? | the block 


the period of enumera- 


ket and where much of 


PART II—CENSUS POPULATION RECORD, 
(To be compiled from individual Census Slips) 


PERSONS 
TOTAL 
= 5 ‘Fie 5 a og eea Tap 
Dated Signature of Supervisor Dated Signature of Enumerator 


tion, the enumerator, when he produced were consumed by th 
visits each household will have to family itself, collection of informa 
fill in two forms, a Household tion purely on the basis of indi 
Schedule, where information re- viduals tended to be 
lating to a household as a whole misleading unless such informa À 
will be collected, and an Enume- was supplemented by informati EE 
ration Slip, where data in concerning economic activities Of 
respect of each individual person the household as an entity 
enumerated in the household will Household Schedule has been 
be collected. signed, therefore, to coll 
The Household Schedule repro- on the chief economic ac 
duced alongside is a new feature the households in o 
of the 1961 Census. In the earlier cultivation and househo 
Indian censuses, data were collected dustry. 7 Bor Re 
only in regard to individuals. It The , E peas 
was thought that in the case of 6 ut 
countries of such economic status — 
as ours, where not all the goods 
produced entered the money mar- 
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ward/mohalla/enumerator's block, 
followed by the household number 
as given in the houselist. The rect- 
angle at the end of the Location 
Code will indicate that the house- 
hold is an institution. 


If the household belongs to a 
member of a Scheduled Caste or 
Scheduled Tribe recognised as such 
for a State, the word ‘S.C. or ‘S.T. 
will be entered in the parallelogram 
at the end of the column relating 
to the full name of the head of 
the household. 


Household cultivation will relate 
to the extent of land under culti- 
vation (i) owned or held from 
government and/or (ii) held from 
private persons or institution for 
payment in money, kind or share. 
The land will be classified accord- 
ing to the local name of right of 
ownership or of cultivation. This 
will also include land not actually 
cultivated by a household but given 
to a private person for cultivation 
for payment in money, kind - or 
share. 


Household Industry 


Under household industry, the 
nature of the household industry 
and the number of months in the 
year during which it is conducted 
will be given. A simple definition 
acceptable to all levels of intelli- 
gence and application has been 
adopted for household industry. 

The emphasis is laid on participa- 
tion of the head of the. household 
and/or members of the household. 
In the case of rural areas, partici- 
‘pation of members of the house- 
hold is possible if the household 
industry is located at home or 
within the village because village 
organisation is such that it makes 
it possible for the members of the 
- household to move about freely in 
the village to look after their work. 
In urban areas, however, such free 
movement may not be possible and, 
therefore, household industry in 
-ban areas has been restricted 
nly to those industries which have 
n located at home. Where, 
Y, Dart of the work is done 


the yarn for weaving 
into warp and woof, 
will be considered as a 
adustry even in urban 


a, 


2 the house, e.g, preparing 


main operation of 


weaving is conducted within the 
house and only one or two opera- 
tions are conducted outside. 


The number of working family 
members and hired workers 
in household cultivation and house- 
hold industry will also be entered 
in the Household Schedule. For 
members of a family the number 
will be separately given for the 
head, other male and other female 
members. 


The Schedule 


This Household Schedule, when 
tabulated by suitable class ranges 
of land under cultivation, number 
of months during which household 
industry is run, input of family 
and hired labour, and when Cross- 
classified by information about 
land cultivated and household in- 


dustry conducted, will yield a 
wealth of information never ob- 
tained before. The Household 


Schedule will also give us an idea 
of how much cultivation is deficit, 
self-sufficient or surplus, that is, 
for the market. It will also bear 
indirect evidence to the extent of 
under-employment in the twin 
fields of cultivation and household 
industry. 


At the back of the Household 
Schedule there will be a ‘Census 
Population Record’ as counted at 
the census in each household, giv- 
ing essential information for each 
individual enumerated in the 
household, such as name, relation- 
ship to the head of the household, 
age, marital status and description 
of work, if working. This will serve 
as a valuable population record 
until 1971, if it can be periodically 
brought up-to-date by making cor- 
rections for births, deaths and mi- 
grations. Even if it is not done, 
the Population Record will be a 
valuable document that can be 
used as a sampling frame after the 
1961 census in any enauiry based 
on households. Similarly, the 
houselists can be used as a samp- 
ling frame for establishments. Ar- 
rangements will, therefore, be 
made to preserve these two docu- 


ments in their respective local 
areas. 


The individual Enumeration Slip 
will be of the size of 44%” x 6%”. The 


z size has been found suitable both 
_ for recording the information fully 


== 


-risk of ignoring comparab: 


ely Collection, Haridwar 


and properly and also for so 
at a later stage to produce 
census tables. To facilitate em, | 
meration the questions have haa | 
printed in brief in the slip fen \ 
and to facilitate the recording el Í 
answers geometrical designs has 


rtin 


been printed where the ano | 
are simple and will be recordeq x Í 
abbreviations. The answers will h | 
recorded within the space provid. | 
ed. This will facilitate the sortin | 
work. The Houselist Form, a Í 
Household Schedule and the Eny- 
meration Slip have been translateg | 
into all the regional languages gf | 
the Constitution to facilitate enu- i 
meration. In addition, they have } 
been translated into Manipuri and | 
a special kind of Urdu suitable for | 
Jammu and Kashmir. f 


9 
In an operation of the magni- | 
tude of the Indian census, with so | 
many limitations such as honorary 
enumeration, engagements of 
nearly a million workers from all 
walks of life, insufficiency of | 
training, illiteracy among the po- | 
pulation and difficulty of enume 
rators in grasping concepts of the 
slightest complexity, the scope for | 
introducing new features in aly } 
census is severely restricted. Be- | 
sides, the basic census question | 
naire should be as simple and small 
as possible. 


Comparability 


In the next place, one of My 
ereat values of the census is con | 
parability: the results of one censis | 
should be comparable to those i 
the previous ones for the purp? 
of measuring progress Or aier 
wise. This demands that contin 
ty should be maintained s0 a 
possible in concepts and questi a 
from one census to another. Tig- 
is, therefore, little scope 100 ing 
ing new questions or undert@ 
new enquiries. 


nde 
Nevertheless, the impact of 1 eat 


y 
pendence and successive A ot 
plans has changed out ae they 
life and in several partici de 


census Enumeration Slip Siy t 
parted from the past, ever. afl 


continuity. These depatt 
of course, be regarded a 
tions i er of ah 

ns in a mann ont 
ap 


The 1961 census questia 
includes the usual de™ 


r 


things- 


enu- | 
have | 
| and | 
e for 


stion- 


next 
; departure 
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INDIVIDUAL ENUMERATION SLIP 


a ENTIAL CENSUS 1961 
Location Code 
a(a) Name 
Jationship pec 
noe 2 birthday EE 
ital Birth- 
3 Meni n Kape 
Duration of- ye eee 
R/U 4(c) residence if i P 
4 (b) Born R/ = born elsewhere i i 
f] 1 
f Seer 1 
Sa 4 
(a) Nationality 5(b) Religion -T Se eee 
S.C:] Literacy & 
yc) S.T. 6 Education < -5n AS 
Mother Any other 
J(e) tongue 2b) language(s) eee ee 
Working as Working as 
8 Cultivator 9 Agricultural 
labourer 
(a) Nature of 
Work n eee 
Worki t 
10 Household Nature of GUY Epes 
Industry (b) Household 
Industry, —_@i@@——____________ 
(a) Nature of 
Work 
ci Nature of Industry, i 
Doing (b) Proein Trade Ogee 
11 Other or Service 
than 8, 
9 or 10 
Name of 
(d) Establishment 
12 Activity if 
ot Working taise 
= 


oe viz., name for identifi- 
= a relationship to head, sex, 
: Marital status, birth-place. At 
aie census, two 
a ars. have been introduced to 
The enstation. in more detail. 
ion a S new questions are: Ques- 
Urban Whether born in rural or 
duration A and Question 4(c) 
Wher ce residence, if born else- 
indicate acre two questions will 
ciseq a e push and pull exer- 
birth pla Migrations by a person’s 
3 See and place of residence. 
Most dith nomic questions are the 
a ae all censuses. There 
questions for the 
ae (Questions 8 to 12). A 


as been made in the 


demographic , 


concepts for the collection of eco- 


nomic data. In earlier censuses, Or 
at least at the last few censuses, 
income or economic independence 
was made a criterion in measur- 
ing the economy of the country. 
A count was made of all persons 
who were economically indepen- 
dent and of those who were eco- 
nomically dependent. An interme- 
diate category of economic semi- 
dependence was also introduced in 
the 1931 census. This category 
was called working dependent in 
1931, partly dependent in 1941 and 
earning dependent in 1951. It was 
introduced to cover cases of child- 
ren and women, especially in the 
agricultural and household industry 


sectors who worked but did not 
contribute the same amount of 
work as an adult male. 


In practice, however, this inter- 
mediate category did not seem to 
have worked well and it was felt 
that a large number of women who ~ 
were family workers had not been 
returned as such, as the criterion 
adopted was income, earning or de- 
pendency. Stress has, therefore, 
been laid at the forthcoming cen- 
sus on work so that all people who 
work, including family workers. 
who are not in receipt of any in- 
come, or working children who 
can not earn enough for their main- 
tenance, will also be included as 
workers, 


Double Check 


In order to make sure that a per- 
son who does not return himself 
as a worker is not actively engag- 
ed in any economic activity, a 
question (No. 12) has been asked, 
viz., activity of a non-working per- 
son and in the slip itself he will 
be listed as one of the following 
categories: 


(a) Housewives and other adult 
family members who do do- i 
mestic duties but no other Ss 
work. 

(b) Full time students doing no 
other work.- 

(c) Infants and other depend- 
dents who do not work. 


(d 


< 


Retired persons doing no 
work again, receivers of agri- 
cultural or non-agricultural 
rent, royalty or dividend. 

(e) Beggars, vagrants, indepen- 
dent women without indica- 
tion of source of income and 


others of unspecified source 
of existence, 


(f) Inmates of penal, mental 
and charitable institutions. 
(g) Persons seeking employment 
for the first time. epee 


(h) Persons employed before an 
now out of employment b 


seeking work, 


Bap 

Another important change ror m 
past census practice is that 
rate questions have been 
to working at c jon 


ourer (Question No. 9), ¥ 
household industry (Qt 
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40) and working in any other eco- 
nomic activity (Question No. 11). 
Nearly 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion will be recorded in the first 
three. categories. They may be 
working at one or two of the above. 
The answers to the questions will 
pe recorded accordingly and the 
work at cultivation or as agricul- 
tural labourer or at household in- 
dustry will be cross-tabulated. The 
principal work will be indicated by 
a ring round the number which cor- 
responds to it. The secondary work 
will be indicated by a tick against 
the number corresponding to it. 


While for, cultivation and agri- 
cultural labour abbreviations will 
be used for recording answers, 
in the case of household industry 
the nature of work (Question 10a), 
nature of household industry 
(Question 10b) will be recorded in 
full. Even in a household industry) 
where the head of the household 
and members of the family work, 
outside labour may also be employ- 
ed. A note will be made according- 
ly of employees (Question No. 11c). 
The details of persons who are do- 
ing work other than cultivation, 
agricultural labour or household 
. industry will be collected in res- 
pect of the nature of their work 
(Question No, 11a), nature of pro- 
| fession, trade or industry in which 

employed (Question 11b), class of 
worker (Question No. lic) and 
name of establishment (Question 
1id). The question on class of 
worker will divide workers sepa- 
rately into employer, employee, 
single worker and family worker. 
The auestion on name of establish- 
ment is only to help find out the 
nature of industry in case it is not 
adequately described in Question 
11¢b). 


Economic Facts 


~ he next census coincides with 

the completion of the Second Five 
_ Year Plan period. It is hoped that 
` the census tables will yield ade- 
quate information on the economic 
of the people. Besides giving 
ber of persons working in 
different categories men- 


h detailed 


tabulations for persons in Question 
11. both by industry and occupa- 
tion. There will be cross-tabulation 
between cultivation, agricultural 
labour and household industry, be- 
tween household industry and work 
in another industry. Persons who 
are not working will be classified by 
age and educational qualifications. 
The industrial and occupational 
classification will also be cross- 
classified by age groups and educa- 
tional qualifications. These tables 
are expected to yield sufficient 
data to measure the manpower re- 
sources of the country. 


Social Questions 


The social questions follow the 
usual census pattern. There will be 
a question on nationality, religion 
and Scheduled Caste and Schedul- 
ed Tribe (Question No. 5), another 
on literacy and education (Ques- 
tion No. 6) and a third on mother- 
tongue and any other language 
(Question No. 7). The definition of 
literacy is ability to read any sim- 
ple letter either in print or in ma- 
nuscript together with ability to 
write a simple letter. Thus, it as- 
sumes the ability to comprehend 
a piece of writing. In this ques- 
tion, if a person can both read and 
write and has passed a written 
examination or examinations as 
proof of an educational standard 
attained by him, the highest exami- 
nation passed will be recorded. For 
languages other than mother- 
tongue, any language which a per- 
son understands best and can use 
with felicity in communicating 
with others will be recorded. The 
number of such languages record- 
ed will not be more than two. 


The printing of these forms is a 
stupendous task. More than 55 
crores of census slips, 11 crores of 
Household Schedules and 2.2 crores 
of Houselist Forms have been print- 
ed in the regional languages. Only 
a small percentage of the forms 
has been printed in English. 


Though the census is technically 
a Central subject, it has been pos- 
sible to carry out the operations 
successfully only through the wiling 
cooperation of the State govern- 
ments who place at the disposal 
of the census the entire adminis- 
trative machinery in all depart- 


yey 


ments, directorates and distr 


The total enumerating agency 


the forthcoming census will cant 


i 
| 
{ 
| 
H 
sist of about a million persons | 
School masters and village reveny, f 
officials will form the main pull | 
of this agency, especially in rural | 
areas. In urban areas, the staf | 
of local bodies, Central and 
State government servants and also | 
public-spirited non-officials wil 
be recruited to undertake the work, | 


New ground has peen broken in 
the census of 1961. A great deal 
more of preparation has gone 
into the designing of the schedules 
than ever before. Requests were 
circulated as early as 1959 to all 
users of census data, including the 
ministries, State governments, uni- 
versities, specialised institutions 
and representative private organi- | 
sations like chambers of commerce, | 
soliciting suggestions on what f 
should be asked at the forthcom- } 
ing census and why. These sug- r 
gestions were pooled and discussed 
in a series of conferences towards 
the end of 1958 with representa- 
tives of ministries, State gover- 
ments, specialised institutions and 
other bodies. 


Field Tests 


A first draft of the schedules wa | 
worked out and then tested 1 | 
the field with the help of the State | 
Statistical Bureaus and several 
specialised institutions. The expe 
rience gained at the first field test | 
was utilised to modify the soit 
dules further and another series 0 
field tests in the ‘middle of 1% 
tried out the modified forms. h 
results of the second field 
were carefully scrutinised ana mi 
del tables prepared out of tne 
find out how well they would atl 
the various demands. tu 
October, 1959, were the 
finally designed together 
instructions. 


The various drafts and thes 


sults of the field tests nave ais | 
the first of their kind 12 


tests 
d mo 


schedule 
with the 


re 


census history. Similarly, ©" ger 
pulations were extensively monst | 
taken and all the users 0 | se | 
data repeatedly consulted in “an 
ries of conferences before * aug’ 


forms were finally settled iP jabo 
ust, 1960, Here again, CH tatio 
rate preparations and const 
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a unique feature of the 


ts | 
Fs | m Eis which also profited by 
mo | 196 deliberations of an interna 
ns, \ m ] seminar held in June/July, 
Lue ( Ce at Bombay under the auspi- 
uk f gy ‘of the United Nations and 
ral i Government of India to discuss the 
E | evaluation and utilisation of cen 
So | sus data. 
will i ; 
rk, | Uniformity 
in For the first time advantage has 
leal i peen taken of 2 uniform system 
one | of administration throughout me 
les | country to enforce uniformity o 
ere || concepts, definitions, methods and 
all | illustrations throughout the land. 
the | Even translations in the regional 
mi- | languages have been centrally con- 
ions | trolled and scrutinised to make 
ras | sure that in the act of translation 
rce, | concepts and definitions or even 
hat | illustrations are not distorted. 
om- | Thus, every form and — every 
ug- \ instruction prevails uniformly 
ssed f throughout the country. Even the 
ards | Houselist Forms and the method of 
ata- | numbering houses and villages 
ern- | have been made uniform. 
and f 
{ This is the first occasion when 
| all areas have been scrupulously 
| checked against maps, the areas, 
! jurisdictions and boundaries of 
was towns have been carefully checked 
| in and assessed and maps have been 
state Prepared for every enumerator’s 
yeral block corresponding roughly to 120 


to 150 households. These maps 
with their explanatory notes are a 
Mighty achievement of the census 
of 1961. Uniform tests have been 
applied for the determination of 
een areas throughout the coun- 

© ensure comparability or ur- 
an conditions and to measure the 


m {0 
serve conditions underlying rural/urban 
anti migration. 


e Schedules have been printed 
R ean in regional languages to 
te better comprehension and 


Be ater accuracy of return. 

z ; 
aia of here are other unique features 
t ae thi 


Usted, 1961 census which can be 


ndet ont a as follows. Th rough- 

u : The aim through 
enh i ae been to minimise the ques- 
a me tions -> eNd maximise the tabula- 
Wel formation sw 2Y the first time, in- 
AU | entire ut Will be available for the 
la = Fae. of all establishments 


arge or small, classified 
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according to industrial classifica- 
tions by class ranges or number of 
persons employed and the type of 
fuel or power used. Valuable infor- 
mation will be collected on the ma- 
terial of roof and material of wall, 
which will give an index of cons- 
tructional activity and will yield 
very rich results when corelated 
with such features as rainfall, crop 
pattern, livelihood pattern, avail- 
ability of forests and the rural and 
urban character. Housing informa- 
tion will also give us an insight 
into the state of congestion in 
housing. 


Working Force 


As has been explained, the House- 
hold Schedule will yield a wealth 
of detail about cultivation and 
household industry that has never 
been obtained before. Hitherto, the 
Indian census has had one system 
of economic classification, which 
has been a combination of occupa- 
tional and industrial classification. 
This has served its purpose in the 
past because India’s industrial eco- 
nomy was not highly developed. 
The need is now felt to have a 
two-fold classification of all work- 
ers: (a) in their own individual 
occupations and (b) in the indus- 
tries in which they serve. 


As has been explained above, 
the separate tables on occupation 
and industry, cross-classified by 
four age groups, educational qua- 
lifications and migrancy, will yield 
a wealth of revealing information 
about our working force. Similar- 
ly, persons not engaged in economic 
activity will also be cross-classi- 
fied by four age group and educa- 
tional standards. 


A correspondence will be at- 
tempted between persons eng- 
aged in household industries and 
persons in non-household industry, 
that is, organised industry or ser- 
vices. ‘This. two-way classification 
will serve to indicate the complex- 
ity of our economy in the transi- 
tional stage where it still. harks 
back to traditional occupations 
and yet has its face turned firmly 
to industrial organisation. 


For the first time in our census 
history a count will be taken of 
the family worker who goes un- 
remunerated in cash but is such an 


` 


Si es 


Seo Sel P 


indispensable factor in our econo- 
my. The population of family 
workers classified by sex, broad 
age groups and type of occupa- 
tion or industry will indirectly 
indicate the dimensions of under- 
employment. 

In conjunction with the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search a special enumeration card 
has been devised for scientific 
and technical personnel. All scien- 
tific and technical personnel will 
each be given a card to fill up and 
either hand over to the enumera- 
tor or mail to the Registrar Ge- 
neral’s office. This special card 
will yield valuable information on 
technical and scientific qualifica- 
tions and conditions of employ- 
ment. 


Additional Information 


Continuing the Indian census 
tradition in anthropological and 
sociological enquiries, a special and 
very detailed survey has been un- 
dertaken of about 500 selected vil- 
lages in all parts of India. Selection 
of these villages has been done ac- 
cording to special tests and re-_ 
quirements. These accounts will 
contain basic information about 
their social and economic structure, 
layout, distribution of amenities, 
communities, roads and communi- 
cations, building material, trans- ~ 


port vehicles, in addition to 
anthropological and sociological 
details. 


A detailed survey is in progress 
of cottage industries, handicrafts 
and household industries through- 
out the country. It is hoped to 
bring out a column for each State 
which will contain not only an 
account of each craft or industry, 
its technical processes, but also 
lists of master craftsmen and ac- — 
counts of techniques. The 1961 
census will also examine lists of 
languages returned in the census 
and produce monographs on: 
Scheduled Tribes for each State, 

It is also intended to continu 
analytical work of census data with — 
the object of publishing separate _ 
monographs on specific subjeci Zz 
after the main census tabula 
are over. Apart from fresh y 
the census will undertake to 
print selections of past census T 
ports, oj. eee 


fakk Bore 


os step 
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A SMALL but significant addition 
to the census questionnaire in 1961 
is the item pertaining to the place 
of birth by rural and urban break- 
down. This coupled with another 
new item regarding the duration of 
residence of migrants in the place 
of enumeration will yield a wealth 
of data on rural-urban migration. 
In the context of rapid urbaniza- 
tion in recent years, the need for 
such data can not be over-empha- 
sised. It has been estimated that 
over one million persons migrate 
from rural areas to urban areas 
every year in India. 

In censuses prior to 1961, the 
question on birth place indicated 
only the district of birth of per- 
sons born in the State of enumera- 
tion and the State of birth for 
persons born outside the State of 
enumeration. This yielded a mea- 
sure of inter-district migration 
within any State as well as inter- 
State migration but there was no 
way of knowing rural-urban migra- 
tion. 

Another limitation of earlier 
censuses was the lack of data on 
the year of arrival of the migrant 
in the place of enumeration or the 
duration of residence in the place 
of enumeration. Thus the quantum 
of internal migration indicated by 
the census denoted ‘lifetime’-migra- 
tion. That is to say, a person who 
migrated to a place, say, fifty years 
back was treated in the same way 
as a person who migrated only one 
year back. This seriously handi- 
capped the utilisation of place of 
birth data. In the context of plan- 
ning one would be interested in 
knowing the magnitude of inter- 
nal migration in recent years, say, 
in the last five or ten years. ' 

Thus the absence of rural-urban 
breakdown of the place of birth 
data and the absence of data on 
duration of residence rendered the 
question on place of birth ineffec- 
tive for any study of urbanization 


_ directly based on census data. 


The 1961 census will be a great 
forward in removing these 


Roral-urban migration 


deficiencies, though not totally, tt 
may be noted that even in this 
census, no direct question will pe 
asked on migration. The place of 
birth will decide if a person is ą 
migrant or not. There are cases 
however, where the place of birth 
data may not be indicative of ge- 
nuine migration. 
several parts of India, social custom 
demands that a married daughter 
goes to her parent’s house on the 
occasion of her first child birth 
and even subsequent child births, 
Thus the child becomes a migrant 
even though he is brought up in 
his parent’s house merely because 
of the fact that he was born in 
his maternal 
dence. To give another example, 
a village woman may- deliver a 
child in a nearby city hospital thus 
rendering the child a migrant from 
an urban area to a rural area as 
far as the census is concerned. 


The duration of residence data į 


also is not without its limitations. 


The mere fact that a person Was } 


born in a yillage and enumerated 
in a city and has declared that he 
has been staying in the city, says 
for the last ten years, does not ne 
cessarily indicate that he migrated 


from hi to the city. 
om his village to o othe 


town and stayed there for vn 
years before migrating to Ak 


in which he is enumerated. 
will denote intra-urban migi 
and not rural-urban mi 
There may be cases where pe 
who are born in a village 
enumerated in the same 


rine 
migrated to several places oh 


For example, in | 


erandfather’s resi- 1 


ation j 


vyillas® | 


ja 28° | 


their working life and in O% an | 


returned to their village- The suet 
sus will take no note of as 
migrations. 

In the absence of a 
tion on migration (the place 
where last migrated and ere 
of arrival in the place of ©" oyad 
tion) these limitations 27° 
to crop up. But it must be 
bered that the census omer 
be a substitute for 4 


2 g 


E ques” } 
dir ect ror ; 
yeu! ' 


oe 


: Sardin eS 
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This has to be a simple 
da the best way to find 
is to ascertain the 
nee for the moment a 
place of Een on migration is 
direct F host of conceptual and 
asked, f] difficulties crop up. 
operali® the best way to solve 
very often. raise the pro- 
a problem is not to raise ep 
blem at all. 3 

To mention just one problem in 
this connection, the question will 
arise: Who is a migrant? Is a com- 
muter a migrant? Is a person who 
works in a city and spends Sundays 
and holidays with his family in the 
village a migrant? Is a person who 
works on land for six months and 
in the city for the other six months 
a migrant? 

The conventional question on the 
place of birth makes a facile 
assumption that there is only one 
migratory move, from the place of 
birth to the place of enumeration. 
This avoids by definition all com- 
plicated questions regarding the 
characteristics of a migrant: any 
person born outside the place of 
enumeration is a migrant. 

Notwithstanding these limita- 
tions, the 1961 census will yield a 
wealth of information on internal 
Migration and especially on rural- 
urban migration. The types of 
Migration which the census will 
Teveal are as follows: 


(a) migration from one rural 
area to another; (b) migration 
from a rural area to an urban 
area; (c) migration from one 
urban area to another; and (d) 
Migration from an urban area to 
a rural area. 
a migration types will be 
ae abulated by geographical 

as as follows: 
State tSMS born within the 
in eg enumeration: (i) born 
(ity 5 place of enumeration; 
tiet RS elsewhere in the- dis- 
born jn  Mmeration; and (iii) 
State mi other districts, of the 


enquiry. 
aitain ana 
out migration 


(b 
) persons born in other States. 


fleq by natant Will also be classi- 
dence in R duration of their resi- 
here We Place of enumeration. 
tables ¢ will be a separate set of 
give pas, Me big cities which will 
“© data for migrants re- 

Sex, age, literacy and edu- 


Catio 
economic activity and so 


on. This data will highlight the 
problems of big cities. 

The 1961 census thus will not only 
indicate the streams of migration 
and the quantum of migration but 
also the demographic, economic 
and social characteristics of mig- 
rants. This will greatly facilitate 
an appraisal of the process of 
urbanization and give a more rea- 
listic slant to economic and social 
planning and policy-making. 

Even though past censuses did 
not yield data on rural-urban 
migration, this topic was invari- 
ably discussed in all census reports. 
Often very ingenious reasons were 
attributed to the drift towards 
towns and varying levels of urban- 
ization. The 1901 census report on 
India points out that ‘race also is 
an important factor (in urbani- 
zation), and the Mongoloid element 
in the population of Bengal may be 
less inclined to congregate in towns 
than the Dravidian and Aryo-Dra- 
vidian inhabitants of other parts.’ 
(pp. 27-28) 

The 1931 census report on India 
has a different viewpoint on this 
issue. It says: ‘It may, however, 
be questioned whether race has in 
this case anything to do with the 
matter, and we should be inclined 
to account for the phenomenon 
not by race but by rainfall. The 
areas of the greatest precipitation 
in the peninsula are the Malabar 
Coast, Bengal and Assam and if 
living in cities is unpopular, as it 
certainly is, in these regions it is 
perhaps rather on account of the 
greater degree of discomfort which 
it involves than on account of -the 
racial composition of the people.’ 
(p. 49) 

The 1931 census report on Mysore 
quotes a Kannada proverb which 
says: 
Elaborating this point the report 
says: ‘It means that a man who 
has lost his property in the country 
and can make no living there, can 
find work and earn a living in the 
city. It implies also that while he 
can live in the country he would 
not think of going to the city. 
This is the attitude of the mass of 
the population. To a previous gene- 
ration the thought of leaving the 
native village for good was the last 
of all calamities.’ (p. 69) 

But things began changing parti- 
cularly during the Second World 


‘After ruin go to the city” . 


War. Growing industrialisation 
meant an increasing demand for 
labour in the cities and the stream 
of rural-urban migration broad- 
ened. The 1941 census report on 
India, while discussing the causes 
of urbanization, says that apart 
from industrialisation, ‘another and 
much more potent reason than is 
usually realised, is the fact that 
city life has begun really to appeal 
to the ordinary middle class or 
lower middle class’ (p. 26) 


This brings us to the ‘push and 
pull’ factors behind migration. Is 
it the increasing pressure of popu- 
lation on land which pushes people 
out of villages or is it the lure of 
city lights and the myriad attrac- 
tion of cities which pull villagers 
to cities? To some, push and pull 
are facets of the same pheno- — 
menon: there can be movement — 
only when things are better some- 
where else and they may be better 
because things are bad at home. 


The dichotomy between push and 
pull factors is somewhat of an 
over-simplification. There may be 
cases of migration where neither 
push nor pull is important; for 
example, the transfer of a govern- ~ 
ment employee from one place to 
another. There may be cases where 
pull and push operate alternately: 
a villager is attracted towards a 
city because of higher wage rates 
there but he will come back to his 
village when he becomes unemploy- 
ed in the city or falls sick. The 
push therefore can operate in the 
other direction as well, that is, 
from a city towards a village. 


But on balance it is true that in 
India today, push offers a greater 
motivation for migration than pull, 
The economic hardships in a vil- 
lage for an average person consti 
tute a much stronger motivation 


There is a less gloor 


opportunities. 
increased c 
they have not 


the rurai. Urbanization insofar äs 
it is a concomitant of industriali- 
sation is directly related to eco- 
~ nomic development. 

In the process of urbanization 
“in India (which has only recently 
started) the big cities (population: 

100,000 and over) have played a 
dominant role. During the decade 
1941-51, the total urban population 
of India increased by 18 million 
of which the big cities accounted 
for 10 million or over 55 per cent 
of the total increases in the urban 
population during the decade. Ac- 
cording to the 1951 census 2/5 of 
the total urban population of India 
is in the big cities. Greater Calcut- 
ta alone claimed 74% of the total 
urban population of West Bengal. 

During the decade 1941-51 the 
population of some of the big 
Cities increased at spectacular 
rates. Growth rates of a few such 
cities may be mentioned here. New 
Delhi: 195 per cent, Tollyganj 
(Greater Calcutta): 156 per cent, 

Rajkot: 99 per cent, Bangalore: 92 

per cent, Vijaywada: 87 per cent, 

Dehra Dun; 83 per cent, Madras: 

82 per cent, and Delhi: 75 per cent. 

In the case of most of these cities 
the heavy influx of refugees from 
Pakistan has been primarily res- 
ponsible for the high growth 
rates. 

This city-ward migration of peo- 
ple can hardly be called the process 
of urbanization. The decade 1951- 
1961, however, has been a decade 
- Of planned economic development 
_ and the 1961 census will for the 
first time indicate the different 

acets of the industrialisation- 


ng human failings in the process 
_ urbanization but the fact re- 
p ains that we have reached a 
from which there is no re- 

- For countries like India, 
ed with the prospect of rapid 
lustrialisation, the problem is 
attain economic develop- 
without the evils of urbani- 
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Growing cities 


Hemalata Acharya 


DIAMETRICALLY opposite 9%, 


nions are expressed regarding A 
urban-rural interaction patte on 
Some view the rapid expansi” 
and growth of cities with ba 
misgiving while there are ® ele 


who do not consider growth onl! 


terious in and by itself but fol. 


under certain conditions. TRE n of 
mer look upon the expansion 4 


cities as something unnatural “e 


out of tune with man’s inner 


They draw an idyllic picture of a i 


lage communities of the pas al ‘ise 


feel that man can live a fU oy 


in such arcadia. One need 9 ‘oe 


ject to such an opinion, if 


wD ne eS a ia. 
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the fact that it springs 

individuals who know the 
from dering course of history and 
ee jso are familiar with recent 
who erica development in the 
o oretica fields — especially in 
ain sociology. 


not for 


Hoffman Report 
The latter have their own pre- 
possessions and prejudices put they 
are not dogmatic in y 

tions. Instead of sug 

solutions to 


present 


jan 

annei growth oi ss, they 
dig deep into the m > and rez 
commend a pr approach, 
To this class be toffman 
Report (World Bank ission on 
Calcutta). It is suffi iy out- 
spoken, but it is not f: ly alarm- 


ist. It pinpoints the attention of 
government and the planners on 
the weakest spot of urban develop- 
ment. 


The magnitude of the task be- 
comes obvious when one realises 
that the population of Calcutta has 
grown to 6,000,000 from 3,000,000 in 
1948. This includes 800,000 refu- 
gees—but even then the size itself 
1s surely a cause of much of the 
tension which prevails in Calcutta. 


The Hoffman Report reveals on 
macro scale the consequences of 
the unplanned expansion of a city 
= an independent entity and the 
erect of such an expansion on the 
ee of which it is a significant 
a i A city is not an isolate. A 

y like Calcutta with all its mani- 
ramifications can be under- 
only if we know the history 

birth and its frantic efforts 
me into its own, in the face 
any adverse circumstances. 
mea ain that. 
Cutta neal X 

€ zami 
conversion. 

h 


Stood 
Of its 
0 co 
Of m 


It is what it is, 
what it is. Cal- 
ts gestalt, made up of 
> a System , the mass 
e lower class to the 
movemen an religion, the Bhakti 
ference and the complete indif- 
landlords. f the urbanized absentee 
Ourers aa the well-being of lab- 
yorking on their fields. 


Durin 
India © the pre-British period, 


a 
Wars ae not totally free from 
Stowth n a way checked the 
adnan of 


Populati 

Mini: > on. Foreign rule, 
erative unity, and the ab. 
` internecine wars bred a 
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sort of callous indifference to life 
which gave a spurt to population 
increase. The breakdown of the 
joint family—an ‘inevitable conse- 
quence of right in private property 
and increase in mobility—made 
people seek fresh fields and new 
pastures. Railways made this 
movement possible while the new 
administration willingly absorbed 
those who qualified for the job. 


Cities to which the British 
gave special attention, had their 
origin in the ‘Western-Indian’ 
complex. They were imbroglios of 
cultural-administrative and indus- 
trial activities. Segregation and 
isolation of the ruling class from 
the indigenous population was re- 
flected in the ecological patterns 
and lay out of streets. To some 
extent these cities may be consi- 
dered ‘plural’ in their design—an 
attempt to institute western cities 
in an Indian milieu. Therefore, 
Calcutta is not an unusual pheno- 
menon. Almost all new cities in 
India are Calcuttas in miniature. 


This article is exploratory in its 
nature. It does not eschew expla- 
nation, but it has no finality about 
it. It is inevitable that what seems 
to us pertinent in the context of 
the facts at our disposal, may turn 
out to be absolutely wide off the 
mark after the accumulation of 
more data. This caution is not 
without its rewards—for it has 
been rightly said that finding the 
right questions to ask is more than 
half way to finding the right 
answers. 


Numerous Reports 


In this respect we are fortunate 
in having numerous reports bear- 
ing on one or the other aspect of 


the urban situation. The NSS, the - 


reports of the surveys conducted 
by the RPC of the Planning Com- 
mission, publications like Poona: 
A  Resurvey (Professor N. U. 
Sovani, Gokhale Institute of Poli- 
tics and Economics) and the de- 
cennial census reports, provide 
enough material to make our ge- 
neralisations more realistic and, if 
need be, to prove our hypotheses 
with confidence. However, it would 
be impossible, and inadvisable too, 
in this exploratory article to go 
into the niceties of these data. They 
will be referred to at the appro- 


r 
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priate point to substantiate a 


statement or two. 


At this juncture. it would be 
better to spell out the main 
approach of this essay, so that one 
may avoid confusion. The 1961 
census is almost round the corner. 
It coincides with the end of the 
Second Plan and the commence- 
ment of the Third Plan. The 
census of 1951 was conducted with 
not-much preparation. The country 
was still struggling to wriggle out 
of innumerable adverse circum- 
stances. 


There was disorganisation all 
round. Frustration and deprivation 
were the common features of our 
social life. The Second World War 
had affected normal routine even 
in the remotest villages. Ration- 
ing, blackmarketing and shortages 
brought villages into the whirlpool 
of city-civilisation. The disbanded 
men of the army carried dis- 
content and dissatisfaction to their 
villages. 


In the Past 


Again, the census was never ac- 
cepted ungrudgingly. In the past, 
upto 1941, it was associated with 
foreign rule. The people never gave 
a correct answer to what was asked 
of them. Such a report was rather 
more in the nature of a sociologi- 
cal encyclopaedia, than an infor- 
mative and factual document. The 
1961 census hopes to break a new 
path. 


Keeping this background in mind 
we shall consider the growth of 
cities in the perspective of the past, 
present and the future. This will 
help us in unravelling the intri- 


= 


not only the appearance of a few 

- towns or cities but also their place 
in the total society of which they 

were a part’, (p. 429, emphasis sup- 
plied). 


It would be apt to remark that 
villages or cities are not merely or- 
ganisations structured in terms of 
size. They are each a social phe- 
nomenon, having their own spatial 
and temporal relationships. In a 
Village, land-mindedness is all- 
pervasive—a peasant and a pauper 
are environment bound and, as Dr. 
Bailey has succinctly emphasized 
in his thought-provoking book, 
Gaste and the Economic Frontier, 
land changes hands but land de- 
termines power structure. 


The City 

In a city on the other hand man 
is freed from the bondage of the 
physical ‘environment’. In as much 
as he is liberated from his direct 
dependence on land, he also gains 
more mobility. He develops con- 
fidence and comes to question tra- 
ditional authority. In such an 
atmosphere science takes deep 
roots, scientific attitudes are 
inculcated, individualism and 
scepticism spread. He develops 
sophistication and shuns his fellow 
beings. These are the two extremes 
-—in between there are agglomera- 
tions, wherein one does not find 
'_ the rural and the urban sharply 
- contrasted; in the pre-industrial 
<a eountries the rural way of life is 
\ ever present, just as in the indus- 

- trially advanced countries the 
~ urban style has penetrated every- 
- where. 


' References to cities in the past 
e many. Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, 
bes , Babylon, Tell-el-Amarna 

wose in India, Mesopotamia and 
ypt respectively when the situa- 


hing, accountancy, a semblance 
cience and the knowledge of the 
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city development shows that cities 
of that period flourished at the 
expense of the enslaved mass 
which produced a surplus, and it 
has been estimated that to support 
one man in a city, 30 or 90 farmers 
were required (Kingsley Davis, 
Ibid, p. 432). 


It may be surmised that the ci- 
ties of the past were limited in 
their size because of imperfect 
technology and inadequate know- 
ledge. This applies to the cities of 
Greece and Rome as well as to the 
medieval cities. They were all tied 
to an agricultural economy and, 
therefore, lacked an independent 
nucleus for survival. 


In India, we have scattered des- 
criptions of city life in our epic li- 
terature. In the Vedic samhitas, 
Indra has been characterised as a 
destroyer of forts. Does this sug- 
gest that the urban way of life 
prevailed in India before the Ar- 
yans came to India? This is also 
borne out by the remains of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Later, 
Hastinapur, Indraprastha, Kapila- 
vastu, Takshashila, Vaishali, Pata- 
liputra, Kanauj, Ujjain—all have 
had their historical roles. They 
were well-governed cities. 


Accounts of? the administration 
of cities in the South are also 
available which portray the basic 
pattern of city life, even today dis- 
cernible in many of the ancient 
towns. There is beauty, there is art, 
there is religion, there is business, 
there is caste and there is exploi- 
tation. Life is static, today and 
tomorrow are alike. Past and pre- 
sent are woven like warp and weft 
into the same cloth. 


Twentieth Century 


With the dawn of the 20th cen- 
tury and more especially after the 
Second World War we have become 
city conscious. In the intervening 
period in India, we had cities 
which may be called ‘functional’ 
(though all cities are functional) 
to the requirements of the period. 
There were capitals of empires, 
district headquarters and taluka 
towns, military outposts, religious 


_ centres, cities on the trading 


adikaran, Translated by 


routes, cities on the highways an 
cities with special occupation 
(weaving, brass works, etc.), 3 


This list is not exhaustiy, 
but only suggestive. Mention mis 
be made of the artificial Creation 
of cities by the British, when the 
instituted native States by balkan. 
izing various regions, Saurashtra | 
is an instance in point where every i 
third place is a town. Calcutta | 
Bombay and Madras are the pro. | 
ducts of British rule and all three | 
have becc the nucleii of trade f 
and indi of their loca. | 
tion 


istry beca 


terways. 


near x 
near wa 


1our, Bangalore 
h towns grew i 
neir metamor- | 


and 
in in 


towns. As | 

industry become } 

a fait > Old weaving } 
centres ed, Sirsilarly, with the f 
disappez e of oid | 


dynasties, the | 


trading outposts of the pre-railway f 
period slowly and silently waited i 
for their doom, as the railways } 
spread out in different direc- l 
tions. It is in this sense that the 
word functional is applied. 


Religious Places 


Religious places stand as a class 
apart. Varanasi, Nasik, Allahabad 
(Prayag), Rameshwar, Jagannath 
Dwarka have tenaciously persisted 
inspite of the ups and downs of 
history. To these towns artisans 
from all over the country were at- 
tracted. Some of these places be- 
came famous for particular orallts 
e.g, Banaras for its brocades, Na 


er 


During the pre-railway period N 
took months for pilgrims 
their destination. They inva? 
moved in large numbers, and 
stayed for quite some time & 
place. Incidently, it is these — | 
grims who carried with them Pen: 
mories of the places they had $ 
and the impressions of the Peise 
they had met, Tt was through ition” 
channels that the ‘Great T14 ae 
percolated to villages and Y entld 
self-sufficiency was intermitt 
broken. 


The present writer, in & 5 
of Nasik city, has found tHe “ine 
of these generalisations. l 


—— 
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TABLE I. 
a Growth of 10 cities 193151 _ 
1951 1941 1931 

1. Greater Bombay 2,992,997 2,488,083 1,388,644 
9. Bombay 2,840,011 1,489,883 1,161,383 
3. Delhi (Old & New) 1,743,992 521,849 347,539 
4. Madras 1,429,985 777,481 647,230 
5. Greater Hyderabad 1,085,074 739,159 466,894 
6. Ahmedabad 788,310 591,267 310,000 
7. Greater Bangalore 776,170 406,760 306,470 
8. Kanpur 704,536 487,324 243,755 
9. Lucknow 497,594 387,177 274,659 
10. Poona 485,486 258,197 198,878 

13,344,155 8,147,180 5,344,652 


Pakistan ï B 
14. (quoted by 


study of the Tambat } arti- 
san caste from < -we have 
sufficient evidence of immigration 
of artisans from. outside, to take 


advantage of the market for their 
wares. In another study, ‘The Ur- 
banizing Role of a One-lakh City’ 
an attempt is made to indicate 
how Nasik has changed from early 
days to the present time. 


3 Nasik, the Old Town, is entirely 
isolated from the main currents. 
Today Nasik’s activities are not 
concentrated in the central busi- 
ness area, though it has its rele- 
vance in the context of retailing. 
Industrial units being small in 
ae have been established at 
a convenient to owners, rather 
ay pat azeous to the indus- 
rials pe” bower and raw mate- 
ones not offer any situational 
eS ate in Nasik, industries 
other TEN „distributed. Like all 
oa ities in the West, Nasik also 

< -Otporating adjacent areas. 


iS eventual] : à 
y ma ; 
conurbation, y give rise to 


ace centrif 
t a marked 
lon in man 


ugal tendency which 
feature of urbaniza- 
ed any industrially advanc- 

Pountries, is also not absent in 
his has been very ably 
'. Ghurye in one of his 
articles on ‘Prolego- 
Own and Country Plan- 
this article, he has 
a clear picture .of how 
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from tables found in India and 
, 1952-53 (Bombay 1953) XXXVIII, 
I. Crane in the article opp-cit.) 


Poona City is incorporating adja- 
cent villages—‘Krishipuras’ as he 
calls them. 


This process of ‘rurbanization’ is 
not an isolated occurrence. Many 
towns are expanding outwards and 


developing an ‘urban fringe’. Com-~ 


menting on this particular aspect 
of urban growth, Kingsley Davis 
states, ‘The same forces which 
have made extreme urbanization 
possible have also made metropo- 
litan dispersion possible, and the 
dispersion itself has contributed to 
further urbanization by making 
large conurbations more efficient 
and more enduring’. (Ibid 436). 


In India, from the evidence at 
hand, it seems the cities are rapid- 
ly increasing—both in number as 
well as in size. In this struggle the 
law of the survival of the fittest 
holds and a few parasitic cities are 
finding hard to survive and are giv- 
ing way to others more dynamic. 
The Census Report of 1941 predict- 
ed this trend in no uncertain terms 
in that the Census Commissioner, 
M. W. M. Yeats, wrote: ‘India has 
been so often referred to as a land 
of villages and that the real di- 
mensions of its urban element are 
apt to be forgotten or not realised 
at all ... That rate is high and 
increasing ... India is in for ur- 
banization on a big scale’. (Ibid 
page 26). A 

In spite of halting and haphazard 
industrialisation and a total in- 
difference to the interests of the 
hinterland and underdeveloped 
regions, the urban population in 
India between 1921-41 grew by 33.5 
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per cent, while the rate of popula- 
tion increase in the country was 
15 per cent. This is in keeping with 
the world trend. Urban sociologists 
have collected empirical material 
to underscore the dimension of 
this particular change. There is 
no doubt that it will have far- 
reaching consequences not only in 
the industrially advanced coun- 
tries, but also in the developing 
countries of the world. 


That the change is making itself 
felt even before there is industria- 
lisation will create confusion worse 
confounded and perhaps will act 
as a precipitate of other social 
welfare measures, which lagged 
far behind the economic develop- 
ment in the initial stage in the 
contemporary advanced countries. 
Some of these features of urban 
growth are disconcerting. This is 
what made many participants of s 
the joint UN/UNESCO Seminar, ERR 
Bangkok, 1956, argue that India a 
was ‘over-urbanized’. Whether this 
fear is valid or groundless requires 
to be proved but its delineation of 
the situation is not far from cor- E 
rect. 


Comparative Picture 


Table I gives a comparative pic- 
ture of the growth of ten import- 
ant cities of India between 1931 
and 1951. This is a decisive indica- Pee 
tion of the fact that cities are $ 
growing very fast in India. Another 3 
fact bears reiteration in this con- 
text. Even though India is on the 
road to urbanization, considering 
the size of its population and the 
area of the country, the rate is not 
high enough to act as a radical 
force in the near future. Urbani- 
zation per se is not pejorative. . 
What matters is the way it per- 
meates the society. ; 


The two plans have engender- 
ed a few new forces which -are 
bound to encourage urbanization s 
trends, e.g. steel towns, industrial 
and mineral exploitation projects, 
mot pirne projects, etc. 

ese specialised town j 
limitations and aee r 
draw on the labour force 
rounding villages. What 


Sa 


TABLE Il.. 


Percentage of town-dwellers. 


West Bengal 26.1 
East India Bihar 6.7 
11.1 Orissa 4.1 
Assam 4.6 
7 Saurashtra SPET 

l North division of } 
West India Bombay Deccan 26.5 

<5 OD) i South division of f Deccan 


Bombay Deccan 26.2 J 
J Bombay Gujarat 25.2 


Source: Census of India, 1951, Part I.A. Report. 


TABLE III. 


Number and Territorial Distribution of Great Cities. 


Territory 1881 1891 1921 1931 1941 1951 


India 18 22(a) 23(a) 29(a) 47(a) 70(b) 
Bihar 1 1 1 1 3 5 
Bombay _4 5 5 5 6 8 
Hyderabad 1 1 1 1 1 2 
M. Bharat as 1 — 2 2 3 
7 Madras 1 1 3 4 6 13 
Mysore 1 1 1 2 3 3 
Orissa = — — — = 1 
Punjab 1 1 1 3 3 
Rajasthan 
Ajmer 1 1 2 2 4 4 
Saurashtra — — -— — 1 3 
Travancore- 


= Cochin — — — — i 2 
Uttar Pradesh ® 7 6 7 12 16 
West Bengal AAt 1 1 2 

Delhi EN 1 1 1 1 


F ee had to be omitted for want of data in 
inagar omitted. Howrah, Tollyganj, Garden 

and South Suburban area grouped with 
_ as one unit. Bhopal included in the 
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disturbance is not their existen 
but their planning or the lack ce, 
planning. of 


The Census Report of 1951 a 
veals another feature of Urban 
trends in India. Table II shows 
the percentage distribution of town 
dwellers in different zones of Tn- 
dia. It is apparent from the 
figures that West India is more ur- 
banized than East India. Saurasp. 
tra is the most urbanized with 
33.7 per cent population as town | 
dwellers. The lopsided distribution | 
of urban population has repercus- | 
sions on ali sectors of life and 
creates strains and stresses which ' 
are terribly destructive. 


Table TII is instructive in two | 
ways. Firstly, it depicts the un- f 
even distribution of Great Cities (a | 
la Alfred Weber) in different re- | 
gions of fundia and, secondly, it 
shows how urbanization is only a 
recent phenomenon in India. The 
number of ‘Great Cities’ increased 
only between 1931 and 1951. It is 
therefore not unlikely that in the 
1961 census we may get further 
evidence of the intensification of 
this process. 


Distinctive Features 


In this concluding paragraph, we 
shall allude to the distinctive 
marks of urbanization which may 
become prominent in'the years t0 
come and may demand our studied 
attention. They are not exceptional 
to India but their timing is 50 
opportune, that they may endange! 
the very foundation of the econo- 
mic and social structure of 
country. In a planned eco? 
this can be prevented if plannine 


point is elaborated it would be bet 
ter to direct our thought t 
more urgent and demandin 

come of urbanization. 
There are interconnecte wit i 
which contribute to the ee) i: 
and expansion of cities. DI. Gnu 
in his article quoted earlei 
also stressed these factors. 
are (i) difference between 
and death rates, (ii) immis! enti 
and (iji) incorporation of adja dy 1. 
areas. As to the first, in thé 7 u 
of Nasik City, it was found thin 
to 1947-48 death rates were ® N) 
rates, (Table i 


q factol® 


LP as 
BP? 
ee 
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TABLE IV. 


The Birth and Death Rates per thousand in 


Nasik City. 1923 — 1955. 

Year Birth Rate Death Rate 
1923-24. 36,84 _ 32.02 
1927-28. 31.8 34.25 
1933-34. 22.47 33.71 
1937-38. 25.40 40.2 
1944-45. 38.57 26.28 
1946-47. 34.19 39.01 
1947-48. 21.36 25.33 
1950-51. 46.98 33.15 
1951-52. 30.03 16.51 
1952-53. 29.37 15.94 
1953-54. 29.11 17.19 
1954-55. 30.96 13.90 

Source: Administrative Reports, Nasik Munici- 
pality. 

a TABLE V. aaa 


information is available. 


Percentage of ‘Immigrants’ to total population and 
their source, in eleven cities, for which á 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 


‘Immigrants’ to ‘Immigrants’ 
total population from rural area 
1954-55. to total popu- 
lation. 
Baroda 10.7 4.4 
Bhopal 42.4 16.5 
Bombay 22.5 10.3 
Calcutta 43.6 32.7 
Delhi 35.5 11.0 
Gorakhpur 30.8 17.6 
Hyderabad 14.6 7.2 
Jamshedpur 52.2 43.2 
Lucknow 10.4 6.2 
Madras 24.6 21.4 
Surat 5.7 8.2 


Data collected by the Resea 


rch Programme Committee 


of the Planning Commission and quoted by the Food- 
Srains Enquiry Committee Report (Mehta Committee 


Sa Report). 


qo then, the population of Na- exogenous (immigration) and en- 
1881 ee Increased from 24,100 in dogenous (natural increase) forces 
bars 97,042 in 1951 and today of growth. 

e -early 100,000. This affirms To counteract the tendency, 
have Seneral findings that cities there may be another force. Birth 


n R by accretion rather 
Since Production. 
a n many cities of India, 
leave p > health and hygiene 
5 ima t0 be desired, the death 
Variably ‘high. Only in re- it. 
are city governments this count. 
Striving to eradicate 
ntible diseases and the 
ese efforts may be re- 
© 1961 census, This 
cities will have both 


Y preve 
S 


hat 


control measures find ready res- 
ponse in cities, which may help to 
lower the birth rate. How far this 
is true can not be prefigured. The 
1961 census may be some guide to 
One need not be too hasty on 
Cities in India are not 
perfect. There are slums, there is 
poverty, there is housing shortage, 
there is unemployment, there 
over-crowding and birth control 
has influenced only a small mino- 


is 


.of shortage of food may become a 


‘this change. His main 


rity of the population. Therefore, 
if the population grows by na- 
tural increase, this is bound to ag- 

gravate not too happy a situation. 

Dependency rate to dearness will © 
rise and when the young popula- 

tion comes of ‘age’ it will intensify 

the struggle for employment op- 

portunities. 


Most of the cities have grown 
and are growing by immigration. 
Table V furnishes data on the mi- 
grant component in the urban po- 
pulation. The Table further 
indicates the source of immigrants, 
which apparently is rural in the 
majority of cases. The attraction 
of the rural population to urban 
areas has been widely perceived. 
It is this large scale immigration 
and the availability of the avenues 
of employment that has forced the 
large cities to incorporate adjacent 
areas through unplanned ‘conur- 
bation’. 


“Push and Pull’ = 


The coming census will throw 
tremendous light on this intract- 
able situation. As it is, the urban 
and the rural both remain imper- 
fect units wherein men strive 
vainly to better themselves. The 
rural is dull and drab, the urban is 
flashy and flamboyant. One 
pushes, another pulls, there is no 
assistance, and man fights alone 
the battle of life. In the end, he 
succumbs. But in his defeat, one 
can read not the failings of men, 
but the shortsightedness of admi- 
nistrations. 


There is nothing wrong with 
cities as the handiwork of men. 
What one should dread is not 
‘urbanization’ but concentrated 
urbanization — a few cities grow- 
ing-at the expense of the -region — 
or the country at large. With the 
application of technology and 
science to agriculture, the day is ~ 
not far off when the perpetual fear 


thing of the Past as it is more or 
less so in the U.S.A. T. Schultz i 
one of his articles (Indian Journal _ 
Agricultural Economies, Spe 
Nanavati Number, Decemb 
has elucidated the colloca 
circumstances which have 


5 
tion g 


round the introduction 
logy and science to at 
revolutionary chang 3 


asible in India, but one can blunt 
the sharp edges of urbanization by 
forethought and planning. 

By ‘assisted urbanization’ and 
‘qecentralised urbanization’ we can 
control the unfettered and indis- 
criminate growth of cities. Both 
will help in broadcasting urban 
attitudes and urban amenities in 
the farthest corner of the country. 
Added to these, if the planners 
have some blueprints to explore 
the resource potential of various 
regions, the emigration and along 
with that the denudation of talent 
and man-power from rural areas 
may be halted. 

The development should be vil- 
Jage-centred. It should not encou- 
rage ‘villagisation’ of villages. On 
the contrary, the villages must be 
made a significant unit of social 
change. Here the plea is for re- 
gional planning so that the orga- 
nisation of a region through the 
maximum utilisation of its resour- 
ces, enriches the culture of the 
people—releases them from ri- 
gid tradition and makes them dis- 
card ffissiparous and divisive 
institutions like caste. 

If there is anything imperative 
today, it is the planned action that 
bridges the gap between the deve- 
Joped and underdeveloped, the ru- 
yal and the urban. Poor, solitary, 
listless and uncared for villages 
without any civilised amenities 
like pure water supply, lighting and 
 aecess to roads, are as dangerous as 
crowded-slums, infected and lifeless 
towns. Both must be eradicated. 
oa This unfortunately can not be 

ccomplished by going back to the 

imaginative village communities of 
e past. Our roots may be in the 
“but our eyes must be on the 


okin who remarks: ‘Due to 
w sources of energy like 
and radio, railways and 
, telephone and tele- 
i so many other factors 
the atom bomb and 

$ appeared a new 
a i u anization”, 
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Literate 


B. N. Datar 


A DISCUSSION on the nature of 
the potential labour force, and par- 
ticularly its educational charac- 
teristics, becomes relevant in the 
present context because the experi- 
ence of other countries has shown 
that in the process of development, f 
the share of employment opportu- 
nities to illiterate persons g0es n f 
diminishing as does the percentagé 
of such persons itself in the total | 
population. It would, therefore, be 
appropriate to examine past cen- 
sus material along with sample 
data collected since 1951 to Se 
sufficient indications are available 
from them to judge future trendi 
The questions to be posed in n 
1961 census will also have 4 a 
vance. Such an exercise may bf ; 
interest to find out the impact in 
the two Plans on the distribut ; 
of literate persons in various I j 
groups, particularly those gre 
which constitute the labour 1 ast 
A basic difficulty in judgiDS ied | 
trends from the census and “uri 
material will be the StU. 
changes in society throug ova! 
years and the gradual T°’. of 
of imperfections in the me f cel 
collection and compilation © ined: | 
sus data as experience iS 


= Pees vay We 

This article was prepared witkosh ; 
assistance of Ram 7 Hl, 
Labour and Employ™men, NA 
sion, Planning Commissi f 
Delhi. 
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(Literate Pop. 


TABLE I. 


Literacy %: Literate 


Literacy x 100). Population Age- 
Census percentage (Total Pop.) group 10 and above 
a rsons Males Females Persons Males Females 
Yean Person 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 
5.3 9.8 0.7 “(al 12.9 0.9 
m0 5.9 10.6 1.0 7.9 14.0 1.4 
(11.3) (9.2) (42.9) (11.3) (8.5) (35.7) 
1921 Ue 12.2 1.8 9.4 16.1 2.3 
(22.0) (15.4) (80.0) (19.0) (15.0) (64.3) 
1931 8.0 13.3 2.5 10.5 17.3 3.1 
Gb) (9.0) (38.9) (9.6) (7.5) (34.8) 
a s aa o Ao 
(107.5) (87.2) (216.0 (89.5) (71.1) (203.2) 
NB. 1. Figures in brackets indicate percentage increase over the 


previous decade. 


2. Figures except in the last row relate to undivided India. 


No census classification for literates is available for 1941. 


Apart from these, in the case of 
the topic under discussion, the con- 
cept of literacy adopted from cen- 
sus to census wiil also introduce 


complications in interpretation. 
of While the censuses have used the 
ar- strict definition of literacy as in- 
at- cluding persons who are able to 
the tead and write, there are three 
orj- broad periods so far in which the 
wn census history on literacy classifi- 
ont, cation can be divided. 
tu- The first was the period before 
on 1900, when a three-fold division 
age into illiterate, ‘learning’ and ‘lite- 
otal Tate’ caused some confusion as the 


be Middle group was culled out of the 


en- two extremes according to the 
aple choice of the enumerator, The 
e If next was in 1901 when the illusive 
able Classification ‘learning’ was drop- 
nds. bed. Finally in 1911, a proficiency 
the Standard was laid down for the 
ele- literates by defining them as ‘per- 


eof | Sons who can write letters and read 


, of answers to them? 
m e This definition has since remain- 
ups nea ee antlally unchanged. Its 
ce att chia aplication has, however, ex- 
past f aes Persons who can read but 
ied ple ae write. Broadly, this sim- 
yr! f Be meron of the word ‘literate’ 
He} cept ie throughout India ex- 
ov! } What me States where a some- 
iS of iae ater criterion for defining 
cell ae Was adopted. 
nes Tages to these limitations, 
Tacy BONS the progress of lite- 
been eee 1901. Column 5-7 have 
kures d tO the table to provide 
80 for international compari- 


Where literacy percentage is 


shown for population over the age 
oro ae 

An important feature disclosed 
by Table I is the remarkable pro- 
gress of literacy between the years 
1931 and 1951. Even assuming that 
a part of this change was due to 
changes in territory, there seems to 
be no doubt that the cumulative 
effect of educational reform intro- 
duced in the last 40 years must 
have contributed substantially to 
the increase in literacy percent- 
ages. 

The performance would become 
still more creditable in terms of an 
increase in the actual number of 
literates. Literacy amongst fe- 
males has shown a better increase 
than among the males, but this in- 
crease is largely due to the smaller 
base on which the percentages are 
calculated. Judged from the 1951 
census the regional distribution of 
literacy, however, presents a mixed 
picture ranging from roughly 40 
per cent in Kerala to about 9 per 
cent in Rajasthan. i 

Table II shows the percentage 
of literate persons by age groups 
and also the distribution of the 


TABLE II 
Percentage of lite- 


Age group rates to the popu- 
ESE lation—in the age 
group : 
5—14 16.0 
15—54 20.2 
55—64 14.0 
64 and over 125, 
Age not specified 7.6 


total literates, again by age groups, 
in 1951. 2 ë 
This table becomes significant mm 
view of the fact that the group 
15—54 which is identified with the 
labour force is literate only to the 
extent of 20 per cent—literate in 
the census’s sense, which needs for 
literacy the bare requirements of 
educated persons. In the Plan cal- 
culations, the age group which 
constitutes the labour force is from 
15 to 59, but since from the census 
classification it is not possible 
to derive the literacy percentage 
for this group, we have to contend 
with the age group 15—54, If half 
of the 55—59 age group is trans- 
ferred to 15—54, it would mean that 
roughly 1/4th of the population 
between 15—59 would be literate. 
This indicates the magnitude of 
the leeway that the planning ~— 
effort will have to achieve over the 
next few plan periods. (In a later 
paragraph, the achievements of 
the first two plans have been dis- 
cussed.) B 
The comparatively favourable 
percentage of literates in the age 
group 15—59 for 1951 does not re- 
quire explanation except in pass- 
ing. The strides made in 
elementary education in the last 
three decades and the automatic 
flow of such persons into the 
higher age groups with the passage 
of time, and adult literacy cam- 
paigns undertaken in many States 
are the chief contributory factors. as 
Another interesting factor refer- 
red to by some Census Superin- 
tendents is the comparatively low — 
death rate among the educated 
persons. To what extent all these 
factors have contributed individu- 
ally to the higher percentage is, 
of course, difficult to determin 
Obviously, the last factor must have 
contributed the least. aaa 
Another important literacy ana- 
lyses will be by the livelihoo 


‘Distribution of lit 
age group of the pe 
ed who are 


- Persons a 


SON 


TABLE II 


i Percentage of 
General pop- 
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Number per hundred of* in 
livelihood class who are li- 


classes. Table III based on the 
1951 Census provides. the relevant 
information. This table is based 
on tables supplied in Census of 
India, 1951, Volume I, Part I-A and 

Census of India Paper No. 1, 1959. 


: Conclusions are, more or less, 
- obvious and do not require any 
elaborate explanation, except that 
the small class of non-cultivating 
' owners and agricultural rent re- 
 Geivers includes a substantial num- 
ber of literate persons. Whether 
his could be related to the greater 
leisure that they have for literacy 
urposes or whether the require- 
ents of their livelihood make 
be difficult to explain. The varia- 
| in the literacy percentage in 
livelihood groups among fe- 
is more or less the same as 
| males. 


ely low percentage of lite- 
persons in production other 
| cultivation under the head 
cultural classes’. While 
stains a third of the 
ulation, it has 
ercentage. This 
in terms of 


nother comment from the point 


Livelihood Class ulation (in- terate (including depen- 
cluding dep- dents) i 
endents) Persons* Male* Females” 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5s 

1. Cultivators of land 

wholly or mainly 

owned 46.9 13.3 21.8 4.5 
2. Cultivators of land 

wholly or mainly 

un-owned 8.8 11.2 17.3 4.8 
3. Cultivating labour 
3. -Cultivating lab- 

ourers 12.6 6.2 10.0 2.5 
4. Non - cultivating 

owners of land, 

agricultural rent 

receivers 1.5 32.8 47.7 20.4 

All Agricultural 

Classes: 69.8 12.1 19.6 -AD 
5. Production other 

than cultivation 10.5 22.2 32.3 10.8 

6. Commerce 6.0 37.9 51.6 22.6 

7. Transport 1.6 32.7 41.7 21.7 

8. Other services and 

Misc. classes 12.1 30.5 40.6 19.4 
All Non-Agricul- 
cultural Classes: 30.2 30.5 40.6 19.4 


tantial educational efforts require 
to be made. 


Another interesting table can be 
derived from the 1951 census data. 
Table IV shows the distribution of 
literates according to educational 
standards and activities—agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural. 


The parity as between these two 
classes in the group ‘below middle 
school standard’ and the predomi- 
nance of the literate group in the 
non-agricultural classes for all the 
educational standards provides its 
Own lessons. Apart from this, co- 
lumn 2 itself shows that only 15 


per cent of the literates acquir 
middle school or higher stand. 
ards. The predominance of the 
barely literate among the agricul. 
tural classes, to some extent, pro- 
vides an explanation for the back. 
wardness of Indian agriculture, Jy 
is in this sector also, apart from 
the sector mentioned in the ear. 
lier paragraph that greater con- 
centration of effort would be ne- 
cessary in the planning of educg- 
tion. 


The above analyses prepares the 
way for examining developments 
since 1951. Table V will show the 
progress made (also proposed to be 
made) in imparting formal educa- 
tion at various age levels. 

Thus during the period covering 
the first two plans the proportion 
of pupils to the population in the 
age group 6—11 has risen from 42.7 
per cent to 60 per cent. The in- 
crease in the number of boys goes 
up from 60 per cent to 79 per cent, 
and girls from 25 per cent to 40 
per cent. It is expected that in 
the Third Plan the same progress 
will be maintained and this would 
result in complete coverage SO far 
as the boys are concerned and the 
schooling of girls will rise t0 
roughly 60 per cent. The increases 
in other groups will follow, more 
or less, the same course. 


It would be seen that during x 
First Plan the emphasis given. i 
the age groups 14 and above i 
sulted in accelerating the grow! 


So een 


of education in these groups A i 


about double the growth in 
earlier age groups. IN 
Plan, the group 11—17 


j jess, 
greater predominance, more Os 


D å 


EEE 


Percentage tribution Ob gu- 
distribution terates by Cng- 
of iterates cational Sa A 
3 accordi rds ri 
Educational Standard educntinca Agri* Non Agr. 
standards Classes Cee 
il, D. 3. a 
Literate PE 
j : 100 48.0 
Below middle school Ae 
Middle school anaa Eats 353 pe 
Matriculates, SLC or Higher i ; 
aee condary 3.6 19.1 a 
ntermediate in Arts or Scienc i 16.7 ; 
Graduates In Aris or Seime o 03 N8 f 
JSt-g l in ar 8 
Diploma Holders = * Science OF 42 gs 
i f : 


rage 


Haridwar 


dis- 
Percentage f li- 


rea, ey a Bee ee T A 
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Te 
di TABLE V 
il 
he i Percentage of pupils in the respective 
ll~ ; classes to the general population in age 
0- -group Educational group (stated iu column 1 and 2) 
k- f Age-8 classes 5 in years 
ti 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
i (proposed 
m | targets) 
x | 1. 2 3. 4. 5. 6. 
ea PE I-V 42.7 51.9 60.0 73.0 
a (21.5) (15.6) (21.7) 
g 11—14 VI-VIII 12.9 16.2 22.6 28.0 
| (25.6) (39.5) (23.9) 
he | 14—117 IX-XI 5.4 8.0 12.0 15.3 
he | ; (48.2) (50.0) (27.5) 
ts 11—23 above XI 0.93 1.40 1.84 2.40 
he | (50.5) (31.4) (30.4) 
H ——  —  rvrvwwrwllerl 
He | N.B. The figures in brackets are the percentage increase over 
a. the figures of the previous quinquennial year. 
| ANL 
ion | to adjust the possible imbalance established. Programmes of work- 
she that might have resulted during ers’ education sponsored by gov- 
2.17 the First Plan. In the Third Plan, ernment are gaining popularity. 
in- | however, the rate of growth ap- : E à 
oes pears to be more even. This is AS mentioned Gamiem, ii WOW 
nt, | partly consequential on the pro- XOt be enough for the purpose of 
40 gress in the first two Plans and Planning if we merely collect the 
in also because we will be reaching ‘formation supplied by the census. 
ess a stage by the end of the Third Beyond Judging how the country is 
uld Plan where in terms of percentage Progressing towards its goal of re- 
far | increases, because of the larger M™Oving illiteracy, a much more de- 
the coverage secured in the earlier tailed knowledge about manpower, 
to plans, the ags group 6—11 will not particularly educated manpower, is 
ses show significant increases. necessary for a planned effort as 
ore The possible effect of this pro- So a fairly precise knowledge of 
cess on the literacy percentage the requirements of such man- 
Fb would be even higher than can be power in terms of personnel of 
‘0 envisaged from the above table. different categories. It would be 
vs The reason is nek win aie jlae useful to indicate in brief some of 
ath ae of more and more persons the salient features of the import-. 
by noe the earlier age groups into ant Sies taen by government in 
the ek ones (a larger portion of this regard. 
ond as a will have the advantage of During the last five years, main- 
red exist mentary education) and the 
ess, 3 Sace of persons of older, ages ——— 
A ages where the illiteracy * The impact of educational pros 
age is hi r a oj n grammes shou e judged from 
Zi by the end of eae poe the data analysed in the NSS re- 
| expected to i e ird Plan is ports. A report based on the 
| Accentine Improve considerably. 13th round of survey (Sept., 57- 
E Toe the definition for lite- May, 58y shows that the percent- 
2 TOposed G age of literates in urban areas 
itis expected eo ie ooo eas was 45 per cent against the 1951 
Of literac at the percentage census’s figure of 34.6 per cent. 
n i» by the end of the Third If this progress is maintained, 
Der Period will be nearly 40-42 it is easy to visualise that by 
cer, Cnt” as compared to 20 per 1965 the urban literacy percent- 
ent in 1951 T pe age would be about 62 per cent. 
are no Gants he reasons for this For the rural areas the 10th 
Stammes a to seek. Effective pro- round undertaken ine early: 1956 
b educati shows 18.9 per cent literates as 
ee Undertaken pane adults ee against 12.9 per cent in 1951. 
Drivate orero at the levels This percentage is likely to go up 
hment an Sanisations and gov- to 34 per cent by 1965. With an 
dies, and Semi-government bo- improved urban/rural ratio by 
cen arge numbers of literacy 1965 as compared to 1951 the li- 
in » communi teracy percentage in the popula- 
E rooms, pren y centres, read- tion as a whole will roughly 
De. » “Draries, etc., have been come to 41 per cent. 


` CC-0. In Public Domai 
cee 


` 


‘Gurukul 


2 => 


ly based on the census, a good 
deal of work has been done in 
both these areas. Starting with 
the Engineering Personnel Com- 
mittee’s work (1956), which had re- 
levance to the Second Plan, much 
more detailed work in terms of the 
existing occupational patterns in 
industries, as also an industry-wise 
analysis of occupations and the 
educational needs for entry into 
these occupations has been under- 
taken in the Ministry of Labour S 
and Employment. In preparation a 
for the Third Plan, discussions are ii 

now going on with different 
ministries and State governments 


regarding the requirements of 
personnel in different sectors 
such as agriculture, forestry, 
health, education, administra- 


tion, industry and the like. Also a 
rough analysis of these require- 
ments beyond the Third Plan is 
being attempted. 


On the educational side, arrange- 
ments for vocational guidance are 
being strengthened and the rela- 
tionship between the existing sys- 
tem of education and its utility in - 
the process of development is pees 
being studied. The whole empha- 
sis is on taking a long-term view 
of manpower requirements. In this 
work the enquiries undertaken by 
the National Sample Survey, the 
Employment Market Information, 
etc., are of considerable assistance. 
The former uses the census data 
for devising its sample frame 
whereas the latter agency secures 
information from employing units 
regarding the quality and quantity - 
of future personnel required by 
them. 


It is this matching of require- — 
ments with supply all along the 
line ‘that will produce results in 
the future. Any such work of 
agencies which have with them 
instruments for collecting and 
analysing information will neces- 
Sarily be on the basis of coopera- 
tion within such agencies 
themselves on the one hand and 


the planning authorities on the- 
other. 


Informed public comment is in- 
deed a great encouragement to 
workers in this field where com- 
petent Observers have recognise 
that considerable new grol 
being covered in India. - i 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar `` 


Ba, 


ience and technology | 


RA 
z 


a 


ming, with a scien- more clearly. such inform on | 
as, has high- is available through the de i 

or certain nial census and some official ` 

tistics, as well as through Som 


surveys and the one per cen 
census which has been ® 
for the years between full cê 
he The broad census figures 
aS atistics also help © 


arj studies 
up the various 
oneek tistics undertaken from 
an AA 
time tO time. 


ty For Planning 

ae fee cauacy of data for plan- 
no has often been felt, and there 
Pd for fuller appraisal of the 
ae so that effective data can be 
d in future. While this may 
pe true of the various items of in- 
formation, our present discourse 
will be confined to information re- 
lating to personnel with scientific 
and technical education. 


we are still in the stage of build- 
ing up the scientific and technical 
manpower potential in the coun- 
try. There is a growing feeling, 
and rightly so, that teaching of 
science in schools has to be streng- 
thened if we want to establish 
scientific and technical education 
of adequate and effective quality. 
The picture of the actual and po- 
tential school population is by now 
fairly well-understood—see Table. 


gap 


collecte 


The gap in information however 
exists in regard to the number of 
pupils pursuing science studies in 
the various classes in schools. 
While an overall count of students 
studying science may provide the 
first stage of information, this will 
not be adequate unless the sub- 
jects of study are also recorded, 
and the picture of their general 
distribution is obtained. This would 
very much help in strengthening 
Science teaching at the school stage 
= a preparatory to specialised bi- 
Urcation for higher scientific or 


technical training in college and 
university. 


gs envisaged that science will 
eeuelly introduced as a com- 
is ty subject in al schools. 
alee ee mean a major under- 
ratory m the face of lack of labo- 
compet facilities and dearth of 
X RT Science teachers. While 
hi chads number of school-going 
million _ Will rise from about 40 
1966 in 1961 to some 65 million 
sidereg’ ™MOst-of them may be con- 
ce Serious «Young to receive any 
sti” j three Sclence education, Nearly 
Li Ourths would be in the 
fourth yt age-group. Fhe upper 
from, on age-group 11—17 will rise 
about oUt 9 million in 1961 to 
5 million in 1966. 


e 
Fs assessment of availability of 
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school teachers is very much link- 
ed with the problem. Government 
proposes to have 1,200,000 teach- 
ers in elementary schools and over 
100,000 in secondary schools by the 
end of 1961. The broad figures 
on teachers are generally obtained 
in terms of educational levels (gra- 
duates, matriculates, etc.), but not 
broken down to the categories of 
arts and science, and sub-cate- 
gories of various branches of 
science. The deficiency of in- 
formation in this regard will have 
to be removed if science teaching 
is to be adequately planned for 
schools. Strengthening of basic 
data on college and university 
teachers is also, likewise, ne- 
cessary. 


Science Teaching 

About 270,000 students would be 
studying courses in colleges and 
universities by 1960-61 out of the 
total of about 900,000 students in 
arts, science and commerce taken 
together. The Third Plan aims at 
expanding the» facilities for the 
teaching of science so as to in- 
crease the proportion of science 
students from 30 per cent at pre- 
sent to 40 per cent. This will en- 
tail a substantial increase in the 
number of teachers. 

It has been estimated that about. 
4,800 additional teachers will he 
required for diploma level engi- 
neers and 4,600 additional teachers 
for conducting degree courses in 
engineering in the Third Plan pe- 
riod. The output of diploma and 
degree level engineers during the 
period is estimated at 76,000 and 
51,000 respectively. 

Teaching is not an attractive 
profession in this country in view 
of the relatively low pay and pres- 
tige attached to it. This point has 
already received wide attention. 
Several inducements are being 
planned or put into operation to 
attract bright young scholarsto the 


— Estimated total children population 
age-groups, with estimated number in schoo E 


teaching line. On the other hand 
it is not known if a fraction of 
the potential teachers would shy 
away as a result of the adoption of 
a higher secondary schoo] system 
in which the lowest college-class is 
merged with the school system. 
This, to them, means their becom- 
ing school teachers with limited 
scope of advancement, instead of 
becoming lecturers in college 
where the scone appears to he 
open. i 

A very limited number with post- 
graduate qualifications in science 
are believed to be teaching in our 
schools. School teaching in science 
is mostly carried out at best by the 
first class graduates in science, but 
their strength has never been as- 
sessed. But it appears that a large 
proportion of science graduates 
are distributed in occupations 
other than teaching. 


Personnel Survey 


The absorption of trained scien- 
tific and technical personnel in 
the educational sector is only a 
part of the total purpose of pro- 
duction of such personnel. Others 
need them too. It is however not — 
clearly known how they are dis- 
tributed and utilised. Most of our 
knowledge is based on small — 
samples. 2 

The census of India, 1961, for the 
first time, has undertaken to make 
a total survey of certain categories 
of scientific and technical person- 
nel in order to provide a number 
of important basic data. It would 
be worthwhile to briefly explain 
the census scheme for the enume- 
ration of scientific and technica 2 
personnel. = 


This enumeration will include 


gineering, technology or medici 
A special questionnaire has t 


(in million) in different 4 


Year 6—11 years. 11—14 years. 
Total. Tn Total. ty 
School. School. 
1961 55 33.0 27 6.1 
1966. 63 50.4 Sone 10.0 


‘js contained on one side of a 
post-card. A specimen is repro- 
“duced here. While most of the 
cards will be collected by the cen- 
sus enumerators, any card missed 
by them may be mailed, post free. 


The short proforma appears to 
pe able to provide a host of basic 
data capable of useful interpreta- 
tions. The location of each person 
will show the general distribution 
in the country of scientific and 
technical personnel of various Ca- 
tegories and various levels of quali- 
fications. 


All scientific and technical per- 
sonnel enumerated will be counted 
under four categories of status, 
namely, employed, unemployed, 
full-time student pursuing further 
study or training, and those re- 
fired, The information will be ob- 
tained at a particular point of time 
(as on 1-2-61) which is not avail- 
able in the other samples which 
are usually collected over a period 
of years. Apart from the advant- 
age of the complete data obtain- 
able, the census data may be able 
to establish a measure of agree- 
ment or departure from correct- 
ness of other data collected under 
various conditions and limitations. 


- Information on the occupational 
"pattern will reveal school and col- 
lege teaching separately, technical 

activities within or outside indus- 
a research engagements and 


us 


‘tionnaire. Various inferences can 
ye drawn in relation to age, Sex, 
level, occupational 


would be of interest to obtain 
distribution of the scientific 
cal personnel working in 
and private sectors. The 
_ would reveal the de- 
ergence in the technical 
mtents relative to in- 
to be available 


he question on 
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srvice (per- 


CENSUS OF INDIA 1961: SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Only a berson with a recognised Degree or Diplona i i 
Engineering, Technology or Medicine should fill ia A Ree, 
arà. 


READ CAREFULLY BEFORE FILLING IN. TICKIW) [CENSUS LOCATION CODE | 
WITHIN BRACKETS PROVIDED WHERE APPLICAELE. 
1:NAME------------------------------ 2.DATE OF BIRTH---~--.__. 


3. DESIGNATION & OFFICE ADDRESS-----------=---------=-=-==-=-- 
vor COMBOS) e e nt SL ee Nel ae a eis 


4. PERMANENT ADDRESS------=-7--— IC QUALIE [CATIONS CAVSRER PILT 
5.(a)Male ALLE 
(b) Female f }peenee 
6.(a)Never (OR) 
Married/ 
(b)Married ( ) 
7.On Feb. 1, 1961 


were you: Ifesployed fill tnQs9-12 11.Where employed? 


Empl d? 
EaR WARA )9.Nature of employment: a.Public Sector 
total income a.Teaching in School ( jb Private Sector 
RS. --------- 5 a ae College ( yor Self employment 

; c.Technical,intndustry( )12.How empl 

Oa a ae ( Vd" outside Industry( ) preyed, 

5 f 4 e.Non-technical ( EE OE ( 
c)Unemp ? * eten rary 
(paa PANER 10. Any Research Assignment? Gola poneeaete 

5 »-Research Schol 
---Yrs---mths. vesn ( )JNo ( ) Rela Sera ge 
(d) Retired? ( ) 

Date Signature 


be fully understood from this sin- 
gle factor which may indeed be 
very important in itself. 

The sex distribution of the per- 
sonnel in different disciplines would 
be of general interest, but would 
be of special value if the data are 
computed for different age-groups 
to show the nature of change with 
time in women’s education in the 
scientific and technical fields. In- 
formation in regard to marital 
status is a general feature of any 
census enumeration; yet, it may 
provide an interesting corelation 
between marriage and scientific or 
technical occupations of women. 


There is every likelihood that the 
enumeration will show that most 
of the married women scientists 
do not take up any vocation, but 
that need not be construed as a 
complete waste, for the mothers 
can be of great help at home 
since more and more children will 
be studying science. Scientific edu- 
cation as a part of general culture 
is being increasingly recognised. 
This connotation, applicable to ge- 
neral science, may not apply to 
engineering or technology where 
a better connection between such 
education and the utilisation of 
personnel is desirable. 


The detailed enumeration of 
scientific and technical personnel 
is a unique feature in the history 
of census operations and has im- 
mense possibilities in a country 
nearing the ‘take-off’ stage in a 

ological age. = 
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=conomic breakthrough 


R. C. Dua 


THE growth in our population was 
estimated in the Second Five Year 
Plan at about 1.2 per cent per 
annum, but has more recently 
been revised to upwards of 2 per 
cent. This has caused us some con- 
cern regarding the impact this 
growth would have on our level of 
living and on our capacity to in- 
vest so as to secure a continuing 
rise in it. Of course, it would be 
easier all round, if the growth 
could be checked. This appears 
unlikely; if anything, the popula- 
tion might increase a little more 


` 


The authors employment with 
the United Nations in no way 
commits the Organisation to the 
views expressed which are strictly 
personal. 


Birth-rate 
Death-rate 
Growth-rate 


(per thousand per year), 


than at present anticipated by our 
planners. This brief study, there- 
fore, attempts to look at the other 
side of the auestion: whether the 
likely rise would render the 
economic situation out of control 
or whether it is possible for us to 
adjust our plans and policies to 
take the obstacles in our stride. 


The Draft Outline of the Third — 
Five Year Plan adopted the projec- _ 
tions made by the Central Statis- 
tical Organisation according to 
which in the next fifteen years the 
population of the country wou d 


rate of increase is can 
followings Paaa se 


‘The estimates, undoubtedly ten- 
~ ¢ative, may be rather optimistic in 
the matter of reduction in birth- 
rate. An investigation! noted, on 
the contrary, an increase during 
recent decades, in the average 
number of children born to couples 
of a given marriage duration. The 
rise could have been influenced by 
various elements affecting compa- 
rability between the two time 
periods. On the other hand, the 
Observed rise might have been 
real; in any case, it would throw 
doubt on any straightforward 
assumption of falling fertility. 


Social Factors 

Social factors also may or may 
not, on balance, lead to a reduc- 
tion in the birth-rate. The decrease 
in mortality may mean a greater 
survival of both men and women 
during reproductive ages. Improve- 
ment in health may increase the 
frequency of marriage, of concep- 
tions within the reproductive period 
and of successful births from con- 
ceptions, On the other hand, 
increased education, urbanization, 


is still only a desire to avoid large 
families may indicate a decline in 
the birth-rate. 

The relationship between a rise 
in the levels of living and its 
effect on the average number of 
children born to a family is not yet 
clearly established; the general 
assumption of a reduction is not 
borne out by the experience of 
j ‘several countries. The United 

States tends to have a significantly 
high birth-rate. Even for our coun- 

try Mahalanobis? has pointed out 
_ the possibility of increased fertility 
- going together with a rise in 
_ incomes. The efficacy of govern- 
ment’s attempts at encouraging 
family planning may prove a criti- 
cal factor. Nevertheless, to have an 
act of any statistical signifi- 
ce, whatisneededisa different 
type of approach using mass media 
~ of information and instruction in 


on a voluntary basis to 


, Sankhya, Vol. 


to the report on 


and the possible outcome of what, 


m to medical centres giving 


op. cit., pp. 233- 


individual families seeking it. 
Japan, it may be noted, brought 
about the required decline more 
effectively by legalising abortions. 

Mortality, on the other hand, is 
more definitely likely to fall, par- 
ticularly with the intensification of 
the malaria eradication pro- 
gramme. The one-third decline in 
the death-rate — from 18 to 12 — 
in a decade (1961-66 to 1971-76), 
postulated in the CSO estimates, 
appears by no means Over- 
optimistic; Ceylon and Malaya 
have experienced a fall of this 
order in the postwar years. 


The conclusion reached, there- 
fore, in a United Nations study3— 
that there would not be a rapid 
decline in the national average 
birth-rate—seems to be a more 
valid appraisal of the likely situa- 
tion than the one indicated by the 
CSO estimates. If events show 
even a small underestimation of 
about 2 in a thousand in the 
anticipated growth rates, the in- 
crease of population in round 
numbers, between 1961 and 1976, 
-may well be around 150 million 
and it would add over 65 million 
persons to the work force. 


Elementary Needs 

The answer to the question 
whether an economic breakthrough 
is possible to take care of this rate 
of population growth is a matter 
first of defining the term ‘break- 
through’. If it is so defined as to 
mean.a rate of economic growth 
at which the current per capita 
levels of income and investment 
will not be reduced, it should not 
be too difficult. We can even 
slacken our pace. 


During the First Five Year Plan, 
we increased our national income 
by 18 per cent, and during the Se- 
cond Five-Year Plan we will have 
increased it by 20 per cent. Our 
rate of investment will have been 
raised from approximately 5 per 
cent of our net national income in 
1950/51 to approximately 11 per 
cent in the current fiscal year. If 
we can, therefore, do nothing more 

than maintain our present rate of 
investment, we should continue to 


3 The Population of Asia and th 

Far East, 1950-1958, DEDE GA 
of Economic and Social Affairs, 
$ New York 1959, pp. 9-10. 
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increase our national income b 
to 4 per cent per annum. Tha 
take care not only of our po 
tion growth; it will raise our 
of living, albeit to a very 

extent. 


Y 35 
t wil 
Pula- 
levels 
Smal] 


Our levels of living, however wil 
continue to be among the eeu 
in the world. A number of ate 
countries—including the advance 
industrial countries—are also rais- 
ing their national incomes ata rate 
equal to or higher than ours 
whereas their populations are not 
rising st, At our present 
rates of growth, then, we may find 
a widening gull between ourselves 
and other niries in the comity 
of nations. 


as 


‘Breakthrough’ 


However, 
if we wer 


need not matter 
-eally poor. At pre- 
sent, the } > mass of our popu- 
lation remains subjected for its 
whole life to anxiety in meeting 
even its elementary needs of food, 
clothing and shelter. The prevail- 
ing levels of per capita consump- 
tion in our country fall short of 


the standards established as mini- | 


mum to define physical adequacy. 


If we want to change all this, the 
growth of population itself pre- 
sents a challenge in a radical way: 
Every mouth to feed brings with 
it also a pair of hands. Can that 
pair of hands, in organised Coni 
munities, not produce enough to 
feed the mouth and even mole to 
provide other 
that would denote fuller 
cal and psychological well-be 


In other words, we may d 
the term ‘breakthrough’ as an 
nomic process leading toward, e 
state of affairs when 


physi- 
ing? 
efine 


eco- 
a 


the ehh 
work force is absorbed in Pr0 
tive employment; it would 

situation where everyone wen the 
a job is with a job and yee it 
tools and training required tO 7 
Of course, it is well-nigh imp 
ble to create for everyone 
that he would like to d0; 
may be possible to create 9 Sigi 
tion where we can talk abou 
our shortage, as they do 2 


job 


ment tomorrow, 
digging holes and 


goods and services | 


Germany. Maybe even 
in | a unemployment has ceased to 
rely < pe the problem. 
iall | 

| Magnitude 
wil] Tne definition, then, of a break 
est | ‘ough the population growth 
throug RE v 
net poils down to an answer to une 
ceq question whether it i possible for 
aS us to raise our investment levels 
‘ate to a height which nable us to 
a provide everyol bie for work 
ae with the nece 
ent do it. In other 
ind | tain an investment rate th 
ves secure and mainisin i employ- 
uty ment? Looked ai & is angle, 
it would appear present 
attempts are wor rdequate. 
None of our three r plans 
tter has set full employment 2 target 
re- In framing each, th j rs have 
pu- estimated the growth in work force, 
its suggested that a proportion of this 
ing increase would find employment in 
od, non-agricultural pursuits, and fin- 
ail- ally hoped that the rest would be 
np- ‘absorbed’ in agriculture. 
A The last avenue, that of absorp- 
= tion in agriculture, is the least sat- 
À isfactory from the point of view 
the of creating a truly full employment 
pre- economy. The problem, on the con- 
vay. trary, is one of withdrawing the 
vith persons who are presently ‘absorb- 
hat ed’ in agriculture, but who could 
om- be shifted to other work—not ne- 
| 10 ` Cessarily to towns—without mate- 
e to Tally affecting agricultural output. 
ices Such people could be described as 
g being in ‘disguised unemployment.’ 
g? 

Of course, they are essential, or 
fine they are in real emplo ent, dur- 
eco- e a E A RE Kaea E 
s 3 Deak q ing time when there is a 
stir? Our. aes for agricultural lab- 
Jut- Paratel 1S problem can be met se- 
ie 8 bodily If we do not shift them 

g rom rural areas we~can 
tin taw upon th ‘ 
the harvest ane ae for work during 
jo St With the ods and provide them 
de re Capital to work with the 
05 St of the tim 
job Other end ne; We can, on the 
it Our—of te mera upon other lab- 
tua and then ers, priests, craftsmen 
Jab Paa OE children—for 
geni tio; work during condi- 


s 

hi of peak demand for labour. 
nal 

Provision in our plans for capital 


CWipmen. © Can provide for some 
the ment for agriculture to meet 
Peak Jo 


ad of work. The essence 
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of the problem, however, remains 
that, during most of the year, a 
substantial proportion of our agri- 
cultural work force remains in ‘dis- 
guised unemployment’; of course, 
these persons do chip in some work, 
but that is besides the point. 


Perhaps we may ignore the diffi- 
culties in defining and measuring 
‘disguised unemployment’, and to 
get our bearing on its magnitude 
take the criterion adopted in the 
National Sample Survey, viz., the 
number of hours worked per week. 
Experimental studies made in the 
course of the 9th Round of the 
Survey (May-August 1955) indicat- 
ed that the number of persons 
working less than 8 hours per week 
was nearly 21 million; ‘they may 
perhaps be considered to be prac- 
tically unemployed.’5 These were 
in addition to the over 2 million 
persons who were counted as com- 
pletely unemployed. 


As a rough estimate, we may rec- 
kon, therefore, that we need to 
provide for work opportunity equi- 
valent to a year round employment 
for at least 20-22 million persons 
in addition to the increase of 65 
million workers from natural 
causes. Moreover, the ratio of 
working to total population could 
also increase, if more women were 
to come out for work than at pre- 
sent. Altogether, we have to pro- 
vide capital for productive 
employment outside agriculture for 
about 90 million people by 1976; 
not less than half as much as is 
assumed in the Third Five Year 
Plan. 


Agricultural Production 


That, however, is not all. We 
have to increase our agricultural 
production also to provide our 
growing numbers with food, our 
growing industries with raw mate- 
rials, and our foreign markets with 
exports. This would require more 


5 P. C. Mahalanobis, The Indian 
Journal of Labour Economics, 
April 1959, p. 42. 


6 ‘The increase in the labour force 
over the fifteen years (1961-76) | 
may be of the order of 60 mil- 
lion; of these more than two- 
thirds will need to be absorbed 
outside agriculture’, Third Five 
Year Plan, A Draft Outline, 


ment of India, June 1960, p. 5. 
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investment, the adoption of better 
techniques and a more effective 
organisation. For lack of courage, — 
we have only tinkered with the 
problem in putting our faith in co- 
operatives and in the efficacy of 
our extension services. Apart from 
its foreign exchange implications, = 
agricultural output must increase 
to feed the population not i 
only with cereals, but also 3 
with those items, the demand for 
which is likely to increase with a 
rise in incomes.7 


The progress we have made in 
increasing our supply of meat and 
fish, eggs and poultry, and vege- 
tables and fruits is hardly a scratch 
on the surface. We also need more 
diversification of commercial crops 
to suit the changes in our indus- 
trial requirements and in the 
structure of demand in our export 
markets. 


Present Planning 


The magnitude of the task, — 
therefore, is set by the effort and 
investment required to raise our 
agricultural output and to build up 
capital equipment outside agricul- 
ture to provide about 90 million 
jobs by 1976. If we can achieve it 
by that time, we would have at- 
tained the ‘breakthrough’ as de- 
fined for the purposes of this study. 


The task so defined would call 
for a much higher rate of invest- — : 
ment than is visualised by our 
planners. They appear to approach 
the problem of our economic deve- 
lopment not in terms of providing 
productive opportunities to the es- 
timated growth in our working 
force; they seem to work out ra- 
ther a list of investments totalled 
up over five-year hops so as to se- 
cure progressive rises in our na 
tional income. I hold the view that 
we should not think of employment | 
in the fashion they do as y= 
product of a ‘feasible’ pro; amm 
of investment. We should í 
contrary, raise our invi 
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The Third Five Year Pla 
at self-sufficiency in cer 
five years is L 
realised tha 

period say o] 


= Supply 
Planning Commission, Govern- 


employment of our human re- 
sources. 

I also think that, to some extent, 
our planners have been conserva- 
tive in setting their targets be- 
cause of the requirement of fitting 
them in terms of five-year hops. 

"Why can’t we have say a fifteen- 
year plan which finally lands us 
where we want to get rather than 
a five year plan which secures a 
slight rise in our per capita na- 
tional income, and the following 
one with a further improvement, 
and so on. The five-year periods 
make us a little rigid and a little 
short-sighted in terms of the re- 
sults to be achieved. 

Of course, no country could be 
rigid in a fifteen-year plan. We 
can even have a system of rolling 
fifteen-year plans, as was suggest- 
ed by Gunnar Myrdal to Ceylon’s 
National Planning Council. Every 
year we can drop the year just 
ended, and extend the plan by one 
year at the other end. The new 
fifteen-year plan can incorporate 
revisions drawn from the experi- 
ence encountered and the lessons 
learnt during the year just com- 
pleted. 


Full Employment 


In any case, why be bound down 
by the schedules as such? Why not 
have a plan for full employment 
instead? If conditions are good we 
can reach our goal say in thirteen 
oe years; if they turn unfavourable, 

= we might take seventeen years. 
_ But we can always keep before our 
_ mind the final objective we want 

= to achieve; as to our next steps we 
can be guided by the territory we 
encounter. 
It can, of course, be argued that, 
given the volume of investment 
that would secure full employ- 
ment, we should rather try to at- 
tain the maximum possible rise in 
national income. It does not mat- 
ter if it means stopping some dis- 
ce short of full employment. We 
ht be better off keeping some 
rkers unemployed and paying 


ts out of the increased pro- 
of those in employment. 


ould feel happier if 
ur national income 


were to be somewhat lower than a 
hypothetical maximum which 
would leave some of the work force 
to depend on doles. Productive em- 
ployment is a profound human 
need; leisure, on the other hand, 
should not be enforced. The politi- 
cal and social gains from the 
avoidance of open or disguised un- 
employment may not be amen- 
able to cost-benefit calculations; 
they are nonetheless real and im- 
portant. 


Our Problem 


In attaining the rate of invest- 
ment that would take care of the 
needs of agriculture (which is not 
expected to create more jobs), and 
would provide jobs for 85 million 
workers outside agriculture, there 
are two major difficulties. One of 
them is real; the other should be 
within our control. 


The real difficulty is that of 
foreign exchange. In the structure 
of our foreign trade we are indeed 
unfortunate. Our relative failure, 
in contrast with the reported de- 
velopments in China, in increas- 
ing our food production costs us a 
considerable amount of foreign 
exchange for food imports. Even 
the supplies from the United States 
under Public Law 480 are not al- 
together without foreign exchange 
costs. As for other consumer 
goods, we have drastically reduced 
our imports, although, even here, 
there may be some scope for fur- 
ther reduction. 


Even if the leakages are filled, 
our future capacity to import ca- 
pital equipment will still remain 
limited;§ in the last analysis, like 
the Soviet Union in the ’thirties, 
we shall have to depend on our- 
selves for a major part of our re- 
quirements of capital goods. With 
our reserves in iron ore, with the 
energy potential of our rivers and 
the promise of cheap atomic po- 
wer in the not too distant future, 
and with 90 million more workers 
over the next fifteen years, we 
could plan in such a way that we 
could produce most of our capital 
goods ourselves, using foreign ex- 


8 See United Nations, E i 
Survey of Asia and th ALRRASt 
1959, Chapter 5. ae Kat pee 
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change only for our 
needs. 
Self-sufficiency in foog { 
cereals), and import substi | 
3 stitu | 
of all consumer goods anda 
capital goods is the direction a | 


in which we will have to ee 
ur 


most dire 


(not just 


efforts to overcome our criti 
shortage of foreign ANA | 
However, access to it will Tema | 
n | 
| 


a serious problem with us for 
long time; we have been nave i 
this bitter experience now for son 
years. 


AS 2, 
need cor 
our import 
cal im) 
fifteen 
former, 


p, we desperately 
¿sive projections of | 
city and our criti- i 
over the next | 
respect of the | 
been too little 
ivsis and too much |) 
g. On the other | 
estimation of our im- } 

port needs has erred on the libe- 

ral side, lacking an imaginative 


| 
approach with regard to our abi- g 
lity to produce (or substitute) do- 


tain g. 


mestically what we at present 
consider to be our essential im- 
ports. 


Savings and Investment 


The other problem, considered 
also an insuperable one, is rather 
unreal. It is argued that, with the 
low levels of our per capita M- 
come, our capacity to save and in 
vest is small. We can not further 
‘tighten our belt’, Of course, thi 


is true if we were always t0 Bi 
main in our present position. 


ino oll 
this is not so. In implementing 0 
men 


lan. se invest 
plans we can phase grictl- 


particularly in the field of a ct 
ture and light industries—? P 
a way that we secure every m 
an increasing supply Of conen 
goods per head at the same ent: 
as we raise our rate of invest™ 


And at the end—that is, bY at 
or so—with a plan of muesti, 
which will have raised 28! i 
tural output and mobilised i” 2 
fields the productive effort ° 
million workers, it is not at tially 
bitious to expect a substa” 
higher level of consumptio® rat? 
head plus a sharp rise in 
of investment; taken t 
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would initiate thereafter a 
ive or self-sustained pro- 
onomic growth. 


these 
cumulat 
cess of ec 

the non-communist 
ies of South and Southeast 
Asia, only Ceylon has put on paper 
an for economic development 


; p 
a Gane of some of the criteria 
outlined above.0 The rate of 


growth of population in Ceylon is 
higher than in India. Its Ten-Year 
(1959-1968) Plan provides for an in- 
crease in work force by 38 per cent. 
By creating employment opportu- 
nities for all the increase in its 
Jabour force, it is expected that na- 
tional income in the tenth year of 
the plan will increase by 88 per 
cent, permitting consumption to 
rise by 65 per cent and investment 
to approximately trebie. The rate 
of national investment would rise 
from 13 per cent of its gross na- 
tional product to 21 per cent. The 
‘tightening of the beit’, therefore, 
would be accompanied by a one- 
fifth increase in the level of per 
capita consumption of goods and 
services (including those provided 
by the government). 


Productive Effort 


A similar situation could be 
achieved by us also. Our consump- 
tion levels could rise, rather sub- 
Stantially, Provided we have an 
investment plan that mobilises the 
Productive effort of a much larger 
Wie force than we are at present 
anes for. Our plans have been 
Mie ve and their implemen- 
a e eveni ; it should be possible 
a our present rate of net 
ae eae of approximately 11 
antl ae to somewhere between 20 
nation, Der cent of a much higher 

al income by 1976. China 


Would > ; 
S doing this in less than a 


eee and financial problems 
on and of increasing the 
Saving, are basically a 
administration- and 
Ane fa Since it is not 
su Ctually reduce con- 
ae evels, but only to siphon 
ene proportion of the 
Wd no es to augment savings, 
i tax our capacity. too 
The 
Plannien gear Plan, National 
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much. We should not just rest côn- 
tent with explaining away the 
sharp increases in investment 
made in communist countries as 
due to their totalitarian system of 
organisation. 


Democratic Action 


Democracies have also their 
advantages, given the general 
understanding and acceptance by 
the community of the objectives, 
the problems and the urgency of 
tackling them, and given a capable 
leadership. In the past, in times 
of war, democratic countries have 
shown and proved themselves ca- 
pable of raising their rates of 
saving sharply, on rather sudden 
calls. Can they not plan, over a 
longer term and without reducing 
consumption, for a similar effort 
to fight the more immensely satis- 
fying war against hunger, poverty 
and disease? 


Of course, the job might not be 
done by relying upon exhortation 
alone. The government will have to 
put greater restraints both on itself 
and on us. The government will 
have to summon courage to insti- 
tute measures which may call for 
‘sweat and tears’ which may not 
be popular in the short-run‘ It will 
have to overlook considerations of 
political convenience in favour of 
economic statesmanship. It will 
have to withstand the demands for 
special accommodation from pres- 
sure groups of all kinds; in its 
spending policies, it will have to 
set an example in practising 
economy which it enjoins upon us. 


On our part, we might have to 
accept effective restraints to pre- 
vent us from squandering foreign 
exchange or indulging in luxury 
consumption. We might have to 
trim our demands for ever-increas- 
ing levels of subsidised government 
services. We might have to accept 
more rigorous taxation and deter- 
rent punishments for tax evasion. 
We might even have to allow our- 
selves to be subjected to direction 
both of labour and output. 


A willing surrender of some of 
these ‘freedoms’ is not a negation 
of democracy; it is not even a 
threat to it. The real danger to. 
democracy lies not so much in . 
stretching the economy too far as 
in not stretching it far enough. 
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Shushila S. Gore 


INDIA is responsible for one sixth 
of the world’s population, 80 per 
cent of which is spread over 
thousands of villages, with agri- 
culture as the main source of 
livelihood. There is more than 
80 per cent illiteracy and today 
probably the majority of the people 
have been reduced to the lowest 
subsistence level. This is part of 
India’s inheritance, while the 
other part is her ancient spiri- 
tual culture constantly enriched 
through centuries of living history. 


Today, the country has to pre- 
pare against an onslaught of 
problems which emerge at every 
stage of reconstruction and dim the 
hope of any substantial progress. 
With the promise of a socialistic 
State and a democratic approach, 
dynamic decisions are necessary to 
create confidence and provide 
relief to the majority from hunger, 
unemployment and inhuman stan- 
dards of existence. 


The reasons for accepting family 
planning as one of the essential 

È health services in the First and 
subsequent five year plans indi- 

cates the urgency of the popula- 

tion problem, as envisaged by the 
Planning Commission while re- 
commending adequate economic 
development of the country, in 
order to enable even a slender rise 

in the existing meagre resources of 

the majority. Such a decision 
indicates dynamic thinking, but its 
entation also needs a very 
t e d constructive ac- 


: advantages such as the 5P inin 


Population emergency 


base line of existence is only | 


possible if priority considerations } 


are given to help to retard and 
regulate the reproduction rate and 
accelerate the production targets, 
so that each living individual can 
aspire to share a little more than 
before. : 


To control deaths has become 
comparatively easy, but to control 
births requires an imaginative at- 
tion programme, as its success 
depends entirely on the peoples 
participation. No compulsion can 
change people in a democratic 
set up, but a dynamic education of 
the people alone can bring about 
change. People must begin to a 
preciate that controlled fertility i 
possible and its advantages, We 
are innumerable, promise to a 
relief from many stresses a 
strains of family life. 
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COALE AND HOOVER 


Total Projection 1981 
1941-51 otal 1976 Population 1976 population 
population : 1981 


a EN aaa S S 


682 million 


Death Rate 31 
l 

Birth Rate 43.2 

man power, the country hardly 


- indicates any substantial improve- 


ment. Twenty five per cent of the 
national economy and food grains 
perish in maintaining children 
up to the age of 10-12, as only 50 
per cent of our children survive to 
attain adulthood. Families must 
understand the wisdom of en- 
lightened parenthood, so that they 
may learn to provide adequately 
for their children and prevent 
them from eventually falling a prey 
to disease and malnutrition. 


India’s child : adult ratio is 40:60 
against the highly developed coun- 
tries with stable populations where 
it is 25:75. This target has to be 
achieved if children have. to be 
helped to live and grow up to pro- 
: groups and participate 
Hn family and national responsi- 
bility. Family planning teaches the 
People how to help themselves. 


Lookin 
and fro 
during 
Year pl 

e pr 


& at the immediate future 
m the observations made 
the First and Second five 
ans, one feels certain that 
On th Ojections for future impact 
Thai € death and birth rates of 
Hoove as depicted by Coale and 
Present Te justified. With the 
si allocation of funds, expan- 
of medical and public health 
tion of fd the better distribu- 
continu Cod, the death rate will 
the Ro decline steadily within 
during t couple of decades, but 
Tate dogs „ame period, the birth 
ANY Dere not appear to indicate 
*eptible change. Even the 
te Tate becomes an over- 
Telateg Problem when it is 
With ag X a country like India, 
00 million population 


562 million 
360 15.2 (154 million ape 120 million 
million more to LESS to 
No feed, clothe & IF 50% feed, clothe . © 
change shelter neocon & shelter. = 
in B.R. ; 


whereby the net result becomes 
stupendous. 


The above figures are self-expla- 
natory and it will be seen that 
with the existing situation of the 
declining death rate, it is likely 
that the present death rate of 31 
per 1000 will reduce to approxi- 
mately 15.2 per 1000 per year by 
1976 with no perceptible change in 
the birth rate, which is likely to 
result in a population of 682 mil- 
lions in 1981. However, if successful 
efforts can be made to reduce the 
birth rate by 50 per cent during 
this period, much brighter pros- 
pects can be perceived; an in- 
crease of 562 millions instead of 
682 millions in 1981. This means 
that there will be 120 millions less 
to feed, clothe and shelter. 


Reduction in the birth rate by 
50 per cent within the next 20 
years appears to be a target worth 
striving for. A population policy 
has yet to be outlined which can 
indicate the way to such an 
achievement. It can only be dealt 
with on a war time emergency 
basis, war against the threat to 
human survival in a scientific age. 
Too many people eating into 
nature’s resources inevitably must 


result in mass destruction, discon- “ 


tent and unsocial activities. 


The threat of war is often a 
result of discontented human 
beings struggling for their survival 
at various levels of existence for a 
more contented life. Man seeks 
health and happiness at physical, 
emotional, social, psychological and 
economic levels. Deprivation at any 
of these levels must explode into 
discontent, anger, aggressive ten- 


Strengthen peace at home and 
contribute to quality, she must 
control the present effectively. 
She must create the environment 
and conditions which would be con- 
genial for rearing and assuring our 
next generation that the dawn of 
prosperity is in sight and, there- 
fore, all must participate in making 
it a reality. 


Even one programme like the 
eradication of malaria during the 
next five year plan is likely to in- 
crease the population growth of 
our country from 5 to 8 million per 
year and such an humanitarian 
action will certainly create its 
counter part of destruction, where 
impoverished human beings will 
not be able to stand the strain of 
a living death with no hope for the 
future. Hence, while we go ahead 
with the programme of saving life, 
we must direct a much greater — 
effort and force toward helping 
people to understand the wisdom 
of planning in our homes, 


The control of an unwanted 
conception has been an age long 
practice, but to prevent conception 
by scientific methods of birth con 
trol is of recent origin. : 


The control of population ha 
been effected in different countrie 
by the use of various met! 
both old and new. It would 
be pertinent here to revier 
efforts and their potent 
tages and disadv: 


one might helg 
thinking. ae 
almost at 1 


dencies and gradual anti-social fi 


behaviour. If India desires to 


that prompts one to take positive 
‘action in order to avoid disaster. 

Can the emergency be considered 
urgent enough to compel action 
with all available and known 
methods which could substantially 
affect the birth rate by a reduction 
of 50 per cent within the next two 
decades? Can one provide the 
necessary precautions against em- 
ergency measures becoming com- 
mon practice? Can these be 
replaced gradually by sound and 
scientific methods of family plan- 
ning? 


The following are some of the 
methods known and used in differ- 
ent countries which have effective- 
ly reduced the birth rate. These I 
have tabulated as: 


(1) Short 
thods: 


(a) abortion 
(b) sterilization. 


term emergency me- 


(2) Long term scientific methods 


acceptable and approved by 
the medical profession and by 
all thinking_ people: 


(a) methods of conception 
control by scientifically 
proved birth control me- 
thods 


social change that will 
bring about behavioural 
changes in the individual 
and society, in terms of 
marriage, parenthood and 
concept of child rearing, 
ete 


education of the people by 
which planning the size of 
a family is accepted as 
part of man’s dignity in 
the art of living. People 
imbibe it as a culture that 
will satisfy their spiritual 
and moral values in res- 
ponse to new opportunities 
and responsibilities created 
ae the present scientific 


to accelerate production 
efforts as well as improve 
Opportunities for employ- 
ment, educational facilities, 
_ better housing and im- 
_ proved food supply, better 
medical aid and Public 
Health services, etc. These 
are already receiving prio- 
rity considerations. It is 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


ion has been a 


d through the cen- 
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turies by man to stop an unwanted 
child being born and was more 
prevalent when the present know- 
ledge of prevention was unknown. 
This method is still prevalent in 
this country and in practically all 
the countries of the world inspite 
of it being illegal in many. The 
experiences of the effects of legal 
abortion on mortality and morbi- 
dity of mothers in various coun- 
tries might indicate whether such 
a practice is seriously injurious to 
the welfare of our people and 
whether its use might be contem; 
plated as a short term emergency 
consideration. 

In certain countries, it has been 
adopted as a counter attack 
against criminal abortions. Except 
for Japan, no other country has 
made a public declaration of its 
adoption for restricting the rate of 
population. In some of these 
countries, a growing population is 
not even considered an obstacle 
in the progress of national deve- 
lopment. It is definitely against 
Marxist philosophy and yet, what- 
ever the reason, its promotion has 
had a positive effect in stabilising 
the birth rate. Vital statistical 
records indicate a low birth rate 
in many of these countries com- 
pared to others. In East European 
countries, legal abortion has been 
introduced for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. therapeutic 

2. in advanced age when parents 
do not feel they can offer ade- 
quate protection to the child 

3. death or disability of the hus- 

band 

disrupted families 

where the woman is solely res- 

ponsible for the economic sup- 

port of the family 

6. difficult social situations. 


Since 1960, even an oral declara- 
tion by the woman is sufficient to 
permit an abortion. The law has 
Specified special conditions under 


cue 


which abortion is not 
These are: 


Buk atio 
2. conditions of acute 2 
c \ 
disease Ont Blo 
3. if applicant has had an abort 
or | 


tion 6 months earlier 

4. abortion on ambulato | 
r 

tients. Ti ! 

The chief reason for introd 


i 
the abortion law was to de nein | 


estan Cre; 
the rate of criminal abortions aa 
to provide better protection F 


those desiring abortion. 


In the year 1952-53, a strict lay 
was enforced against crimina 
abortion. This resulted in an jp. 
crease in births in 1953-54. Buf 
introducing therapeutic abortion 
and selection by boards resulted in 
a steady deciine in abortions 
reaching 14.7 per cent in 1958 and 
15.2 per cent in 1959 ‘which ex- 
ceeded the birth rate of the latter 
years. The age distribution, etc, in 
a sample of 8,010 was as follows: 

45 per cent were above the ag 

of 30 years, 

33 per cent were those who had 

3 to 4 children, 

12 per cent miscellaneous. 

In 55 per cent it was the first 

abortion. 

In 25 per cent it was the second 

abortion. 

In 11 per cent it was t 

abortion, pree 
and in 9 per cent it was after t 

abortions. 3 the 

The abortion conducted in 
same group was: 

2% in the 1st month 0 


ne third 


f pregnant! 
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Average hospitalisation kE cot 


days and 5.9 days when it W 5 g 
ducted beyond three mom 
tation. of t 
With the promulgation | 
law in December 1957, orto f 
lowed a steep rise in legal 4 6 


Rate of legal abortion per yearper 1,000 of population 
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ate was reduced to a 
Hirschters .in -Hungary 


It was O 
abortion 1 
mortality, 1 


inj n 4 S 
m i5 deaths following 
50,000 abortions during the 2 


3 -58, which averages at 
aa aa is 100,000 abortions. 
oe 2 of these were involved in 
pregnancies above 3 months gesta- 
tion and hence the rate was 300 


per 100,000. 
Czechoslovakia reported 48 
deaths per 140,000 abortions. But 


34 of these were as a result of cri- 
minal abortions, hence the morta- 
lity rate per 100,000 works out at 
the same rate as in Hungary. 


The death rate is higher if abor- 
tion is induced after the third 
month of gestation. The above 
rates compare well with some of 
the Scandinavian countries, where 
Slightly higher mortality rates are 
due to longer. procedures before 
the decision for abortion takes 
place and hence are likely to be 
conducted at a later stage of preg- 
nancy, 
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ciated with’ legalised abortion in 
an hospitalised situation only and 
within three months of gestation 
is no higher than normally asso- 
ciated with child birth and its as- 
sociated complications at various 
stages of pregnancy and during 
labour. 


Therefore, the risk to life need 
not be feared if adequate safety 
measures are introduced. Can abor- 
tion be a method to be considered 
as a method of fertility control? 
It is a method unacceptable from 
all sensible standards of thinking. 
Yet, it may have a place in India’s 
specific situation. When a man gets 
injured in the leg and gangrene 
sets in, it is not possible to think 
in terms of how a man could live 
without a limb? Sound judgment 
and prompt action alone can save 
life and offer maximum opportu- 
nity for survival. The present po- 
pulation problem is a threat as se- 
rious aS gangrene and has to be 
checked expeditiously in order to 
help the people to survive and pro- 
gress. 


Period Abortion Deaths Rate per 
Conducted 100,000. 
Sweden 1953-57 21803 14 5 64° 
Denmark 1953-57 23666 18 3 68 
Finland 1950-57 27144 16 66 


; These are usually permitted from 
he 18th to the 20th week. Eighty- 


- five per cent of all legal abortions 


In Sweden have to be authorised 


ee the Royal Medical Board of 
Sweden, on the reports submitted 


n writing b ici 
3 y the Physician and 
Scial Worker, 


` Was the only country 
ncouraged the practice of 
abo ] practice 
mee to control the rate of po- 
Shere Merease. It succeeded in 
1 ees Ìt down by 50 per cent in 
S. pS experience and also 
avail € consequences are 
Vide EE io India in order to pro- 
ve necessary precautions 
ae harmful effects either 
mediate or in the remote 


agains 

in the 

tuture, 
Thus 

can ae King at these figures one 
Rime, Ue that the risk assos 


The mortality and morbidity as 
observed in countries where careful 
assessment has been made indi- 
cates that abortion is not a seri- 
ous danger if it is provided under 
suitable conditions. India is in a 
very advantageous position. It is 
possible to avoid pit falls from such 
actions and yet its dynamic value 
need not be completely over- 
looked. 


Some safeguards against liberal- 
ised abortion will also have to be 
considered, such as: 


1. No abortion to be permitted ex- 
cept in government licensed 
hospitals so as to prevent 
individual practice. Interruption 
of pregnancy can only be, safe 
if undertaken in appropriately 
equipped and staffed hospitals 
and performed by physicians. 


2..No abortion to be undertaken 
without educating and motivat- 
ing the couple for their future 
planning. F 


The couple must sign a state- 
ment to the effect that they now 
have the necessary knowledge of 
prevention. The family planning : 
worker must continue to follow the = 
couple for further motivation for 
acceptance of family planning me- 
thods to plan their future family 
numbers. The decision must be 
followed by accepting one of the 
following: 


(a) abortion followed by contra- p 
ception k 


(b) abortion followed by sterili- 
zation in selected cases 


(c) abortion with arrangements 
for vasectomy of the hus- 
band. > 


3. No abortion to be permitted ex- 
cept for therapeutic reasons. ~ 


4. To help the family to accept 
pregnancy, if there is no ade- 
quate reason for abortion, while 
also educating the couple in the 
use of contraceptives to plan 
their future. The woman must _ 
then be given contraceptives 
after delivery or sterilization if 
that would be appropriate for 
their particular situation. Ñ: 


Abortion may only be consider- 
ed as a purely interim measure, 
because of the following reasons: ~ 


(1) It has proved to be one of the 
most effective measures that 
Stabilises the rate of population 
in the shortest possible time. 
It has also an added advantage 
in reducing the rate of crimi- 
nal abortions. Pea 


(2) It is possible also at this ideal- 
ly realistic situation to help 
couples to understand why 
abortion is not a good method 
for planning a family. The ad- 
vantages of preventive 


-thods, the policy p 
government and the need f 
their parti tc., cou 


7 


would otherwise have to live 
only to die- or struggle in po- 
verty, disease and distress. 
The immediate removal of 
anxieties helps families to ac- 
cept what is being offered in 
the future. 

An added advantage of an 
abortion is that a couple can 
still remain fertile in case they 
desire a child in the future. 


The disadvantages are that 
abortion is likely to be perpetuat- 
ed and difficult to control and 
therefore a clearly defined policy 
has to be conceived to protect 
against such dangers as suggested 
earlier and to establish study 
groups to consider more exten- 
sively the pros and cons of this 
method and whether it is worth 
consideration as an emergency 
short time measure and, if so, 
whether a specified plan for a res- 
tricted period should be worked 
out. 


Sterilization: Sterilization, either 
of the wife or the husband is an- 
-other useful method that can be 
considered during the interim pe- 
riod and though it will have some 
effect on the birth rate, it can not 
be as effective as that which is 
likely to be achieved through the 
method of abortion. It has not 
been tried out anywhere in the 
world as an action against the po- 
pulation problem. Some of the 
States in India have adopted it 
almost as a priority measure, while 
-others have considered it as one of. 
the useful methods used on diag- 
a nosed cases as part of the family 
5: planning service in well selected 
instances. India is the first to 
venture to use it for this specific 
“purpose, as an action against the 
population problem. 


It is very useful in India where 
“millions of parents have more than 
the required number of children 
with over 10 to 15 years of fer- 
tility still ahead of them. There- 
ore, permanent protection against 
further pregnancies is an insur- 
ance against unwanted children 
nd a protection for existing child- 

1. Besides which, a couple also 
chance to live a normal ma- 
life without fear of its possi- 
consequences. But those who 
a: a permanent limitation 
istance to resolve cer- 


(4) 
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undertaking a decision in favour of 
it, as well as subsequently after the 
operation. Therefore they need to 
be contacted at regular intervals, 
to help them to settle down hap- 
pily in the future by resolving some 
of their hidden doubts, anxieties 
and a sense of guilt which may 
arise. 


The feeling of guilt or a feeling 
of frustration arises with constant 
inner conflict against the action 
taken. But such an eventuality 
can be minimised by correct ini- 
tial education, honest interpreta- 
tion and intelligent follow up. Like 
the abortion method, this is not 
a method that can be accepted as 
a country’s population policy, but 
only for its short term effective- 
ness. 


Just as there is no permanent 
guarantee for life, one can not en- 
sure complete protection against 
what may prevail in the future, 
but with the advancement of me- 
dical science and technology, it is 
possible to make certain definite 
propositions for consideration 
while selecting cases of vasec- 
tomy or salpengectomy in order to 
provide protection against compli- 
cations arising in the future, both 
at the physical as well as the psy- 
chological levels. 


Some points for consideration 
are: 
. (1) age of the parents: wife 30 
years and over, husband 35 
years and over 
ages and number of child- 
ren; at least two of them 
between 9 and 12 years. The 
mortality rate is rather high 
under this age 
(3) health of the family 
(4) sex distribution of children 
(5) to make sure that the par- 
‘ents are capable of selecting 
between a permanent limi- 
tation method and a birth 
control method which can 
offer permanency, but needs 
disciplined action. The cou- 
ple in the latter can retain 
their fertility for any future 
eventuality 
each partner to be inter- 
viewed separately in order 
to arrive at an independent 
decision on this matter 


(7) the couple to sign their con- 


(2) 


(6) 
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laxed in special situations as | 
when suffering from incur- 
able diseases, hereditary 
diseases, mental „diseases. 
Special efforts in such insti- 
tutions should be made io f 
encouraging sterilization. f 

Contraceptive Method: The pre- | 
sent knowledge and technique of 
birth control methods undoubtedly | 
offers a very sound and effective | 
way to couples to plan their fam- i 
ily. As already explained earlier | 
it is indeed a way which musi 
eventually become accepted and | 
firmly rooted to ensure 4 sound f 
population policy. 

This method was 
adopted by highly developed ° 
tries like the U.K., the 
Holland and Scandinavia, 
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opulation problem over 
couple of decades has 
ached a suffocation point. The 
rep sure must be relieved first and 
ee alone can there be a respite. 
raucational and economic (LSI 
assists in improved motivation for 
the acceptance of birth control 
methods and yet this very thing 
will be denied if the rate of popu- 
lation growth is not relieved ini- 
tially in order that the other may 
pecome a reality. 


growing p 
the last 


India has to accept many res- 
ponsibilities. She must increase 
living standards by developing her 
economy and industry while simul- 
taneously she must reduce the 
birth rate of the country as a 
whole. Both actions have to be 
complementary; one without the 
other would be futile. 


The advantages of this method 

are as follows: 

(1) it creates in the couple a dis- 
ciplined action to achieve 
the planned family 

(2) it offers to space their child- 

ren and thus helps the child 
to be a wanted child, to be 
secure in parental affection 
with necessary provision for 
his/her wealth, health and 
happiness 

it permits the couple to ex- 
press their deep love without 
being in constant fear that 
such action is for procrea- 
tion only and therefore helps 
in a better adjustment to 
their emotional and psycho- 
logical needs. A contented 
Couple are highly social en- 
tities accepted by religion, 
law and society 

it is a method used after due 
consideration, Tt can give 
not only spacing, but also 
limitation without inducing 
permanent Sterility: surely a 
natural instinct in any living 
being 
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it makes a woman’s meno- 
Roe free of fear and anxie- 
Ae he often lives in fear 
o eony which may be 
whe Amul as she puts it 
ree er own children are 
(6) it wn up 
a En people to alter 
a aoe an according to their 
(7) mic condition 
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that can be valuably used 
for: 


(a) restricting the rate of 
population increase 


accelerating the rate if 
such a need is observed. 
It is used in this respect 
by the highly socialistic 
countries of Scandinavia, 
specially Sweden, where 
standards of living are 
very high, social ameni- 
ties ideal. No one is un- 
employed and still many 
jobs can be filled up 

(c) to maintain a stable po- 

pulation. 

All these three behavioural pat- 
terns are what people can com- 
mand as part of their enlightened 
living in the changing economy of 
a country. < 

India is struggling to consolidate 
herself. It is only when a nation 
can initially help in restricting this 
onslaught of population that sani- 
ty and science can take its place. 
India’s people are ready for slow- 
ing down fertility but many con- 
ditions mentioned earlier restrict 
rapid development. In due course 
the social concept of family plan- 
ning will be imbibed into India’s 
ancient culture. The country will 
then rise to mature thinking. 


(b 


© 


The present struggle for educat- 
ing the adults in family planning 
will be minimised in due course by 
enlightened young couples of to- 
morrow who will use the services 
wisely and avoid methods un- 
acceptable to mature thinking and 
living. Progress in family planning 
will then have greater-chances to 
fulfill the deep rooted philosophy 
with which it has been initiated in 
India. Family planning is an aid 
in self help. It helps to fulfill fam- 
ily happiness, something that 
every individual aspires for. There 
will be fewer children in the pave- 
ment schools of circumstance. They 
will have the security and warmth 
of a home and loving parents to 
guide and protect them. 


India’s cultural values of parent- 
hood and love for children will be 
sustained by family planning and 
not destroyed by it. All it requires 
today is to steer the country ra- 
pidly away from a major disease 
afflicting. the nation by a dynamic 
population policy. | 
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A CHAPTER IN POPULATION SAMPLING 
The Sampling Staff Bureau of the Census, U.S.A. 


Within a few months, enumeration for the 8th 


By 


ee decennial census of India will begin. It will cover 
the entire length and breadth of the country, or an 
area extending well over 12 lakh square miles. Since 
complete count has to be taken, some 400 million per- 
sons, speaking more than 800 dialects, will have to be 
listed. Not only data on demographic composition 
will be collected but also such information which will 
reveal the structure of livelihood classes; the extent of 
employment, unemployment; the level of education 
and living; civil conditions; etc. 

The difficulties in undertaking such a com- 
prehensive task are manifold. Generally, the villagers 
are not aware of their dates of birth, and ages are 
reported by associating some event, like, flood, 
famine, earthquake or even the visit of a sadhu, 
when they were only too young to plough the land. 
Details regarding financial operation, consumption 
expenditure, days and hours worked, and the like 
are neither accurately known nor easily disclosed. 
Most of the questions are answered in terms of 
approximates which, usually, have wide margins. 
Particulars pertaining to births and deaths, insofar 
as they relate to miscarriages, still-births, suicides, 
are generally concealed. 

In urban areas too the situation is nearly the 
Same; at times even worse. Heads of the family are 
contacted with great difficulty. They are either not 
at home or else busy. In government colonies, parti- 
cularly those containing ‘two-room’ or ‘three-room’ 
flats, unauthorised sub-letting is only too common, 
Two different families are reported to be one, The 
average family-size and income of a household, there- 
fore, tends to inflate. 


Faced with these difficulties the enumerator re- 
sorts to short-cut methods. He may get in touch with 
the village headman, the mohalla panwalla—a ‘know- 
how’ type of person, and fill up the forms. He may 
even, wittingly or unwittingly, leave out a household, 
at times, an entire by-lane. In Banaras and in many 
other cities the by-lanes are so constructed that one 
not thoroughly. acquainted with the area may not even 
locate them. 


‘Finally, the cost involved in taking a complete 
census is unusually heavy. Even if it costs a rupee 
per person enumerated, the total cost would be Rs. 400 


_ To overcome some of these difficulties, A Chapter 
Population Sampling suggests the adoption of a 
ig theory which has been worked out after 
search in the field. The monograph is based 
al survey and research conducted in ten con- 
Cities of the USA by its Bureau of the Census. 
me of research was aimed at improving 
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the quality of statistical methods applied to the cen 
sus. This was to be achieved by better control of the 
sampling variability, reduction in the number of aie. 
tions asked, elimination of errors of response anq other 
non-sampling errors, better precision, economies in 
operation and greater speed in the ‘publication of Te- 
sults. 

The monograph, however, deals only with the ap- 
proach to ‘stratified areal sampling with sub-samp- 
ling, embodying the principle of optimum allocation 
by which the smallest sampling error is obtained for 
a specified expenditure’. The maximum precision of 
the sampling theory aimed at was ‘a coefficient of 
variation of 1 per cent in the population count’, 

The results of the research show that a sample 
adequate to obtain the total population with a co- 
efficient of variation of 1 per 
precision than is usually required for purposes of tab- 
ulating the characteristics of the population. Such 
characteristics refer to the proportions of population 
by sex in five-year age groups, standard of education 
and employment groupings. 

For drawing samples, determining sample ratios, 
estimating the population, solving the problem of op- 
timum allocation and the way sampling errors from 4 
sub-sample of returns have to be evaluated are given 
in the form of mathematical formulae. 

In working out this technique successfully, the ma- 
jor emphasis is on a careful stratification of the blocks 
and the sub-blocks which would reveal their homoge 
neous characteristics. For instance, in cities like 
Delhi, if the areas are demarcated in small units, 4 
certain uniformity in the characteristics of its popu 
lation could be easily obtained. A few households 
would now reveal the average condition of such chati 
acteristics. For non-uniform characteristics prevailing 
in that particular sampling-unit another stratifica- 
tion, not necessarily restricted to this very unit, woul 
have to be made. The process would continue till 4 
minimum number of sampling blocks had been fu 
covered. 

Since in India blocks are not located as i Fe 
USA, the applicability of the sampling theory ie 
purposes of population count is limited. But in 0% 
tain areas a similar procedure can be adopted, 1 
least, to verify its merit. For if applicable, not % 
will the cost of operation be considerably reduce 
also a great deal of time and labour will be aa is 
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POPULATION GROWTH AND ECONOMY 

DEVELOPMENT IN LOW-INCOME Cro 
TRIES By Ansley J. Coale and Edgar M. # 

London, 1958, wee 

A few years ago the interest in census dat? put 
mainly statistical, in the compilation of records: 
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‘ations rising, most of the low-income couf- 
| with aspira’ ted for planning as the means to raise 
tries hav tput and standards of living. Consequent- 
| ational OEP hic studies dealing with population 

Gaee EN influence on economic development 
J changes A increasingly popular amongst the eco- 
bale and Hoover have sought to cover this 


nomists nalysing the ‘demographic-economie’ tran- 
n aspect P ia from 1951 to 1986 and extending the 
ze ons so derived to other low-income, high- 
e5- obser 
her fertility, Were eins with a summary of prominent 
In poe on population growth as affecting the course 
E E omie development and the degree to which 

a oies are applicable to low-income countries. 
H ae follows a description of the demographic com-~ 
1p- BE ra of India’s present and future population and 
a p likely changes in the Indian economy in the next 


of two to three decades. ; 
Finally, it examines the ‘demographic-economic’ 


4 relations in other low-income areas which have high 
ple fertility as in India, but different mortality, stages of 
con economic advance and strategy of development. Such 
ter areas cover all the countries in Asia, excepting Japan 
Wh: and the Asian portions of the Soviet Union; mọst of 
ch œ Africa; Central America and with the exception of 
oa Argentina and Uruguay, the whole of South America. 
on Statistical evidences have, however, been provided 
only for Mexico with the belief that the analytical 
$ model derived from the projected population will fit 
p- into other areas as well. 
A The technique involved in projecting the existing 
af Population into the future requires a knowledge of the 
number of persons by sex in each 5-year age group 
a A ee initial date, usually the date when the census 
a eae and the data on the levels of fertility and 
” are ity at the base period. A similar knowledge re- 
ike Suess the extent of migration is also essential. 
a OW, meee data revealing the migratory charac- 
u- Usual we Population is generally not available, the 
ids Practice is to ignore them. The population is 


th : 
ae erected by relating the number of children 
© the number of women of child-bearing ages. 


© projecti 
ar | census ne ons for India are based on the 1951 


ud Sequence Was adjusted through an analysis of the 
a f tuture po of decennial Indian censuses since 1881. The 
Ly f Pulation is then estimated on three different 


ertilit 
a 60 po, Potheses, namely, (a) constant fertility, (b) 


he 1981, ae a decline in fertility between 1946 and 
for The resuite 20, Pet cent decline during 1966-1981. 
a the estimated ©. CPtained with constant fertility show 
at Of 26 por 2 Population, growing at an annual rate 
ly being unge uw” at 775 million in 1986; 42 per cent 
mF *Sumption ac âge Of 15 years. Under the second 
pation ath the lowest fertility course, the po- 
| pa es Die an annual rate of 1 per cent and 
| mocas now caro in 1986. Those under the age of 
Ic a last assy Constitute about 30 per cent only. Under 
NP ty ot 634 mre the population in 1986 is estimat- 
G that lion with an age distribution similar 


The ga PE the lo 


e west proj 
Drojectio nemographi projected. 


an ES © prospect, emerging from these 
ben l rate ows that even with low fertility, the 
Sh. Fo, POPUlation growth would continue to 
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' Mortality, with better sanitation and 
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‘therefore, differ considerably. For instance, the de- 
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greater medical care, would substantially decline and 
since there would then be a lesser number of widows 
and greater vitality, even’ fertility itself would tend 
to increase. 

The manpower supply, both in agricultural and 
non-agricultural sectors, would not limit its growth 
Significantly. But the structural inter-relations be- ees! 
tween agriculture and the rest of the Indian economy "ee 
would be such that “if one sector limits the growth 
of the other, it is more likely to be a case of agricul- Para 
tural growth limiting non-agricultural than vice- 
versa’. 

The implications of the varying population pro- 
Jections on economic development, as analysed by the 
authors, leave us unimpressed. The conclusions ar- 
rived at, after nearly 400 pages of statistics and ma- z 
thematical calculations, are simply the ones that we ES 
already knew. i ake 

Thus, with high fertility ‘the larger projected po- z 
pulation has almost no advantage over the smaller ee 
in terms of potential working force’. For a faster ee 
growth rate would only add to the already ‘large pool 5 
of unemployed and underemployed’ as also increase 
‘the number of consumers (mostly children)’ who 
would restrain investment, suffer from malnutrition ~ 
‘and as such be ‘less productive’. The lesson is that 
‘total output would grow faster with reduced fertility 
than with continued high fertility’ 

Since population projections are based on the 
census, the very accuracy of the census itself deter- ; 
mines the scope and usefulness of the projections 5 
made. The Indian census of 1951, due to a number z 
of difficulties, is neither extensive nor accurate. The 
demographers have, therefore, to adjust the data. De- 
pending on their skill and the methods used they 
get different levels of fertility and mortality in the 
various age-groups which too are adjusted since age 
reporting in India is generally inaccurate. 

The projections made by different authorities, 


tailed population projections calculated by the Indian 
Statistical Institute in 1955 show that in 1981 India’s 
total population would be 551.5 million with constant 
fertility, 528.8 million with late fertility decline, and 
501.2 million with early fertility decline. The respec- 
tive figures arrived at by Coale and Hoover are 682 
million, 603 million and 562 million. The differences 
in the projections which range from 60 to 130 million 
do not give us the sense of perspective needed fo eva- 
luate the implications of population growth on eco- 
nomic development. 

Another weakness in the analysis presented by, 
Coale and Hoover is the number of assumptions and 
counter-assumptions on which it is based. Hach state- 
ment has thus to be \supported with a qualifying 
clause that it may or may not be true. The analysis 
attempted, as such, loses much Of its merit, 3 


Ranjit Gupta 


INDIA’S POPULATION 
Asia Publishing House, 1960. : 
Focussing attention on the implications of popu 
tion growth in India’s planned economy, this book 
comprises a report of the proceedings together wi 


~ 


Edited by S. N. Agarwala. _ 
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Seminar on Population Growth 
and India’s Economic Development, held by the Insti- 
tute of Economic Growth at Delhi. The list of partici- 
pants includes some of the leading names in the 
sphere of planning and demography in India. The 
Seminar considered the problem in four aspects: Fu- 
ture Growth of India’s Population, Employment As- 
pects of Population Growth, Population Policy for 
India and Problems of Demographic Research in 
India. mle 

While expert opinion, including the Planning Com- 
mission, had estimated an increase in population of 
1.25 per cent per annum during the decade 1951-61, 
recently accepted projections which are borne out by 
sample surveys show that population growth is nearer 
2 per cent per annum, or even more. This is the maxi- 
mum rate projected until 1966 by Coale and Hoover 


"the papets read at a 


a (1958) and very near the rate projected by the cen- 
: sus actuary for the 1951 census, while the Expert 
(1959) 


y Committee on Vital and Health Statistics 
: pitches it slightly higher. This is based on an assumed 
decline in the death rate by 3 points and in the birth 
Yate by 1 point, resulting in a population growth of 
2 points. The reason is that while the death rate is 
brought down rapidly by administrative efficiency in 
f sanitation and medicine, efforts to control the birth 
E rate come up against beliefs and customs rooted deep 
; in the social structure and not so easily controlled. 
Some reasons given for the prevailing high rate of 
fertility in this country are: early and universal mar- 
riage, restriction of women to the home, dependence 
of female esteem upon male offspring, the economic 
use of children at an early age and the adoption of 
a religious approach to reproduction. 


It is also accepted that the full effect of family 
planning programmes will not be felt before 1966, i.e., 
we are now adding roughly 8 million every year to our 
population. The possibility of the birth rate actually 
increasing has also been projected, failing a widespread 
and very effective acceptance of the Family Planning 
Scheme. Beyond 1966, the projections are more spe- 
culative, ranging from conservative estimates to those 
with very limited confidence in the Family Planning 
Scheme. 


ee a A E 


The experience of other nations shows that eco- 
nomic prosperity beyond a certain level leads to a 
decrease in the birth rate (and this, against Church 
and government opposition to family planning); but 

_ that until that level is attained, the tendency is to an 
increase in the birth rate. At least one of the papers 

read, therefore, deprecates the ‘undue emphasis’ on 
RE 2 F urges concentrated economic de- 

; nent, so as to pass the hump of the pea 

iS quickly as possible. Even a complete es i ee 

esent growth rate would now not curb the growth 
the abour force until the next 10 or 20 years. Thus 

apart from capital requirements and available resour- 
urrent use of manpower becomes relevant 
hasised in the contributions, 


ers were generally agreed that the § 
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even if the full 
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estimated quota for the Second Plan is filled_t 
with an incoming 14 million (conservative es 
during the Third Five Year Plan. : 

An average investment of Rs. 8,000 was estima 
necessary in providing a job for one additional Perso 
—depending on the pattern of industry ang ce 
method of production—and a total investment of 10-14 
thousand crores of rupees to tackle the problem i 
the Third Plan. Even so, (and even if with the growth 
of the economy non-agricultural employment is found 
for 67 million in the next 30 years), a minimum of 40-45 
million more people will have to be employed on the 
land in the next 30 years. As there is not much more 
cultivable land, there is no scope for employing labour 
saving techniques in agriculture. Further, a latge 
percentage of educated persons (and students at the 
universities are now increasing annually at the rate 
of 50,000) will be drawn to urban arcas where there 
is already a high incidence of unemployment—unless 
the employment pattern is changed in rural areas, 
i.e., the agricultural policy is made employment- 
orientated. 

Rapid economic development in rural areas would 
also mop up underemployment there. This means 
more intensive farming, with increasing inputs of lab- 
our as well as other factors of production; -it also 
means accelerating the growth of allied occupations 
such as dairy-farming, fishing, horticulture, sericul- 
ture, bee-keeping, poultry farming, etc. 

While the main emphasis remained on absorbing 
the increase in the labour force, some papers pointed 
out the danger of a mere quantitative approach. The 
existing pattern shows a high incidence of under- 
employment, which suggests that manpower budgeting 
is overdue. One paper emphasised the importance 
of a ‘labour-utilisation’ approach in preference to an 
‘unemployment’ approach. Existing anomalies in the 
pattern of employment result in essential work going 
undone or calling for mechanised methods becaust 
workers for the job are not forthcoming. The inci- 
dent is quoted of municipal authorities in Delhi hai 
ing to call off a cleaning-up campaign for lack 0 
workers. 

At least one paper advocated considerable om 
phasis on the large corporate and State enterprist 
sector; it was felt that overemphasis on small ind 
try may be at the expense of economic qevelopm® 
It was also felt that rapid expansion of the nonien 
cultural sector could result in a high foodgrain e 
nomy, with a resultant increase in cost of f00d, T 
money wages and retarded capital accumulation ant 
economic growth, further reducing the employ” 
capacity of the non-agricultural sector, This © 
Overcome by expanding the non-agricultural of 
rapidly, while artificially controlling the terms 
trade in its favour. 

An alternative suggestion was to raise the 
tive incidence of marginal taxation and depres p 
sonal incomes in agriculture, although practical ures 
tations would decrease the efficacy of such ™° a 
But the balance of opinion was strongly ™ 
of increased rural development, although ieee for ® 
felt that provision should nevertheless be ™ ae 
Possibly greater urbanization than was desit 
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h family was also found to hinder the move- 
f the 


hep size of labour, and the careful location of employ- 
te) ent ortunities was urged. f 

ment OPPO” makes imperative a definite long-term 
lag i All Eed to limit the birth rate. It was gene- 
son olicy. de that while the Family Planning Scheme does 
the rally felt against strong resistance, the motivation 
-14 not come France is weak. Out of 3,500,000 couples 
in for its a 700,000 are reported to have taken advice. 
ith contacte a thought that this record could be bet- 
Ind While oe increased efficiency in distribution and 
~45 tered fe production of inexpensive contraceptives, 
the pi were of the opinion that there is an undue 
ore ae methods: that given the motivation, results 
our Bee ond to impro n the advanced countries 
an are the use of contraceptives became prevalent. 
in = Ra thought t interest in family plan- 
ate ning was due to increa 1omic hardship in the 
ee country, rather than anyt in else. It was found that 
ae females showed mo: st in family planning. It 
‘i. was generally felt that the movement could not gain 


so long as children remain an economic asset in the 
rural set up. Inducements should be offered for birth 
control in the shape of better educational facilities 
for small families, employment, rural credit and even 
monetary reward. The field for grafting the small 
family ideal on the existing culture is as yet virtually 
untouched. The danger that current estimates of 
population growth undershoot the mark, makes time 
of the utmost importance. 

The urgent need for research in demography then 
becomes apparent. There are now four government- 
Sponsored research centres at Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay 
and Trivandrum, and one United Nations Centre for 
the whole of South East Asia at Bombay. No formal 
training in demography is given in the universities 
except at post-graduate level. India has the advant- 
age of Successive population censuses taken every 10 
Years Since 1872. Unluckily, a complete record of 
aa pot available even if all the libraries were to 
tles, to rae resources. Registration data of vital statis- 
been sug = pet completely reliable, and methods haye 
Costs, ee for increased efficiency and for cutting 
Surveys me uable source of new data is recent field 
na wag a field work and data processing are still 
keyed to ae ate Techniques need to be improved and 
Bent needs į he Indian scene. Among the most ur- 
Affecting ra. research in socio-psychological factors 

& fertility in India. , 
We have the time for lengthy surveys 
è rder to formulate an effective policy, 
Moot poin Petion mounts rapidly, still remains a 


OCI AL Bilquaisse Bhojani 
=A Social S NTOURS OF AN INDUSTRIAL CITY 
Majtmdar ey of Kanpur, 1954-56. BY D. N. 
à Field ‘Ten sted by N. S. Reddy, S. Bahadur and 
P| The note Asia Publishing House, 1960. 
sean Con on Programmes Committee of the 
Erieg mmission has done well to sponsor a 
Orts onr 


extent -arch schemes to determine the 
Mong pot urbanization in different parts 
€Nviab] ese, Kanpur has earned a reputa- 
© and unenviable, and a history t00. 
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It is reported to have acquired a place on the map 
only after the advent of the British who offered the 
first major impetus to the growth of this habitation 
when they shifted their forces from Bilgram to Kan- 
pur in 1778. It was after the rediscovered ‘mutiny’, 
during which this city became the seat of Nana Sahib, 
who held the Britishers at bay for a considerable 
period, that the foundation for its modern industrial 
development was laid in 1860 with the formation of 
the Kanpur Cotton Committee. This association gave 
birth to the famous Elgin Mills in the following year, 
and since then the history of Kanpur has been one of 
growth of trade and industry. 

Its expansion during the Second World War was 
something phenomenal, the population growing from 
245,000 in 1931 to 485,000 in 1941 and 705,000 in 1951. 
The industrial output reached its climax in 1945 
when the number of factory workers in the city rose to 
116,250, but this has since dropped to 69,000 spread 
Over 273 factories. 

Known at one time as the Manchester of India, 
today Kanpur is the industrial metropolis of the lar- 
gest State of the Indian Union. What makes it stand 
out? According to the survey, neither Kanpur, nor 
any other town in the U.P., has developed a fringe of 
industrialisation as has been possible in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Sholapur or Ahmedabad. The factories have 
built slums far and near, in the city, without consider- 
ing the possibility or the desirability of settling 
labour. It is said that these conditions will continue 
to trouble the social conscience for decades unless the 
attitude to labour is changed, an attitude which is — 
rooted in the caste-structure. An hierarchical system, 
rigidly determining the social status of caste, it has 
prescribed the limits of social relationships. The study 
claims to initiate a major probe into factory life with 
all its sociological concomitants pointing to success or 
failure, and in that sense, to mark a departure from 

_the routine type of previous socio-economic surveys. 


What are some of the main results of the survey? 
One of the most important chapters in the book deals 
with levels of living, and shows the per capita income 
to be about Rs. 30 per month. A quarter of the city’s 
population resides in localities recognised as slum 
areas, which has helped to give Kanpur the unenvi- 
able part of its reputation. It is regarded as an indi- — 
cation of the standard of life in the city that 30 per 
cent of the families pay less than Rs. 5 per Month as 
house rent. The congestion can be gauged by the fact 
that 62 per cent of the households have only. one 
living room each, and that 70 per cent of them ca; 
10t claim to be reasonably near any parks. ey 

Coming to occupation and industry, we find ti 
textiles constitute the major industry of the city, 
viding work for 27 per cent of the earners, n 
order being the foodstuffs industry which 
15 per cent. The leather and metal industri 
for 7 per cent each of employment. ; 
the whole provide manual work for 22. 
the earners, which itself is considerei 
sure of the industrial complexio: 
unemployed constitute 6.3 per ce 
above 15 years, able-bodied and 
some job or the other 


education, 40 per cent are without a job for 
ore cae a year, and among the college-educated, 
60 per cent are in a similar situation. 

The main interest of the survey was more on the 
cultural side than on the economic or demographic, in 
order to find out the social and cultural factors that 
characterise, distinguish, assist, and impede the quali- 
tative changes that naturally come in the wake of 
industrialisation. But this aspect could not be empha- 
sised adequately for lack of time and the need to 
have some kind of uniformity in approach for the 
study of rapid urbanization, and so the enquiry had 
to be delimited to conform with other study-teams. 

It is revealed that the economic forces which 
were responsible for the rapid urbanization of Kanpur, 
could not maintain a steady flow of working popula- 
tion. Migration has to be seen in the context of the 
rural scene, which has assumed a very different 
complexion from what it used to be. There has been 
a change of values, and orientation to urban living, 
in spite of its insecurity, congestion and unhealthy 
surroundings. The lower castes from the villages find 
that they can escape in the city from the old stigma 
of untouchability, while the upper castes have lost 
much of their importance in religious and other 
institutional fields. Even the recent migrants who 
have dependants in the villages, want to settle in the 
city, and there is a desire among the rank and file 
to educate their children and raise their levels of 
living. 

The survey concludes on the note that our towns 
and cities are growing, our vigilance must not wane, 
sociologists must line up for social research, and help 
the administration in its assigned task of building an 
urban population, socially aware, and mentally con- 
ditioned for city life. 3 

A. K. Banerjee 


POONA: A RE-SURVEY (The Changing Pattern of 

Employment and Earnings) By N. V. Sovani, 
D. P. Apte and R. G. Pendse. Published by the 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona, 1956. 

In 1936-37, the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics conducted a socio-economic survey of 
Poona city, one of the earliest of such surveys to be 
undertaken in India, In 1954, the Institute conducted 
a re-survey of the city at the instance of the Research 
Programmes Committee of the Planning Commission. 
The book under review presents a wealth of data on 
‘the demographic, economie and social conditions in 
Poona as were found in 1937 and in 1954. As the 
questionnaires used at these two surveys were not 
exactly identical, some re-processing and adjustment 
of the data had to be undertaken. From the metho- 

ological point of view this is of interest. As Pro- 
fessor D. R. Gadgil points out in his Foreword, ‘the 
survey provided an opportunity of testing the pro- 
dures, schedules, measures, etc., used in the earlier 
ae In undertaking fresh examination of the 
“material some mistakes in earlier processing and 
tion were also discovered. None of these were 
nd to be major mistakes. . . .’(p, v). 
The task of undertaking the survey and present- 
vort to the Planning Commission was fulfilled 
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by the Institute with commendable speed. The f 

work was conducted between March, 1954 and ie 
1954, the draft report submitted to the Rpo¢ y, 
November, 1955, and the final printing begun in n 
1956. (p. vii). Dril 

The first chapter deals with the general character 
istics of the population. A point of sociological ine 
est is the increasing Brahminization of Poong Elin 
In 1937, 18 per cent of the total number of familie, 
was Brahmin; in 1953 the percentage increaseg z 
25. (p. 23). 

The second chapter deals with migration, its 
magnitude and its causes. A comparison is made of 
the occupations of in-migrants into Poona prior to 
their arrival in Poona and at the time of the survey, I 
Commenting on this data the authors point out that ( 
this ‘is the essence of the process of urbanization’, ( 
(p. 138). 1 

The third chapter describes the occupational pat- i 
tern of the earners. ‘Looking at the distribution of u 
earners according to industry it seems that the propor- c 

t 


tion of those engaged in service industries had remain- 
ed unaltered at 30 per cent in both the surveys. The 
proportion of those engaged in transport, storage 
and communications had increased slightly from 8 
per cent to about 9 per cent in the present one. The 
more notable increase was in the proportion of those 
engaged in manufacturing, i.e., from 25 per cent in the- 
1937 Survey to 30 per cent in the present one. In all 
other industries the proportion of earners .. . Was 
lower than in 1937. The largest decrease was among 
those engaged in trade and commerce, their proportion 
declining from 23 in the 1937 Survey to 19 in the 
present one’. (pp. 282-283). The percentage of earn- 
ers engaged in subordinate administrative and execu 
tive occupations increased, however, from 8.3 in 1937 
to 12.5 in 1954. Likewise the percentage of earners 
engaged in ministerial occupations increased from 1 
per cent to 10 per cent during this period. í 
The next chapter deals with unemployment: | 
Unemployment shows a 100 per cent increase during 
1937-54. In 1937, 3 per cent of the earners Were un- 
employed while in 1954, the percentage rose to 4 
taking only those who were employed before but who 
were out of employment at the time of the survey 
make the figures comparable for the two surveys 


view of the restricted definition of unemploym’ a 
adopted earlier). (p. 317). e ze 
The fifth chapter deals with housing. Here i a 
figures for the two surveys are not strictly compa A : 
but they do point to the increase in over-crowe ies x 
in Poona. In 1937, 47 per cent of the total tom mf 
were fóund living in ‘conditions of over-crowdinf x 
1954 the comparable figure was 56 per cent. (P: ‘ a i 
The next chapter refers to the ‘economical ah E ; 
Social aspects of the family and poverty’. able 
come data are presented by communities. : pot | f 
presented here come to a dismal conclusion: com} po 
poverty and destitution have increased in < JA ade f tec 
pared to 1937. While making this comparison 3 
increas 


quate adjustments have been made for the 
prices: In 1937, it was found that 65 per Ce” e 
sample families were below the ‘Poverty L- 


cent of the sample families were found 


el 4, 16 Pe 442). 
uly, a this E e ‘Time Perspectives on Economic 
in chapter a’, deals with two topics on which very 
pril fe in goa e has been done in India, namely, occu- 
jittle e ean lity between three generations and the 
a pational m of families. The study of occupational 
ae life Roe ee een three generations reveals quite clear- 
a mobility Though the percentage of those ascending 
as iy that, ply outweighs that of those descending the 
4 consider ue importance of those who are Stable or 
i men zat move either way is too plain. It under- 
its | who d P sential stability of the structure, (p. 469). 
v i Est chapter, on ‘Changing Patterns of Occu- 
y pe and Earnings’, brings out the salient features 
E P the two surveys al nts on the economic life 
on’, of the city as it exis i937 and was found in 


unt causes of increasing 
is the great increase in 
up, they observe: ‘The 
y brings out the limita- 


1954, One of the mo 
poverty, the authors Doi 
unemployment. Summi 
comparison as a whole po 
tions and drawbacks of a city whose urban base was 
mainly administrative and had remained so. Whatever 
happens in it, happens as a result of the widening of 
this base. Trade, conimerce, transport, industry, etc., 
are camp followers. In such a city economic develop- 
ment comes about as a response to an expansion or 
contraction of the administrative base.’ (pp. 508-509). 
The book under review presents a picture which is 
far from optimistic. During 1937 and 1954, the popu- 
lation of Poona city doubled; so also unemployment. 
The occupational structure remained more or less 
Static and both poverty and destitution increased. 
And all this in spite of the impact of the Second 
World War and increasing industrialisation. 
One weakness of the book is the lack of any data 
aanne to rural-urban migration which really is of 
e utmost importance in any study of urbanization. 
ae Paa annate used in 1954 does contain a question 
tion (p sone of the place of residence prior to migra- 
presentati 0). There is also some scope for a better 
very EA of the statistical tables (148 in all) which 
reading of Pee ace ote into work-sheets and make the 
ahi: e text a tedious affair. The terms ‘occupa- 
better care employment’ could have been used with 


Notwi A 
Sb tanding these minor defects, the book has 
Teports sp erit which none of the other city survey 
ie Neorporates gre by the R.P.C. can claim to have: it 
able Fa Stuge” e results of a re-survey thus enabling 
jing ib Udy over time, y > : 


nf Ashish Bose 


| wara uC. MANPOWER IN EUROPE By 


and GIN R rensky. Pergamon Press, London, 1958. 
Ms) Stephen pG EDUCATION IN RUSSIA By 
Pal 9%, Timoshenko. McGraw Hill Book Co., 
ee The 

ry pl ; 
n } E w is homens of scientific and technical man- 
ei ha Anology ng more and more imperative in the 


Cal 
wi indus age. estern countries with scientific 


ition are faced with a number of 
blems. Edward McCrensky admi- 
© Problems encountered in the West 
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> sition of an academic degree. 


European countries and also compares and contrasts 
the systems prevailing in the USA and the USSR. 


Scientific administration includes administration 
of the scientific and technical personnel in an organi- 
sation as also research administration. McCrensky 
points out that administration in the scientific and 
technical fields is not the same as general administra- 
tion as understood in the civil service connotation. 
Harry Melville, Permanent Secretary of the D.S.I.R., 
stresses this point in his foreword: ‘Civil services have 
evolved over many years to meet gradually changing 
needs. Science advances so rapidly that the tradition- 
al methods of management are not necessarily suited. 
nor sufficiently adaptable to meet modern needs. 
New methods have, therefore, got to be devised.’ 


Today the government is the largest employer of 
scientific and engineering personnel. Even the coun- 
tries with free enterprise are having more and more 
governmental activities in the fields of research and 
development as well as industries. A scientific civil 
Service is increasing at a rapid rate. As such it has 
become imperative to evolve a fairly uniform adminis- 
trative system for recruiting and retaining high 
calibre scientific and technical personnel, providing 
them with adequate incentive and maintaining high 


The author has brought out the basic philosophy 
and difficulty involved in the administration of a 
special class of personnel which has to discharge a 
special kind of duty. In the general field of adminis- 
tration (non tech.), the author says that government 
machinery is designed typically for a static and 
orderly era which is not applicable to good effect in 
the field of scientific and research administration. 


It has been recognised that it is necessary to 
maintain reasonable parity in pay structures between 
different levels of scientific activities. Scientific 
research is often highly dependent on the individual 
performance irrespective of one’s status in the admi- 
nistrative hierarchy. A good deal of frustration, 
therefore, prevails when some of the workers perform 
brightly but can not advance due to certain accepted 
administrative factors and procedures, This situation 
often causes embarrassment to the management and 
frustration in meritorious scientists. 


In most of the West European countries, promo- 
tions to higher positions are possible only when — 
vacancies exist. The difficulty is partially obviated 
in the USA by the flexibility of granting advancement 
due to the nature of increased responsibility of a 
particular scientist or engineer. <i 


In the Soviet Union ‘certain educational status 
combined with personal achievements are required 
career advancement. “A cash bonus is given fo 

The advancement 
Russia is primarily based on scientific al ty 
training of an individual rather than th S 1 
and responsibilities relating to a specific positi 
However, the matching of qualific and re 


proportion of womenpower in science and engineer- 


ing. 
: Finally, McCrensky concludes that adherence to 


i that a government service is entitled to 
Seat and hold fair-share of available scientific 
talent, unless accompanied by dynamic implementa- 
tion, will not achieve its realisation.’ 

While the auestion of scientific and research 
administration is important, a good deal of thought is 
now being given to the reform of scientific and tech- 
nical education. This is the impact of modern 
technology which has come about since the Second 
World War. P. Timoshenko, Professor Emeritus, Stan- 
ford University, California, points out certain lacunae 
in the American system of engineering education. The 
seasoned teacher re-visited the USSR after settling 
= down for 40 years in the USA. His book Engineering 
ie Education in Russia should form a basis of rethinking 
in the formulation of engineering education in many 

countries. He points out that the basic strength of 
x college and university education in the USSR, specially 
ca in the field of engineering, is derived from their 
school education. School education in the Soviet 
Union is thoroughly balanced with mathematics and 
BY science courses along with languages and other huma- 
z nities’ subjects. 
3 The five-year college course in engineering in the 
USSR is extremely intensive, working six days a week 
bet for thirty-four working weeks in a year. It starts 
F = with general sciences in the first year, taking the 
Shae students through general and special engineering 
: = courses, and it finishes with a ‘diploma project’ with 
its emphasis on practical and complete design. Prac- 
tical work is stressed in the fourth and fifth years 
when the students are sent out to industry for about 
twenty weeks. Another three-year course leads to 
the ‘candidate’s degree’ which, according to Timo- 
shenko, is equivalent to an American Ph.D. The 
doctor’s degree, a still higher degree, has a very high 
academic standard in the Soviet Union. The book is 
highly thought-provoking. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, FULL EMPLOYMENT AND 

INDIA By Dr. Nabagopal Das. Asia Publishing 
House, 1960. . | 

a One starts reading a book by Dr. Das with great 

~ expectations. He is one of those rare exceptions—a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, who has managed 

to retain a live mind. This is evident from the conti- 

hued and active interest he has taken in topical 

~ economic problems. 

; Dr. Das has brought to the study of unemplo 

- in India a well-disciplined and eked nee on 

is a logical development of thought within a well-knit 
framework. He writes with conviction and even with 

passion, when he finally formulates his thesis. 

‘AIL economic and social policies of government 
hether they are price policy, wage policy, interest 

trade policy or taxation policy, should have 

main guiding principle, viz., whether they would 
as necessary for an increase in 

fobody could disagree with this! 

first four of the ten chapters of the book help 
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to state the issues involved in their historical 
ground. Beginning with a brief history of the dey 

lopment of the various theories about unemployment 
Dr. Das critically examines the three main schools t 
thought that have emerged. of 

He next proceeds to define the concept of ful 
employment as ʻa condition of society in which such 
periods of enforced idleness are reduced to the mini- 
mum, mainly because, a) effective demand for labour 
is always ahead of the supply of labour, b) demand 
for labour is properly directed and c) both labour ang 
industry are so organised that changes in the demang 
for labour synchronise, over a not-too-distant period 
with changes in the supply of it and vice versa, : 

This requires a great deal of planning and strict 
control, but Dr. Das is convinced that such a State of 
affairs can be created in ihe present socio- 
economic structure. In d ace of his contention he 
refers to the war-time 
countries, and to the | Plan. Developing 
this thought, he deals with the question of social 
security in relation to the problem of unemployment, 
and maintains that for an under-developed economy, 
ending unemployment is more important than social 
security measures. { 

How is this aim of full employment to be fulfilled? 
First, the various sectors involved must subordinate 
their sectional interests to those of the community as 
a whole. Second, resort to redistributive taxation, 
without unduly restricting the investment incentive, 
Third, deficit financing combined with a number of 
controls and positive measures to reallocate produc- jj 
tive resources. Controls should cover foreign trade Pa 
price and wages and total volume of private invest- Po 
ment. Reallocation -of productive resources should a 
include training of personnel, further opportunities 
for education and improved mobility of labour. 

This calls for a new type of budgeting—budgeting 
for full employment. It requires an assessment of the 
volume of total outlay required to reach full em- i 
ployment. Next, the volume of private outlay % f 
consumption and investment has to be estimated 
Public outlay must then bridge the gap between th 
two. P 

This means deficit financing, but if it is for ereng 
ing more and more employment it will help 
accelerate economic progress, by a fuller utilisation g J 
the nation’s most important productive resourt Í 
manpower. : 


back. 


to 
After stati i i is Dr. Das proceeds m 
ating his main thesis, Dr. Das ore th 


apply it to the existing conditions in India. the 
problem is one of the chronic unemployment °° 4; 
agricultural class and the educated middle-class. 
far as the agricultural classes are concerned, and | 
pleads for bringing more land under cultivation ag) 
for increasing productivity through group aa wi 
and mechanisation. Farmers thrown off the la an | 
such reorganisation could be aborbed by the h | 
sation of handicrafts and through decentr 
certain stages and processes of organised in 
For the middle classes the’ answer is 1 
academic education and more technical an d 
sional education in the context of rapid 
development. The problem is further heigh 
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creasing pressure of population. Hence the 
the eve} opulation control. 


ramme of action, Dr. Das goes on to 
arious measures taken by government. 
fyse ne Va ed to the role of tl loy- 
ana ters are devoted to the role he employ 
Three e EES, social security measures and the 
ment eat policy of the Government of India. 
ae pasis of the above analysis Dr. Das finally 
Oe his thoughts on the subject in the ‘Future 
us ee He feels that social security measures 
ruil employment, only help those who have 
Berge cans of livelihood at the expense of the un- 
pee sed: Developing the Beveridge theory of budget- 
tor employment, Dr. Das maintains that sufficient 
funds should be allocated in the Third Plan for 
extended public works programmes to provide gainful 
employment to about 10 miilion people, even at ‘dole’ 
wages. 

This could be fulfilled through a programme of 
full employment as the Plan target already provides 
for the proper employment of 10 million people. The 
money for the employment of an additional 10 million 
people could be secured by pruning some of the 
‘desirable’ schemes. Purchasing power in the hands 
of the additional 10 million would mean more demand 
for consumer goods, more production, more employ- 
ment and hence a fillip to the economy. 


A very rosy picture indeed, and painted with very 
great logic. Unfortunately, too much is taken for 
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granted, for example the cooperation of every sector 
of the economy. Dr. Das is very careful to urge at 
every available opportunity that one must deal with 
the private sector with kid gloves. First, open the 
road for private investment, both Indian and foreign, 
and then take up the other measures. The logic is 
simple: higher investment in the private sector for 
bigger industries will mean the birth of ancillary 
industries and hence more employment. 


Dr. Das is unable to look beyond the existing 
socio-economic structure, because he is not prepared 
to consider any other school of economic thought, 
other than that in which he has been trained. In 
his historical treatment of the problem of unemploy- 
ment he waxes eloquent about the wartime achieve- 
ments in capitalist States and ignores the peacetime 
achievements in the Soviet Union, the first State to 
declare officially that providing employment for its 
citizens is a responsibility of the State. 

He fails to realise that his entire thesis rests on 
the very important proviso, ‘the various sectors are 
prepared to submit to discipline and to subordinate A 
their sectional interests to those of the community as 
a whole’. The question that remains unanswered is 
whether such a situation has arisen in peacetime in 
any country with a capitalist economy? Dogmatism is 
not a disease which affects Marxists alone. It affects 
bourgeois economists as well. That is why the sharp 
and analytical mind of Dr. Das slurs over fundamental 
issues. 
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Must first analyse the nature of the India-Ch 


The problem 


FOR the first time since Independence, the 
foreign policy of India has become a matter of 
controversy. The crux of this controversy— 
India’s growing security needs on her northern 
frontiers and the prospect of prolonged tension 
with neighbouring China—brings into sharp 
focus the question whether this country can re- 
main non-aligned or separate from the other 
countries of South and South-East Asia in mat- 
ters of defence. The suggested change in 
foreign policy has found expression mostly in a 
Simple slogan: a regional defence arrangement 
between India and Pakistan and, if possible, be- 
tween them and other similarly placed terri- 
tories on the continent. 


It is futile to argue that this does not involve 
a fundamental change in the country’s foreign 
policy; such a regional defence alliance can only 
be designed to emphasise the western stake in 
the security of these countries and to create the 
sanctions of a global war to prevent local skir- 
mishes and local wars. 


It is possible that even after joining an ali- 
ance of this kind, the Government of India ma 
choose to call itself non-aligned; but it woul A 
certainly not be accepted as such in the world 
as a whole. The point, therefore, is: is it necesi 
sary and worthwhile to think in terms of & Sie 
damental change in India’s foreign policy in t 
context of growing India-China tension? 

In attempting to answer this question, One 
conflict, the extent to which this is likely t° P4 
a mounting threat to India’s security ae 

1 onomic advancement and also ROW i) 
in today’s situation to harm OF 


ng the risks of a world-wide conflagration. 
jncurrine Ks exist even without the ‘alignment? 
jf such Bee tial victims, is it possible that the 

ae untry has different conceptions of 
jntruaite 


nd war! 

peace @ must also attempt an answer to the 

One jal question of our time—whether there 
most Cae as ‘monolithic international com- 
is such e GA would inevitably undertake and 
e ational adventures of this kind. If 
plan i is not monolithic, the question of 
oent with the non-communist power bloc 
Ses much less urgent—and, indeed, the 
point is argued out against such an alignment. 


Finally, one must also ask whether, in the 
prevailing international context, a power bloc or 
a big power individually would be interested in 
promoting or underwriting such an alliance 
knowing fully its possible impact on the general 
situation. In other words, would it or would 
it not suit the western bloc of nations if the 
whole of South and South-East Asia was to be 
integrated into an anti-communist alliance? 


The first question posed above is about the 
nature of India-China tension. Notwithstanding 
the element of error and accident and mutual 
suspicion based on relatively insignificant events, 
it would be impossible to disregard the deeper 
aspects of the tension. Some observers have at- 
tributed the sudden outbursts on India’s north- 
ern frontiers to the developments in Tibet and 
the fact that, while China regarded them as evi- 
dence of India’s interference in her internal 
affairs, India considered them as a violation of 
the spirit of the India-China accord of 1954. 


T undeniable that Tibet played an im- 
te role in the maturing of the crisis, but 
eae Fare impossible to accept the contention 
AN as ibetan crisis was unrelated to an over- 
tone aa a the pattern of India-China rela- 
an dtp eet doubts about Chinese intentions 
Age Chine it now appears, date back to 1956 
ene eee’ Suspicions about India’s political 
crisis, also of earlier Origin than the Tibet 


W. 
sion? Po ten are the bases of India-China ten- 
e could mention two major aspects. 


In ¢ 
structura first place, the sharp ideological and 


haq begun p Terences between India and China 
few years, Go. -erge in bold relief over the past 
posse ict was engendered because both 
None coug sed a virility and vitality which 
ence etwe ignore. The essence of the differ- 
Nee in thei, odia and China was the differ- 
The x ir techniques of development. 

monn SONS Of Chinese economic develop- 
Mobilisation of manpower and 
ene 2 sation to provide the surplus 
Keys, Of a spo th, facilitated by the exist- 
tone of {OME authoritarian regime. The 
ahar economic development has 

€d industrialisation which does 
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-namely, Africa and Asia. 


‘countries like India and will the 
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not impose a heavy burden on the rural sector 
of the economy. 2 


To put it in different terms—in China, the 
Sleeping apathetic masses have been wakened 
and inspired to create a surplus for the achieve- 
ment of a high rate of growth, whereas in India 
the technique has essentially been to let the 
sleeping masses lie asleep or at best to wake 
them up gently by not demanding too much of 
them in the process of development which is 
largely based on aid from abroad. 


While the traditional pattern of development 
followed in China built an undoubtedly solid 
base, the cautious Indian experiment did not, as 
many expected, show signs of cracking up, In- 
deed, in the context of the technological revo- 
lution in the developed part of the world, India 
appeared to have turned the corner -without 
going through the rigours of a forced march. 
India was able to achieve this largely because 
of her skill in remaining non-aligned with either 
of the power blocs. More than that, India gra- 
dually emerged as the area of agreement 
between the big powers of the world. 


For the developed nations, who have a stake . - 
in peace and who do not relish violent upsets, the Say 
Chinese and Indian patterns have entirely differ- 
ent meanings. It is inherent in the Chinese 
pattern that where conflicts exist, they will be 
Sharpened and where they do not, they will 
begin to exist. On the other hand, the Indian 
pattern is fundamentally a way out from the 
explosive situation created by the division of 
the world into developed and undeveloped areas. 


In the second half of this century, the de- ; 
veloped nations needed a model for the under- ae 
developed world. India with her political = 
structure, her economic policy and her foreign z 
policy, plus her size and her adjacence to 
China, was naturally entitled to selection for 
this purpose. To the extent that this particular 
approach of India’s was sustained by her non- 
alignment policy, non-alignment itself became 
suspect in Chinese eyes. 


This was a Situation which the books did 
not envisage and it was bound to have a grave 
impact on the future pattern of development in 
that part of the world which is in ferment— 
. To build alliances in 
the face of a threat from a country which is- 
afraid of non-alignment is to help the threat ~ 
to mount. It means the death of non-alignment 
and the triumph of those who believe in align- 
ment, one way or the other. i K% 


Is it, however, possible to remain non- 
aligned when one power bloc or both want 
end non-alignment? This leads to the Secor 
important problem of India’s foreign | slic 
day. - Is the communist bloc monolit 
it have a uniform policy and outlo 


z PSS 


e interested ‘collectively in pushing a non- 
S: aligned country into a position of alignment by 
military threats? : 


x It is clear that a searching examination of 

Sino-Soviet relations is needed and the present 
policies of the Soviet Union demand particular 
emphasis. Apart from the apparent divergent 
opinion between the two communist powers in 
regard to India, it is now possible to locate fun- 
damental differences in their outlook to the 
world as a whole and to the problems of peace 
and war, as well as to the tasks and techniques 
of furthering the cause of socialism in the rest 
of the world. 


The Soviet Union is devoting itself increas- 
ingly to the task of satisfying the urge of its 
citizens for a higher standard of life. It has 
reached a level of industrial and technological 
revolution where it has almost attained a posi- 
tion to engage in healthy economic competition 
with the other half of the developed world. In 
an age when political rivalry and competition 
might lead to militarily dangerous situations and 
create the risks of a world war (and nuclear 
weapons will be used), there are reasons to be- 
lieve that the leaders of the U.S.S.R. realise the 
importance of a rapprochement, on a political 
level with the western world. Above all, the 
Soviet Union has a vital stake in peace and the 
peaceful transformation of the areas in ferment. 


Non-alignment, therefore, is not undesirable 
from the Soviet view point; moreover, a non- 
aligned country may afford the opportunity of 
demonstrating the superiority of the socialist 
system when it comes to compete with the capi- 
talist on its soil. 


It is also an important consideration, per- 
haps, that any disturbance of the present 
non-aligned Indian position could fundamentally 
upset the scheme of things in a vital region of 
the world and create explosive tensions. It is 
_ not possible for any leadership in India, except 

_ one which is behind the times, to ignore this 
ortant aspect of the present situation. 

It is possible to exaggerate Sino-Soviet dif- 
ren Some forget that if the cold war 


i this divergence of approach between the 
ading communist powers may be sub- 
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_ for ways and 


a’stake in the continuation of the col 
those who have a stake in its relaxation Tn 
naturally belongs to the latter, anq fortunat 
the lines dividing these two groups do not sane 
cide with the lines dividing the communist in- 
the non-communist world. ang 


d war ang 


To a great extent, Indian policy is likely t 
be affected by the overall outlook in the western 
world. For one thing, if the West relapses ties 
the Dullesian age of brinkmanship, this anI 
have a disastrous impact on the communist 
world, making it dificult for India to pursy 
her present policies. Then again, non-alignment 
by its very character needs to be underwritten 
by both the power blocs. While the cold war 
elements in the two power blocs Supplement each 
other, India has a stake more than ever before 
in upholding and strengthening the forces of 
peace. 


In this sense, India’s foreign policy is at the 
crossroads today. 


What can be done by India, and countries 
like India, to further the cause of peace and 
the relaxation of international tensions? Is it 
enough to allow the two power blocs to react in 
hostility to each other while we take a grand- 
Stand seat? Is there any role which countries 
like India can play? Is it enough individually to 
remain non-aligned and to keep a third area 
going without attempting to convert it into a 
third force? 


It would appear that today in both the power 
blocs the forces working for peace and for the 
relaxation of tensions are engaged in a serious 
Struggle with those based on cold-warring and 
brinkmanship. If the non-aligned countries 
would stand firm and declare that they would 
resist any attempt to relapse into the pankrupt 
policies of the past decade, it would yet be pos- 
sible to save the situation. 


It has now been demonstrated beyond doubt 
that there is a risk in allowing the future to be 
decided entirely by the pulls inside the two powe! 
blocs. Now, the non-aligned world has a greater 
task to execute. Within the changed situation 
the problem is to align with the forces of peace 
in both the power blocs and so neutralise the 
trends towards war. 


To be able to do so, it is first necessary A 
coordinate the efforts of the non-aligned oa 
tries. It is neither possible, nor desirable, 
have a third power bloc, but it certainly aP. Pid 
that the much-maligned concept of ® igos 
force is at last on the agenda of world P? 


; Ste ust 
The debate on India’s foreign poliey ro 
hereafter be increasingly devoted to the 


means of creating such & 
force, é : 
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RECENT ‘developments on the 
Indo-Chinese border have pro- 
voked many in India to demand a 
revision of some aspects of our 
foreign policy, particularly with 
reference to non-alignment in the 
cold war. A few commentators in 
western countries have already 
gone to the extent of saying that 
India has given up her ‘former’ po- 
licy of non-alignment. 

For instance, following Nehru’s — 
Statement on India’s determination 
to defend her territorial integrity 
and that of the border States, a 
prominent British newspaper pub- 
lished an article entitled ‘India’s 
Neutralism on the Wane’. Another 
gave ‘India Will Fight With China’ 
as the title for a news item. In 
the opinion of a commentator, the 
meeting between Pakistan’s Ayub 
Khan and India’s Nehru was the 
result of a sense of unity bet 
the two countries imposed 
‘them by an ‘aggressive Chi 

All these comments and 
are entirely misle: 


inch from her policy of non-align— 
ment in the cold war. This policy, 
which is mistakenly characterised 
aS a neutral policy by the West 
arises from some basic factors, 
and unless these basic factors are 


ra 


basic factors whic 
foreign policy, 
and Significance 


nature of event: 


Jopments of her region. Her people 
are also conscious of the fact that, 
unlike the case of Switzerland, her 
policy of non-participation in some 
of the major conflicts of the world 
are far from guaranteed by other 
powers. In fact some of the pow- 
ers are interested, or at least were 
interested, in securing her as their 
ally. 


It is true that in these conflicts, 
most of which are connected with 
the cold war, India does not take 
sides. This does not, however, 
mean that she is passively neutral 
towards all. There were occasions, 
such as Korea, when she took 
some initiative to end a dispute or, 
as in Indo-China, when she tried 
to help towards the smooth work- 
ing of an agreed settlement. 


Special Features 


There are other major differences 
also. Some of these will become 
clear once we realise that non- 
alignment is not the policy of a 
single country, but that of many 
countries of Asia and Africa. For 
instance Ghana, Egypt, Iraq, Cey- 
Jon, Burma and Indonesia support 
non-alignment just as much as we 
do. It is also interesting to recall 
that very often the governments 
of these countries have not only 
declined to be a party to the con- 
flicts between Big Powers, but have 
tried to co-operate among them- 
selves and work out a common 
policy on many vital issues. In- 
stead of speaking of one neutral 
State their spokesmen speak of a 
‘peace area’ which includes many 
States. There is no parallel to this 
in Switzerland’s policy of neutra- 
lity or in. the American policy of 
isolationism at an earlier period, 
which is often compared to the In- 
= dian policy of non-alignment by 
= Scholars and politicians. 


Another basic difference between 
_ the foreign policy of non-alignment 
pursued by Asian governments and 
the Swiss policy of neutrality is 
that while the latter is almost the 
olicy of the State, irrespective of 
the political complexion of the 
government in power, the former 

; lependent on the nature of suc- 
j governments; one may op- 
the next may support. A 
f and the supremacy 

akistan take those 


f 
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countries away from the peace area 
and into the cold war Zones, while 
an election in Ceylon and a coup 
in Iraq bring those countries into 
the non-aligned camp. 


Neutrality indicates a passive ap- 
proach and a desire to get away 
from the conflicts irrespective of 
their nature. Switzerland was neu- 
tral even in a fight against fas- 
cism. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that this is the attitude of 
the Indian leaders. Their desire 
to promote negotiation and con- 
ciliation between the western and 
communist powers arises from their 
comprehension of the fact that 
neither communism nor parilia- 
mentary democracy or capitalism 
are forces to be fought to the 
finish. 


The foreign policy of non-align- 
ment pursued by the Indian or any 
other Asian government does not 
mean neutrality in any conflict, 
but a positive policy of disentangle- 
ment from the apparent or con- 
cealed domination of a western 


power. One may ask: does this 
mean going over to the other 
camp? So far as a non-communist 


State is concerned this question is 
irrelevant, because only commun- 
ists are accepted as full-fledged 
members of the communist camp. 


Deep-rooted Causes 


Let us now turn to the deep-root- 
ed causes underlying this pursuit of 
a non-alignment foreign policy by 
India and other Asian and African 
governments. To attribute it to 
the philosophy of non-alignment 
and the 
religious teachings -of Hinduism 
and Buddhism is, on the face of it, 
unrealistic. Apart from the fact 
that the Indian Government itself 
has used force in Kashmir and 
Hyderabad, and when dealing with 
many internal tensions, thus re- 
futing any allegiance to a doctrine 
of non-violence, this explanation 
falls to the ground when applied 
to the governments of the U.A.R., 
Iraq and Indonesia, which also 


pursue a foreign policy of non- 
alignment. 


The sources of such a policy have 
to be sought in the history of 


Asian nationalism and in the pre- 


sent problems which face 
young governments, these 


Three Forces 


Asian nationalism, unlike 
European counterpart, is the Its | 
duct of three forces which ee 
times fused, sometimes f 
parallel lines and which 9 
ally came into conflict with 0 
another. These forces were is 
fight against the foreigner T 
fight against feudalism and i 
demand for social and economi, 
reconstruction, In view of the fy 
sion of these forces, liberalism 
which was the ideology of Europ. 
ean capitalism, was never fully 
accepted in India. It was welcomed 
in Asia as an advance over fey. 
dalism, but not as an advance over 
socialism. 


Ollowej 
CCasion. 


The fact that some leaders of 
Asia have accepted parliamentary 
institutions does not make a basie 
difference, because in their coun- fi 
tries there is no mature bourgeoisie } t 
which is capable of defending capi- | 5 
talism together with liberalism and 
parliamentary democracy. Agains! 
the onslaught of socialist doctrines, 
capitalism is on the defensive in} b 
Asia. of 


The nature, class compositi) of 
and character of . the nation ve 
movements and their traditions j Wi 
and the political ideas to which the 
leadership of the Asian counti | m 
owe allegiance, indicate that the) a 
can maintain stability in thet ae. 
litical systems only through 4 m by 
thesis of the economic doctrines 


socialism and the political i a 
trines of democracy. S seats | thi 
turn, means that these Asian old | for 
ers can not take sides 10 sol i 
war based, among other tine y a 
an ideological struggle between Dol 
exponents of parliamenta? ag 
cracy and socialism. © the 
the 
Vh 
Internal Problem ne | Wo 
From the traditions % i st) ko 
tional movements, let g natio a 
proceed to the problems 0° ine sy a 
reconstruction which 14 “nttieS al tig 
ernments of the free © z poe 
Asia, Broadly $P°8% "is 
problems are: (1) the (ture 


of a modern State ° 
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reign Cat national sovereignty 
assert the implementation of a 
and ($ me to promote social 
D e and economic develop- 
equ j 

t s 
A js doubtful whether the pre- 


i overnment is solving 
A lems successfully. At 
m it can claim that it is laying 
the foundations for their success- 
ful solution in the future. Even 
its political opponents will concede 
that it has not done anything 
which will be a great hindrance to 
their future solution. This is par- 
ticularly true about its actions in 
the foreign policy sphere. If the 
Indian government were involved 
in the cold war, and were a party 
to military alliances under western 
auspices, the situation would be dif- 
ferent. One has only to glance at 
the Asian political scene to grasp 
the meaning of this statement. 


Foreign Domination 


In the countries of Asia the pro- 
blem concerning the liquidation 
of the vestiges of foreign domina- 
tion and the complete assertion 
Nationa] Sovereignty appears in 
Bees forms. Egypt, in the post- 
Fi Ta, Was concerned with the 

HOnalisation of the Suez Canal, 


lle Tran was i ¥ 
Si = 
tonatising a nterested in na 


ompany, F 
by the pra 
hintang Sence of Chinese Kuo- 
hat repa conesians by many of 
Egners were helped by 


e 
any ons late as 1958 the US. 
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Bee, While three years 

as Successful in resist- 
Tessure Only by a 
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maintain the status quo in the 
international field, as well as in the 
domestic fields of the Afro-Asian 
countries which they once domi- 
nated, and certainly to prevent its 
revision in a direction favourable 
to the communists. 


State Structure 


The primary aim of the national- 
ist movements and governments in 
Asia is to make an immediate re- 
vision of the international order 
and the internal set-up in their 
countries. Some countries prefer 
the communist way, and others the 
non-communist way; but all are 
agreed that revision has to be 
made, and made in favour of pro- 
gress. This is the fundamental 
conflict between the western 
powers and the Afro-Asian States, 
and its magnitude is no less than 
that of the conflict between the 
western powers and the commu- 
nist States. 


An Asian government's refusal 
to be a party to a scheme of things 
which is militarily dominated by 
the Big Powers is also an assertion 
of its national sovereignty. When 
Indians spoke of an independent 
foreign policy they meant by that 
term a foreign policy which was in 
tune with the national aspirations 
of the people. Only by following 
such a policy can India defend and 
extend her freedom. 


This problem of the defence and 
extension of freedom for Asian 
countries is linked up with one of 
the major problems they have to. 
face—the problem of the establish- 
ment of a modern State structure 
with a strong central government 
and the promotion of political 
unity. India and Ceylon were fortu- 
nate in this respect in that the two 
countries did possess strong cen- 
tral governments and other fea- 
tures of a modern State structure 
such as the army, civil service and 
legislature, all of which owe im- 
personal allegiance to the State. 


The experience of some of their 
neighbours shows that the cracks 
created in this structure may have 
very many unfortunate repercus- 
sions in the political field. In the 
modern world it will be impossible 
to insulate a nation completely 
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‘for the curtailment of democratic 


mote the represen 


against foreign influence. But 
foreign interference of a gigantic 
character in such a powerful sector 
as the army can be reduced to the 
minimum by a government's refu- 
Sal to join military pacts dominat- ; 
ed by one of the Great Powers. -a 


The most striking case of the 
major elements in the political life 
of a country. moving towards one 
direction and the army, with 
doubtful civilian support, moving 
towards another, is the Congo. 


The damage done to the country 
by open, organised outside interfer- 
ence is spotlighted in the Congo 
because it happened so soon after 
the achievement of her nominal 
independence. But similar dan- 
gers, in a subtle form, exist in other 
countries which were freed a few 
years ago, but which are stil] mili- 
tarily weak and politically un- 
stable. 7 ; 


Pakistan 


Under these circumstances an 
unwise foreign policy jeopardises 
not only the administrative appa- 
ratus of the country, but its poli- 
tical structure and democratic 
character. It is not an accident 
that the gradual entanglement of 
Pakistan in the cold war, and her 
military alliances. under western 
auspices, was accompanied by a re- 
pudiation of democracy at home. oa 
These actions of the Pakistan 
Government in the international 
field went against the dominant 
trends of the country. A govern- 
ment which denies the national as- 
pirations of its people in the inter- -~ ER 
national field, is bound to deny 
them in the domestic sphere also. 
No country can exercise democratic 
rights in the domestic feld and not 
in that of foreign policy. 


Of course there were other rea- 
sons, some of a domestic nature, 


rights in Pakistan. But very few 
will deny that the foreign policy — 
of Pakistan was not very popular ~ 
in the country and that it created 
a certain lack of balance in the po- 
litical field. - - i 


All these developments poini 
the obvious fact that the 1 
to defend the freedom of 
is inter-linked wit 
ment’s ability to reta 


aridwar — 


maze 


"of its political system. This task 
tan be undertaken only by fol- 


lowing a foreign policy of which 
the main features are acceptable 
to the vast majority. 


‘In the domestic sphere it also 
means allowing all parties, includ- 
ing the communists, to function 
normally. This fact is, to a very 
great extent, emphasised in coun- 
tries such as India and Indonesia 
by the presence of well-organised 
communist parties. In India the 
communist party could even come 
to power in one State. It is the se- 
cond largest party in the country, 
though by no means a close second 
to the party in power. In Indone- 
sia the communist party proved it- 
self to be so strong as to determine, 
occasionally, the fate of the Cen- 
tral Government. 


Democracy & Co-existence 


Participation in the present cold 
war and military alliances of the 
West is based on a philosophy op- 
posed to co-existence; co-existence 
both in the international and do- 
mestic fields. A government of a 
country, which has a large com- 
munist party, can successfully 
Oppose co-existence only by des- 
troying ‘the communist party at 
home. And in a country where 
the communist party grows under 
the system of parliamentary 
democracy, this task can be ac- 
complished only by destroying 
parliamentary democracy; in other 
words, by turning fascist, It may 
Seem ironic to a westerner, but 
it is true that India’s refusal to 
join the western camp, is also a 
refusal to repudiate parliamentary 
democracy at home. 


Fascism, incidentally, is not a 
strong potential force in India. The 
country does not have a continuous 
history as a compact nation, Her 
society is multi-religious, multi- 
linguistic and, to some extent, even 

i j-racial in character. In such 
; Society the glorification of the 

f—an important feature of fas- 


d too far without creating 
ties for those who en- 
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traditional enemies of the Muslims, 
and references to them did not 
arouse much enthusiasm. In the 
India of today a fascist type of agi- 
tation in the Hindi-speaking area 
will easily stir up a greater degree 
of antagonism to itself in the non- 
Hindi areas than it will generate 
support in the former. 


Apart from the lack of homoge- 
neity of the population, there are 
other factors which will not easily 
permit the rise of fascism in In- 
dia. There are no middle and 
capitalist classes which are mature 
and strong enough to sustain a 
fascist movement by themselves. 
The fascist elements in the society 
are, therefore, inclined to look 
abroad for support; and in the 
present international context this 
support can come only from the 
United States. This means that, in 
their attempt to resist the advance 
of the indigenous progressive for- 
ces, the conservative elements in 
India will be compelled to repu- 
diate the most essential feature of 
fascism, namely, nationalism. 


A situation similar to this has 
taken place in many of the under- 
developed and newly independent 
countries of Asia, where a series 
of steps, which were beyond the 
control of some of the reactionary 
governments in the continent, 
have turned them into unpopular 
cliques in these countries owing 
their existence and strength to 
foreign powers. 


Asian Leadership 


It is the realisation of the fact 
that the defence of domestic re- 
action with outside help can lead 
to the repudiation of democracy 
and nationalism, which prevents 
Asia’s national leaders such as 
Nehru, Soekarno and Mrs. Bandara- 
naike from joining the reaction- 
aries and foreigners in their 
political battles against the com- 
munists and other left forces. It 
is this realisation that has made 
them the symbols of freedom, na- 
tional unity and democracy in their 
respective countries. 


ae et may be the provoca- 
tions of the Chinese, Jawaharlal 
Nehru can not radically change his 
foreign policy and join the western 
power-bloc- without giving up his 
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Question of Aid 


Moreover, the days when the 
United States was the only soure 
of economic aid to the under- 
developed non-communist coun- 
tries are over. In the case of the 
Aswan Dam, Egypt turned toward 
the Soviet Union for substantial 
help. India found the Soviet 
Union to be a more reliable and = 
willing partner than the western 
powers in the development of her 
heavy industries. Even the west- 
ern hemisphere is no more the 
sacred preserve of the United 
States, as is demonstrated by tt 
cent developments in Cuba. Somè 
of the international events are % 


surprised were Pakistan's oil We 
sources to be tapped by Soviet & 
perts with the help of capital from 
that country. 
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Our policy 


Lakshya N z Menon 


THE growth of the economic 
strength of China, the recent 
threats to our integrity from our 


northern neighbour and a certain 


frustration caused by the relative- 
ly slow progress in our economic 
development have been responsible 
for the doubt in the minds of our 
people as to the wisdom of our po- 
licy of non-alignment in. our 
political relationships. Even if the 
fears are warranted, the remedy 
certainly does not lie either in 
abandoning our well-thought out 
policy of non-aligament or form- 
ing a third bloc of like-minded, 
neutral or non-aligned countries. 
Such a step, however popular it 


may appear, can only cause more 


chaos and bring little benefit to 
us. ar, 


by the compulsions of its domestic 
-or internal needs. What is the — 
background of our thinking in wisg 
direction? 
Although our freedom is only 13 
years old, we are a politically 
ture people? Our ancestors hi 


given considerable 
inter-State 


sastra. It is wot 
the extraordin: 
ween the rules 
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should first try the three means of 
conciliation for, when there is bat- 
tle, victory is uncertain. Every 
effort, therefore, should be made 
to avoid hostilities. Even during 
the continuance of hostilities, it is 
pointed out, the parties should 
keep trying the three-fold means 
of coming to some understanding. 


Even if our cultural and histori- 
cal traditions do not provide a di- 
rect answer to the choice of our 
policies they do produce a mental 
and spiritual climate which fav- 
ours a policy of non-alignment and 
peaceful co-existence. The way the 
five principles of peaceful co- 
existence were hailed by our peo- 
ple as the last word on inter-State 
relationship is a case in point. 
And the way these principles are 
invoked time and again, their vio- 
lation deplored and their recogni- 
tion demanded by almost all poli- 
tical parties goes to prove the deep 
impress of our traditions on our 
concepts of foreign policy and the 
thought-mould it has provided for 
our people. 


Domestic Needs 


Whatever the significance and 
impact of our ideals and tradition, 
they are likely to be eclipsed by 
the overall importance of domestic 
needs. Our country, becoming free 
and united under a single adminis- 
tration for the first time in her 
long and chequered history, natu- 
rally entertains great hopes of 
doing at least three things: (1) It 
must safeguard, nourish and 
Strengthen our freedom. (2) This 
freedom must have a value and 
meaning for the ordinary citizen 
in the shape of freedom from hun- 
ger and want and better living 
Standards. (3) True freedom for 
the individual can be had only in 

a community which believes in and 
“prizes democratic values. Hence 
our development, our progress 
should not be at the expense of 
freedom, but in conformity with 
and within the framework of a 
liberal democratic society, 


Aa There are people who compare 
_ our slow progress with the pheno- 
_ menal progress achieved by China. 
_ But do they ever stop to think of 
th values that were ruthlessly 


estr yed in order to get these 


quick results? I am sure they do 
not. If they do, they will open their 
mouths only to admire the brave 
efforts of the Government of India 
to achieve progress without infrin- 
ging upon individual freedom. The 
assessment of any policy, foreign 
or domestic, should be based on the 
availability -of resources at the na- 
tion’s command. The question is 
whether within the limits set by 
our backwardness, economic and 
social, have we succeeded in 
achieving certain objectives? These 
limits are well-known; equally, the 
achievements are also within the 
knowledge of those who care to 
know. 


Rapid Development 


Emerging into the responsibilities 
of freedom after centuries and 
‘faced as we are with the impera- 
tive necessity for rapid develop- 
ment, we can not hasten the pace 
of progress with our efforts alone. 
Even at the cost of indulging in a 
familiar cliche, we have to accept 
a Shrinking world with growing 
interdependence in all spheres of 


human activity. This interdepen-— 


dence of the weak on the strong is 
not a new phenomenon: When 
colonies became independent in the 
18th and 19th centuries, well placed 
friendly countries extended econo- 
mic aid for their development. 


The U.S.A. after her War of 
Independence, the U.S.S.R. after 
her revolution of 1917, and the 
war-torn countries of Asia and 
Europe after the first and second 
world wars haye had to depend on 
gigantic programmes of external 
aid to rehabilitate themselves and 
develop their resources. The aid 
sought, the resources developed, 
the goals achieved determine whe- 
ther the country’s policy has suc- 
ceeded or failed. The world at large 
is satisfied with our efforts to face 
the problems of population, indus- 
trial development and adminis- 
trative training. The desire for 
development is universal. The feel- 
ing of discontent which has 
replaced the deep misery and un- 
happiness of our pre-Independence 
days is a mark of honour to our 
leadership. Thus, India seeks and 
gives aid to fight the gross inequa- 
lities within the country as well as 
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The question is asked, again and 
again, whether it is not possible tp 
remain non-aligned after joining 
an alliance. One might well ax 
whether it is not possible to remain 
single though married. Nations do 
not promote alliances for the funof 
it. Alliances, whether political or 
military, have their purposes, Siu- 
dents of European history need not f 
be told that alliances are based 
upon the idea of balance of powé p 
and negotiation from strength p 
The grouping of nations into rival 
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i a to maintain internation- 
o and security. I am con- 
ee this could and should be 
forty possible by eliminating 
Bernal pressures on small nations 
and insisting that collective defence 
arrangements should not be used to 
serve the particular interests of 
Big Powers. I am sure this can be 
done if the Big Powers are also 
motivated in the same way as we 
are and dedicated to the selfless 


pacts 


pursuit of peace. 


Buffer 


There are persons who have sug- 
gested from time to time that the 
uncommitted nations should form 
a group and act as a buffer bet- 
ween the two blocs, or form a 
third bloc. The Asian-African 
countries, which have attained 
Nationhood in recent years, should 
pee nucleus of such a bloc. Did 
Bent they plead, at Bandung, 
cae Cairo, Accra, Peking, Mos- 
Bic nd Addis Ababa echo and re- 
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equality, freedom and 
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U.N. intervention in an Algerian 
referendum and are in favour of 
recommending immediate talks 
between the French and Algerian 
rebels, while -the other countries 
are committed to a referendum 
under U.N. auspices. 


Nehru’s Stand 


Besides, a third bloc is not going 
to lessen tensions; on the other 
hand, it might enlarge the area of 
tensions instead of limiting it. To- 
day, peaceful co-existence is not 
an issue; it is a fact. After all, the 
two great powers have co-existed 
at peace throughout the post-war 
period. What is needed today is 
their co-operation to maintain 
world peace. The Five-Power Reso- 
lution, and the Prime Minister’s 
speeches at the 15th Session of the 
U.N. General Assembly, prove be- 
yond doubt our careful analysis of 
the situation that unless the two 
powers come together there can be 
no peace—and nations, small and 
big, should come together to bring 
about the much needed rapproche- 
ment between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. 


Those among us who feel that an 
alliance with the Big Powers is 
necessary to increase our defence 
strength are trying an easy way to 
a difficult problem. To begin with, 
no outside power, however great 
and powerful, can guarantee our 
ffeedom. Our freedom has to be 
safeguarded by the same forces 
which won it, namely our people. 
The happenings in West and 
South-East Asia have proved to 
the hilt the utter futility of such 
alliances. The pursuit of safety 
through armaments or military 
pacts is the pursuit of an illusion. 


Today, world opinion has to be 
‘mobilised and educated to induce 
some measure of sanity in the 
governments of the world. More- 
over, military alliances and power. 
entanglements which increase 
tension and rivalry in armaments 
do not add, and, indeed, have not 
added, 
country. Our Prime Minister is 
never tired of saying that the best 
guarantee of peace and democracy 
lies in the pursuit of a progressive, 
social and economic policy. When 
important results can be achieved 


to the security of any 
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by co-operation, is there any need 
for military alliance? 


Our history teaches us patience 
and the futility of short cuts. As 
a people we have never despaired 
of fighting alone. Said Gandhiji: 
‘Be ye one or many, this valour 
(valour of the spirit) is the only 
valour, all else is false. And the 
valour of the spirit can not be 
achieved without sacrifice, deter- 
mination, faith and humility’. 
Peace must be achieved not by in- 
dulging in an arms race and then 
making marathon speeches whe- 
ther control and supervision should 
precede or follow disarmament, 
but by methods less expensive, less 
elaborate, less alarming than war, 
by mutual understanding and 
co-operation. 


Our Aim 


Our aim, while safeguarding our 
freedom, is to see that internation- 
al tension is reduced by mutual 
help and co-operation and not by 
helping to produce conditions for 
mutual aggression. Our eagerness 
to secure and establish a warless 
world makes us insistent on disar- 
mament. Our faith in the sincerity 
of others makes us hopeful that 


Big Power differences need not | 


become insurmountable obstacles 
to peace and international under- 
standing. 


With growing advances in science 
and technology, with the discovery 
of new sources of energy, we ex- 
pect that the need for understand- 
ing and appreciation of difficulties 
will be realised and the prophetic 


words of yesterday will become © 


realities of today. When we seek 
co-operation for all from all, East 
and West, North and South, where 
is the need for a bloc? 


No man is an island unto him- 
self, nor can nations be islands 
unto themselves. In a cooperative 
world community, each is depen- 


dent on others and this inter- 


dependence, and not the creation of 


hope of all mankind. Hence, any- 


body who indulges in dreams 
blocs and alliances and paci 
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IS there really a crisis in India’s 
foreign policy or has it been arti- 
ficially engineered by those who 
were never very happy with it in 
the first instance? If there is a 
genuine crisis in our foreign policy, 
the issues need to be faced square- 
ly and boldly so that the country’s 
integrity and security are ade- 
quately preserved. Where the fun- 
damental interests, of the country 
are concerned there can be no 
place for shaky sentimentalism or 
ideological opportunism. 

What is it that has created this 
crisis in our foreign policy? It has 
been suggested that our border 
dispute with China should now 
compel us to reappraise the foun- 
dations of our foreign policy so as 
to give it a new orientation. Since 
one of the communist countries has 
transgressed our frontiers and laid 
claim to large chunks of our ter- 
ritory, we must now re-evaluate 
our policy of non-alignment which, 
so runs the argument, has failed 
to provide security against hostile 
neighbours. We should, therefore, 
abandon our independent stand 
and seek new alignments with the 
West, if not directly at least in- 
directly through a common de- 
fence arrangement with Ayub’s 
regime in Pakistah. (It has been 
correctly pointed out in the poser 
that a defence pact with Pakistan 
would in fact constitute a funda- 
mental change in the country’s 
foreign policy.) 

Such a drastic and ‘agonizing 
reappraisal’ rests essentially on two 
premises and would have been 
tenable only if either premise had 
been correct. First, if the entire 
communist bloc had come to the 
Support of a ‘sister communist’ 
ees ee pon if the other 

TE, tna ne West, was willing 


tution of our frontiers, Recent 


_ and capable of achieving the resti- 


les 


events have made it abundantly 
clear that neither of the two pre- 
mises is a valid assumption, 

Taking the last first, ther 
wouid at least be some theoretical 
justification in getting enmeshey 
in the western military network if 
the U.S.A. or the NATO powers 
were in a position and were pre- 
pared te come to our aid in ou 
attempt to redress the violations 
of our frontiers by force or other 
methods of physical pressure (ob- 
viously there is no need for align- 
ment with the West if only peaceful 
means are to be pursued). There 
is absolutely no indication that 
the NATO powers have any inten- 
tion of getting involved in any 
military operations that India 
might wish to undertake to get 
back ‘lost’ territory. 

On the contrary, the United 
States’ policy has been tersely on 
lined by the outgoing Secret 
State, Christian Herter, as ong 
neutrality on the merits of a 
case. The frontiers betwee E 
two countries, he said, ME ic 
delimited and the United 
was against any fore 
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under Pakistani occupation. It 
would indeed be strange logic if, on 
the one hand, we were to make a 
tremendous fuss about the integ- 
rity of our frontiers in the north 
and, on the other, quietiy acquiesce 
in the annexation of a fairly popu- 
lous territory in the occupied areas 
of Kashmir. Perhaps to some peo- 
ple this does not matter very much, 
but to those who are genuinely 
exercised over the territorial integ- 
tity of the country this is a vital 
consideration. 


Besides, there would be no gua- 
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seem to have any faith in the peo- 
ple of India, in their capacity to 
resist aggression, and in their pas- 
sionate attachment to their inde- 
pendence and Sovereignty. If they 
had even a modicum of faith in the 
Indian people, they would not ad- 
vocate a course which would 
eventually compromise the coun- 
try’s sovereignty and capacity to 
take independent decisions on world 
issues. There is no reason why 
the foreign policy of the country 
should be made to sway from one 
extreme to another every time the 
country faces a difficult situation. 
If Pakistan invades Kashmir, must 
we rush to the arms of the Soviet 
Union; and if the trouble comes 
from China, must we then forsake 
our independent foreign policy and 
request the West to make us their 
protege? 


China Analysis 


Our dispute with China is serious 
and may last a long time. But in 
the search for an intelligent po- 
licy, we must try to analyse the 
motives and objectives of the 
other side so far as possible and 
keep the dispute in its proper pers- 
pective. It is not often realised 
that our trouble with China is not 
merely a frontier conflict but also 
a political problem arising from 
the re-evaluation of the world si- 
tuation by Peking from mid’ 1957 
and the train of events in Tibet 
from the end of 1958. 


Starting from the middle of 
1957, when the ‘Hundred Flowers’ 
movement turned into a stormy 
anti-rightist campaign, the Chi- 
nese communist leadership com- 
pletely reversed their previous 
understanding of the international 
situation. The experience at home 
and trouble with the domestic 
rightists had a great deal to do 
with the change in their attitude. 
A new stiffness marked their po- 
licies and internal hardness reflect- 
ed itself in external hardness. 


It is my belief that China’s new 
internal and external policies and 
attitudes flow directly from the 
leadership’s experience with the 
rectification campaign. The Chi- 
nese approach to the rest of the 
world was now coloured by the 
attitudes of the rightists towards 


the regime as the Chinese leaders 
came to believe that the response 
of the domestic rightists also 
reflected the real attitude (present 
or future) of the non-communist 
world towards China. 


The Chinese now looked with 
growing distaste upon summitry 
and Soviet attempts at rapproche- 
ment with the U.S.A. They were < 
afraid that such a detente at this 
time could only be arrived at by 
the exclusion of what they regard- 
ed as basic Chinese interests, The 
detachment of Formosa might be 
implicitly sanctified by a modus 
vivendi at this stage between the 
two leading countries of the op- 
posing camps, which would also 
leave. unresolved the question of 
People’s China’s inclusion among 
the Big Five of the world as well 
as the issue of her seat in the 
United Nations. They were annoyed 
at Khrushchov’s apparent dis- 
regard of their national interests 
and they were opposed to a policy 
dangerously smacking of appease- 
ment (ideological disarming’ as 
they put it). 


The national interests tended to 
coalesce with a new spurt of revo- 
lutionary fervour. The ‘east wind’ 
now prevailed over the ‘west wind’ | 
and the Chinese prided themselves 
on being among the revolutionary 
elite of the world. There was no 
reason why the communist bloc 
Should not stand firm and make no 3 
concessions to the imperialist 
countries. Not that the Chinese 
wanted nuclear warfare (this issue 
has been put a bit too crudely), 
The real trouble was that the Chi- 
nese did not believe that the West 
would dare start a nuclear war 
which could consume, scorch and 
burn both the blocs. 


Neutral Countries 


in the throes of a new rev utic 

ary era and that the usefulness o; 
the ‘bourgeois’ gov t 
neutral countri 


“underscored. There was no point 
in continuing to ‘unite’ with them. 
In this regard, a shift towards the 
right in India was particularly 
noted. Actually, much of the fric- 
tion arose because a rightwing 
shift in Indian politics coincided 
with a leftwing shift in Chinese 
politics. 


The Chinese still made a distinc- 
tion between those countries 
which had just attained indepen- 
dence and those which had some 
years of independent development. 
The neutrality of the former was 
viewed with sympathy and support 
while that of the latter became 
suspect. It was not accidental that 
China’s relations with India, Indo- 
nesia, Nepal, Burma and the 
U.A.R. became strained at about 
the same time. India seemed to 
have been particularly singled out 
as representing the kind of ‘bour- 
geois’ neutralism which, with time 
and development, gradually moves 
over to the ‘imperialist camp’. 


Tibetan Troubles 


While the Chinese were giving a 
= new orientation to their policies, 
_ there came the Tibetan trouble. 
_ This seemed to confirm in Chinese 
eyes all that they were Saying 
about the neutralist countries and 
‘Imperialist machinations’, If ‘a 
handful of upper-strata reaction- 
aries’ could resort to such despe- 
rate measures to preserve their 
privileges despite the presence of 
~ Chinese troops, how could the 
‘entrenched ‘bourgeoisie’ in other 
_ Countries -reconcile itself to a 
= peaceful loss of power. The 

Sympathy in India for the Tibetan 
people which had its historical 
roots but was misplaceq and be- 
came almost tantamount to a 
defence of the old feudal order— 
Was misunderstood and eyen villi- 
fied as evidence of Indian ‘expan- 

ionist designs’ over Tibet, 


= The borders of China on the 
Indian side now needed new secu- 
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this argument was entirely fallaci- 
ous need hardly be discussed here. 
Suffice it to stress the political 
nature of the trouble between the 
two countries. 


A New Line 


The Chinese leaders thus gave 
the call for a new line on the in- 
ternational front which not only 
brought them into conflict with 
the neutral countries, but which 
also led to sharp differences bet- 
ween them and the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party as well as many other 
communist parties. This brings us 
to the second premise mentioned 
earlier as essential in even the 
consideration of a change in 
India’s present policy. If the So- 
viet Union and other communist 
countries had automatically ex- 
pressed their solidarity with China 
in the dispute with India, there 
would have been some justification 
for attempting to seek new align- 
ments with the NATO bloc in self- 
defence against the combined 
hostility of the entire communist 
world. No such thing has happened. 


On the other hand, it is no 
secret now that the Soviet leader- 
ship has been extremely unhappy 
Over some of China’s policies, par- 
ticularly with regard to its attitude 
towards India. The Soviet Union 
publicly declared its neutrality in 
the frontier dispute, hoping for a 
peaceful settlement, and privately 
urged upon China to make up with 
India—a view known to be shared 
by a large number of other com- 
munist parties of the world. The 
recent Moscow declaration has 


now reinforced the Soviet point of 
view. 


The cleavage between the Soviet 
Union and China stemmed from 
differences over tactics, but, when 


i it came to adopting practical poli- 


cies, these assumed Serious propor- 
tions and almost developed into two 
different ‘lines’, They covered a 
wide range, from the possibility of 
peaceful co-existence to attitudes 
towards neutral countries. i 


__ it was significant that Soviet aid 
to India increased, instead of dec- 
lining, after the Sino-Indian bor- 
flict, and there is no doubt 
hatever influence on China 
Oviet Union possesses has 
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It would be foolish on 
India to close its eyes to 
and deliberately pursue a path 
leading to tension and hostilit 
against all other communist om 
tries also, besides shutting out a 
valuable source of aid in developing 
the Indian economy. This would 
be an inexcusable disregard of 
our national interests. The expe. 
rience of other countries in Asia 
and Africa, who have been drawn 
into the vortex of military pacts, 
should be a sufficient warning to | 
us not to add to our existing dif- | 
culties and involve our country in 
international intrigues and a pos- 
sible nuclear holocaust. 


the part of 
these facts 


Non-Alignment 


There is no doubt that India in 
the evolution and pursuit of its 
foreign policy has made many mis- 
takes—indeed, there is hardly 4 
country in the world including the 
super powers who can claim not W 
have made mistakes in for 
policy. But there is no reason pe 
we should discard the basis Oe 
policy—that of non-alignment a 
consistent with our national ae 
ests, friendship with alae a 
Perhaps the biggest mista a 
have made has been to cert 
times entirely on the goodw sae 
other countries, & GE t 
of sophistication Of appr fore 
the broad contours of ne time: 
policy have stood the tes as i 
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look 


THE world today is vastly dif- 
ferent from that of a decade ago 
when India was feeling her way 
through the jungle of international 
politics. For India the early years 
were dominated by the two K’s— 
Kashmir and Korea. Kashmir 
erupted simultaneously with parti- 
tion and independence. In June 
1950 the. crossing by the North 
Koreans of the 38th Parallel 
threatened an international con- 
flagration. India was involved 
directly in the first but only in- 
directly in the second. 

In itself therefore non-alignment 
is no safeguard against direct 
involvement as Kashmir demon- 
strated in 1947 and as the Chinese 
incursions were to prove some ten 

- years later. Significantly, one in- 
volved a clash with the West and 
the other a collision with the East. 
If there is any moral to be drawn 
from this it is that a non-aligned 
country must learn to walk with 
more than ordinary skill and 
circumspection on the internation- 
al tight-rope. 

By and large we have succeeded 
in doing this, albeit precariously, 
through the years. But in the 
altered conditions of today with a 
truculent China on our borders and 


in occupation of some of our ter- 
De ritory, with a new world outlook 
i, À emerging from Washington and a 


milder breeze blowing. from the 
Kremlin, non-alignment needs a 
new look and orientation. Non- 
alignment had its justification in 


India and was consistent with the 
country’s geographical, strategic, 
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the basic urgencies and needs of y 


economic and political situation. 
Realism, not fear, induced it. Fear 
in fact has no place in the calculus 
of Nehru’s political thinking. But 
oddly enough his international 
thinking and planning were based 
on premises which events have 
falsified. The basic assumption of 
a friendly China on our northern 
frontiers has collapsed. 

If non-alignment is to be real- 
istic it must be resilient, with 
attitudes and approaches shifting as — 
scenes and trends change. To dis- Ee 
miss this as opportunistic is easy 
but politics is the art of adapta- 
tion, with enlightened self-inter- 
est as its prime motivation. Nehru’s 
facile belief in eternal Chinese 
friendship, his feeling that Soviet 
Communism was opposed. impla- 
cably to imperialism, coupled with 
the suspicion that colonial ambi- 
tions in Asia and Africa still tar- 
nished the West, led him to assume 
certain rigid postures which 
exposed him to the criticism that — 
he leaned too heavily to the com- 
munist side and was inclined in- 
variably to give the Reds the 
benefit of the doubt at the cost of 
the democracies. He was righi 


but He was enea lukew: 
Hungary. He would no 
Dalai Lama to conduc 
tical activity 
China so Ic 


and make political statements 
against the Nepalese King’s recent 


coup. 


Growing Impatience 


If there has been growing im- 
patience not so much at the policy 
of non-alignment as at Nehru’s 
way of implementing it, this is due 
as much to New Delhi’s equivocal 
postures as to the growing matu- 
rity of Indian political thinking in 
the fourteen years since indepen- 
dence. India still desires peace but 
she does not want it at the price 
of security. Peking’s brutality in 
Tibet and the Chinese incursions 
into India have induced consider- 
able re-thinking among the more 
thoughtful and less committed 
sections of the Indian people and 
have led them to believe—as the 
West and indeed the East had 
Stressed shortly after the end of 
the second world war—that secu- 
rity was no less vital than peace. 
Security was an insurance of 
peace. 


In New Delhi’s thinking security 
spelt defence arrangements and 
pacts which could catapult the 
world easily into another global 
conflagration and it must be con- 
fessed that Dulles’ activities in the 

_ More aggressive and acute phase of 
his brinkmanship fortified India’s 
view and to an extent justified it. 
Dulles and Nehru represented two 
Sides of the same coin. Both want- 
ed peace but one was for chasing 
for it with a gun while the other 
would rather chase for it with an 
olive branch. Nehru Was too com- 
placent in his acceptance of Red 
protestations of peace with results 
finally prejudicial to his own 
country vis-a-vis China. Dulles’ 
zeal in his crusade against com- 
_ munism blinded him to certain 
developments within the Marxist 
camp and led him to actions which 
more than once might have teeter- 
Pa the world into 


A new generation and type of 
rulers has emerged at Washington 
but in India the same hands guide 
2 reins. President Kennedy has 
time in demonstrating 
ideas and policies both in 
c and international 
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fields are vastly different from 
those of his predecessor, while 
Khrushchov simultaneously pre- 
sents a more mellow front. These 
two developments along with 
China’s aggressive activities in 
India necessitate some change in 
emphasis and direction in the con- 
text of our non-alignment policy. 


New Delhi might flatter itself 
that the new American foreign 
policy, particularly in relation to 
such inflammatory areas as the 
Congo and Laos, now approximates 
closer to the Indian approach but 
simultaneously we must remember 
that the success of a country’s fo- 
reign policy is primarily gauged by 
its impact on its immediate neigh- 
bours. China and Pakistan demon- 
strate our failure here, and the 
growing coolness in our relation- 
ship with some of the countries of 
South-East Asia, notably Burma, 
Indonesia and Malaya is disquiet- 
ing. Thailand has always been dis- 
tant from us and is no nearer 
today. In North and South Viet 
Nam, in Laos and Cambodia, the 
situation is confused. Only Ceylon 
has drawn closer, and Ceylon is in 
chaos. 


Pakistan and China 


An aggressive China and a hos- 
tile Pakistan are liabilities which 
add increasingly to the difficulties 
of New Delhi. Earlier it might 
have been argued—as it was—that 
the simultaneous pressure exercis- 
ed by these two countries, one 
linked to Moscow and the other to 
the West, could only ossify India’s 
policy of non-alignment and har- 
den it. But the times and trends 
have changed. Pakistan \ is now 
wooing China in order to arrive at 
a direct agreement on their bor- 
ders Which impinge only on 
Indian-held Kashmir and Ladakh. 
Peking is not unwilling to parley 
and thereby to connive at a game 
designed to isolate India from her 
Asian neighbours. While Russia 
has unequivocally declared that 
Kashmir is part and parcel of 
India, China Significantly has re- 
frained from any such commit- 
ment. It is one Symptom of the 
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Moscow's Anxiety 


Moscow for the moment is by no ! 
means anxious to accelerate the d 
advent of communism in India Or I 
for that matter, in the rest of Asia f 
outside China, for if India went ( 
communist, either through conver- ‘ 
sion or compulsion, Moscow would ; 
be confronted by a huge land mas : 
which along with China would be g 
peopled by over one-third of the A 
world’s population and capable, ; 
despite the atomic age, of trading 
space for time and numbers for 
nuclear power. The Kremlin is K 
acutely sensitive to the menacè Cc 
posed by an Asian colossus, which n 
is also communist, along Russia's st 
exposed southeastern border. Si- it 
milarly, Peking eyes- Russia warily Pi 
as a threat to her northern and ir 
northwestern flanks in the frontier r 
regions of Mongolia, Manchuria s 
and Sinkiang. pr 
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Twists and Turns 

go the twists and turns continue. 
At the Potsdam conference, Stalin 
disavowed the Chinese Commu- 
nists and as late as May 1945 was 
assuring Harry Hopkins that 
Chiang Kai-shek was the only lea- 
der qualified to rule China. Three 
months later, in August, Moscow 
signed a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with Kuomintang China. 
Mao was not to meet Stalin until 
five years later when he visited 
Moscow. 


Not until late in 1954, when 
Khrushchov and Bulganin came to 
China, were Sino-Russian relations 
normalised. They have still to be 
stabilised. For a brief period in 
1956 Mao seemed to encourage the 
Polish Communists to break away 
fom Moscow's apron strings, while 
tee the interlude of the ‘hun- 
sie eure Chinese Suspicions of 
Drovines designs on the peripheral 
Tee of China were freely ex- 

- Later the differences 

tion a head with the introduc- 
communes into China, 
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view he had with Mao shortly after 
the Chinese leader’s return from 
Moscow in 1950. While going on 
his rounds inside Russia, Mao had 
been shown a huge air-plane plant 
which was producing planes by the 
minute. The Chinese dictator turn- 
ed to Panikkar in his grave, pon- 
derous manner. He has a high thin 
voice incongruous in a man of his 
bulk, but when he spoke it was 
almost wistfully. 


‘Not until your country and mine 
can do this’, he remarked, ‘can we 
act decisively. Until then we must 
move slowly’. 


It was a revealing and significant 
remark for it betrayed Mao's dor- 
mant feeling of Asianism and his 
urge to achieve equality with 
Russia. Even at that time, though 
ideologically a step behind Russia, 
since Peking regarded Moscow as 
representing a more advanced 
Stage of socialism than China 
itself, Mao was careful to behave 
as a partner and ally rather than 
as a Satellite and subordinate. 


Today Mao’s Asianism is express- 
ing itself in attempts to extend 
Peking’s domain beyond the bor- 
ders of Cathy into India and the 
lands of South-East Asia, Russia, 
checkmated in Europe, turns to 
Outer Space for new worlds to con- 
quer. But Russia can not and does 
not relish the growing expansion- 
ism of China. Meanwhile the U.S. 
State Department has assumed a 
new look. Logically India should 
draw closer to Russia and the 
United States. In doing this it is 
possible that India might help to 
bring the two countries nearer. 


Relations with Neighbours 


Some years ago I asked the 
Prime Minister which of our fo- 
reign missions he considered the 
most important in the context of 
his foreign policy. His answer 
surprised me, but it came without 
hesitation. ‘Pakistan’. And he 
explained it by saying that the 
success of a country’s foreign 
policy depended primarily on its 
relations with its neighbours. 


So the question must persist: 
What of our relations with China 
and Pakistan in the altered inter- 
national context? There is a ten- 
dency in certain high quarters in 


New Delhi to divert Indian resent- 
ment against China and focus it on 
Pakistan. The move comes from 
quarters which would still like to 
See our foreign policy weighted 
heavily in favour of the commu- 
nist bloc but such an attitude is 
inconsistent with our own security 
as it is menaced today. In our own 
interests it would be more realistic 
to attempt a reapproachment 
with Pakistan rather than with 
China which has revealed her 
ambitions and to whom Panch 
Sheel obviously means no more 
than a scrap of paper. Parentheti- 
cally, the admission of Communist 
China into the United Nations 
could create an intriguing situation 
when and if the Kashmir question 
comes up for discussion. Russia 
will support India. But will China? 
Equally intriguing is the memory 
of Pakistan’s consistent opposition 
to Communist China’s entry into 
the U.N. and the fact that the 
foreign military aid she has receiv- 
ed was given on the assurance that 
it would be used against aggres- 
Sors, identifiable only as Russia 
and China. Now Pakistan is willing 
to accept aid from Russia, 


New Climate 


India’s international position, 
while embarrassed by China's 
aggression and Pakistan’s hostility 
is strengthened by the new politi- 
cal climate in the United States 
and Russia. As the most important 
of the non-aligned countries, India 
can play a major role in the new 
international set-up. An under- 
Standing with Pakistan at this 
juncture would immeasurably 
strengthen India’s hands and rein- 
force the position of the entire 
sub-continent vis-a-vis China. It 
has been suggested that no defence 
arrangement is feasible with Pakis- 
tan so long as that country’s 
foreign policy is not one of non- 
alignment. But ironically Pakis- 
tan’s latest moves, notably her 
parleys with Peking, Suggest tha: 
she is moving in that direction, ani 
with a new administration 
Washington much of the Sting 
likely to go out of SEATO and 
CENTO. + aie ae 
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arrangement she should relinquish 
her membership of SEATO and 
CENTO which has little positive 
value or reality, the more sO 
a against the altered background of 
“American foreign policy. Between 
them India and Pakistan spend 
some 400 crores of rupees yearly 
on their armies in the proportion 
of three to one. This does not sig- 
nify that Pakistan’s real disburse- 
ment is very much less than India’s 
since she receives substantial fo- 
reign military aid in the form of 
equipment and money for defence. 
Conversely much of what India 
saves by way of foreign economic 
aid goes to defence. 


‘During the recent floods’ said 
Vinoba Bhave last year, ‘we saw 
that our rivers took logs worth 
crores of rupees to Pakistan. The 
rivers, the mountains, the floods 
‘are all giving us one message— 
unite.” This may seem an over- 
Simplification or over-dramatisa- 
tion of the realities of the 
Situation. But the basic need and 
advantage of the two countries get- 
ting together, while remaining 
Separately independent entities, 
are there and persist. 


In the early years after the pass- 
ing of the Pakistan Resolution at 
Lahore in March 1940, Jinnah 
himself conceived of the Indian 
Subcontinent as housing a confe- 
deration comprising the triple 
federations of Pakistan, Hindustan 
| and Rajasthan (the Princes) with 

common arrangements for customs, 

communications, defence, foreign 
relations and the minorities. The 

Lahore resolution, though delibe- 
‘ately vague, declares that the 

Muslim-majority areas ‘in the 

northwestern and eastern zones of 
India’ should be ‘grouped to con- 
Stitute independent States in 
which the constituent units shail 
be autonomous and sovereign,” The 
germ of the idea of confederation 
s there. Saag, 
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to focus attention on the funda- j 
mental contradictions which con- 
front India’s foreign policy and 
threaten to make it impotent at 
this crucial turning point in the 9 
course of human history. 

If we look around our miserable 
cold-warring and _hot-warring 
world, what do we see? A giant 
conflict of two economic systems 
which divide our planet. The capi 
talist system contracts. The social- 
ist expands. National interests fF 
which, in the past, sparked confici 
between peoples, do not really play 
their normally decisive role; they 
are now a minor part of the wie 
sweep of men and politics a 
age dissolves and another i 
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West Europe who have divided over 
the formation of the Common 
Market and the Free Trade area, 
the tensions within the Common- 
wealth and among the newly-freed 
African States. 
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Inter-play 

Let us go more deeply into this 
inter-play between group and 
national interests. For we can not 
hope to develop creatively India’s 
foreign policy unless we are sensi- 
tive and responsive to the pres- 
sures created by this inter-play. 
Too long have we indulged in the 
comforting thought that our policy 
ls the only policy because it is 
based upon cherished values and 


traditions. Foreign policy is never 
made of such stuff ! 
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failure of the missile Arogramme 
has been followed by embarrassing 
troubles in Korea, Japan, Turkey 
and Cuba. A definite retreat has 
taken place in South-East Asia. In 
Africa the picture is still confused. 
In Europe, rivalries between the 
‘allies’ threaten discord. Relations 
with the socialist world are severe- 
ly strained—and there is a wide- 
spread feeling that Moscow is not 
entirely to blame. ES 


In economic terms, the setbacks 
assume more pronounced shadings. 
Several studies have been con- 
ducted on the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments to illustrate how serious is 
the situation. During the entire 
decade from 1950, the U.S.A. suf- 
fered a deficit of some one and a 
half billion dollars a year. The 
average for the years 1951-56 was 
about 1.2 billion dollars. In 1957, 
owing to the Suez crisis, which 
forced increased purchases from 
European countries, there was a 
small surplus. But in 1958 and 1959 
the deficit rose sharply to 3.4 bil- 
lion dollars and 4.1 billion dollars 
respectively. And it is expected 
that 1960 will show a deficit of 
some 3 billion dollars. 


U.S. Gold Reserve 


These deficits deplete the gold 
reserve of the U.S.A. which has 
already declined from 22.5 billion 
dollars in 1950 to just over 19 bil- 
lion today. And, what is more, 
foreign holdings which can be 
converted into gold are rising 
rapidly; some place the -figure at 
23 billion dollars—a sum which 
could wipe out the gold reserve 
altogether! It would be dangerous 
for the U.S.A. to ignore these signs, 
even though they can be interpret- 
ed as pointers to prosperity in 
other territories in the capitalist 
market. 


Therefore the stress on the need 
to expand and activate U.S. foreign 
investments. In 1950, after some 
fifty years of such activity long- 
term private U.S. investment total- 
led 17.5 billion dollars. By 1958, the 
figure had touched 37.4 billion 


_ dollars. In 1959, the total stood at 


44.8 pillion dollars. This investment 
is bound to grow and with it the 
percentage of the total profit from 
operations outside the U.S.A., par- 


i 


` countries in the European Free 


- Africa’s 


ticularly now that President Ken- 
nedy is anxious to win friends and 
influence people with massive aid 
programmes. In fact, responsible 
quarters predict a doubling in sales 
from foreign operations in the next 
ten years. And sales in 1957 were 
32 billion dollars! 


Britain Stirs 


While the preservation of the 
market which provides these sales 
and profits is the common concern 
of the western bloc, it should be 
clear to the most casual observer 
that the increasing domination of 
the market by the U.S.A. already 
‘creates cleavages among the 
‘allies’, Britain, naturally, is the 
first to stir. Apart from the U.S.A., 
the six members of the European 
Common Market (West Germany, 
France, Italy and the Benelux 
countries), present a threat. She 
can not partake of the Common 
Market because, under such an 
arrangement, it is made impossible 
for her to retain her favourable 
trading rights with the Common- 
wealth countries. While it is true 
that she is now linked with seven 


Trade Association (the Scandina- 
vian nations, Switzerland, Austria 
and Portugal), this arrangement 
does not contain the seeds of any 
economic stimulation. 


The situation has to be resolved, 
or else the Commonwealth will 
begin to feel the ‘drag’. While 
efforts are being made to create a 
new dynamic, ‘commonwealthism’, 
to coin a name, it is generally real- 
ised that more drastic remedies are 
called for. And so Britain begins to 
move positively for trade with 
China, a move which has already 
created interesting political devi 
lopments over the question of 
giving a voice to 600 million people 
in the United Nations. The U. s 
can oppose this development o; 
if it is prepared to antagonise | 
tain and the Commonwe: 
further, : 5 uv 


. The outlines of this m: 
tradiction within the 

will become more sharp W l 
Common Market co 
an over-confident 
begin to move ir 


and the U.S.A. is only the opening 
move in a complicated gambit. 
‘Belgium and France, despite the 
` present tensions, have considerable 
influence in Africa, influence which 
can be used to the detriment of 
British interests. Britain may well 
decide to encourage the formation 
of loose federations among the 
newly formed African States; these 
would satisfy the strong Pan 
African feeling and create defen- 
ces against the encroachments of 
Other European powers, for Britain 
knows that she can make good 
friends of men like Kwame Nkru- 
mah, Sekou Toure, Mobido Keita, 
Jomo Kenyatta, Hastings Banda 
and Julius Nyrere. 


The Communist Camp 


In the communist camp, too, one 
can now see certain rifts and 
cleavages. The communist ‘mono- 
lithicism’, to which Sisir Gupta 
refers in the ‘poser’, is no longer 
the monolithicism we have become 
accustomed to in the past. Again, 
surprisingly enough, the threat to 
unified understanding among so- 
Cialist States stems from the con- 
tradictory national interests of 
the two major socialist powers and 
not from the group interest which, 
again, is identical, 


The group interest of the social- 
dst bloc demands the isolation of 
the leading capitalist powers, the 
restriction of the capitalist market 
and the further consolidation of 
Socialist gains. It is amusing to 
See SO many learned commentators 
Carried away by their own wishful 
thinking about Sino-Soviet differ- 
ences on the questions of peace and 
co-existence. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Every 
communist State and every com- 
munist party in this missile age 
fully supports the need for peace- 
ful co-existence between the blocs 
_ Differences arise Only when the 


another way, when group decisions 
are interpreted from a national 
antage point. 


uring the Stalinist era, when it 
Possible to ‘persuade’ junior 
tners that war was imminent 

at everything had to be done 
rye the defence needs of the 


- 
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olicy is implemented or, to put it 


Soviet Union, ‘differences 

arise or were not allowed to. To- 
day, the picture is very different. 
The balances of forces between the 
blocs is more even—in fact, the 
U.S.S.R. has an edge on the U.S.A. 


-zas a result of its striking advance 


in missile technique. Moreover, 
the Kremlin can no longer issue 
orders to its communist allies. It 
has to be persuasive, really per- 
suasive. 


It was fairly obvious, after the 
passing of Stalin, that there would 
be friction between the tactical 
interests of China and the Soviet 
Union. The geo-politicians talked 
—and continue to—of population 
explosions, of centres of power. But 
the economists were more precise. 
They drew attention to the differ- 
ent levels of economic development 
in China and the U.S.S.R., the 
heavy dependence of China on 
Soviet aid, the inevitable attempt 
by Chinese political theorists to 
speed the transformation of their 
land by skipping certain vital and 
necessary stages of development. 


While the speculation of the 
economists seemed valid, no one 
really appreciated how far the 
Chinese communists would go to 
justify their rather nationalistic 
interpretation of Marxist-Leninist 
theory. Soon, the easy fraternisa- 
tion of Bandung gave way to 
harder, more aggressive attitudes 
in relation to Asia. And then came 
the volte face—territorial demands 
on India, incidents on borders, 
verbal attacks on neutrals and the 
chauvinistic defence of the inter- 
ests Of overseas Chinese in South- 
East Asia. This apparently suicidal 
policy was inexplicable. Yet, the 
answer lay in economics, 


Soviet Aid 
Since 1955, the Soviet Union had 


granted, the+equivalent of more 
than 3 billion dollars in long-term 
aid to the under-developed coun- 
tries—a sum of considerable im- 
portance when translated into 
nation-building projects. At the 
head of the list of aid-receiving 
countries was the United Arab 
Republic with about one billion 
dollars, including arms deliveries, 
followed by India with 645 million 
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dollars, Indonesi 
dollars, Afghani 
lion dollars, anq Iraq 
million dollars. Negot 

. &otiati 
also under way to bodes 
new areas in South-East ac: 
Asia, Africa and South a Yeu 
India had also received ee 
assurances that her further l 
quests, if made in time . ® 
always be met, pst 


a with 365 
stan with yon 


China could not be ex 
view this ‘frittering away of go 
viet surplus’ with sympathy, She 
had dreams of ‘great leaps’ Which 
would take her to Soviet Produc- 
tion levels within fifteen years- 
levels which she was determined to 
achieve with Soviet aid. This aid 
was already substantial, but obyi- 
ously it could be even more so if 
the ‘frittering away’ could be 
prevented. But how could this be 
done? 


pected to 


Pe ee ee eee te ee | L A 


Peking’s Polemic 


A matter of this sort is never I 
easy to put across in Marxist-Le- 
ninist circles. The ideological basis 
has to be found to justify a change c 
in attitude. With single-minded 4 
zeal, the Chinese communists pre- b 
pared their own people for the n 
‘exposure’ of neutralism which they r 
began to describe as the convenient 
mask for the preservation of Be : 
and reactionary regimes. Soa > 
aid, it was argued, cushioned i : 
crisis facing these regimes an ved i 
the same time, the policy aa b 
socialist States the means m i 
gress rapidly, to become are the i 
ration to other peoples * in 
struggle for emancipation. 

i A 

The polemic, once raunche aji i 

- impressive. But Sovis i gain a 
cians, experienced at i rose b 
knew that China’s me surpi Bc 
was to monopolise Sov» pecome a by 
develop rapidly and PEA eciĝt F 
major power with its 0 dees Dot 
spheres of influente | ohlet ER 
China had no other SE Ai si | te 
ing this status in a, realise | Wi 
manner. When Most jon af polin f o 
that such a reorienta camp’ | ba 
would rob the commun tor 1 
its major weapon 10 to the abie $ n 
diplomacy and lead imes Oe re 
donment of neutral 168 repli! f m 


capitalist market, d 
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É- er iS not i 
have aoe thos something 


ainst her Bandung 


India felt the brunt 
ack. She was recognised 
3 S the leader of the neu- 
v ]so stood in the way of 
i iaation of China’s sphere 
in South-East Asia. 
s desperate attempts 
omething from the 
zi A caused by Chinese poli- 
ie ere brought to a head at the 
os oh conference of communist 
ees held in November, 1960. 


The discussions at Moscow have 
not really yielded any substantial 
agreement. Khrushchov is to be 
given another chance to prove the 
correctness of his policy towards 
the U.S.A—but, in the meantime, 
no restraints are to be placed on 
the communist movement acting 
against the reactionary policies of 
the neutral regimes. And this is 
where we stand today. 


Further Complications 


Our problems have been further 

complicated by foreign influences 
Which have been at work in neigh- 
bouring countries. Pakistan’s 
military tie-up with the U.S.A., 
ee though at the moment ‘loosen- 
ing somewhat, is a source of con- 
mee tension and uncertainty. 
n there is Burma’s swing 
Brags wards which automatically 
ingen her that we are being 
eee about the questions 
ring on the border. And it 

y much as if the recent 


s epal will find 
in Sikkim and Bhutan. an echo 


the international 
elhi, it becomes in- 
DR ar that a 
t ( i great deal 
hinking will have to be done 
r e Challenges which are 
Toad ste’ re-thinking within the 
aane of the foreign 
i forces in by the co-relation 
al, a fore, hin the country. After 
en policy of a nation 
asic interests of those 


a4 € interests, 


‘aki How 


rests fared? 


the forei i 
gn policy 
collab pened the way for 
Oration with both 
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blocs and insulated us against 
wasteful military expenditure, were 
unable to utilise fully the last 
decade to mobilise to the maximum 
the country’s undeniable internal 
economic resources. Much was 
done, the rich grew richer, but the 
patterns of poverty more or less 
retained their rigid outlines. The 
result: the nation today relies even 
more heavily on foreign aid for its 
basic ‘take-off’ development. And 
this at a time when a new and 
insistent demand arises in many 
parts of the world for the surplus 
of both blocs, a demand that makes 
some of us wonder whether we 
shall get what we want. 


Changing Picture 


Politically, the picture is more 
depressing. No longer is India the 
undisputed leader of the non-align- 
ed world; in fact, there is already 
talk that the leadership passes to 
other hands. No longer is India 
sure of her influence in South- 
East Asia; the China-India ten- 
sions have been skilfully utilised by 
Peking to isolate us from those we 
considered our traditional friends. 
No longer does India guide the 
thinking of Arab or African; they 
now rely on themselves and on 
each other, having developed the 
feeling that we act only when it 
suits our purposes, that our ‘neu- 
tralism’ is fringed with opportun- 
ism. No longer do we spark new 
thinking in South America. And 
no longer do we alone hold the 
spotlight in the calculations of the 
Commonwealth now that Africa’s 
powerful personality has been 
projected. 


The facts speak for themselves, 
We were guilty of double-standards 
when we refused to recognise 
Israel for fear of losing Arab 
friendship, even though good 
friends of the Arabs—like Burma, 
Ghana and Yugoslayia—were not 
similarly motivated. Then we also 
antagonised the Arabs when we 
killed their move for a second 
Asian-African conference for fear 
that it would involve us in West 
Asian tensions (this, however, did 
not prevent ‘goodwill visits’ to 
Iran and Turkey!) In Viet Nam, 
we were party to the unpopular 
decision to shift the UN Commis- 
sion from Hanoi to South Viet 
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Nam; in Laos, too, we brought the 
work of the Commission to a sud- 
den and unexpected end. These 
moves created deep suspicions 
among Chinese and allied circles. 


When the China trouble flared 
up, we did little to explain our 
stand and indulged in fatuous talk 
about not surrendering ‘an inch’ of 
our territory; an attitude which 
was unconvincing to a world which 
for the most part had listened 
patiently to our homilies upon the 
need to negotiate differences and 


arrange peaceful compromises. 
Now, as Africa rises into a troubled 
freedom, we take recourse to 


hair-splitting and pompous theo- 
rising to offend the revolutionary 
urges of that continent. Having 
damaged relations with our non- 
aligned and uncommitted friends, 
we are busy manoeuvering into the 
position of an ‘honest broker’ bet- 
ween the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and 
the Commonwealth hoping 
thereby to salvage our foreign 
policy and to retain our inter- 
national prestige. 


Are we oblivious of the fact that 
the under-developed world has 


grown up and understands fully- 


why we do what we do? Do we 
really think that everyone believes 
that our recent nondescript neu- 
tralism is loaded with wisdom and 
not motivated by the hunt for 
foreign exchange? Are we deluding 
ourselves deliberately, or are we 
confused by the poor diplomatic 
representation we have in the 
world’s capitals? Or have we toa 
long indulged in a whimsical 


pragmatism; more whimsical than 


pragmatic? 


Perspective Needed 


These questions are not as rhe- 


toric as they may sound. All 
thinking people in our country ask 


them. They need to be answered. 


Only then will the fundamentals of 
our foreign policy be re-assessed 
and their implementation examin- 
ed critically. This job is not bein 


done. The debates in Parliamen 3 


are cursory, to say the least: 


the party in power has made no 


effort to understand the 
handling of our forei 


And, very soo 
ourselves confronti 


situation in the UN which calls for 
all our sagacity and foresight. It is, 
perhaps, inevitable that pragmat- 
ism will again be our refuge, but 
Jet it not be whimsical. Asia, 
Africa and Arabia will not be im- 
pressed. The peoples of these lands 
demand a perspective for the non- 
aligned which has until now been 
absent. Only then will the voice of 
the uncommitted, non-aligned na- 
tions have any chance to prevail in 
the deliberations of the United 
Nations. This, it appears, is the 
major reason underlying Sisir 
Gupta’s call for active steps to 
crystalise a ‘third force’. 


Priority Problems 


It is not possible to work out a 
perspective, or- even a plan of 
limited action with our neighbours, 
unless top priority is given to cer- 
tain unresolved problems which 
claim understanding and disrupt 
the friendship of the Asian, African 
and Arab nations. 


1. The seating of China in the 
U.N. must be advanced with re- 
doubled vigour. It is a false sense 
of dignity that prevents us from 
campaigning on this issue as we 
used to during the Panch Sheel 
period. After all, even at the lowest 
level of diplomacy, a China in the 
U.N. will be more easy to deal with 
than a psychopathic China outside. 
We may even persuade her to 
agree to international arbitration 
of the border dispute. The present 
ludicrous position is that we sup- 
port the ‘seating’, with only passive 
assertion. And this at a time when 
the issue is at last squarely on the 
agenda now that Britain is inter- 
ested and the opposition of the 
U.S.A. has lessened. Moreover, our 
fractured relations with China 
weaken the effectiveness of our 
alliance with other non-aligned 
nations who view the border prob- 
lem somewhat differently to 
= consider that we are ‘unbending’ 
and ‘unreasonable’. This impres- 
Sion can be corrected by our atti- 
tudes to China on other issues. 


_ 2. We must also endeavour to 
persuade the Arab nations to take 
p a more realistic stand on ‘Israel. 
‘longer can Israel be wiped off 


ye with this stubborn fact the 


us and 


map, and the sooner we begin 
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better. Significantly, the new Afri- 
can States are establishing close 
relations with Israel; if the situa< 
tion in the Arab world deteriorates, 
it can, under the circumstances, 
become another disrupting influ- 
ence in Asian-African relations. 
Our non-recognition of Israel has 
an opportunist flavour and inhibits 
our peace-making role in West 
Asia. 


3. Then, there is the matter of 
evolving a live contact with deve- 
lopments in South America, 
now brought into sharp focus by 
the events in Cuba which are 
bound to spark new thoughts and 
new movements among the 200 
millions of that continent. Too 
long have we treated the ‘revolu- 
tions’ of South America as mercu- 
rial affairs, amusing diversions, 
carefully controlled and manipulat- 
ed by US. interests through 
corrupted politicians and army 
men. We must take serious note of 
the new content of these eruptions, 
for only then will we be able to 
build mutually. beneficial relations 
with these growing and vigorous 
States who have a powerful voice 
in the United Nations. 


The United Nations 


4. The need to re-forge a new 
and more dynamic attitude towards 
the United Nations and its agen- 
cies, to Campaign for drastic 
changes in their structure, is also 
on the urgent agenda of the non- 
aligned and uncommitted. Our 
territories are the most affected 
by the activities of the United 
Nations, and every month sees the 
impact’ growing in various Ways. 
Yet, our voice in policy-evolution 
and policy-implementation re- 
mains more or less impotent des- 
pite the increasing decisiveness of 
Our voting power. This ‘lag’, as it 
were, can seriously damage our 
interests in the crucial years ahead 
and destroy the great purposes for 


which the United Natio 
established. NE 


ai Closely related to our role in 


formulate an a 


are crystalising amon 
developed, for the first Pe Undo, 
petitive claims for the ime, Com. 
the affluent. South a 


East Asia, the first regio South. | 


liberated from colonial i 0 be 
must now prepare to com Taldon, 
the newly-freeq nations ae With 
which perhaps offer More Aitea 
able investment opportune ; 
even South America Seeks ae 
aid, but of a new, nation-builg” 
type. Such competition ine 
given an ‘egalitarian directiqn 
can give birth to N€0-colonialigr 
and so hinder the growing Unity 9 
the under-developed World—par. 
ticularly at a time when the logie 
of missile warfare reduces the 
importance of foreign bases (of 
economic aid linked to Military 
alliances) and, therefore, increases 
the capacity and freedom of the 
developed nations to assist the 
under-developed. 


6. And, finally, there 
question of disarmament which, 
if neglected, can nullify all ouw 
hopes and aspirations. While it is 
clear to most of us that partial 
disarmament is no solution at all 
yet the non-aligned and uncom: 
mitted, who can powerfully infli: 
ence the resolution of this questio 
in the U.N., have no consistent or 
coherent attitude. ‘This is all thè 
more surprising when it is realise 
that without disarmament - 
planet will continue to fes 


economically. 


‘The Third Force’ 


Sisir Gupta’s attempt 0 , 
the much-maligned concep and 
the third force as a val 
workable proposition in the a 
changed world situation 15 he 
far-fetched as it may sore : 
peculiarities of the world ; 
and the rapid decline o 
colonialism have given p ink: 


aligned and uncommitted SE he 
tiative to act decisively: “out” 
can not act decisively * oper 
fairly advanced form OFT roue 


tion. This can only PY eaf 
about by an intensive Sh of 
appreciation and discuss a pull 
centrifugal and centrip e 
and pressures among 


ig v, i) 
speak of mon-alignme? inv a 


tive neutrality’ and 


is the p 


+ the process, a kind 


Nder, nt’. And, a vill take shape. 
co me pird force ” who are 
m. of th: those among us V 
a en ‘9 the implications of 
` ic , i en sanc- 
on i al i forcism’, which oft BY an 
e thir ‘status quoism’ in certal 
dom, f gions might well have to 


mafo condition snevitability of such a 
Toft- development in view of ae 
ities. alance of power 1n ae m mit- 
sire i world. Of course, third or Pon 
Iding can only become effective as 
influence 1n international 


l iti . 
ne ann if it creates a viable 
alism working arrangement among the 
ity of powers who sponsor it. This can be 
~par- done in various ways—perhaps, by 
loge a ‘doctrine of active neutralism 
the which pledges countries to the 
3 (of } preservation of their economic and 
itary political sovereignty, to the liqui- 
eases dation of foreign bases on their soil 
the and to a re-assertion of the U.N.’s 
the role in building collaboration bet- 


ween the more fortunate and less 
fortunate nations of the world. It 
is widely felt that neutralist sen- 
timent has to be galvanised and 
consolidated in the interests of 
survival in this missile age. 

A ‘doctrine of active neutralism’, 
worked out in concrete and realistic 
terms, is likely to strengthen the 
Unity, both theoretical and prac- 
ee of the under-developed world. 
Patan also provide the basis for 
a meee tion with those who 
lar lines aaa hink along simi- 

blocs. The faint 

develo : aie aca eens 
Reece es ; an agonistic 

i earlier, give the 

E! and uncommitted 

ey can manoeuvrability which 
This realis se to their advantage. 
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Economics 


Surrr dar Suri 


SOME argue that India’s non- 
alignment with either of the two 
great power blocks works to her 
economic advantage. In fact, it is 
considered that -neutralism is 
thought out and pursued in sheer ~- 
economic self-interest by the 
shrewd banias who govern the 
country. The question is: What 
are the economic grounds of non- 
alignment and what are the con- 
sequences? Further, are the presefit 
or future economic problems con- 
fronting India of such a nature 
as to justify a change in foreign 
policy or to tilt her preferences in 
favour of the East or the West. 

It is a truism that economic fac- — 
tors play a big role in shaping the ~ 
foreign policy of any country. But — 
we must analyse the relation be- 
tween particular economic issues 
and specific foreign policy deve 
lopments in order to draw the et 
rect picture. It emerges that 
Indian foreign policy of alisn 
has not been shaped 
by economic needs - 
nor has it been mouldec 
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licies adopted by other nations 
their economic relations with 


dia. 


‘Wilfrid Malenbaum, an American 
specialist in the problems of econo- 
mic development of India and 
‘China, pointed out in a recent mo- 
nograph that ‘both American and 
Russian involvement in Indian 
affairs has tended to grow; India’s 
non-alignment has not impaired 
such expansion. Still, while it is 
true that increased assistance from 
- these sources has tended to grow 
‘and contributed to economic growth 
in India, it is not so certain that 
India’s over-all economic progress 
has been as great as it might have 
been had India aligned herself 
outright with either one’. 


Malenbaum’s point is supported 
by other evidence. The U.S. Am- 
bassador to Pakistan, Horace A. 
Hildreth, analysing American eco- 
nomic aid received by 21 countries, 
from Egypt to Japan, pointed out 
' that the 10 countries aligned with 
the U.S. received twelve times the 
aid per head of population as the 
remaining 11 countries which had 
not entered into military alliances 
with the United States. 


India has benefitted economical- 
ly from non-alignment or, more 
_ accurately, succeeded in maintain- 
ing friendly relations with both 
Bast and West. But the gains 
robably would have been larger 
if India were aligned firmly with 
ther side. To some extent 
is her size and strategic position 
in World politics that determine 
the policies of other nations to- 
wards her. 


India And China 
Soviet Russia has given more aid 


hi dia during 
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faltering China would be a terrible 
burden. But India has no ‘elder 
brother’. This fact is of profound 
significance for India’s national 
consciousness. 


Both India and China have re- 
ceived substantial economic assist- 
ance from other nations. Usual 
estimates put the total Soviet eco- 
nomic aid to China at 1,330 mil- 
lion U.S. dollars for the seven years 
from 1950 to 1957. Some critics hold 
this figure to be too low while 
Others consider it too high, In 
either case, the economic assist- 
ance given to China by other com- 
munist regimes was impressive: it 
came at a time when their capa- 
city to provide economic aid was 
limited. Foreign assistance came 
in huge doses and was concen- 
trated in heavy industry. It inject- 
ed a big initial momentum for 
industrial development. The mag- 
nitude and manner of Soviet as- 
sistance to China make it 
comparable in some ways to the 
help given by the United States to 
West European nations under the 
Marshall Plan. 


The Paradox 


The paradox is that the amount 
of foreign assistance received by 
China was much larger than that 
obtained by India during the com- 
parable period, but it formed a 
Smaller part of China’s total new 
investment than in India’s case. 
Calculations show that India 
achieved a 19 per cent growth in 
her gross product during 1951-56, 
compared to 51 per cent for China 
during 1953-57, the respective first 
plan periods. In the seven year 
period from 1950 to 1957, the level 
of gross investment in’ China rose 
five-fold, but in India it rose bare- 
ly two-fold. 


Was the more Striking progress 
shown by China due to the greater 
quantum of foreign assistance re- 
ceived by her? Calculations show 
that about 3.1 per cent of the gross 
investment in China from 1950 to 
1957 was met by an import sur- 
plus, almost all of it coming as 
foreign economic assistance. The 


r net import Surplus formed 8.2 per 


cent of the gross investment in In- 
a the same period. On the 
basis of these data one may con- 

de that “China financed more of 
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Growth Patterns 


A comparison of the 
terns of India and Chi 
striking contrast. 
ceeded in mobilisi 
total human and e 
Tan ersi India utilises only a small 
part of its human and material 
potential. Despite emphasis on the 
public sector in Indian planning 
Savings are still concentrated in 
tne private sector. Recent estimates 
show that the ratio of government 
spending to total expenditure in- 
curred in the country is lower in 
India than in any other country 
for which statistics are obtainable, 
Since savings in India are largely 
in private hands and are not mo- = 
bilised for investment, we are jus- p 
tified in concluding that industrial 
development in India during the 
coming years, if not decades, will 
have to lean heavily on assistance 
from abroad. 
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China has Sue- 
ng almost it 
conomic Tesouy. 


: f n 
The need for foreign aid ona 
large scale is an important deter- fe 
minant of Indian foreign policy, bil ql 
this fact must be seen in the ra = 
per perspective. Non-alignment m ti 
external relations and the pallé ix 
of economic development ale a m 
piece with the social structure “a su 
the political and cultural ne Fi in 
of Indian history. The mer tit ar 
foreign assistance and the N i Or 
success that crowned the a fe 
obtain it are not the causes a jke | de 
alignment, because it appeal oe | U 
ly that India could obi gow | i 
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appe 5 ership does not van 7 
tndian TE sleeping lion or, i 
awake ies it to be aroused gen A 
jeast, W etely, the social basis for 
y. cones ism is the absence of 


S al : 
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exist objectively but in an 


e form. None of them 
Zie to impose its ideology upon 
js a 

the rest. 


Class Structure 

Class consciousness can moe 
emerge unless the class structure 
becomes coherent and attains some 
stability. The middle classes are 
caught in the toils of birth and 
rebirth. Opportunity for employ- 
ment is growing and many sections 
of the middle class are moving up- 
wards in the social scale. There- 
fore, they are suffused with a sense 
of optimism. The major field of 
progress for the middle classes is 
private business, although the pub- 
lic sector is growing. The prevail- 
ing attitude in India is that of 


will } offending neither private nor pub- 
ance | lic enterprise. 
Industrial and business commu- 
me nities are experiencing primary 
ater- Sowth but they have not yet dif- 
pit f frentiated into the various bran- 
pro: | ches—financial, industrial, trading 
it in Ret won political autonomy from 
tern ioe landed interests. Business 
ofa f ae S  government’s help—which 
and ia ans public money and public 
als fi a Bort. The working class is still 
O e mentary stage of social 
ative ihs politica] development. It is ill- 
ts t0 a filled with agrarian- 
i deform eons, and lacks 
} e | uite sy. leadership. No one is 
M| develop e DOW India is going t 
DA PD the tuture. p E to 
id Cla re; no particu- 
oa f the hep O25 Staked its clai 
yE E Of India’ eee 
io J va stalemate past. There is 
the tne arate and the ruling 
ps n ise class concilia- 
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tion. Since 
the lower classes, 
middle class rose 
communist ministry and over- 
threw it. This was wrong tactics 
by the Communist Party in the 
present state of class relations in 
the country and of the political 
consciousness which corresponds 
to it, since these leave no chance 
to a political party which loses 
middle class support. Yet a party 
must also win a passive following 
among the rural and urban prole- 
tariat, which constitutes at least a 
half of the country’s population. 


the party chose 
the urban 


against the 


Indian nationalism is amorphous 
since the people are fragmented into 
racial, religious, and caste groups. 
The ruling party fears that a seri- 
ous social conflict or class struggle 
might disintegrate the State. It 
tries to appease discontented 
groups if it is not possible to sup- 
press them. Socialism, mixed with 
a vast and growing private sector 
and capable of changing interpre- 
tation according to the occasion, 
is the political expression of the 
social base, and non-alignment is 
its projection in foreign policy. A 
non-committal position on the con- 
tentious “issues of world politics 
corresponds to the indecision in the 
ideological battle between capital- 
ism and communism inside the 
country. 


Alignment Benefits 


This is the context in which to 
read the argument that India 
might progress more rapidly if it 
aligned itself outright to either 
Soviet Russia or the United States. 
Not merely that India would get 
more aid from a firm political ally, 
but alliance would mean the choice 
of a clear path of economic deve- 
lopment. The lethargy in Indian 
economic development is due in 
some measure to ideological vague- 
ness. 


A mixed economy puts the rider 
on two horses going in opposite 
directions. The curbing of private 
enterprise would evoke mass en- 
thusiasm; giving it free play may 
encourage the ‘robber barons’ to 
ride rough shod over popular in- 
terests and sensibilities, but create 
the empire of industry. Alignment 
with either bloc might not force 
the choice but is likely to tilt the 
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balance of domestic policy in fav- 
our of one or the other ideology. 


An Analysis 


The external affinities of economic 
and political groups in the country 
have a rational ground. Business 
interests lean towards the West. 
M. N. Roy analysed their situa- 
tion with much insight when he — 
wrote: ‘Indian industrialists are 
clever enough to realise that, if 
they put their money in big in- 
dustries, they would be very soon 
confronted with an abnormal and P 
paradoxical over-production. They 
may also surmise that by that time 
there might be a different govern- 
ment, not so sympathetic to the 
commercial and industrial inter- 
ests. Therefore, our industrial 
leaders have developed the theory 
that India has not enough capital 
resources, that capital must be bor- 
rowed from outside, and that 
means, from America which has 
most of the world’s surplus finance. 
The result would be that America S 
acquires a stake in our country. 
Thus, on the one hand, in associa- 
tion with American capital, which 
today dominates world markets, 
India might get a share in world 
trade; and on the other, if Ameri- - 
ca invests a large amount of money 
in India, there would have to be 
guarantees against dangerous poli- 
tical changes implying encroach- 
ments on private capital invest- 
ments.’ 


Western, particularly U.S. and 
German, experts advise the Indian 
government to lay more stress on 
the private sector. This would be t 
acknowledging the facts, they say, 
because savings in India are con- 
centrated in private hands. Malen- 
baum pointed out that the shift of 
emphasis in economic development 
to the private sector ‘would really 


bring the development effort more 


te 7 


nearly in step with actual patte 
of savings and investment flows 
the economy to which the 
programme [of economic dev 
ment] seems to be less anc 
closely attuned.’ ] 
more outspoker 


‘dian government over the previous 
period.’ 

Bauer had in mind ‘the perform- 
ance of the Government [of India] 
in attending to that wide range of 
essential government functions 
which are required for economic 
advance and wider social progress, 
while refraining from those actions 
and types of conduct which pre- 
judice these major objectives.’ In 
short, the U.S. should offer assist- 
ance if the Government of India 
helps capitalism to grow, but with- 
draw if it does not. 


Soviet Aid 


Soviet economic aid has tended 
to strengthen the public sector. It 
js confined largely to building up 
heavy machinery and capital goods. 
In a recent official Soviet publica- 
tion, it was written that ‘the im- 
portance of the economic and 
technical aid rendered by the 
U.S.S.R. to India is not determined 
merely by the amount of credits 
granted. The point is that the 
Soviet credits are spent by India 
on the construction of large, mod- 
ern, industrial enterprises and 
other projects that play an import- 
ant role in the economic develop- 
ment of the country, in raising the 
prosperity of the Indian people... 
Cooperation with the Soviet Union 
gives India a chance of channelling 
Soviet credits into the most im- 
portant, decisive branches of her 
economy,’ 


A study of the roles of American 
and Soviet assistance in Indian‘ 
economic development prepared in 
_the U.S.A. noted that ‘communist 
aid appears to bear a simple phi- 

_ losophy of development: industria- 
lise heavily, rapidly, and in the 
public sector. Inter-governmental 
_ discussions with the Soviets are 
not concerned with precisely how 
this course of action will bring 
about general growth and, in par- 
ticular, how it will relate to the 
_ progress of India’s large and im- 
portant private sector ... Soviet 
-assistance—for steel, 
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in favour of equality for the whole 
world’s second class citizens.’ 


A complex of economic and social 
forces play beneath the surface and 
shape Indian foreign policy. Non- 
alignment is the obverse of inti- 
macy with both blocs as revealed 
in growing economic and cultural 
relations with communist and ca- 
pitalist nations. There is an ap- 
parent inconsistency in India’s 
attitudes towards the outside 
world. Non-attachment at one 
level (that of political-military al- 
liances) goes hand in hand with 
relations of dependence at other 
levels, such as the economic, cul- 
tural, and intellectual. She stands 
isolated militarily but not in any 
other way. India looks out at the 
world with two faces which cause 
confusion and irritation at home 
and abroad. Whereas China wears 
a single expression that represents 
an unchanging mood, India is ac- 
ceptive and rejective, yielding and 
unyielding, friendly and aloof. 


In some people neutralism evokes 
a feeling of loneliness, of being 
forsaken. It deprives them of the 
sense of belonging, These feelings 
are the strongest among people 
who are the carriers of neutralism 
—the educated middle classes, the 
mainstay of democratic socialism. 
The socialists want close relations 
with the outside world or, in prac- 
tice, with the West. Indian social- 
ists are pro-western, even though a 
western alliance might mean the 
end of socialism in India, 


No Substitute 


AS yet no one has found a subs- 
titute for non-alignment for the 
Simple reason that the present re- 
lation of social forces in the coun- 
try does not permit any other 
policy. Neutralism could be des- 
troyed by a major catastrophe or 
military threat which would com- 
pel us to seek shelter in the bosom 
of either the West or the East. Wit- 
ness the gleeful shouts with which 
Sections of politica] opinion in the 
country greeted the eruption of the 
border conflict with China. 


The growth of a distinct Indian 
personality requires that the nation 
Should cut itself loose from the ap- 
ron strings of other powers. But 
non-alignment. imposes a great 


strain on the very 
should be the guard 
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maturing into a uni nee India, 


entity. They are grj Cultur 
talgia for the past aes by an. 
at the feet of the West India 
accepted as its child. Buț na Was f 
lysis presented here shows 
non-alignment is not the that 
simple factors but of compley a Of 
History, culture, economy geet 
relations, geography, all fae 
dia to remain uncommitted In. 
world politics. These factors K 
not be altered in a day, a 
Congenial Neutralism’ _ 
Non-alignment is firmly estab- 
lished as the foreign policy of In- 
dia. But circumstances change 
and India may have to make a de- 
cision one day between full-fledg- 
ed socialism or outright capitalism. 
The sleeping lion will awaken and 
it is difficult to foretell how it will 
behave after centuries of degrada: $ 
tion and agony. However, one 
should mark the trends in the 
other direction. 


Neutralism is becoming conge | 
nial to both the power blocs. East i 
and West are beginning to realist f 
that non-alignment is the only f 
practicable policy in many parts af 
the globe. Kennedy has sald that f 
the U.S. Government would liket i 
see Laos and the Congo—two E 
battled areas—become neutral. y | 
solution is likely to emerge Bin 
ever the two Big Powers com® eS 
clash, which they do almost Be, 
where. Non-alignment oe i 
the only way to prevent ma oie | 
ing of the cold war into the 
developed countries, or 
international tension an 
wards nuclear disarmament. F 
t is becomiie itt 
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ita 1 GREAT CONTEST tae By Isaac Deutscher. 
t of Th “ord University Press, ; 
ones, o Deutscher’s analytical articles on Soviet 
Socia] {sane always a pleasure to read. He has his pre- 
el In. affalts Bee, ‘die hard. Once these are recognised, 
din judices W reat deal that is objective, penetrating and 
Stay | there iS? P oping in his writings. All this is very 
(ROI ae ʻe. The book 
true of The Great Contest, and more. e boo ends 
on an inspiring note, with visions of a new and glori- 
ous future for mankind. 
stab- Three of the four chapters that comprise this 
Kit sender volume on the most crucial question of inter- 
lange national affairs today—the relations between the 
‘en | Soviet Union and the West—are revised texts of a 
ie series of lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
vn Dafoe Fouridation and the Canadian Institute of In- 
t will temational Affairs, in 1959. The other chapter is a 
rad lecture given at the Annual Conference of the Alumni 


Association of the University of Manitoba. 

the The first two chapters may be considered the 
i backdrop to the main theme. They provide a summary 

of the recent changes in the domestic policy of the 


e Soviet Union, and the present moral and intellectual 
a ae that reflects these changes. Such an intro- 
oat Fe a is considered necessary as the foreign policy 
ts of va country is after all an extension of its domestic 
that AA 
keto | een with all non-communist writers, 
em: |) ines er too deals with the question of the recent 
This ma ai Soviet domestic policy under the broad 
hel opens Sit talinisation’. The series of articles naturally 
into summeq h an assessment of the Stalin era, which is 
very- lities? ae as ‘a compound of huge assets and liabi- 
vides | Of the Stay ents, Out that the greatest achievement 
spill: the Men era is the development of Russia, within 
nder- most p “me of a generation, from one of the world’s 
aie A woas cea tt and poverty-stricken nations to the 
e {0 in neler ae Industrial power, playing a leading part 
World’s technology. It is also today probably the 


m A 
res" 4 great ae educated nation. To achieve this success 
ice has had to 


pur living l be paid — a poor standard of 
ns 0 discontented = democracy, a strong bureaucracy, a 
thus Culture peasantry leading to stagnation in agri- 
arli f Stalin » & Police State and a throttled intelligentsia. 
es i POY rooted p o he autocracy, discipline and ortho- - 
e r 4 MUSttlalisatign ean history to put through forced 
cC avi a 
i i ee 1d this, the author maintains that with 
F Ai Crea! ie ee these measures lost their justifica- 
ue e nace industrial and cultural growth 
Mogrec 26, old met, coe Change. This is indeed very 
The “SS haq €thods instead of being an aid to 
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fetters that had to be broken. 
that Stalin failed to realise this 
iced passion for complete ‘de— 
her fails to recognise this truth, 
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although his own arguments lead to this inevitable 
conclusion. 

Deutscher explains how the experience of life, 
the changed situation, called for a change. This was 
felt by all sections of the people. At the same time 
there was no scope for the expression of this realisa- 
tion in an organised shape, as the experience of self- 
expression and self-organisation had been lost. Hence 
the first cry came from the intellectuals, the only 
section capable of self-expression. In such a Situation 
no movement could grow from below. The change 
had to come from above. 


According to Deutscher this is the reason for halt- 
ing ‘de-Stalinisation’, without which, he feels, Stalin- 
ism can not be overcome fully and transcended. In 
expressing this opinion, which has an elment of truth 
in it, he does appear to contradict himself. He has 
already accepted, by implication, a ‘relative justifica- 
tion’ for Stalinism and admitted the importance of 
its achievements. Hence complete repudiation of the 
past does not seem possible. The present is bound 
to carry with it some of the elements of the past into 
the future. The change can only be a process. It 
may be necessary to speed up the process consciously, 
because it has been held back too long. 


Continuing his analysis Deutscher refers to the 
conflicts between the die-hard Stalinists and the re- 
formers, the old and the new, and the effects of the 
Hungarian and Berlin uprisings. He admits, how- 
ever, that despite weaknesses and contradictory pulls, 
the changes effected are significant. He specially 
mentions the taming of the political police, reform of 
law, curtailment of the powers of the bureaucracy, 
shortened working hours, wage reforms, and agrarian 
reforms. In connection with the last, he emphasises 
the significance of the change in the whole pattern of 
farming as a result of highly modern technology, spe- 
cialisation and nation-wide division of labour. One 
wonders if this is not really an expression of the 
Marxist law of the forces of production changing the 
relations of production. ' 

This thought is strengthened by what follows.. 
Deutscher points out that political conservatism is 
still strong, but reality moves faster and forces the 
pace of change. In this connection he mentions the 
important role of mass education narrowing the gulf 
between intellectual and manual labour. He also em- 
phasises the fact that the dynamic of an expanding 
society relaxes social tensions and creates conditio; 
for further democratisation. Such is indeed the 
of development accepted by Marxists. Is it pos 
to state categorically that such a situation had 
created long before the close of the Sta 
it is true reforms lagged far behind ) 
doubtful whether the conditions wer mat 
for the present pace and character of 
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we witnessing today the first halting steps towards 
he ultimate ‘withering away of the State’ under 
munism? 

ae second chapter on the moral and intellectual 
Climate in the Soviet Union follows logically from the 
first. Here Deutscher covers recent developments in 
the field of education, science and technology, legal 
reforms and various aspects of intellectual activity. 
He feels that the recent debates on education and re- 
forms of the school system are significant expressions 
of a new intellectual and moral ferment. He goes on 
~ to explain the problems created by free universal pri- 
mary and secondary education and the tremendous 
~ thirst for knowledge of the Russian people. There is 
not, enough room in the universities and there is the 
fear of manpower shortage in industries. Extra-mural 
academic facilities and polytechnical education, made 
possible by a highly industrialised environment, are 
helping to cope with this unusual situation, 


Coming more specifically to the ferment among 
intellectuals, Deutscher notes the breaking away from 
the isolation of the past and a growing awareness that 
intellectual freedom is a pre-reauisite for national 
freedom and efficiency. This new trend is reflected 
- in discussions on scientific, philosophical, economic 
and historical problems. In the same category may 
be placed the legal reforms dealing with the vital 
issue of individual liberty. 


The present intellectual ferment is indeed indi- 
cative not of a rejection of Marxism, but of a new 
_ Awareness and a creative outlook towards it, In this 
connection the author maintains that Dr. Zhivago is 
Not representative of the new but the dying genera- 

tion. He also accepts by implication that the situation 
in Hungary had amounted to a rejection of Marxism. 
The chapter closes on an optimistic note. The author 
= Sees ‘the approach of momentous changes, of the 
approach of something like an historic act of birth. 
Russia is once again pregnant with new, world-shak- 
g thoughts and ideas,’ 
On coming to the main 
Deutscher concentrates attention on the essential mo- 
tives and long-term aspirations of Soviet foreign 
_ policy, and probes deeply into what he calls the ‘stale- 
Be mate of fears’ that characterises the Present state 
of international affairs. Peace is recognised as the 


eign policy, not as a matter 
but as a vital necessity. The people 


theme— foreign policy— 
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uring the postwar years, 
by the socialist coun- 
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Soviet Union. This becomes clea 


r wh 
goes on to analyse the most significant q e author 
in the socialist world—the acceptance of in Oma 


division of labour as the guiding principle z 
policy. With a balanced all-rounq develop. econ nig 
the socialist countries a tremendous future, ent in ay 
for them. It is a future of an internationa]. Ss Up 
single economic entity, twice as large as a Union, 
American and West European market, po Mm 
rightly emphasises that this would mean fast 
cal progress, productivity, Standardisation an 
production on an unprecedenteq Scale, 

The author next analyses the dan 
the situation unless the status quo is 
some time. In this connection, he mentions the f 
of the capitalist countries of any Sudden chan Re 
the balance of forces, through the extension of ae 
influence over West Germany or the national libera. 
tion struggles in Africa and Asia. This and Soviet 
suspicions, both very real, constitute the ‘stale. 
mate of fears’. Deutscher thinks that even Khrush- 
chov is aware of the danger and hence Cautious in 
his approach to the colonial question, He is convinced 
that the status que will change when, in the near 
future, industrial development in the socialist coun- 
tries outstrips the West. This change will come about 
through ‘peaceful competition’. This, he rightly main- 
tains, is the justification of the theory of ‘peaceful 
transition to socialism’. The very success of social- 
ism will win new adherents. 


Deutscher strongly feels that this is the only path 
of progress for mankind. Hence he calls for complete 
disarmament as the only way to end ultimately the 
‘stalemate of fears’. Is it possible? His answer is 
‘if the choice is, as it appears to be, between co-exist: 
ence and co-suicide, between Utopia and mankind's 
self-annihilation, is it not more courageous, mole 
worthy of the human race—and is it not safer he 
—to opt for Utopia and try to make of it a ee, 

The chapter that follows, the last, is the FT 
Significant. It analyses the far-reaching implica Fin 
of ‘peaceful co-existence and competition’, wl 
author feels, will ultimately determine the out af 
The Great Contest. It forms a brilliant ana 
the character of the two social systems as they tech- 
facing each other today, in the context of new 
nological advance. rogres 

The socialist system is able to make such trial re 
in technology because of the enormous jndus | 


private CP, 


Nologi. 
d mas 


Sers inherent in 
maintained for 


sources at the command of the State. ance 

can not possibly have the resources to 4 concen: i 
exploration of Outer Space. Purposeful an jised and | 
trated use of resources inherent in a natora = 
planned economy accelerates technologie’ n ough 
and automation. Mobility of labour is ASSA et í 
planned training. Mutual cooperation betw ra estei | 


countries ensures rapid and all-round pice € 
interests and lack of purposeful plannin 
such developments in capitalist countr eS tes 
Union can look forward to shorter and T produt m 
ing hours, lighter and lighter burdens “talist cord 
and improved education facilities. The cka eguin 
tries, on the other hand, are not Socialy pandai 
to secure and maintain a continuously t 
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d full employment without seeking eco- 
jus from an armaments drive. Deutscher 
this situation is already influencing 
onomies. In this connection he explains 
3 d, unafraid of competition, provides 
training and machinery to help under- 
technical untries stand on their own legs. Capital- 
developed Ce to match this type of aid. 
ism ÍS ae s into the future, Deutscher sees a world 

Cpe ing day of three to four hours is no 

in which en This will mean that equal oppor- 
Jonger * ill pecome a reality. There will be more 
tunities intellectual and aesthetic pursuits, reducing 
tins mam the gulf between intellectual and ma- 
to ? cate Such a development is bound to break all 
Riche fetters on the freedom of the individual. 
; Deutscher is convinced that capitalism has al- 
ready lost the battle. If mutual extermination is to 
be avoided, the capitalist powers should accept the 
reality and replace competition by emulation. He 
doubts whether the people will permit them to do 
otherwise. 

This penetrating analysis seems to bring to the 
forefront the reality of one of the Marxist laws of 
development—a change in the forces of production 
calling forth a change in the relations of production. 
The technological advance of the nuclear age is like a 
new industrial revolution. The capitalist System is 
unable to meet the challenge of this revolution, It 
acts as a fetter on progress. The socialist system, on 
the other hand, is inherently suited to meet the re- 
quirements of this revolution, It only needs to realise 
the urgent need to change social relations within its 
Own structure, leading to Communism. 


aes finally emerges from this study by Deuts- 
T S not merely an absolutely rational and passion- 
io for total disarmament, peace, freedom and 
serious di It also raises vital questions which call for 
nion, es ‘Scussion by socialists of all shades of opi- 
study Y Marxists. In our country today a 
issues of o e Great Contest ‘will help clarify many 
ii derstanding foreign policy and create a better 
tional situation. our place in the present interna- 
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a PEG UMENTS (INDIA, 1947-50, VOLUME 
P “RNAL AFFAIRS) Edited by 
» Indian Council of World Affairs, 1959. 
ST ‘cles are not just a collection of moves 
matt, Volt ard. Behind them, as Select Documents 
Nationa i ime Two Shows, lie ideological, pragmatic, ~ 
fions, his. ternational and many other considera- 
*cuments cape which deals exclusively with official 
Creare © the growth and evolution of our 
S Oa p kistan, Kashmir, Burma, French 
Yaa OWeaig, lan soil, South Africa and the 
“then.” Of papers -2€ documents presented include a 
speen, o ders, agreements, treaties, state- 
Enes letters and press communiques 
dia Do written or issued by the Govern- 
Me BE this pone Yeats 1947-50. 
ved p, ecriod a number of problems had to 
a dia. At home she had to integrate 
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the princely States, which in the case of Hyderabad, 
Junagadh and Kashmir resulted in further embitter- 2 
ment of Indo-Pak relations; provide food and shelter 
to a swelling number of refugees; and place the na- _ 
tion on a sound economic footing. Simultaneously, 
she had also to develop an independent foreign policy 
which would win the respect of people, both at home 
and abroad, as well as preserve her sovereignty and 
territorial integrity. ¢ 
Faced with her internal problems and external re- 
quirements, India finally chose to follow a path which 
would keep her ‘uncommitted’ and ‘unaligned’. In 
his introductory note to the book, Poplai explains 
that: ‘Lacking military power, India can only use its 
influence in the game of diplomacy. And in a world 
divided sharply between “the Free World” and “the 
Socialist Countries”, the pre-condition for the diplo- 
matic use of this influence is that India must be un- 
aligned, unallied and uncommitted’. Unless ‘unallied’ 
is used to mean ‘militarily unallied’, one would rather 
frown at it. But the documents presented in the book 
amply support the view that India’s foreign policy, 
throughout the period, followed the ‘unaligned’ and i 
‘uncommitted’ approach. x 
Except for a few introductory remarks, the editor 
has only selected the relevant documents and pieced 
them together in a fitting sequence. The book is di- 
vided into eight chapters. Each of them covers an 
independent topic or a country. s 
The first chapter is on ‘Laws, Orders and Com- 
muniques’. It contains the Governor-General’s order 
which promulgated ‘an agreement between India and 
Pakistan on the devolution of international rights 
and obligations’; the two Acts of the Government of 
India enacted for enabling it to give effect to certain 
provisions of the United Nations; communiques on 
stoppage of Dutch flights across India; termination of "aay 
customs-union regarding French Settlements in India; > 
rules for movement of goods and persons between In- 
dia and the French Settlements and, finally, estab- 
lishment of diplomatic ties with the new Government 
of China. s 
The second chapter which contains three speeches 
of Nehru, delivered at the Parliament, U.N. and Co- 
lumbia University, outlines his views and desire to 
evolve an ‘unaligned’ and ‘uncommitted’ policy. The 
next four chapters deal with the French Territory in 
India, Commonwealth Citizenship and Relations, the 
Kashmir Problem in the UN, relations with Burma, 
Ceylon and Pakistan, and the participation of India 
in the UN discussions on South Africa, and issues, like 
the future of former Italian Colonies, Trust Territo- 
ries, Dutch military action in Indonesia, etc. The last 
two chapters contain the proceedings of the Confer 
ence on Indonesia and the Treaties of Friendship with 


cag 


Switzerland and Afghanistan. 
The Conference on Indonesia which was 
New Delhi was convened by India for consider 


was attended by the representatives of the Go 
ments of Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, ( 
Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Iran, Iraq, Leb: 
the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, S ‘an 
The delegates to the Conference, affi 
support to the purposes and principles « 


= esolved that ‘the Dutch military action... 

: tes a flagrant breach of the Charter of the 

~ United Nations’ and recommended to the Security 
~ Council that ‘members of the Republican Government, 
other Republican leaders and all political prisoners in 

’ Indonesia be immediately restored to complete free- 
dom’. 

Select Documents, though mostly descriptive and 
often tiring, is an indispensable source of material for 
understanding the direction and development of In- 
dia's foreign policy. Poplai, in summing up, writes 
that ‘the direction and content of India’s foreign po- 
licy since 1947 have been conditioned not by the whim 
and fancy of Nehru, nor even by his idealism, but by 
his sense of history’. 

His emphasis sounds rather incoherent. No 
doubt Nehru’s speeches frequently strike a note which 
shows ‘his habit of looking...in historical perspec- 
tive’. But idealism and historical perspective are not 
independent of each other. In fact one’s sense of 
history shapes the image of idealism as much as 
idealism, having settled down, provides the glass for 
looking into the historical perspective. 

The point where they meet or depart can there- 
fore never be decided. At any rate historical perspec- 
tive has not been the only conditioning factor which 
has directed the course of India’s foreign policy. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru in one of his speeches himself says: ‘Ul- 
timately foreign policy is the outcome of economic 
policy’. The latter, as most of us know, is not alto- 
gether independent of one’s idealism. 


Ranjit Gupta 


PANCH SHEELA AND AFTER 
Asia Publishing House, 1960. 
INDIA MEETS CHINA IN NEPAL 
Jain. Asia Publishing House, 1959, 
The disappearance of Tibet into the vast land 
mass of Red China and the subsequent aggression on 
our borders call for an appraisal of our foreign policy 
The two books of Girilal Jain which deal with the 
s political developments in Tibet and Nepal in the 
_ Context of Sino-Indian relations are aimed at provid- 
ing a base for such a reconsideration. 


Panch Sheela and After pro 
vide i 
for looking through the five x a ee 


By Girilal Jain. 


By Girilal 


mocracy in India, will, 


: The analysis presented begins fr i 
; om the ea 
recorded history of Tibet and Nepal. But the SEE 


arly since China became 


acy’, 


By the time the Government of India realised 
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the nature of the offensive, Chinese 


2 tro 
occupied Chamdo and Lhodzon and we haq alreaq 
Lhasa. The Government of India, TA TOUte i 


decisive stand, in fact willingly surrender take q 
China. Thus in its first communication aS 
ject to Peking, it advised China not to indulge ; $ 
tary action in Tibet as it would adverse] Be in min, 
chances of getting a seat in the U.N. In see her 

as Girilal says, ‘it admitted explicitly that net Words 

an internal matter for China to settle’. ibet wag 


The Chinese communists, however, 
of their aims and ambitions in Tibet. 
‘liberated’ from the stranglehold of ‘feudalism 
‘Imperialist intrigues’. India was labelled as the and 
ning dog of British and American imperialism’ a 
Tse-tung, even a year earlier, in a letter to the ont 
had expressed the hope that ‘relying on the brave 
Communist Party of India and unity ang Struggle a | 
all Indian patriots, India certainly will not remain : 


Made no 5 


Cre 
Tibet Was i 


to he 


long under the yoke of imperialism anda emerge in the 
socialist and people’s democratic family, That day 
will end the imperialist reactionary era in the history 
of mankind’. 


In spite of such insinuations, India made it a point 
to win the friendship of the Chinese communists and 
to give them the garb of respectability. On April 29, 
1954, she signed an agreement with China and in the j 


pape ey be 5 SO Be ee 


process of negotiations ‘surrendered her bargaining 
points one by one and accepted wholly the Chinese 
claim that Tibet was legitimately a part of the em- 
pire’. She agreed to withdraw her military escorts 
from Yatung and Gyntse and to hand over to China 
the telegraphic, postal and telephonic services along 
with the equipment and the rest houses and other 
buildings in Tibet. 
Ironically enough, the preamble to this treaty e- i 
unciated the five principles. of peaceful co-existend n 
non-interference and mutual cooperation. The pi a 
Sino-Indian Statement which followed the me s 
once again reiterated these five principles as a i 
ing a basis for world peace. India’s foreign Be n 
thus became synonymous with the concept of PA W 
Sheela and the Chinese ‘won India’s valuable SUP? 
and friendship on their own terms’. aa b 
The question that vexed the country aoe Jn- 5 
still remains unsolved is ‘why the Government rinn : 
dia so readily agreed to hand over Tibet to d nove { 
The general impression that it was in the ton erebi è 
of winning Communist China’s friendship Bers trou- P 
restraining her from creating any further bo! g neve! i 
ble was not supported by facts. For, aa and \ 
ceased to claim suzerainty over Nepal, BAUM is% 
Sikkim. And as Jain writes: ‘Tibet was vention in 
lated affair. The invasion of Tibet and intel” | ‘se tt 
Korea were part of an over-all strategy gression 
to mobilize Asian opinion against Chinese ` 
in Tibet.’ 34 on DSN 
With India’s valuable support, provid asore ; 0 
generous terms during the Bandung oe fu ma 
was not difficult for China to strengt fact SH ; 
she a a g00 


Afro-Asian opinion in her favour. 
the show and became the hero of 
after, she made it clear that Nepal 


Sheela and After provides a sig- 


Pad ulations: ponch he Chief of the Central Office 
be cal? uotatio ist Party, Yuang Shang-kim 
e to nifica® inese communis EN Ans 5 
Ke a f th cht essage: ‘After the liberation of Tibet, the 
et to pid in 2 Mei and Nepalese people will be united in 
Sub. / _gpinese ee for the sake of defending Asia and 
mil, f lose $ Ui eid peace’. New Delhi could not have 
her reserving w of this possibility. For, ‘on the same 
Ords, peen Dae retext for occupying Tibet’ China had a 
4a i or activising the whole frontier of p 
} storically, as the author reveals, China’s inter- 
pth es dates back to 1792 when combined Tibeto- 
a est in Sa crossed into the kingdom and defeated 
a onas at Nawakot, hardly 20 miles away from 
Mao a city of Kathmandu. After their coming to power, 
CPI, the communists had been waiting for an opportu- 
rave nity to re-enter. The Sino-Indian Agreement of 1954, 
le of recognising Tibet as an internal part of China, met 
nain the requirement. The Chinese now pressed for estab- 
| the lishing diplomatic relations with Nepal. 
ie Following the logic of its own policy, the Govern- 
ment of India advised the Nepalese authorities to 
> ‘regularise’ their relations with China on Tibet. The 
ye: Sino-Nepalese agreement of 1955 was thus signed 
and a new era began in Nepal’s political history. Ne- 
a j pal surrendered her extra-territorial rights in Tibet. 


The Chinese offered aid to Nepal for economic deve- 
lopment. Diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries were established and soon the Chinese diplomats 


ae and technicians flooded the city of Kathmandu. Anti- 
nina Indian feeling which was encircling Nepal since the 
ong Ranas were overthrown now surged up more violently. 
ther The significance of this new trend in Nepal’s poli- 
tics has been discussed at length in the last three 
el oe of India Meets China in Nepal. The gravity 
nee, a € Problem arises from the fact that with the Chi- 
oint a occupying Tibet, India’s security and stability 
aty Suites inextricably tied up with the security and 
i PEN of Nepal’. Nepal’s security and territorial 
ie S as also ours and our relations with Com- 
w Whi t China therefore provide ‘the fulcrum round 
Jort z India’s foreign policy must revolve’. 
nd bedevi sa policy in Nepal, for sometime, was however 
a Ments th by a lack of consistency. ‘The two state- 
1a?” Ment on wae Nehru had made in the Indian Parlia- 
ope tory, as cember 6 and 7, 1950, sounded contradic- 
eby British rule While Nepal’s independence, during the 
il- One of ¢ in India, was interpreted as ‘formal’ in 
y th he Statement, A 7 follow- 
vel de, wtterprete d it wo’, the other immediately follow 
and we of N it as ‘complete’. But ‘the indepen- 
507 Complete” oa could not have been “formal” and 
wy ‘The ‘is he same time’. 
iG ne au on radiction in India’s policy towards Nepal; 
10 i n to mutes, ‘resulted from an appreciation of 
a Non Secure the defence of Nepal against in- 
a Nett! r o ternal Subversion’. Probably, “Mr. 
net a ndepeng m referring to the limitations of 
E bie tice that dence was merely to place the Chinese 
a Dhieg) Ut then India’s ties with Nepal were indissolu- 
e ang y Cong E persone to the historical, geogra- 
l togeth nd cultural factors. binding India 


er would have sufficed’, The real 
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problem was thus ‘to effectively guarantee that Ne- 


pal’s freedom was not encroached upon by any other 
power.’ 


The contradiction was liable to be exploited. In- 
deed a certain section of Nepal which was pro-Chinese ‘ 
and anti-Indian made use of it. In an interview with ES 
the author, Tanka Prasad intended to conyey ‘the 
impression that India had sought to reduce Nepal to 
the position of a satellite. A few other developments 
in Nepal’s politics, like the end of the Rana rule, K. I. 
Singh’s propaganda warfare, the collapse of a number 
of cabinets and the establishment of Sino-Nepalese 
contact, led to further brewing of anti-Indian feeling 
and by October 1954, ‘the policy of friendship with 
India was in ruins in Nepal’. In July 1957, when 
Tanka Prasad ceased to be Nepal’s Prime Minister he 
repeated the charge openly and indirectly accused In- 
dia for the fall of his Ministry. 


As the political atmosphere hardened, India’s 
Stakes in Nepal multiplied in number, The installa- 
tion of a hostile regime at any time would thus seri- 
ously jeopardise our security. Particularly because: 
‘The Chinese are bound to exploit fully the advantages 
that the entering edge of diplomatic exchange and 
economic aid have secured to them’. The author 
therefore argues for exerting a ‘strong and direct 
pressure on Peking against its thinly disguised inter- 
vention in Nepal’, which in its turn, calls for ‘a re- 
shaping of the entire structure of foreign policy’. j 


The author’s handling of the subject, in both the 
books, is based on a careful, well-documented analy- 
sis. His narrative, however, leaves one in doubt whe- 
ther imperialism is rooted in Han Chinese blood or 
in the ideology of communism, or in both. In dealing 
with the ‘Revival of Chinese Expansionism’ he em- 
phasises that imperialism is rooted in the Chinese 
blood. For, whenever China had a powerful govern- 
ment at the centre she went into an expansion of her 
empire. 

But, with the same logic, nations which were 
once imperialist and now have powerful govern- 
ments ought to pursue their old career. Many of 
them, following the democratic path, have however 
given up such pursuits. The author has therefore not 
stressed the role which communism as an ideology has 
been playing and has needlessly assailed the Han Chi- : 
nese of past centuries. Essentially, it is Red Ching’s x 
ideology which is responsible for her current depre- 
datory inroads into sovereign States. Her past is be- 
side the point. 


In Panch Sheela And After one also misses the 
frank and terse writer of India Meets China in Nepal. 
The former, extensively based on reference material, 
is the work of a writer who wants to express his views 
through the words of others. The book is thus re- 
plete with quotations and the style of writing more 
halting than lucid. 3 


Again, while Panch Sheela And After calls for 
‘agonising reappraisal’ of the concept of Panch She 
it does not provide any definite alternative 
The author, instead of giving the impression o: 
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of Panch Sheela. Ranjit Gupta 


ISAPPEARS. A documentary history of 
Ber eer ecntcmational status, the great rebellion and 
its aftermath. By Chanakya Sen. Asia Publish- 
ing House, Bombay. a 
This is an enterprise of compilation and editing 
more than of writing. The author has put together 
all the major historical documents and reports relat- 
ing to the past and present of Tibet in so far as they 
affect her political status. It starts with the text 
of the treaty between China and Tibet during the first 
half of the eighth century A.D, and concludes with 
the mild U.N. Assembly Resolution of October 21, 1959, 
which deplored the violation of fundamental human 
rights in Tibet without mentioning who had violated 
them. India and Britain were among the nine coun- 
tries who abstained from voting on it. The Soviet 
Union and its East European satellites cast a nega- 
tive vote. 


Between these two documents are ‘treaties, de- 
bates, discussions, resolutions and statements by pro- 
minent men and organisations in India and China and 
at the United Nations’, These include full verbatim 
transcriptions of the debates in the Indian Parliament 
On Tibet and on the border disputes with China. 
Nehru’s speeches and press conferences are given ge- 
nerous space. The Chinese point of view is fully do- 
cumented in Part Eleven, entitled ‘China Hits Back’, 
Which contains the text of the Chinese People’s Con- 
gress Resolution on Tibet of April 1959 and the 10,000- 
word editorial in the Chinese People’s Daily on ‘The 
Revolution In Tibet and Nehru’s Philosophy’, 


The author has written brief preliminary notes 
on each important section and item, in addition to a 
preface and a lengthy introduction. The latter begins 
with Tibet’s physical features and virtually summar- 
ises its entire history, with a Strong focus on Tibet’s 
Political relation to India, Britain and China. Recent 
developments are, as is natural, heavily emphasised. 
Sen has carried out his self-imposed assignment with 
commendable thoroughness and set an example in 
Objective editorial selection and comment. His brief 
notes are a model of precision and relevance, 


ertaken in India,’ he Says, 
One hopes 


The facts in Tibet Disappears ar 

= ; € not of academi 
interest only. They are part of the raw E o 
a dozen desperately needed books 
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debacle; with what modifications can j Tibeta 
tructed? All modern political Struggles ; Teeg : 
Tibet Disappears should provoke inten EA ien 
thinking among groups of all persua, 36 Urgen 
about our foreign policy but Sions : 


in relati ? 

fundamental political predispositions lon to our More 
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THE DIPLOMACY OF ECONOMI 

MENT. By Eugene R. Black, 
Press. 1960. 


Divided into three chapters, this book is b 

the William L. Clayton Lectures of 1960 of the roan f 
School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts Univers ) 
The Center was established to study Internan aie 
Economic Affairs, and no one can question the a 3 
dentials of Eugene R. Black, President of the Inte 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Developmen 
better known as the World Bank, which was estab. 
lished at Bretton Woods, U.S.A. in 1944, and has 
sixty-two member governments as against a hundred 
or so of the U.N. Black will be best remembered here 
for his role in helping to solve the intractable dispute 
between India and Pakistan on evolving a plan for ( 
sharing and developing the waters of the Indus River 
system. The long-range implications of this settle- 
ment will be known later. 


The term ‘free world’ has been freely used in the 
course of these lectures, but it is a pity that nowhere 
has any attempt been made to define it with any 
Scientific accuracy. Is it the non-communist, or the 
anti-communist, world? Is it the world where uns 
is freedom of opportunity, and where such opportl- 
nity is not unequal? Does it equate freedom with se- 
curity in importance, and does it include the inhabi t 
ants of colonies to whom freedom is still being denied’ 
Does it cover the victims of racial oppression? ma i 
who stand for the free world, as the writer does, pe | 
like to have some light thrown on these disturbi a 
questions. dp Mt 

There is also a reference to the export of te 
ern Enlightenment to the East, but the extent nea 
meaning of this term has not been defined vient? 
either. If it is confined to the application of $ 


cat storians 
and technology, it is one thing, otherwise hi ¢ came 
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may be tempted to contend that enlightenmen y 
to the East before penetrating the West. ' ptened x 

As one of the principal aims of an emie deve ; 
foreign policy, particularly in a country Wit foreign te 
loping economy, is to secure economic aid ie a ti 
Sources on the most favoùrable terms posse e Ye 
the national interest, without any political Si me BG 
views of the World Bank President on RoN revolt st 
economically stronger countries can help eak ot 
tion of rišing expectations in the economia c nig ta 
ones, will be of considerable interest in t r the T i 
particularly on the eve of putting into e enoui : 
Third Five-Year Plan, which is yet not Ya a 
in terms of pressing needs. tna in a me r v 

The author performs a useful service i raic 00! x 
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Power e than 


„sperous countries who stand for in- 
çe pro democracy at home in an increas- 
D nt world, and at the same time 
e tnemselves unpopular abroad by ex- 
ts pe support to discredited and autocratic 
ending the e prepared to barter away their national 
s who ai ‘Black’s main thesis is that only by 
e diplomacy of economic development a se- 
granting Pie not an overriding status—in national 
parate sta the stated political and economic interests 
policy, D nations in the underdeveloped world 
of the ai essential business of development dip- 
pe served. described as an illumination of the choices_ 
are “countries: seeking help, and the building up 
oea UA contacts with their leaders which can 
A aine the tensions of purely political and mi- 
itary contacts. n ~ = 2 
The West is requested to play its part intelligently 
in the historic transformation that is going on in the 
Fast, largely, it is alleged, as a result of the impact 
of western civilisation. Does it refer to the vacuum 
seated by it which now has to be filled? The main 
issue is posed thus. Are the political interests of the 
West better served by administering economic aid in 
an effort to outbid the Russians for public favour in 
the underdeveloped world? Or are they better served 
by administering aid with the single-minded purpose 
of providing something which the underdeveloped 
countries require for rapid growth? It is just such 
rapid growth of the national economy itself, using all 
the aids that the application of modern science and 
technology can provide, with an intelligent illumina- 
tlon of choices in terms of resources, priorities, and 
returns, that is sought to be held up as the prime 
object of economic aid. 
fh ae tecognises that this is quite consistent with 
isin a peer’ to prevent the spread of commun- 
nee a tee that in the long run this may be the 
able ce NS way of encouraging the growth of dur- 
wine ca Gee tions In the developing countries, But 
serve such e time he rightly warns that it can not 
tactic in ee function if it is simply regarded as a 
n € kind of competitive exercise with com- 


munism or 
» OF talked of pri ; ; 
i the cold war -. Primarily as a tactical weapon 


Ai f; 

iene’ to the writer, there is still a great deal 
red territory in development diplomacy, 

Concern itself far more with the balance 

With the old concept of the balance of 


are tequireg ¢ omic aid programmes and institutions 

st, made eae be subjected to a simple, but searching 

rois pron three questions. Are these institu- 

aa Sees illuminating the choices in de- 

3 a wae confront the leaders of the under- 

ote tas Of var. ithout the pretence that economic 
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dards a are somehow morally superior to 

E construct UC? Are they making and main- 

e to "ve contacts, working partnerships 

ee ToVversjeg atin working even in the face of 

ang ouch bedevil conventional diplo- 

ne finally, can these institutions and 

to pele results in terms of engi- 
escapes from poverty? 

exacting, indispensable tests, but we 
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are living in exacting times. The search for security 
must progressively Satisfy minimum requirements in 
the context of higher expectations, if it is not to 
trample upon free institutions. Restrictive devices 
usually justified on balance-of-payments grounds— 
and Black does not mean to make light of the pro- 
blem which the industrialised nations face in main- 
taining external equilibrium—must take account of 
the demands of development diplomacy, and submit 
themselves to some new and imaginative thinking, The 
next few years will be crucial, and development dip- 
lomacy, like much else, will have to measure up to 
its challenge and realise its opportunity. For that to 
happen, much hard rethinking will have to be done, 


in spite of its achievements, and because of its costly 
failures. 7 


A. K. Banerjee P, 


THE USE OF FORCE IN INTERNATIONAL kez 
RELATIONS By A. Appadorai, Asia Publishing tas 
House. 1958. Bet 
The book, which consists of the Tara Prasad 
Khaitan lectures delivered by Dr. Appadorai at the 
University of Calcutta in 1957, is concerned with the 
avoidance of war. Modern warfare, with its threat of 
complete annihilation, has moved the international 
community since 1919 to seek effective methods of 
renouncing force as a means of Settling disputes. But 
the accepted view is that the Pact of Paris, 1928, by 
which nations renounced war notwithstanding, war 
has not been made a crime in international law and 
remains legally permissible for self-defence and for 
the collective enforcement of international obliga- 
tions. Neither does the United Nations Charter re- 
quire an absolute renunciation of war; the above two 
exceptions continue to apply. The answer then would 
seem to lie in the perfecting of the machinery for 
peaceful change; and this is Dr. Appadorai’s thesis. 
Peaceful change is normaily achieved within a 
nation because accepted institutions which adjust the 
law to changed conditions reflect popular opinion. In 
the international sphere, however, each nation é 
asserts its own sovereignty; the changing of the 
status quo (which is maintained by treaty, long usage 
and general recognition) becomes essentially a poli- 
tical problem; legal and political arguments tend to 
get mixed up and the parties are really concerned 
with the protection of their vital interests as they 
see them at the time when their demand is made. _ 


Experts are agreed that the machinery provided 
by the United Nations Charter for Settling inte 
national disputes peaceably is ‘as Satisfactory as any 
that can be devised.’ Nevertheless, disputes brought 
before the United Nations under Article 14 of the 


INER, 
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Charter still remain unresolved, e.g., those relating 
Palestine, or the people of Indian origin in S 
Africa; (the recent confusion in U.N. aci 
Congo reflects even more on its in: 
face of this impasse, Dr. Appadorai > 
ing recommendations. i * 
A useful suggestion which could hi 
that the procedure for changing t 
ween nations be made as unofiici 
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. Smal unofficial standing committees 
Een be appointed to make private recommenda- 
tions to their government before national attitudes 
become crystallised in the glare of publicity. This 
means that the committee should be free from any 
suspicion of bias, and the press must be kept from 
speculating on the subject of the dispute and the 
attitudes to be adopted. Dr. Appadorai further sug- 
gests a Council of Conciliation to be appointed by 
the Assembly to sift the facts impartially, taking note 
of the suggestions of the unofficial standing com- 
mittees, and to advise the Assembly accordingly. 


Then, it is of the first importance to promote 
the economic foundations of peace: ‘it is now a 
commonplace after Marx that even if economic condi- 
tions do not determine historical change, they form 
a vital factor in that process.’ The problem is being 
tackled by the International Bank, F.A.O., I.L.O., the 
Colombo Plan, the International Finance Corporation, 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, government to government assistance and loans 
by private corporations. Four considerations need to 
be observed in these aid programmes: first, loans are 
preferable to grants because they preserve an equal 
relationship between giver and receiver; second, in- 
ternational agencies are preferable to government or 
private ones as they avoid any suspicion of such aid 
carrying influence with it—S.U.NF.E.D. must be 
accepted and activated at once; third, loans by pri- 
vate corporations can not be counted upon except to 
supplement the loans made through international 
agencies; fourth, the aid must be related organically 
to the economy of the receiving country and designed 
to strengthen its national economy. 

Further, a climate of tolerance and active good- 
will must be created through education. Research 
needs to be done on the motivation of human aggres- 
sion, on the effect of group psychology on national 
attitudes and their control, and on sources of infor- 
mation about the ways and life of other people. 
E aon peed (UNESCO, and various 

ea ul to a Eee ae work. 

concept of co-existence, 
earlier achieved in the conflicts between Islam and 


Christianity and between Catholi 
can 
utmost effort is needed to bri i See a 


ntly i: 
order to win the confidence of the West, Hungary, in 
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Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ry F 

garia, provided the West agrees io Bent ang Bu 
many. The West on the other hang shares oe 
admit Peking China to the Unite ould n 
neutralise Germany. It must also 
is no immediate threat from Russ 
solve the Baghdad and SEATO Pacts (whil na, df r 
NATO), and hasten the process of e g Tetaining 


to colonial possessions. Sarang treed, a 
All these suggestions have been made p pa 
sible statesmen and are likely to lead tg a espn a 
settlement. The movement of persons ide Eir 
goods between the two encampments is bi A and nent 
couraged, ‘on the lines indicated in the French a jity | 
randum submitted to the Summit Conference seul 
Geneva in 1955. These suggestions are tentative a fio th 
they err on the side of caution, they nevertheless ve son’. 
mean a big step forward even if a few are accepte | 1 
One can not however see Russia disbanding hy | since 
boundary defences in Europe on the mere Neutralisy. | not € 
tion of Germany in the face of NATO. But the | bers) 
problem must nevertheless continue to engage ou | Coun 
thinking on the subject. The one clear issue seemst | SU 
be that of disarmament, from which all others mut I UN. 
stem. the v 
mea 


Given active co-existence, collective security i 
still needed since the right of self-defence can not 
denied. This requires (1) a generally accepted def- 
nition of aggression, and (2) a machinery accepted # 
impartial and having the necessary power ami 
resources to check the aggressor. An accepted deft 
tion of aggression has yet to be found. Faced with 
the difficulty of a complete definition, Dr. Appadom } 
urges that we accept a working definition, and fil} 
Quincy Wright’s definition the most suitable: ‘a oT 
of aggression is the use or threat to use armed oa 
across an internationally recognised frontier, ne 
which a government, de facto or de jure is re i 
sible because of act or negligence, unless o 
a necessity for individual or collective self deter A 
authority of the United Nations to restore g the 
national peace and security or by Consent O iy 
State within whose territory armed force zt the 
used’. (Quincy Wright,. International 
United Nations, pp. 401-407). iy | 
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As to the required machinery, the resno w fa 
for maintaining international security Si coun | a 
the United Nations Charter on the eee a 
which has adequate powers to meet the 2 mente fi 
ments were to have been concluded Wi e natti 
states as to the number and type of foree® d | 
of facilities and assistance to be poy | 
eventuality and from whom, on which neil’s cons 
Council could call when in need. The COU 4 
tution reflects the power position in t membes } 
1945, with the Big Powers as permanent t the 
6 non-permanent members to represent 
nations. Since then we have seen OD |, 
Side, the emergence of new nations who 
to exert influence in world affairs, ow ically 
The advance of nuclear physics has ages OF 
ed the old system of checks and ba whe 
negative side, the five permanent mem 
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A a embly in 1950 tried to take over 
eral on Council’s responsibility by the 
Beet e-oiution, when the U.S.S.R.’s re- 
f pa Council after a withdrawal put 
$ Spee ons in Korea: by this resolution, 
resp | amend tO P B ed power to act ‘if the Security 
a the assembly se of lack of unanimity of the perma- 
council, pecau fails to exercise its primary responsibi- 
nent members gintenance of international peace and 
ity for Eee case where there appears to be a threat 
yi 


a peace, breach of the peace or act of aggres- 
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i resolution is not in question, 
rie ae Meee orendation. But it still can 
pe i aggression by one of the permanent mem- 
m ea can veto any proposed action in the Security 
tunel: unless of course it leaves the U.N., which 
jsundesirable. Even if the U.S.S.R. does not leave ths 
UN, ‘because of practices by the U.N. which avoi 
the veto’, she would remain only under protest, while 
te aim should be to end the cold war. 
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The basic obstacle to collective security, then, is 
wt the inadequacy of the law or structure of the 
Unlted Nations, but the unfavourable climate of inter- 
tational politics. The first requirement, to be secured 
| y hard negotiation is the reunification of Germany, 
j with | Sement on policies in the Middle East and on the 
adoni f Mlbles of disarmament. 
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| The obvious answer, advocated by many, is world 
paation, But it is unlikely to be accepted just yet. 
is ‘frst, step’ Dr. Appadorai suggests: (1) Nuclear 
r, 1) Mahons to -he handed over to the international 
espol ae ‘or control; and further research in this 
es n in $ be Prohibited. Concurrently, a ban to be 
a "i fis ie on the use of nuclear weapons, ‘somewhat on 
in bacteriol the Geneva Convention on the use of 
ts the ct Weapons’. The U.S.S.R. publicly sup- 
Othe idea of Such a ban; (2) Powerful weapons 
at peat nuclea ili ir- 
att the bo b r weapons) such as military a 
Mtetnation i and the like to be transferred to the 
j fattaining intercity to support it in its duty of 
J amen nternational Security; (3) Conventional 
’ eed Wotas ton. , SS destructive variety and in 
i of the ae be lett under the possession and con- 
Be to ‘On-States, with agreed proportions of 
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a 2/3 vote of the General Assembly plus the concur- 


ring votes of all permanent members of the Security 
Council. - 


maments; when any enforce- 
are undertaken by the United 
Nations, the negative vote of a majority of powers 
without veto should be equivalent to a veto. (3) An 
agreement on disarmament is a prerequisite to this, on 
the lines suggested earlier, 


Short of a world federation, politica] agreement 
on disarmament and allied matters is essential to a 
society of sovereign and equal nation-States, ‘if such 
Political agreement is not forthcoming, no worthwhile 
reorganisation is possible’. One can not agree more 
with this Sentiment, even though it remains to be 
seen whether all the above Suggestions are generally 
acceptable, in particular the proposed membership of 
the enlarged Security Council, and the actual working 
Out of the ban on the veto. 


It is unfortunate that the rhetorical style of the 
lectures makes the book such heavy going. 
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Academy of International 


COEXISTENCE & 
By Grigory I. Tunkin, 
Law, Leiden, 1958. 


In the U.S.S.R., academicians are often policy 
‘makers. The Chief of the Legal Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Professor Tunkin, is Pro- 
fessor of International Law at Moscow University and 
President of the Soviet Association of International 
Law. Earlier he held the Chair of the Theory and 
History of State & Law at the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Law (1939-40) and of International Law at the Mos- 
cow Institute of Law (1948-54). He is the author of 
numerous works on law particularly international law. 

By his position in the decisively important legal 
department of the Foreign Ministry Professor Tunkin 
must rank among the principal architects of his coun- 
try’s foreign policy. His present work affords a 
glimpse into his mind and thoughts upon a Vital field 
which concerns policy makers in all countries. _ 

Professor Tunkin divides this Study into four 
parts:;Chapter I, Creation of Genera] International 
Law Norms; Chapter M, The Foundation of Contem- 
porary International Law; Chapter II, Coexistence 
and General International Law; and Chapter IV, In- 
ternational Law and Peaceful Coexistence, 215 

In the first chapter, Professor Tunkin deals with 
the sources and historical development of internation- 


al law. Beginning with international treaties and cus- 


tom he also deals with auxiliary Sources such as the 
decisions of tribunals and writings of jurists. Vol 
tary agreement between States, express or tac 


law. — : ; 
In the next chapter, Professot Tunkin develops 


his thesis that the foundation of international law is 
not to be found in any abstract principle such as 
‘reason’, ‘justice’, ‘morality’, ‘idea of law’, ‘common 
legal consciousness’, etc. The real foundation of 
international law must be sought in the economic 
structure of society. Here, Professor Tunkin points 
out that the economic structure of the international 
society at present is characterised by the existence of 
two diametrically different economic systems—social- 
ist and capitalist. Each of these exerts, in its own 
way, its influence on the development of internation- 
al law. 

Despite these differences international society is 
one. The economic systems of today are not separated 
by impassable barriers. Various ties connect them. 
Economic relations exercise an immediate and deci- 
Sive influence between countries and systems, The 
existence of these ties renders unavoidable the estab- 
lishment of common rules of conduct—the norms of 
international law. > 

In his third chapter, Professor Tunkin reverts to 
his thesis of agreement as the source of law. Dis- 
carding as utopian suggestions from some quarters 
favouring a World State, the author says that the 
existence of sovereign States is today a fact deter- 
mined by the laws of historical development. Agree- 
ment between States in equality, as the essence of the 
norm-creating process in general international law, is 
specifically characteristic of the present epoch. This 
flows from the character of this epoch as one of co- 
existence of States belonging to two different social 


systems, neither of which will accept subordination 
to the other. 


Differences in ideology should not. create insur- 
mountable obstacles to agreement upon specific rules 
aS norms of international law. Professor Tunkin 
points out that this is no longer an abstract Specula- 
ue ens of co-existence of the US.S.R. 

capitalist States show t -exi 
ta can hat peaceful co existence 
law to exist. : 
certain Soviet wri 
at one time erro: 
Jaw norms and 


tional law of new prin- 
(such as Self-determination, 
Strengthen inter- 


national peace and friendly cooperation between 


peoples. 


Professor Tunkin mention, i 
Sie a eae s that the new Socialist 


_ weakening the fabric of internation 
ene L al la: 
> factors extend and deepen the forces of pese fae 


The greatest achievement in t 
national law has been the proh ee ee 


n Prohibition of © i 
force in international relations. The TE 
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> Soud appear to be the true source of international 


requires a renunciation by the capita 


for this principle since its (U.S.S.R.’s) fi 
is now embodied in the Charter of aoe 
tions and has been fortified py bilateral 
lateral documents such as the Panch Sh Thu} 
tion of June 1954, the Bandung Gongs Decin 
Communique of April 1955, the UN pes 
sembly Resolution of 14th December, Tos aota 
principle of non-aggression has thus Deen . ete, a 
as a norm of international law, 1 establi We 
In his Soalsehanter Professor Tunkin Makes pf 
categorical assertion that contradictions betw 2 
foreign policy of a State and internationa] lan 
be resolved in favour of international law. na 
can change international legal norms at wil Sty 
sovereignty of a State can not extend to the ti j ef. $ 
disregard international engagements voluntarily aft 
duly assumed. He rejects the concept of a ‘statea 
intermediacy’ between war and peace or of ‘cold + 
as a legally acceptable status of international mi 
tions. Peaceful co-existence, he asserts, is the 
way by which peoples can-avoid a new destrui 
war. ‘ 
In conclusion, Professor Tunkin Says that Ù 
principle aim of contemporary general internat 
law, which regulates the relations subsisting betw 
States belonging to different existing systems, iş 
ensure the peaceful co-existence of these States, 
aim is. to be advanced not by abolishing State so 
reignty nor by establishing a World State, but by 
tering all the forces of peace and their struggle 
peace and international cooperation in all fields 
life and for consolidating, developing and set 
observance of the U.N. Charter and other genesi 
recognised principles and norms of international li 
Special importance attaches to the elaboration 
introduction into international law of principles 
norms aimed at (recognising self determinat 
reducing armaments, banning the testing, use 
manufacture of nuclear weapons, prohibiting 
propaganda, defining aggression and othe 
moting friendly relations and cooperation 


hi 
: i Such develop 
sovereign and equal States. list tates 


z f Ma 
any idea of crusade and also of any idea 0i 


politik. (Strength-policy). - nkin's! 

Viewed from any angle, Professor Tu tional 
nous views on co-existence and miea of f 
deserve wide attention among studen national B 
affairs and far beyond the ranks of inter. 4 : 
specialists. ork Sa 
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That is what fs meant 
by the appointment of 
INDMAG Private Ltd. 
as sole representatives 
in India for DEMAG 
well-known for 
their mechanical equipment 
for the mining industry 
blast furnaces 
steelworks, rolling mill plants and foundries 
electro-metallurgical and 
electro-chemical plants 
cranes and loading installations 
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of every description for harbours 
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reciprocating, turbo-,axial-flow 

and rotary sliding-vane compressors 
pneumatic tools, diesel engines 
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sintered iron, structural steelworks 

steel bridges, steel structures for 


hydel-irrigation schemes and drilling rigs 
of engineers trained by DEMAG. 
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INDMAG offer you 
complete engineering services 
under the direct supervision 
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A helping hand 


e Supply of yarn. 

e Loans and grants. 

e Aid for housing. 

o Supply of designs and dyes. 

e Marketing. 

e Quality control of export goods. 


A 


These are among the services to the 
weaver rendered by the All India Handloom 
Board for the development of the industry 
so that the weaver may once again take 
his rightful place in the national economy, 
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gsCORTS help implement India’s five year 
plans with world’s best equipment 


M-A-N_ Diesel Engines, Boilers, 
Steam Turbines, Cranes, Rolling Stock. 
Sluice Gates, Pumps and Bridges 
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Stock. Marine Heavy and Light Elec- 
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==" WESTINGHOUSE X-Ray 
Electro-Medical and Allied Equipment 


RHEINMETALL Double acting 
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ELTRA Tubelar and flat heating 
elements . 
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E : = Brake Connection 
moCORTS S LIMITED KNORR-BREMSE Air and 
Branch an S - CONNAUGHT CIRCUS - NEW DELHI Vacuum. Brakes with KE Triple Valve 


A- BOMBAY - MADRAS - PATNA - KANPUR for Railway Vehicles 
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AHEAD OF SCHEDULE ONCE MORE 


w 
i Durgapur’s 24" Medium Section Milt has beaten the target date and has no 
} 


ired for structural 
commenced rolling. It will produce a range of products required for str 
work and for the railways. 


; the 
This is the fourth unit of the Rolling Mill plant at Durgapur Steelworks pa : 
fifth and final unit—the Merchant Mill—is also well on the way to completion. 


ISCON 


INDIAN STEELWORKS CONSTRUCTION CO LTD, 


Davy and United Engineering Compan 
td. The Wellman Smith Owen Eng. Cor 


Electrical Industries (Rugby) Ltd. The Engl 
Associated Electrical | 


Son 
Bridge & Engineering Co. Ltd, Dorman Long (Bridge & Engineering) Ltd. Joseph Parks & 
Ltd. Iscon Cable Group, 
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Fly to KUWAIT in luxury-= 
by Super Constellation! 

Slumberettes for the wealthy. 
Economy Class for the economists. 


Veg and non-Veg meals for those so inclined. 
Hostesses to make you feel at home. 
Stopovers at Karachi and Bahrein 
at no extra cost! 


Every Tuesday: BOMBAY - KARACHI - BAHREIN - KUWAIT. 
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in India’s service 
emesis ioe Q eon 
With a heritage of over half a century 
we lay claim to a creditable record of 
service in promoting India’s economic 
development. The watchword is one 
of endeavour in the service of the 


————_————— Nation >= 
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RILLICK INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


. KILLICKX HOUSE", HOME STREET, BOMBAY | 
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dgassels” 
airmaster: 


Kassels 


airmaster 
Finest in Circulation 


There is no secret behind the growing popularity of Kassels Fans 


The fans give voluminous breeze at low current consumption, 
are fitted with ball-bearings at both ends and work silently 


Rigid quality control at every stage of production ensures 4 
uniform high standard 


They have totally enclosed motors and all the parts are 
interchangeable : 


yak 


: : 
Kassels Fans conform to British and other standard 


specifications and are supplied regularly to the Central and State 
Governments. a 


MATCHWEL ELECTRICALS (INDIA) LTD- 
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New avenues of progress 


(pie 
ne rapid development of India’s road 
ke e part has opened up new avenues 
Be cuness: Diesel trucks, lorries and 
try S now link every part of the coun- 
PY goods and people to once- 
TR e areas, With ihe growth of road 

Port has grown demand for High 
Peed Diese] Oil, Today over 1 million 


to 
NS are consumed, By the end of the 


Third Plan the country's needs will 
be 3 million tons—three times as much 
as they are today. There can be no 
question that the first priority shouldbe 
the exploration and production of indi- 
genous crude oil; the second priority 
must be to expand’ refining capacity in 
India. Oil is essential to economic 
growth, and Burmah-Shellbelieves that 


fo = 
" tomorrow’s needs we must act today 
= 


1 A . 
Pry, 1961 b ? 
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ORGANIZED 
. 4 LUBRICATION. 
essential to ensure the protection and 
efficient operation of costly machinery, Planned lubrication is vital 
for increased Production at lower costs. 


ives can 
Company executives 


4 of this 
i icati btain a free copy o > 
~call in your Caltex Lubrication booklet by writing on skei 
icati i terhed 
Engineer—arrange for a correct lubrication programme for your plant. official. lette. 


nearest Caltex office. 


i PLANNED LUBRICATION—A VITAL FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
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An over the country 
new construction can be seen, 


New accommodation for 


growing and changing:industries, 


An indispensable material is steel 


the metal of choice for strength, 
flexibility, durability, 


When the factory itself is built, 

it will be brought to life by the hum of 
men and machinery and as before, 

the Willys Jeep vehicles engaged in 
transporting men and materials—to keep 
the wheels of progress éver on the moye, 
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a symposium on those 
activities which make 
our poor country poorer 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
Posed by Sudhir Mulji, a business executive, 
and Nissim Ezekiel, journalist and writer. 


MANPOWER 4 : 5 
Ranjit Gupta, Research Associate, Indian Cooperative Union, 
New Delhi. > 
AGRICULTURE s 


K. B. Lal, Plant Protection Adviser to the Government of In 
and Director, Locust Control, Fellow of the X * 
National Institute of Sciences of India. 2 $ 


INDUSTRY A 
Jagdish Bhagwati, a Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, 


writes on economic theory, recently- spent some time 
with the Planning Unit of the Indian Statistical Institu 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE eek 
K. Rangachari, commentator on economic affairs, 
Assistant Editor of ‘The Statesman’. 


CONSIRUCTION 1 pets a et Seen 
Patwant Singh, Editor of Design’, a magazine 
devoted to architecture and the arts. — pes 
HERE AND THERE sis 
Raj Thapar, a member of the staff of 
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Reviewed 


py A. K. Banerjee and 
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PONTIUS PILATE once asked Jesus ‘What is 


Truth’? He did not wait for an answer, but at 
least he asked an important question. We so 
ten assume we know the meaning of ordinary 
ds that we do not take the trouble to analyse 


g 


them. This is an attempt to analyse the 

nature of waste so that we might have a eet 
idea of the problem we are discussing “Rar 
analysis is limited to the problem of wast The 
public affairs and shall endeavour to show Se 
there are two forms of waste: first that ares 
springs from inefficiency, poor co-ordin ch 
misunderstanding and human error, the secon 
which is caused by mistaken aims anq a 
and the lack of perspective and priorities, s 


ation, 


i We say that something is wasted when it 
fails to serve the purpose it was meant for 
Industries are meant to produce goods, and we 
would think it a pretty poor kind of industry if 
it failed to do so. Blast furnaces are essential 
for manufacturing steel and it is a waste if for 
some reason (such as the recent disorganisation 
of coal transport) they can not be used. Ship- 
yards are necessary for building good ships and 
it is a waste if they build ships that start listing 
as soon as they are in the water (the Vishakha- 
patnam Shipyard’s ‘Andaman’ listed at an angle 
of 30° when launched!). Prohibition officers are 
there to prevent individuals from drinking 
alcohol and they are a waste of money if they 
can not do so. Waste is a misuse of resources, 
and the more useful and important the resource 
the greater the waste if it fails to serve a 
purpose. 


Each one of us has experienced instances of 
waste through technical inability and incom- 
petence, a failure to understand the true nature 
of the problem which renders useless vital 
resources. The point here is not to make a list 
of examples but to see that the solution lies in 
improving technical efficiencies. We néed better 
economists, careful engineers, unbiased planners. 
We need men who will work honestly and 
efficiently to see that this form of waste 1S 
eliminated. But the characteristic of this form 
of waste is that no one denies the purpose fo! 
which the resources are used. No one challenges 
that ships are built to float in water, dams to 
stop rivers, blast furnaces to burn coke. 


There is, however, another form of Me 
more complicated to understand, and ™ 


cont + is here 
roversial to agree upon. It is 4 reel “afl 


intricate calculations of shipbuilding an 
the wider, more complicated problem 
aims and priorities. A simple topical il 
may help to bear the point. 


Recently, there has been som 
over the expenditure incurred for the 
visit (estimates vary from Rs. 20 to qiture 
crores!). Now the purpose of this expe ssible 
was to entertain the Queen in the best Pia ut 
manner; streets were decorated, flags See 
out, roads were built, so that the Queen © 
feel both welcome and comfortable. Tt A th 
hoped that the Queen enjoyed her Vr 
purpose was served; but the nagging 


Justration 


ques 


f one’s mind is that what justification 
pe for a nation so: poor, so miserable, 
meagre resources, to entertain so 
Js it not a fearful misuse of resources 
javishly: so much when there are so many who 
to a pasic needs of life? 
need t who condemn the expenditure on the 
ES it as wasteful are not condemning 
ueen’s ae of the lights that lit the streets, 
mg EAT of the roadmakers who built 
nor Des but they are condemning the very 
tne ae of the expenditure. It is no longer a 


Te of factual evidence, but a question of 
piu The question that we now ask is not, 


do the resources used serve the purpose, but 
should we have used the resources for that 
purpose? . 

In India the question may not strike us as 
very relevant, because we do not have so wide 
a choice of social aims to choose. Circumstances 
so dictate us; the urgency and necessity of 
removing poverty and raising the standard of 
living of our people is so overriding and so domi- 
nates our values that we are frequently forced 
into believing that there is no choice for us, or 
for anyone. The most important question to us 
is how to achieve our aim and not what our 
aim is, 

However, the choice of goals is much more 
acute in more developed societies. For instance, 
the Galbraithian attack on the ‘affluent society’ 
is based on the argument that the American 
Society has a choice of aims and it has chosen 
the wrong one. Galbraith condemns the Ameri- 
Sey as wasteful because the Americans 
Paral 00 much on goods and not enough on 
Dee cs: The pattern of the American 
me a ion is such that consumers are offered 
spent ae refrigerators, etc., and not -enough is 
braith e cation, health and housing. Gal- 

ae ers this an unbalanced development 
being ey that the resources of society are 
Problem: it; This is no longer a technical 
ficiency oi ae not a condemnation of the 
à condemnati e American industry. It is rather 

n fact T of the American choice. 
Trequently th e paradox of waste is that very 
the least amo erst aims are carried out with 
century is youn’ Of waste. ‘The history of our 
NO age in Tes with examples of such cases. 
; ied out ait ory have such great wars been 
ORE War is n greater efficiency. The aim 
proveg vastl to destroy the enemy; we have 
ki y in our ability to do so. In the 
eae Š za 8 million human beings were 
aes ` sponu World war saw greater pro- 
human ds of destruction and the total loss 
Perfect, lives was 28 mi 
told ed we none os million; and now we have 

munists t annihilation. Khrushchov 

could oe ena in a world war 20 mil- 
Went on k led in a few days, and if 
Would or two months, the total 
mount to 500 million. The 

A *8e is that so much of our energy 
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is concentrated on so fruitless a purpose; if the 
ultimate aim of man is not to destroy himself, 
if progress is not simply a question of more guns 
and bombs, if the thin crust of civilisation is to 
be preserved, then this age is truly an age of 
waste, for we have failed in all respects. 


Much of what has been said will seem to the 
reader deceptively obvious—deceptive because 
the implications are wider than one imagines, 
obvious because all of us have heard this some- 


“where before. It would however be a grave 


mistake to imagine that the problem of waste is 
a Simple one. It is essential to analyse and 
understand what waste is, in order to organise a 
concerted attack against it. Two rough and ready 
questions have been suggested: (1) Are the 
resources being used for the purpose for which 
they are meant, (and this incidentally might 
make us ask what the purpose or aim is). 
(2) Is the purpose for which we have used our 
resources worth while? The first question 
demands a factual answer, the second is more 
difficult because it is a auestion of opinion. 
It is easy to confine the problem of waste to 
answering the first auestion, but the answer to 
the second is much more important, as it raises 
fundamental ethical issues. 


Sudhir Mulji 


IT IS only in our times that the concept of 
waste has come up for serious discussion. Within 
a complex of attitudes which originated in and 
developed during the nineteenth century, the 
strong disapproval of waste in any sphere became 
increasingly prominent. It is a Small but not 
unimportant factor in what is most admirable in 
the modern consciousness, whether democratic or 
otherwise. So far it has expressed itself as an 
incidental concern rather than a major pursuit. 
Perhaps it is, by its very nature, a subject of 
that kind, and never before, in India or any- 
where, has it been considered a starting-point 
for thinking about society and its problems. 


It is right to presume that these problems 
relate mainly to all-round social development as 
an indispensable human goal. Every nation 
today wishes to advance all along the line, mate- 
rially, educationally, culturally, and to make the 
fruits of such advancement available to all its 
citizens. It is only in terms of methods and 
emphases that differences exist. The objective 
is universal. Therefore there is a progressive 
awareness of those things which do not contri- 
bute to the attainment of the objective, but 
which exist on sufferance or by virtue of the 
surviving vitality of earlier social ideals. 
aims of contemporary societies can be sS 
up in the word development or advant 
Thus, disapproval of waste is the nega’ 


v 
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of the idea of progress which has emerged in a 
purified state from the massive attacks delivered 
‘on it by the traditionalists for over a hundred 
years. It is the ‘progressives’ who worry about 


waste. 


The problem of waste, viewed in this pers- 
pective, is particularly urgent in under-developed 
countries. Their unavoidable task is to change 
economically as rapidly as possible, which 
involves radical changes in all other spheres as 
well. Their material resources are extremely 
limited. Time is not on their side. The demand 
for bread, shelter, clothing, education, medical 
attention, and recreational facilities, is insistent 
and impatient. Every class of society which 
obtains the minimum, immediately stakes a 
claim for more than the minimum, and then 
for even more. National development can not 
afford to take place at its own sweet will, so to 
speak, but must keep pace with the growth of 
this demand. Hence, critical attention is focused 
on waste as one of the great enemies of progress. 
Modern public opinion is made indignant by 


evidence of waste. The more indignation there _ 


is on this score, the better for a society which 
wishes to develop, 


t 


It is an accident of historical circumstance 
that, in the under-developed countries, waste is 
thought of largely in relation to the activities of 
the State or Government. This is because it is 
government on which the main burden falls of 
initiating and carrying through the programmes 
of development for which the most politically 
conscious members of a society constantly 
clamour. It is assumed that under-developed 
societies are not in a position to do the job by 
their own voluntary effort, individual and col- 
lective. In any case, contemporary governments 
are never satisfied with merely governing, nor 
are they likely to survive if they do. They are 
obliged to push their society in a certain direc- 
tion though, as a,rule, some progress in that 
direction has already been made and continues 

<; to be made independently of any particular 
government that happens to be in existence. 
The government of an under-developed country, 
on the other hand, is called upon to revolution- 

i ise society, with such inadequate materia] and 
human resources as that society puts at its dis- 
_ posal. If it fails, even though it is often as 
much a failure of Society as of its chosen 
_ Bovernment, it is ruthlessly criticised, abhorred 
condemned and finally even destroyed. 


_ The State therefore under 
th ough an endless prolifer 
weniently des 


t in time, energy, 


_ intelligence. Procedure becomes 


oved from the actual 
fivity along a long line 


A 


of hieratic officials. The aim was tons 
development; the effect is to slow it 
is nothing more tragic in und 
countries than the frustration cause 
instrument which was forged to bri 
to their deepest urges. Where it is 
tion that makes its presence felt, 
reason is corruption. Both are signs 
the processes of social growth. 


Pee 
down, Thee 
er-developeg 
d by the Very 
ng fulfilment 
not frustra. 
the sinister 
of waste in 


Whether or not it is fair to focus SO much 
attention on waste in areas of governmental 
effort, the truth is that, for several reasons, it 
does demand to be eliminated first. For one 
thing, it is like a mote in the eye of authority 
which society sees more clearly than the beam 
in its own. A relatively efficient, economical ang 
honest government is the sine qua non for a 
society which hopes to have its energies liberateq 
for an attack on waste in the key spots of its 
intricate texture. So long as all eyes are directeq 
at waste on and near the apex of the pyramid, 
it will not be seen how logically the apex is 
Supported from the base. The venal journalist 
or politician achieves enormous prestige by 
attacking venality in government. Efficient and 
Selfish businessmen, bribing and swindling every 
day, become honoured spokesmen against the 
delays and corruption of sprawling Ministerial 
departments which are at least as much sinned 
against as sinning. The whole controversy about 
waste and corruption turns into a rationalisation 
of a dog-eats-dog situation. A wasteful and 
corrupt debate about waste and corruption! 


To break this vicious circle is the need of the 
hour in our national life. It can be done only 
by individuals and groups of citizens whose 
motives are disinterested, to whom waste in ar 7 
form is like a disease to be fought, not a aeea 
of fate to be accepted. And this is the point 4 
which we must draw the line between the eim 
nation of waste through democratic means ie 
the appeal of the totalitarian solution. One its 
the great attractions of that solution is ent 
enormous drive against all obstacles that See 
total mobilisation for national progress. W yous, 
ever may be its faults, and they are one 0 
whatever may be the price it pays 1n eae 
individual freedom and human ven fa 
totalitarian alternative is worth emulating § a 
as its determination and sense of urgency 
concerned. 


; : ant 
Democracy ought to be at least as Dee 

of waste. Then and then only will it be is 

in its pluralistic exuberance, its accomm 

Of dissent, its abhorrence of coercive 

its respect for the rights of the 

All these things are highly desirable pa 

are taken to mean that democracy Ke its OW” 

to an easy-going way of life, it will 8 

grave. -~ 
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Ranjit Gupta 


‘And to love life through labour is to be intimate with life's inmost secret 


WELFARE economists have never 
set much store by matters of defi- 
nition and terminology. If, there- 
fore, someone wishing to begin at 
the beginning asks what waste of 
manpower is, he is most likely to 
get bogged down; and, no doubt, 
will come to realise the truth that 
the nature of the pudding is best 
discovered in the eating of it. 
Nevertheless, it may be a good 
thing to make the cryptology of the 
economists public. Our inquisitive 
intruder, in all probability, will get 
the stock answer: “Why, naturally, 
a negation of the community’s 
welfare is waste’, or else, ‘short of 
optimum welfare — the gap is 
waste’. The inquiry, to get through 
the flesh at the bones, now must 
turn to the concept of welfare 


itself. 


—KHALIL GIBRAN 


other person less satisfied’. One — 
need not abide by this definition. 

But it serves to make a good point. — 
‘Waste of manpower, particularly 

in the context of a planned society, — 
can now be interpreted to mean 
the inefficient utilisation of human 
energy, and as such, a point at 
which the community is still short 

of its desired optimum. Nei 


As the goal of welfare happens 
be the most efficient employmen 
of productive resources at the 
optimum level, it is not unna 
that waste of manpower is ch 
measured in terms of the extent 
unemployment. Unfortunately, si 


tistics, except for the ri 
unemployed, vary wid 
extent of waste resu 
employment 


The welfare of a community is” as 
said to be at the optimum (Oe * 


maximum) ‘if its productive re- 


sources are utilised in such a way 
that it would be impossible t i 
any one person more 


without making at le 
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according to one of the estimates,* 
for the same year, was as high as 
47,13 million persons. The sector- 
wise division of this estimate 
consisted of (in million persons): 


1) Agriculture: 42.30 
(disguised—15.60 and season- 
al—26,70). 


2) Plantation and Mining: 0.08 
(all visible). 

3) Cottage and Small Indus- 
tries: 2.33 
(either disguised or seasonal 
or both). 

4) Large-scale Industries: 0.24 


(seasonal—0.08 and visible— 


.16). 
5) Commerce: 1.40 
(all disguised). : 
6) Intellectual and soft-handed 
work: 0.22 
(all visible). 
Domestic, unskilled and other 
services: 0.56 
(all visible). 

One may disagree with these esti- 
mates. Disagreement, in fact, has 
resulted in such a large number of 
intellectual theses that any further 
talk can only be inconsequential. 
It may, therefore, be a good begin- 
ning to look for unexplored tracks, 
such as waste of manpower in 
employment itself. 


= 


1 


= 


Employment Pattern 


Looking at the pattern of em- 
ployment, one would find that full 
employment is not synonymous 

ae with happiness. A community even 
: if fully employed might well be 
frustrated. Manpower is in fact 
wasted more inside the structure of 
‘employment than outside. The 

j analysis which follows therefore 
Seeks to deal with the character- 
istics of this variety of waste. 
Since, however, this virgin land is 
too extensive, the analysis present- 
ed here has chosen a selected field. 
It deals with manpower wastage 
arising from the pattern of em- 
ployment in administration only. 
To gain a deeper Perspective, the 
analysis has been further stretch- 
ed to include a newer variety of 
_ waste, mistakenly called education. 
In the preceding estimate of 
“sector-wise unemployment, though 
eventeen million persons in agri- 
culture and large-scale industries 
e some employment they are 


* Pro lem of 


Unemployment i 
3 — Dr. M. L. Gupta. is 


e: According to the author 
yf error in the afore- 


y at best be 


Table I 
Central Government Employment* Number at the end of th 
© perj 
Regular Establishment dog 
Year Total Adminis- Clericals No. of 
es - OF sup. 
trative & ordinates 
Executive} offic, re 
—- a 
1952 209,425 58,555 150,870 BT 
1954 220,747 56,680 164,067 289.5 
1956 281,030 67,021 214,009 319.7 
1958 313,378 73,801 239,577 324.6 
1960 330,959 79,298 251,661 3174 
(Upto Sept.) 
(Source : Monthly Abstract of Statistics, December 1960, — Central Sta- 


tistical Organisation), 


* Excluding Railways and personnel employed in Indian Embassies and 


Missions abroad. 


| Includes all Gazetted and non-Gazetied Officers holding posts at 


supervisory nature under administrati 


§ Figures relate to persons holding 


ve services, 


posts of ministerial nature such as 


Assistants, Senior or Junior Clerks, Typists, Stenographers, etc. 


really ‘unemployed—disguised’. Dis- 
guised unemployment is technically 
defined as that part of the labour 
force which can be released from 
certain sectors of an economy 
without changing its productive 
capacity and institutional frame- 
work. If rendered in simple terms 
it makes paradoxical reading: 
busy hands being really idle. The 
economists have so far restricted 
the applicability of this notion 
only in the spheres of agriculture 
and industry, where, of course, it is 
only too convenient to talk about 
cooperative farming and rational- 
isation as antidotes. 


But with the discovery of Parkin- 
son’s Law—‘work expands so as to 
fill the time available for its com- 
pletion’_the fact has well emerged 
that irrespective of the volume of 
work, whether it were to increase 
or even diminish, the number of 
Officials tend to increase pyramid- 
ically. The factors which determine 
this growth are obvious, though 
rarely stated. These are: (1) ‘An 
official wants to multiply subordi- 
nates, not rivals’, and (2) ‘Officials 
make work for each other’. A 
Serious minded economist will pro- 
bably ignore Parkinson unless his 
Jaw’ is supported by statistical 
Proof. Table I is, therefore, sub- 
mitted for his serutiny. 


Between 1952 and 1954, there was 
a reduction of 1,875 persons in 


administrative and executive posts, 
Notwithstanding this reduction, 
the officials were still able to mul- 
tiply their subordinates by another 
3,197 persons. Since then, while 
both officials and subordinates 
have continued to grow in number, 
the rate at which subordinates per 
Official multiplied was always å 
little more than in the previous 


year. From 257.7 subordinates Pet 


Official in 1952, the number rose to 
289.5 in 1954, 319.7 in 1956 and 3246 
in 1958. The decrease in ia 
317.4 per official—is because of ta 
fact that statistics for the a 
quarter were not available. 


When officials and subordina 
are taken together, the JEY ae 
crease in staff during 1952-60, o ; 
average, works out to 6.44 oe g ott 
Parkinson, in fact, has wor: 

a formula by which the soe 
public administrative dep: sind 
is expected to increase. ; 

to him the percentage 
will invariably prove to ; any 
5.17 and 6.56 irrespectl¥ 
variation in the ame 
(if any) to be done. 
formula* (opposite pa 
tricky, it brings to 


types of waste of ma a 


ows 
The first is vel on 
tapism and fru erin pe 
sjunior’ amidst his hove’ of % 
ors’ and the smu 


La i Set oe es es S 


/ 


ist bis encircling ‘juni- 
r AY is that no one is 
os e ~ nior and hence no one 
absolu a tinge of frustration. 
i “re only too familiar. 


1 


ration 
ilust jjant illustration of red- 
A Dace again, comes from 
y Thus when an incoming 
t comes to A’s office what 
ens is that ‘Official E decides 
alls within the province of 
Jaces a draft reply before 
¢, who amends it drastically before 
consulting D, who asks G to deal 
with it. But G goes on leave at 
this point, handing the file over to 
H, who drafts a minute that is 
signed by D and returned to C, 
who receives his draft accordingly 
and lays the new version before 
A. But A being a conscientious 
man restores the thing to the form 
preferred in the first instance by 
able (if quarrelsome) F, and finally 
produces the same reply he would 
have written if officials C to H had 
never been born. 


tapism, 
parkins© 
documen 


that it f 
F, who P 


The key to the secret of busy 
hands being really idle will þe 
found in the maxim: ‘The thing to 
pore swells in importance and 
piexity in a direct ratio with 
he time to be spent’. 


Farkinson’s seco 


nd law — ‘ex z 
iture rises Ae expen 


to meet in ? 

ai l Income’ — now 

ie potion, Official expenditure 
meet public revenue. To 


*Conomis 
e ; 
Surplus eo cture is to let the 


Spendthrift be transferred to the 
AS such q department. No office 
me to declare its sur- 
ded a an extra clerk is 
ineq € the surplus clerk 
: In submitting the 


,_Subordinates: 
erence bet- 


appoi 
“mie PD intment 


each i 
: r r, year. (Hi 
3 Nona ter Indeterminable ann 
t Ro arrive at. 


will remain 
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budget, the experienced adminis- 
trator therefore adds 10 per cent 
to the total and, depending on the 
size of his office, further rounds it 
off to the nearest hundred, thou- 
sand, or lakh. The process starts 
from the lowest unit and moves up- 
ward till the head of the depart- 
ment is able to add the last of the 
10 per cent to the total. 


Waste both in terms of man- 
power and finance is thus insepa- 
rable from bureaucracy as also 
technocracy which essentially have 
similar characteristics but dif- 
ferent tasks to perform—to aid the 


bureaucrats in thickening the 
smoke screen with technical 
mysteries. 


The second type of waste is more 
tragic. It is the great leap a student 
has to make from the seat of learn- 
ing to tne desk for writing office 
memos. A study conducted by the 
Perspective Pianning Division of 
the Planning Commission (Man- 
power Studies No. 9) reveals that in 
1955 among educated persons em- 
ployed in the public sector (esti- 
mated at 10.976 hundreds), 61 per 
cent were matriculates, 16 per cent 
intermediates, 7 per cent graduates 
and post-graduates in science and 
the remaining 16 per cent were 
graduates and post-graduates in 
the arts. In the private sector 


Percentage dis: 


occupation and general education level 


SSS a 
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also (estimated number of persons 
employed: 8,141 hundreds) the 
corresponding percentages 
approximately the same. 


But the truer perspective of the 
plight of education comes only 
when the percentage distribution of 
gainfully occupied educated persons 
by general education (matriculates 
and above) is taken into considera- 


tion (Table IT). 


A substantial proportion of gra- 
duates and post-graduates are in 
the ministerial and subordinate 
service. In fact, nearly 0.4 per cent 
graduates and post-graduates have 
been working as watchmen, police 
constables, messengers, etc. Though 
in each category of occupation both 
educated (matriculates and above) 
and non-educated (non-matricu- 
lates) persons were employed, the 
educated persons constituted only 
10.4 ver cent of all persons gain- 
fully occupied in urban India. Of 
this, matriculates accounted for 
6.4 per cent, intermediates 1.7 per 
cent and graduates and post-gra- 
duates 2.3 per cent. 


These statistical evidences have 
been cited to show how utterly 
divorced present-day education is 
from the work to be accomplished. 
Probably it is the realisation of this 
truth that makes a great many 
students leave their studies half- 


Table I1 


vibution of gainfully occupied educated persons by 


(Urban India only) 
Graduate & Post- 


graduate: 
fo Matriculate Inter- Science Arts 
Occupation Group BS 
Managerial, administrative, 
executive (non-technical) 49 7.6 13.6 16.3 
Professional & Technical a 
occupations (superior) 18.0 26.0 51.5 39.4 
i inistrative & 
Bec se epee 
Ministerial occupation 36.8 ee a 
Sales & related occupation 13.2 11. XK 
Subordinate technical te an 
occupation T na 
Service occupation (personal) 2s LS 
100 100. 


Source: Educated Persons in 


India — Manpower Stud: 
Commission, Perspective Planning Divisi 


were 
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way and plunge into the world of 
activity. The Perspective Planning 
Division, in fact, utilises this 
‘half-way run’ as its standard of 
measuring wastage in education. 
‘Wastage’, it writes, ‘is measured by 
the proportion of students in any 
one batch of admissions abandon- 
ing their studies without comple- 
ting-the course’ (Manpower Studies 

: No's. 13 and 14). And what it finds 
are (a) 41 per cent wastage in the 
four year and 30 per cent wastage 
in the three year degree courses in 
agriculture; (b) 3 per cent wastage 
in the four year veterinary course; 
and (c) nearly 20 per cent wastage 
in the three and four year courses 
in engineering. 


Deceptive Estimates 


But these estimates are rather 
deceptive. A closer scrutiny will at 
once show the shaky assumption on 
which the definition of wastage in 
education is based. It seems to 
convey that had the foregoing 20 
to 41 per cent students successfully 
completed their courses, there 
would not have been any waste and 
that they would have been doing 
work which fitted the nature of 
their schooling. Our analysis, how- 
ever, does not warrant any such 
cause and effect relationship. 


Table II shows that of the 
gainfully occupied persons only 
61.5 per cent graduates and post- 
graduates in science were employed 
in professional and technical occu- 

_Pations; the work for which they 
probably were trained. Even this 
51.5 percentage will lose much of 

‘ its importance if, instead of vertical 
(as in Table II), a horizontal calcu- 
lation is made; that is, when the 
percentage distribution of gainfully 
occupied (let alone unemployed) 
educated persons, by general 
‘education, in the professional and 

: technical occupations group only is 
_ arrived at. 


What we now get (Manpower 
tudies No. 9) is that out of 2,561 
_ hundred persons employed in the 
= professional and technical occupa- 
~ tions in the public sector, only 14.1 


aduates in science, I 


1 educated persons, the corres- 


which employed 2,180 hun- 


percentage was 14 only. 


The waste in education is therefore 
much more and altogether different 
in its nature, than what follows 
from official definition. 


A more balanced picture would 
emerge if, for instance, the Plan- 
ning Commission were to conduct 
a study on the research projects 
undertaken by the National Phy- 
sical Laboratory and the results 
achieved by it or into the causes of 
the negative results which, as we 
know, are only too freauent. A huge 
machinery has been established 
where scientists are employed 
either to work as dignified office 
clerks or else to discover what has 
already been discovered. Discoveries 
however are not made like that. 
Had the law of gravity been known 
there obviously would be no scope 
for Newton to discover it. 


-A thousand odd illustrations 
could be adduced to show how 
highly spirited scientists turn into 
bureaucrats. Students go abroad 
only to become xenomaniacs. Those 
interested in further statistics will 
find the series of Manpower Studies 
published by the Planning Com- 
mission useful. This brief analysis 
has been presented here only to 
unveil the myth commonly asso- 
ciated with the existing model of 
education that ‘to learn is to work’. 
The educational institutions, which 
have degenerated into waiting 
rooms where young men and 
women collect before entering upon 
a wage-earning career, in the name 
of education are directing the 
course to an entirely different 
direction—towards a frustrated 
Economic Man. 


Talent and Use 


It would therefore be worthwhile 
to measure the association, or more 
correctly, the disassociation, bet- 
ween the talent of a person and 
its use in the post held and job 
performed. Such investigations 
would be nearer to the problem and 
as such more accurate in revealing 
the extent of waste in manpower. 
For, manpower is an energy but an 
energy only when it is consumed. 
A full consummation of it can only 


be made if it has been channelised 


into activities which have meaning 
and purpose to the person concern- 


ed. That is, until he is not in 
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and concepts with Which ae toos f 
sure the welfare of a cone Me 
are so modified as to allow al 
purposeful investig Be 


: ation into t 
waste of manpower. The economist 
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have, however, always show 
strange preference for linking wet 
fare with material gains, 1 
have so far concentrated only. a 
one aspect of the problem, that is 
the utilisation of manpower fo 
increasing material goods and ser- 
vices. In the process, labour 
separating itself from the labourer 
has become a factor of production 
and therefore an ‘item of costa 
disutility’. Obviously, the natural 
reaction to ‘disutility’ will either be 
to avoid it or to expect a balancing 
(material) compensation. 


Materialist Outlook 


It is rather surprising to note 
that the science of economics, as 
taught today throughout the 
world, should be based on one par- 
ticular outlook on life, the outlook 
of the materialist, whose idea i p 
progress is an idea of progr ip 
without limit. Even the definition | 
of optimum -welfare, as stated eal- 
lier, is completely rooted in the 
tough-minded account of e 
presented by the economists. He 
a creature actuated by cons 
tions of gain and loss—or a i 
he is this in so far as he }s enlig 
ened’. 


(3 

Not that the science of economi 
or its methodology is qu the 
But surely if people's seca var 
purpose and meaning oA 
(as they certainly do), t 
to be more than onè a 
economics. Particularly! are, FO 
be the economics of wes appe? 
welfare is a word we neal it 
to our emotions. When “omet 
we feel that it stands for an etp 
desirable. It is essential) wot! 
al ultimate. This myste BE 
of ethical values, 50 e 
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riculture 


WASTE in any thing is deplorable: 
in agricuture it may lead to short- 
ages of food, cloth and other 
necessities of life with the conse- 
quent results of malnutrition and 
even Starvation among men and 
working potential, social evils and 
political dissatisfaction. In its 
broadest sense, agriculture means 
the maximum utilisation of land, 
water, flora and fauna for produc- 
tive purposes. To the extent the 
utilisation falls short of the pos- 
sibility, waste occurs. 

The major sources of waste in 
agriculture are the non-utilisation 
of land fit for cultivation, the in- 
adequate exploitation of land and 
water resources, the loss of rain 
and irrigation water through 
defective cultivation systems and 
faulty water channels, soil erosion, 
the encroachment on land and 
water by such plants as lantana, 
kans (Saccharum spontaneum) and 
water hyacinth, the damage caus- 
ed by pests and diseases to crops 
and plantations and to crop pro- 
duce in storage, depressions in 
yield resulting from weed infesta- 
tions, the deterioration of fruits, 
vegetables, fish and eggs in the 
processes of marketing and the use 
of food required to support surplus 
cattle. 

Even though the area of culti- 
vable waste land in India has been 
progressively decreasing, it stood at 
53.6 million acres in 1956-57. This 
area, if cultivated, could produce 
over 9 million tons of food grains 
even at the low average rate of 
only 5 maunds (410 Ibs.) per acre. 
It is not suggesed that all the culti- 
vable waste land should necessarily 
be put under food crops but the 
hypothetical calculation shows the 
potentiality of the land. There is 
also the gap between the possible 
and the achievable, but still the 
dimensions of waste are there. — 

The term ‘cultivable waste’ does 
not include all the land that is at 


intensive Cc Iti 


present classified as ‘unculturable 
waste’ or as ‘barren and uncultural 
land’ but which may be reclaimed 
for cultivation by suitable treat- 
ment. In the latter category may 
fall water-logged, weed-infested, 
shrub-covered, alkaline or saline 
land against each of which reme- 
dies can be available, supplemented 
by such measures as those of 1 
malaria and filaria eradication, š 

improvement of communications 
and the development of amenities. 


A good example of what can be 
done in this direction is the recla- 
mation of about- 500,000 acres of 
sub-montane, tarai land in Uttar 
Pradesh, described as the ‘Conquest 
of Tarai’ by the State Government 
with justifiable pride. Another is 
the cultivation of large areas in 
Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pra- 
desh, infested with a deep-rooted 
grass, known as kans, by heavy 
tractor ploughing, a work initiated vai 
many years ago by the Central X 
Tractor Organisation of the Union > 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 


To the extent that land is not 
made to yield the maximum it can, 
it is not adequately exploited. In its © 
Report on India’s Food Crisis and 
Steps to Meet It (April 1959), the 
Agricultural Production Team, 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation, 
has expressed the view that ‘the 
physical resources of soil, water, 
and climate are sufficient to yield 
at least double, perhaps more than 
double, current production with full 
use of machines, chemicals, an 
the other products of industry’. The 


that the Third Plan target oj 
million tons of food grains 
achieved, given certain con 


facilities, ete. 
A major means sh 
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ultimately it is the land that would 

have to yield more than it does at 

= present. As an example it may be 

stated that of the 322.4 million 

acres that are sown to crops in 

India, only about 46 million acres 

are made to yield more than one 

crop in the year, though this area 

is bound to increase with the 
extension of irrigation facilities. 


Food From Water 


Fish, prawn and shrimp are the 
three nutritious and palatable 
foods that water can provide. Even 
though the total production of fish, 
both marine and fresh water, has 
increased in India from 0.74 mil- 
lion tons in 1951 to 1.06 million tons 
in 1958, the minimum requirement 

of the country is estimated to be 
over 4 million tons. Recent surveys 
have shown that this requirement 
can be more than met by the fuller 
utilisation of available resources. — 


Water nut and deep water paddy 
are the two food crops that are 
grown in water. The exploitation of 
water for these purposes is behind 
the potential available. Bee-keep- 
ing and poultry farming are two 
examples of what can be profit- 
ably done on relatively very small 
areas of land. The former would 
convert into honey the nectar of 
our flowers, much of which goes 
waste, and the latter would utilise 
as chicken feed a large variety of 
So-called waste, edible materials, 
not fit for human or cattle con- 
sumption, and thus add to the 
production of eggs and meat. 


According to an estimate, India 
annually receives on an average 
about 2,700 million acre feet of 
water as a result of rainfall, much 
of which is lost to the sea through 
‘our rivers, The rainfall is also 
usually not evenly distributed 
‘throughout the year; if it were, 
there would not be much need for 
artificial irrigation in many areas. 
But the water comes down in tor- 
rents during the few monsoon 
months and fot the rest of the year 
’ the land is mostly dry. Hence the 


S ned to capture and hold water 


in fields and on terraces so as to 
let it percolate into the soil and 
increase sub-soil moisture. A source 
of waste of irrigation water is 
defective water channels for which 
field rats are partly responsible. 
The rats make holes in the chan- 
nels and divert water to undesired 
places. 


The removal of the top layers of 
soil through rain water flowing 
over the land surface or through 
heavy winds blowing over arid 
regions, as in Rajasthan, has not 
only deteriorated soil fertility but 
has also rendered large areas un- 
productive. The process of soil 
erosion, as it is called, has been 
going on for years in many areas 
in different ways. 


The total area involved has been 
estimated to be about 200 million 
acres of which about 100 million 
acres are agricultural land, about 
50 miilion acres are uncultivated 
but cultivable land and another 50 
million acres constitute the Rajas- 
than desert which has been drama- 
tically described as being on the 
march towards Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. About 7 million 
acres of once fertile land along 
Yiver banks has been rendered 
unproductive because of the forma- 
tion of deep ravines by the course 
of rain water flowing into the 
rivers, 


Plant Pests 


The infestation of otherwise 
productive land by kans grass has 
been mentioned. There are two 
other notorious plant pests, which 
encroach on land and water res- 
pectively and, thereby, cause 
wastage of available resources. One 
is lantana, introduced into India 
from tropical America many years 
ago as an ornamental plant, which 
covers large areas in north and 
south India and renders them 
unproductive. The mechanical 
removal of lantana has not been’ 
feasible and attempts at biological 
control, involving the liberation of 
hundreds of thousands of insects, 
which may feed on the plant and 
check its growth and spread, have 
not succeeded, 


The other is the water hyacinth, 
a perennial, aquatic plant, which 
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also was introduc A 
The plant has now DN Tadia, 
parts of north-eastern an Sy 
ern India and has reacheq South. 
Bharatpur district of Rane the 
probably through Uttar Pet 
but constitutes the radi 1 
problem in West Bengal, Iti rious 
rivers, lakes, ponds, water wn eis 
and other water areas rend 
them unsuitable for aig 
and for growing wat 
paddy. Efforts to fi 
uses for water hyaci 

succeeded but the “Wane Be E 


a 


Pests and Diseases 


} 
About the most obvious and | 
quickly preventable waste in agri- ( 
culture is the damage caused to 
crops and crop produce by pests 
and diseases. Such a damage is not 
peculiar to India alone and neither 


is there anything new about it. 

From times immemorial] farmers all 
over the world have had to contend ( 
with pests and diseases which have i 
lowered crop yields and deteriorat- a 
ed crop produce and on occasions I 
completely ruined both. The losses I 
sustained are not merely those 0f Į 
the weight or the value of the f 4 
produce lost, as is commonly f £ 
believed, but also of the Jabour, y 
time and money expended on cl? | i 
raising, which have gone to wag ; 
with the attendant results 9 4 
frustration and economic hardship. 3 

In the olden days when ian 
were not very infrequent and S z 
common man was content, ioa b 
expected, to live at the lowest $ i 
of subsistence, such 1l0ss°S A 

essure 

stoically endured. The Pt aise Y 
population was not SEN A bi 
epidemics and wars Cale, cattle m 
large numbers of men 2 Jead ê pl 
and the consciousness on from j A 
healthy, fruitful life, zeneral Pa 
hunger and want, had ee crops f t 
ly developed. And S% iram f ti 
could yield as the gods fp exisl | 
Such a situation goa nas not ai 
today and, therefore, a wot Fh 
become imperative tO na thus t0 fox 
may otherwise be lost “action: at 
add to agricultural Pro ni? Ro 
jocusts: jh WA Dh 

The plagues of 7 tums o 

may leave only ae ourish at 


a field which ha r 
crop only a few BO 
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T Locust plagues have 
well Kno" dical in India as in many 
is tries also. The value of 
oe sed by locusts in India 
crops 44 7926-31 plague was esti- 
z 100 million. In 
this value was 
1919-65), little over Rs. 20 mil- 
jt is remembered that 

‘ees in 1949-55 were at least 
i what they were in 
rae eae ore of Rs. 20 million 
tan down to about Rs. 5 million 


only. 

The locust plague of 1949-55 was 
no less destructive and widespread 
than of 1926-31 but the satisfactory 
result during the later period_ has 
peen attributed to improvements 
in the organisation and techniques 
of locust control. This development 
shows that much of the wastes in 
agriculture can be avoided. 


Insects and Animals 


But apart from locusts, there are 
over 200 species of insects in India 
alone which seriously damage crops 
and crop produce, causing annual 
losses variously estimated at 5 to 10 
Per cent of the total agricultural 
Production of the country. There 
are about 150 crop diseases of fun- 
a bacterial and virus origin, 

ch also lower or deteriorate cro 
Welds. There are ab : 0 
injurious eae about 30 to 40 
fovering ae a and four parasitic, 
removed ae which must be 
Property uae crops can grow 

e expected yields. 
Th addition, 


animals, nota there are non-insect 


blue bunts bly, wild elephants, 
Jackas -> Vd boars, monkeys, 
an sirap ents, porcupines, wild 
tots, ae Cattle, flying foxes, par- 
bus, to S WS, crows and other 
mites ES, crabs, snails slugs. 
jst Vorms which com- 
Ese aes Crop pests in India. 
À ie ces are estimated to 
ae Of loss another 5- to 10 per 
oh. to agricultural produc- 


Primarily 


all i 
eats & insects, animals, 


Cause damage 
Pants E conaitier’ to seek food 
lons on or inside 

_ Products, some, 
wi eys and the ele- 
th oi Ct Sheer mischief 
EY eat Va Sreat deal more 
"ny years ago, the 


present writer estimated the rat 
population of India to be 2400 mil- 
lion.* On an average a rat eats an 
ounce of food in 24 hours or about 
23 Ibs. in a year. 


Even assuming that only one- 
tenth of the rat population has 
access to food, which could other- 
wise be eaten by men and domestic 
animals, the annual loss or waste 
is of the order of 2.4 million tons. 
Rats also carry away ripe or nearly 
ripened ears of wheat and barley 
to their burrows and so do some 
ants. In a recent case, 146 lbs. of 
wheat ears were recovered by dig- 
ging up 129 rats burrows over one 
acre of a newly harvested field by 
one man in one day, yielding 92 
lbs. of wheat grains fit for 
consumption. 


It is well known that farmers 
generally use excessive seed rates, 
about 60 lbs. or more per acre in 
the case of wheat, so as to allow for 
what the birds would pick and take 
away and thus ensure a reasonably 
uniform crop. Here again waste 
occurs. According to an estimate 
published in 1957, fruits worth 
Rs. 2,75,000 were being destroyed 
every year by flying foxes (bats) in 
the Kulu orchards of the Punjab 
alone and the pest is equally des- 
tructive in Himachal Pradesh and 
other areas also. Losses to food 
grains in storage have been esti- 
mated to be about 5 per cent, 
though in the government-owned 
stocks the losses have been brought 
down to about 0.1 per cent. This 
by itself shows what possibilitics 
there are for eliminating waste. 


Marketing 


The general estimate is that 
about 20 to 25 per cent of fresh 
fruits and vegetables are lost in the 
processes of marketing. Similar 
estimates for fish and eggs are not 
easy to make but there is a deterio- 
ration of fish caught from the sea 
because the catches some times 
come in great bulk and the requir- 
ed refrigeration and transportation 
facilities are not always egual to 
the demand. A percentage of the 
eggs also deteriorates by the time 
the eggs are taken from the pro- 


x Between Us and Hunger’ by 
Ba Mayadas, Oxford University 


Press, 1954, pp. 10 & 11. 
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-so easy to appreciate alwa; 


ducer to the consumer, specially 
during the summer season. Apart 
from food grains, there is some 
wastage during storage of such 
commodities as dry fruits, process- 
ed foods, eg., biscuits, potato, 
onion, spices and ground nut due to 
the activities of pests. 


Cattle Population 


India has to support a population 
of about 203 million heads of cattle, 
including 48 million buffaloes, 
about one-third to half of which 
may be regarded as surplus, in view 
of the shortage of food supplies. 
Not all of the animals can be even 
tolerably well fed because of the 
limitations on available cattle feeds 
and pasture lands. Many of them 
are surreptitiously let loose on 
growing crops, which they damage. 
A good proportion of the surplus 
animals is also useless by being 
unproductive. 


The Agricultural Production 
Team, sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation, has estimated that, if 
useless cattle and buffaloes are 
eliminated, the value of India’s 
additional, annual production of 
milk would exceed Rs. 700 million. 
More than the monetary gain, the 
Team points out, would be the 
advantage of making additional 
milk available to the Indian child. 


In any discussion on waste, 
attention has naturally to be 
directed to what is happening and 
should not happen. To that extent 
the discussion tends to acquire a 
negative character unless solutions 
are also presented to eliminate 
waste. Apart from the fact that the 
presentation of the solutions is 
hardly within the scope of this 
article, it is not even possible for 
any one specialist to do so with 
any authority even in the field of 
agriculture alone. x 


The discussion also tends to 
ignore the measures that are con- 
stantly being adopted by people 
and by government to eliminate 
waste and maximise agricultural 
production. It is easy enough to see 
waste occurring anywhere; it is not 


problems involved in preveni 
waste. And yet it is of vital i 
portance to know what wi 
losing, how, where and why. 


i Índustry 


Jagdish Bhagwati 


INDIA’S industrial output could 

have been increased by half in 

1957 if her capacity had been fully 

utilised. Alternatively, to produce 

the output which the economy 
else enjoyed in that year, India needed 
wigs : only two-thirds of the capital stock 
$ into which she had sunk her scarce 
resources. Prima facie, this speaks 

ill of the planners. At. the very 

least, it seems illogical to bemoan 

the lack of capital and still leave 

a lot of it unused. 

Í ee: It is only fair to admit that the 
Qh j problem is not new. It pre-dates 
the Second Plan. If we value the 
official excess Capacity estimates 
for the years 1954-58, at 1957 prices, 

it is astonishing that the figure 
has not changed at all significantly 
er the period. If anything, it has 

Slightly fallen. 

SO ust be noted that a 

must necessarily 
pacity. Plants 


= 
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firms in most indus 


economy such as ours for quite a 
long time). 


a 
An upward, spurious bias is : 
introduced. into the records of i 
capacity also by the fact Ha th 
where the equipment is mpo * 
the manufacturers tend to e te 
capacity on the basis of ee Pex 
labour efficiency; whereas, 2 ©) ff ev 
under-developed country (such © i ig 
is India) such high standal ven ae 
labour and management ene s 
will not be attained save at 
exceptional cases. am : 
However, when allowances ii ba 
been made for these Te 


Ss 
remal J 
estimates ig 

the CaP? | 


ney ar 
A majoriti 


capacity continues to 
To be sure, the official 
balance, understate 
actually available. 

pared, for the large i 
cases, on the curious a S 
a single-shift working: i 


ents 
of the powerful a often Y 
that the 
cip! 
int 


d also 
ER prine 
more: 


quipment pecomes positive- 
Ẹ A 1 
ening: 
v centrate, however, on 
tries which show much 
5 acity on the basis of 
excess mistics. They range from 
; r milling and paints and 
to automobiles, soap, 
y j d cotton), woollens, 
ute an 
er est chemicals and seve- 
re ineering industries. Nothing 
ae officially of the reasons 
meas industries are having 
ie one can scan Development 
Wing (Ministry of C. & I.) reports 
ai nauseam and be happily 
assured that absolutely nothing of 
interest is given away. 


excess 


However, one glance at the list 
of problem-industries, plus the 
well-known shortage of foreign 
exchange during the early years of 
the Second Plan, is sufficient to tell 
w where the planners slipped up. 
Most of the industries, no doubt, 
were suffering from shortage of im- 
ported inputs. The chemicals (for 
the most part), the engineering 
Industries (short of steel), cement 
(the demand for which did not rise 
fast enough because of the short- 
age of steel with which it is jointly 
demanded), cars (needing imported 
po senents), and so on. No doubt, 
e Be some, perhaps inevit- 
Umana: wakes in forecasting 
a Se eat flour milling is in 
even on Capacity requirements 


the basi ` 
1965-66 targets! S of probable 


However, 


foreign ex- 
on the over-side 


“change an due to bad foreign 
have lea, Planning. The planners 
there ne the obvious lessons that 

h e ttle point in using so 

- Floment oange for importing 
Miotis we None is left for 
at a the inpu for using it 
vitimates as a Corollary thereof, the 
Wher Poul 


be 
Not that the 


I a an i X 
noe follies “29S avoid repeat- 
hie be sur 


! u 
AG e, t iti 
; na foreten “© Conditions under 


pte on m Ìs forthcoming 
begn tt Which De import of 
be, With, m. Ust remain idle 


ease ius İs liable to h Ane 
3 Tmport 1s very easy to get 
of equipment (this 


makes it possible to tie the aid to 
a specific ‘project’) and almost 
equally difficult to get it for import 
of materials. This is why it becomes 
so important to see that B. K. 
Nehru manages to get some 
‘general-purpose’ aid and that our 
foreign exchange earnings are 
large enough to make our economy 
viable in the sense of our being 
able to get the necessary input, or 
what are now called ‘maintenance’, 
imports. 


Such lessons, however, are easily 
learnt. Where the planners need to 
exercise greater initiative, it would 
seem, is in the case of those seve- 
ral industries which appear to have 
settled down to a normal one-shift 
operation. There are more than 
ninety industries which are repu- 
tedly in this category (though, it 
must be admitted, such a statement 
can not hold true of all the firms 
in these industries). 


These industries range from 
transformers and generators (elec- 
trical equipment) to cars and bi- 
cycles (transport equipment), diesel 
engines and tractors (mechanical 
and general engineering indus- 
tries), steel castings and heavy 
forgings (metallurgical industries), 
cement, paper and sugar machin- 
ery (industrial machinery), rice 
milling and cigarettes (food indus- 
tries) and refractories and asbestos 
(mineral industries). Of course, it 
is possible that some of these 
would in fact like to work more 
shifts but can not due to shortage 
of inputs or demand. However, it 
is pretty certain that the vast 
majority would actually prefer to 
work their capital less intensively 
than feasible. 


Arguments Against 


This may seem, at first sight, an 
untenable contention. Surely it 
should pay a firm to operate its 
equipment more intensively. How- 
ever, it is quite easy to put up 
convincing reasons why firms may 
do just the opposite. 

(1) The costs of the extra, shift 
may be so large as to make it un- 
economic to put it on. This dim 
culty may take several forms: 
supervisory costs may go Up; higher 
wage-rates and Salaries may be 
demanded; the factory may have 
to be lighted for the night shift; 
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transport may have to be arranged 
for the workers outside of normal 
hours. In these many ways the 
advantage of spreading overhead 
costs could be outweighed by the 
increased variable costs attendant 
on putting on an extra shift. 


(2) Whereas this might happen 
with certain firms, it is unlikely 
that the advantages of spreading 
overheads can be outweighed in 
this way. It is more likely that they 
are reduced to a small sum. But 
this is sufficient for our purpose. 
As long as the cost-raising factors 
eat into profits and reduce the 
level of increased profits, they 
could lead the firm into deciding in 
favour of continuing with the cur- 
rent number of shifts on the 
ground that the meagre increase 
in profits was not worth the organ- 
isational effort involved in mount- 
ing the extra shift. This is 
probably the chief reason for the 
considerable idle capacity in the 
country today. 


(3) Small firms will often prefer 
to operate a smaller number of 
shifts than feasible, on the ground 
that they wish to keep the size of 
their organisation small (for seve- 
ral sociological reasons). 


National Interest 


Although, however, plausible rea- 
sons exist for firms not working 
their equipment fully, this is not 
always in the national interest. On 
the contrary, in the last two of the 
reasons set out here social interest 
is definitely in conflict with what 
the private impulses dictate. A 
simple, almost simple-minded, 
arithmetical exercise with figures 
shows that, to achieve a prelimi- 
nary set of industrial targets for 
the Third Plan, the adoption of just 
a second shift by the ninety or 
more industries now believed to be 
working single shift would mean 
the reduction of the investment 
requirements in the industrial 
sector by about a quarter of th 
probable investment otherwise. Thi 
planners can not afford to ignor 
a problem of this magnitude. ~~ 

Top priority must clearly 
given to devising Suit: 
incentive schemes fc 
these firms into a m 
use of their 
rent policies, in 
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provide incentives in the wrong 
direction. 


Depreciation Allowance 


Take depreciation allowances, 
for instance. The current tax rules 
give ony a fifty per cent increased 
allowance on the second shift and 
none at all on the third. This obvi- 
ously discriminates against mul- 
tiple shift working. Assuming that 
depreciation is related to the wear 
and tear of the equipment, the 
second and third shifts do not 
carry adequate depreciation. What 
is needed is a depreciation allow- 
ance linked, at the least, propor- 
tionately to the number of shifts 
worked, Such a chahge would, 
however, amount merely to the 
elimination of the discrimination 
against the extra shifts. However, 
if the thesis argued here is cor- 
rect, there is an inertia against the 
Operation of the extra shifts 
which needs to be countered by 
policy measures: it would thus be 
useful to revise the current tax 
rules so as to have a graduated 
depreciation allowance that in- 
creases the depreciation more 
than in proportion to the number 
of shifts worked. 


A pertinent question here is: 
would this involve a lowering of 
the current depreciation allow- 
ance on the first shift? It might be 
argued that it would, on two 
grounds: 1) in the absence of such 
a lowering of the allowance on the 
first shift, the graduated allowance 
would lead to a great increase in 
the total allowance granted to 

business and hence to loss of reve- 
nue; and 2) in so far as any 
depreciation allowed for tax pur- 
poses in excess of true depreciation 
amounts to an interest-free loan on 
capital equipment used, such 
increase in _ depreciation would 
_ almost certainly amount to grant- 
ing an interest-free loan based on 
capital equipment held and hence 
discriminate in favour of using 
capital as against labour. 


The former argument, however, 
need not be taken too Seriously; if 
the businesses do in fact adopt 
multiple shifts, the need to collect 
fenue would also be reduced 
ince the investment programme 
uld be reduced while retaining 

output targets. (The only loss 


would be on enterprises already 
working more than one shift). The 
latter argument, however, is quite 
serious and certainly calls for the 
lowering of the current single-shift 
depreciation allowance to an extent 
necessary to ensure that, coupled 
with a graduated depreciation 
allowance, it does not lead to a 
total annual depreciation allowance 
in excess of the estimated annual 
true depreciation. 

To be sure, an actual lowering of 
the single-shift allowance, when 
the graduated allowance is intro- 
duced, would also dramatically 
focus attention on the resulting 
economic advantages from the 
adoption of multiple shifts. This 
scheme, therefore, would act pri- 
marily by providing the right 
incentives for multiple-shift, work- 
ing (except for the penalty element 
associated with the lowering of the 
current allowance on the first 
shift). 


Such an incentive scheme could 
then be coupled with a penalty- 
measure in the shape of a tax on 
unused capacity. To make such a 
tax administratively feasible, we 
would have to be able to make 
the concept of capacity relative- 
ly unambiguous. Since, however, 
capacity is a notoriously elusive 
concept (for reasons which are 
both obvious and too many to be 
elaborated here), we would have 
to select an index of unused capa- 
city that is both simple and yet 
adequate for the purposes at hand. 
Such an index seems to be provided 
by the number of shifts worked 
(especially since the kind of idle 
capacity that is sought to be elimi- 
nated takes primarily this form). 


Shifts Not Worked 


It should be possible to devise a 
workable form of tax on the num- 
ber of shifts not worked. This 
would not raise any new adminis- 
trative difficulties as the tax 
authorities already have to collect 
information on the number of 
shifts worked to assess the depre- 
Ciation allowance under current 
rules. The scheme would, of course, 
have to be adapted to such com- 
Plexities as variations in the 
number of shifts worked through 
the year, parts of plants alone be- 
ing worked a different number of 
Shifts from other plants and other 


related problems. A 
can, however, be surs lent 
It might be feareq, howe a 
the tax would impose a ek that 
uncalled-for burden on we and i 
that can not work the full Se fitms f 
of shifts due to supply or acme 
difficulties. For instance ioe 
presumably have been lnean 
to tax some of the engineerin, able 
dustries in the early years oe a 
Second Plan for working lesg sti 
than the maximum when Stee] a 
in rationed supply. Similarly i 
would be senseless to tax the sugar 
mills for not working most of the 
year when sugarcane is not avail- 
able. 


The Approach 

These are legitimate problems 
and must be solved by having 
exemptions for specified industries 
from this tax and reviewing these 
exemptions periodically: much like 
the current procedure on the re- | 
view of the licensing policy for the 
disposal of foreign exchange. They 
should not be solved, however, by 
letting each firm argue its own 
problems before the tax autho- 
rities: this is liable to open the way | 
unnecessarily to graft and corrup- 
tion. 

Since, with the current need W 
regulate the working of the private 
sector, it is necessary for firms 3 
approach the government fred 
ly for licences for raw male 
imports, for new construction i 
several related matters, Use E 
also be made of this oppor 
to emphasise both the socia A 
private advantages E 
the adoption of multiple am 


; prat 
the gentle art of persuasion © ne 


; ; out 
tised by dropping hints Be the 
state of approval of, an the 


benefits likely to toy a suchi 
shape of licences, etc. otin 
approval, to firms rei ; 
multiple shifts. Reliance jal) i 
ever, have to be placed P ropos f 
on the twin measures a politi q 
i by. way Chee an 3 a 
changes. ast SU 
The only argument again tit 
measures is that they Be is 
dox. Orthodoxy, howe" s 
preserved in this mstnin 
paying a price that t ae na 
ill afford. Surely the t on W 
for a financial assault 
industry. 
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THE foreign exchange crisis hover- 
ing over India’s economy for nearly 
three years, has deepened again 
with the decline of the reserves to 
about Rs. 319 crores at the end of 
December, 1960. Though certain 
special factors like the increased 
subscription and repayments of 
loans to the International Mone- 
tary Fund last year (amounting to 
Rs. 42 crores) have been responsible 
for this setback, the authorities 
have been deprived even the limit- 
ed scope for manoeuvre left to 
them in the last two years in 
regulating imports essential to 
the expanding economy. 


Henceforth, imports have to be 
scrupulously balanced with current 
foreign exchange earnings plus the 
actual amount of external assist- 
ance that can be utilised for the 
purpose for which it ‘is granted. 
This will not be an easy task, 
especially when repayments of 
earlier loans are falling due and 
renewal of these credits may not 
be possible to the full extent. 


This is a situation in which 
present attitudes to the problem of 
balancing the exchange budget 
require considerable modification. 
It is generally assumed for example 
that the scope for restrictions has 
peen exhausted and that in future 
efforts should be directed only 
towards securing more ‘untied’ fo- 
reign aid to relieve the pressure on 
the meagre reserves. Much of the 
foreign aid received so far was 
earmarked for specific projects; 
maintenance imports to facilitate 
full use of installed capacity now 


\ 
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oreign exchange 
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depend almost wholly on current 
earnings through exports. 


There is wider realisation now 
than before that in view of the 
serious limits to export promotion, 
India will need untied credits to 
tide over difficulties in balance of 
payments; the U.K. and the U.S. 
Development Loan Fund have 
provided credits for import of capi- 
tal goods and now West Germany 
also has agreed to untie a portion 
of her credit to India for the first 
year of the Third Plan. Recently, — 
Rucinsky of the World Bank : 
indicated at New Delhi that the aats 
International Aid Consortium will 
give due consideration to this 
aspect but the Government of 
India can not afford to relax its 
control; waste of foreign exchange 
on non-essential imports has to be 
scrupulously avoided. 


Waste is perhaps only a relative 
term. In the conditions prevailing 
in India anything which is not 
absolutely necessary for security, 
the basic needs of life and main- 
tenance of production and eco- ~ 
nomic development should be 
regarded as waste of limited 
resources. 


Even though our foreign ex- 
change declined by Rs. 539 crores in 
the first four years of the Second 
Plan (in spite of net capital 
receipts of Rs. 833 crores during the 
period) there has so far been ní 
disposition in official quarters 
admit that there-was any waste 
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“drastically cut. However a review of 
the import list with a view to cut- 
ting out what is non-essential may 
yet yield useful results and suggest 
Stricter tests than those adopted. 


According to accepted standards 
of international trade, a country 
facing difficulties in balancing its 
payments is always entitled to 
impose restraints on imports and 
the large deficits on current 
account in the first four years of 
the Second Plan (amounting to 
Rs. 1,372 crores in all) provided the 
needed justification. If the machin- 
‘ery for control functioned im- 
perfectly in the first two years, it 
was partly the result of the Plan 
which laid down no priorities but 
lumped together all projects, public 
and private, so that those who 
came early were served first and 
late-comers were subjected to tests 
of essentiality. The point to empha- 
sise here is that what could be cut 
down, without substantial damage 
to the economy in the later years, 
was let in somewhat indiscri- 
minately in the earlier years. 


Available Data 


Available data do not enable us 
to determine the extent of avoid- 
able waste in such haphazard 
utilisation of exchange resources. 
Table 1 gives details of the imports 
On private account during the four 
years of the Second Plan. 


|} In the private sector it is diffi- 
$ cult to trace any direct relationship 
between the levels of industrial 
production and of imports but the 
maintenance of output at a fairly 
high level in 1959 and in 1960 in 
Spite of the restricted volume of 
imports Shows that a similarly 
cautious policy in the earlier years 
aimed at conserving foreign ex- 
change might not have seriously 
_ affected the productive capacity or 
the rate of development of the 
economy. It has been possible to 
_ reduce imports of manufactured 
goods from Rs. 589 ‘crores in 1956-57 
to Rs. 317 crores in 1959-60, 


Part of the deficiency has been 

_ made good by larger internal pro- 
~ duction, for example, in Steel and 
ome chemicals including drugs; 
decline in imports of machinery 
eflected in the Slackening 
mpo of investment in the private 
or in the last two years and 


Table I 


Imports on Private Account 
(In crores of rupees) 


1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959 
Total 812 696 505 =~ F 
I. Food, Drink, Tobacco 37.6 27.9 18.9 - 
II. Raw Materials 185.2 146.7 121.5 i 
III. Manufactured: 588.9 521.8 364.3 ah 
(Of which goods— 4 
Machinery 155.4 166.2 109.7 93 
Steel 118.4 82.7 41.7 T 
Other metals 37.3 33.5 23.9 E 
Chemicals) 28.5 21.8 24.3 215 
Index of industrial 
production 132.6 137.3 139.7 151.0 


hence was not a desirable form of 
economy. But it is also seen that 
the country could afford to reduce 
cutlery and hardware (including 
many domestic appliances) to one- 
fourth of their value in 1956-57 
without serious strain; together 
with cuts in rayon and woollen 
manufactures, dyes and miscella- 
neous articles it has helped to save 
on the whole about Rs. 40 crores 
in the annual bill compared to the 
first year. 


A large number of considerations 
affected, and still affect, policy 
decisions in this matter. No 
attempt was made even during the 
crisis to call back licences issued 
in the earlier period of liberal 
issues and to apply to them the 
new tests of priority adopted later. 
Government was also afraid of 
causing unemployment in the esta- 
blished trading sectors through 
drastic curbs or a ban on all non- 
essential imports. 


Inflationary Financing 


Inflationary financing through 
budgetary deficits was another 
reason for not taking a stronger 
line in regard to the manufacture 
of consumer goods and the rapid 
reduction of the reseryes also help- 
ed to neutralise the large additions 
to money supply in the initial 
years. Incidentally, these imports 
also helped to maintain (until 


recently) the substantial revenue 


from customs duties. 


In any assessment of the actual 
volume of avoidable imports, it is 
necessary (but difficult) to separate 
the goods which dia not involve a 
Strain on foreign exchange (like 


milk foods imported under P.L.480 
and other articles imported on 
rupee account) from those which 
involved payments in sterling, It js 
also likely that some extraneous 
considerations were involved in the 
maintenance of imports of consu- 
mer goods like: fruits from the 
Middle Eastern countries. Almonds, 
pistachios, dates and raisins cost. 
about Rs. 7: crores in 1959. Rayon 
yarn worth Rs. 11.21 crores was 
imported and this is probably the 
minimum now essential for ‘main- 
tenance’ of production. 


Consumer Goods 


There is always a strong case for 
enlarging the supply of consume 
goods of various Kinds aim 
periods of expanding incomes; i 
may also concede that auster 
can not be carried beyond coran 
limits and the deprivation of e 
minor luxuries can cause AED 
hardship. But when the fo b 
exchange situation is as on 
is today, a more rigorous oa w 
the import budget Can jain 
avoided for long and no ane jast 
by postponing decisions to 
until they become inevitapie. 


In the Draft ou 
Third Plan there 1s pela? 
nition of the mistake 
allowed expansion iM deve pden 
industry which is larg 4 Z PA 
on imported raw ma S iner 
larly second shovels 0. 
dieselisation have 3 
fiscal measures On nigh gemar” > 
oil in order to reduce Lk 
on foreign exchange. 

Though most of thes 


a 
policy have come too } 


m 
eS 
e onanie ol 


rvng the exchange 

can yet be useful in 
Ue eeping ‘maintenance 
me within current earnings. 
5 ird Plan estimates of foreign 
pime requirements are based 
: achievement of such 

e assuming that the annual 
pe earnings from exports will 
aus to about Rs. 690 crores; to 
E they fall short of this 
a a overnment must be prepar- 
n ee cuts where they can 
ae the least hardship. 


conse 


Government Imports 


The import policy proclaimed at 
half-yearly intervals is concerned 
only with commercial imports in- 
tended for the private sector; in 
respect of government imports 
there is no evidence of such 
periodical scrutiny and reassess- 
ment of priorities in the light of 
the changing foreign exchange 
situation. A major assumption is 
that the requirements of the 
public sector are necessarily im- 
portant; the air conditioning of an 
office building may often take 
Precedence over machinery for 
replacement or expansion in the 
private sector. Trade statistics do 
not provide all the details of 
nent imports; broadly they 
ee of foodgrains, steel, capital 
A and machinery for public 
requirem Projects and defence 
mports Rec: The figures for these 
of the aca the first four years 
nT nd Plan, are presented 
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purchase of defence stores but the 
Finance Minister’s statement in 
Parliament in March 1958 indicated 
that the annual average in the first 
two years of the Second Plan was 
about Rs. 30 crores higher than 
the average of the preceding three 
years and that the outstanding 
commitments at that time were 
heavy. Since then, some attempts 
were reported to have been made 
to reduce these imports, but the 
deterioration in the border situa- 
tion has in all probability put a 
stop to such efforts to save foreign 
exchange. E 


The Public Accounts Committee 
has been drawing attention to 
several cases of waste and worse 
in defence expenditure and to the 
extent it reveals laxity in budgeting 
or spending, foreign exchange also 
must have suffered. There is little 
basis, however, for drawing definite 
conclusions about the actual extent 
of wasteful utilisation. 


Foodgrains 


In regard to foodgrains, there is 
a normal obligation to maintain a 
minimum of commercial imports of 
wheat.so long as American sur- 
pluses under P.L.480 are received. 
Rice imports have been kept to the 
minimum. Imports of capital goods 
and machinery for the public 
sector projects, especially those 
belonging to the Plan ‘core’ are, 
prima facie, unexceptionable. There 
was also a cut in the size of the 


able 2, Plan which presumably left none 
No i but the most essential development 
the precise estimate is possible of schemes for execution. If waste has 
ual sums devoted to the still occurred in foreign- exchange, 
Table 2 à 
% Imports on Government Account 
4 (In crores of rupees) 
E 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 
we tr (st half) 
cog | Ode; 
vs PC uaa 28.9 1076 1653 1517 1552 1141 
in ce? ee 
en €cts 
ie Long 30.3 525 1047 1426 982 468 
Railway eel 10.7 
si Pg ollWay Sto 12.1 15.1 49.7 43.2 15.7 : 
rent ommunieat: 29°57 ea ma SS VO xro 
i A nication . 
je 
and 13.4 258 308 8 ire 9.1 
; 31.5 5363 137.2 124.0 112.7 56.6 


(Source: Economic Survey 1960-61) 


537.4 5248 4164 2513 


it is due largely to bad phasing and 
estimation of costs. 


There is a good deal of substance 
in the criticism that the original 
plan for the Rourkela Project 
envisaging a plant of half a mil- 
lion capacity could have helped 
considerably in saving foreign 
exchange on steel imports if it had 
been completed by 1957 according 
to schedule; in the attempt to ela- ; 
borate its features, there has been 
delay, increase in costs and expen- 
diture on current imports of steel. 


Coal and Iron Ore 


The failure to complete schemes 
for the production and transport of 
coking coal and iron ore in time 
for the steel plans also involves 
the creation of idle capacity which 
is only another aspect of waste; the 
remedy in this case is to speed up 
the construction of the main or an- 
cillary projects (before launching 
new Schemes) in order that the 
investment already made may bear 
fruit as quickly as possible. The 
emphasis in the Third Plan on 
expanding existing steel plants 
before going ahead with the fourth 
at Bokaro is an indication of a 
slight change in approach as a 
result of experience. 


Within its limited scope our im- 
port policy has probably been 
regulated as well as it could have 
been in the circumstances of the 
last two years with a view. to con- 
serving foreign exchange. It could 
not, however, avert the direct con- 
Sequences of past mistakes in the 
choice and execution of schemes 
nor curb the diversion of imported 
goods for non-plan purposes. Nor 
could it check the large-scale eva- 
sion of exchange control through — 
under-invoicing of exports or 
over-invoicing of imports which 
are the normal devices adopted for 
smuggling prohibited goods or for 
holding capital abroad. 


It is known that there has been 
a net capital outflow on pri ate 
last 


account of Rs. 40 crores in th 
four years, at a time when go 


ment to all appearances w 


s ry 
ern 
Vrag 


as ket 


private and publi 
caused such outflo 
gation. Increased) 
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and secure foreign exchange earn- 
ings now kept out of the know- 
ledge of exchange control and 
used for paying for unauthorised 
imports of gold or watches. 


Until recently there was a sub- 
stantial drain on our foreign 
exchange reserves as a result of 
Indian currency notes smuggled 
abroad and presented to banks in 
the Gulf area which in turn could 
be converted into sterling. Such 
repatriation of Indian currency 
increased from Rs. 10 crores in 
1955-56 to Rs. 23 crores in 1956-57 
representing a substantial part of 
the value of gold imports. In May 
1959, legislation was enacted intro- 
ducing special notes (issued against 
receipts of sterling) to plug this 
loophole but this step was taken 
only when the sterling balances 
were almost exhausted—a typical 
case of locking the stable after the 
horse is stolen. However, in 1959-60, 
there was a Sharp fall of Rs. 42 
crores in other imports which 
reflected reduced repatriation of 
Indian currency notes, chiefly from 
the Persian Gulf area; so long as 
gold continues to be smuggled into 
India, there is bound to be some 
waste of foreign exchange on 
unproductive uses. 


For a country with an ambitious 
programme of industrialisation in- 
volving large foreign exchange 

_ resources there has been neglect of 
= measures needed to conserve and 
make the best use of them. It is 

_ necessary, however, to avoid 
judgments based only on hind- 
sight. Dependence on foreign aid 
has become greater and the pos- 
sibilities of borrowing for meeting 
recurring deficits in balance of 
Payments are now limited mainly 
to what the IMF can provide by 
_ way of short term assistance. 


The relieving feature in this 
situation is the substantial fo- 
eign aid still available for develop- 
ment; there will be an undisbursed 
balance of Rs. 400 crores at the end 
of March 1961 out of the aid offers 
the Second Plan and about 


‘ence requirements, there is 
believe that both the 
ind the private sectors are 
g to live within available 


though there are imponderables 


Gonstruction 


Datwant Singh 


schemes has been assured. 


IN S r 
India is a story oian 
i Clent, inept 
and corrupt government depart- 
ments in control of the country’s 
construction schemes. One would 
expect constructional activity, in- 
extricably linked with every phase 
of our development schemes, to 
function in a reasonably efficient 
manner free from serious deficien- 
cies and defects. Yet it is a sphere 
rotten to the core—primarily be 
cause of the cynical disregard for 
economy, efficient design or con 
struction methods, or ethics on the 
part of those who administer 7 


crores worth of construction funds F I 
every year. The rot begins at te ff 
very top, and from the ministerial f 
level it permeates right down uf 
the lowest levels, affecting those in f an 
between with its clammy nod Fs 
one way or another. hd 
The basis for economy Or wast fo h 
in any scheme, is laid when a € ff k 

signer first takes his pencil t0 W | 
drawing board. On how he aa 7 
ceives his designs depends ai R 
extent of outlay, efficiency ire ¥ 
upkeep costs of his se os p 
Against this definition of BS ge | 0 
I should like to present WO J : 
histories. nf 
în the first the designem uh i 
} 


ct were Tes oy 


gaged on the proje 
abdicate all their 
the Chief Minister e 
the ielded withou is 
erin public their protest 
part of the larger problem vonte 
in the moral fibre of ne pisi 
porary Indian). The on P got 
‘constituted himself ro 
authority in the matter 
tectural features, includ 
ing designs, WO! a 
changes and addition: jnst | 
structure’. In the secon | 
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“st, though no enquiry 
ve P cted into the pro- 
} lusion is 
snescapable conc 
patency went ahead with 
a designs of his own free 
* callous disregard of the 
s would cost the coun- 
puilding is Mysore’s 
soudha (House of Legis- 
< the second India’s Supreme 
ae New Delhi. Both were 
i 
i after Independence. 


ne 
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Vidhana Soudha 


The Vidhana Soudha project was 
investigated by a Gpe aa 
enquiry. committee consisting of 
p, P. Deo, retired Judge of the 
Nagpur High Court, as Chairman, 
M. Narasimhaiya, former Chief 
Engineer in Mysore and B. S. 
Raghavendra Rao, former Financial 
Secretary to the Government of 
Mysore. I shall quote from their 
report, a painstakingly prepared 
and challenging document, but 
before I do so I would like to ex- 
plain why it is necessary once 
again to go over a matter which 


has already been thoroughly gone 
into, 


It is necessary because no lessons 
have been learnt from this tragedy. 
Re Supreme Court in New Delhi, 
aise Municipal Annexe in 
miele and dozens of - other 
heed buildings were built 
iene to the Vidhana Soudha 
ir oe Many more such build- 
anne Still under construction. 
as a tearful story to tell. 


The yj 
Tic on dhana Soudha building 
Rs, 23 ay estimated to cost 
when be S. Even this estimate, 
telt to i Up to s0vernment, was 
the eat Yather high considering 
ae of the State. It was 
Wea Pre the estimate should 
% this ane Rs. 10 lakhs, and yet 
fin Y ing 'ilding the expenditure 
Th 5 oes Was Rs. 185 lakhs. 
enguine of the Committee: 
a i into the state of 
atly Re iS huge project cost- 
ieee 185 lakhs, the scru- 
to €Xpendi 
nature, magnitude 
extravagant 
Waste, in- 
>œ Unsatisfactory 
» Indifferent super- 
Minister nterference of the 
and the constant 
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demoralisation, etc., has impelled 
us to make the following observa- 
tions: “In the context of the goal 
of a full socialistic order of society 
in our sovereign democratic repub- 
lic, the sovereignty of the people 
is not to be depicted in the House 
of Legislature, by making it the 
biggest, most beautiful and stately 
structure in the State, with osten- 
tatious architectural - embellish- 
ments reminiscent of the princely 
order. It is not necessary to impress 
upon the people their own sove- 
reignty by such dispiay of wealth. 
The aim should be to make the 
House of Legislature austere, digni- 
fied and spacious with architecture 
appropriate to the functions of the 
building and embodying distinction 
that comes from simple outlines 
and good proportions rather than 
from . ostentatious ornament, It 
must not be forgotten that the 
objective of our development plans 
has been to raise the standards of 
life of the common man and to 
establish equality in all respects by 
eliminating all disparities of 
wealth, social status, opportunities, 
etc. Every available pie has to be 
conserved for the development of 
the country”.’ 


Financial Aspect 


In its analysis of the purely 
financial implications of the pro- 
ject, the Committee observed: “As 
already stated the outlay on the 
Vidhana Soudha project would ex- 
ceed Rs. 180 lakhs. In view of the 
fact that the budget is deficit, this 
expenditure must have been from 
borrowings. If this debt is to be 
wiped out in, say, ten years, Rs. 18 
lakhs a year would have to be set 
apart from the revenues for its re- 
payment. In addition, there will be 
an interest charge amounting to 
about Rs. 7.2 lakhs a year. This 
would, of course, get reduced as the 
sinking fund accumulates. Thus, 
in the first few years, the net 
expenditure on revenue account 
over this project excluding its 
maintenance would be about Rs. 25 
lakhs. The cost of maintenance 
would be an additional charge. 


‘Expenditure of money on unpro- 
ductive capital works, particularly 
from borrowings, reauires serious 
consideration by the persons en- 
trusted with public funds. The 
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taxpayer expects that such expen- 
diture of a large magnitude would 
not be incurred in a casual manner. 
They expect that the financial im- 
plications and impact of such 
schemes on the present and future 
resources of the State would be 
seriously considered. In the present 
case, this does not appear to have 
been done. The result is that at a 
time when money is badly needed 
for our development programmes, . 
quite a lot has been wasted on this 

building with unnecessary archi- 

tectural features and designs which 

could easily have been avoided.’ 


The Committee came up with 
some hair-raising items of expen- 
diture and the amounts spent on 
them. The domes on this building 
alone for instance cost Rs. 18,85,000. 
(An amount with which 377 houses 
for 1,885 persons could have been 
built)! 


The Supreme Court 


And after the Vidhana Soudha, 
after the disgrace of that building 
had been made public, came New 
Delhi's Supreme Court building. 
The design of this, to the best of 
one’s knowledge, was not influenced 
by any Minister. On the other hand 
it was built right before the eyes 
of the entire Union Cabinet, and 
not one of them saw the contradic- 
tion in this act of giving the people 
macabre domes to look at instead 
of roofs over their heads. The 
results of the first enquiry were 
forgotten; the folly was being 
repeated all over again. : 


When the press of India was get- 
ting carried away with ecstasy at 
the time of the inauguration of — 
this building, I wrote: ‘...expen- 
diture on the Supreme Court should 
be investigated with the object of 
determining how much extra its 
design has cost the country when 
compared to a less ostentatious and | 
more compact design. Such an en- 
quiry would serve the immeasur- 
ably useful purpose of alerting 
designers of government buildings” 
to the need for observing in future - 
some balance between the country’ 
means and their own fanciful view 
on design... whether such a in 
vestigation is likely to be carrie 
out is difficult to say. What bi 
Said, on the basis of one’s i 


ms 


study, is that the cost of this 
‘building works out to Rs. 85,00,000 
~ at a square foot rate of Rs. 87. It 
could have been built for Rs. 40 per 
square foot: the cost of a modern 
air-conditioned office building. An 
expenditure of Rs. 45,59,000 could 
have been saved; through this 
Saving 919 houses for 4,595 persons 
could have been provided.’ 


Exhibitions 


In any evaluation of the nature 
and extent of waste in the con- 
struction sphere it would be down- 


right dishonest to ignore the 
wilful waste of the country’s 
desperately meagre resources 


through the India 1958 Exhibition, 
the World Agriculture Fair and 
such yearly fairs which New Delhi 
so fondly indulges in. They tell 
their own sordid story of waste, 
under the patronage of the Union 
Government. 


At a time when less than two 
miles away from the Fair site child- 
ren are being brought up in slums 
in the most foul and sub-human 
conditions—compounded of layers 
of human and animal excreta with 
rodents for company—government 
sanctions millions for the construc- 
tion of pavilions to house exhibits 
_ when it hasn’t, or so it says, the 
resources to house human beings. 

Thousands of tons of steel and 
‘cement—scarce materials these— 
- are used for temporary structures 
with a life span of two to three 
months, and yet the excuse given 
for the pace at which slum rehous- 

ing schemes move is that there is a 
Scarcity of essential building mate- 
rials. S 


To designers who tum their 


lesigning exciting and economical 
xhibition Structures ‘with light, 
inconventional materials experi- 


contradiction between 
s and ideals and 


backs. on the opportunity for ~ 


Secretary, 
f Joint Secretaries, Deputy Secre- 
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spending over a million rupees on 
a Defence Pavilion in a Fair which 
would last but three months. After 
all India is a peace-loving country, 
and yet its responsible ministers see 
no disgrace in spending millions, 
and scarce materials, on pavilions 
in which to exhibit their guns and 
armaments, whilst their own 
countrymen wallow in the misery 
of their circumstance. This is an- 
other aspect of waste. 


A favourite stand taken by many, 
in armchair debates, is that 
government should take over an 
increasing number of activities. 
These statements, sometimes—in 
the context in which they are 
made—lack perception. 


One of the biggest drains on the 
country’s resources is the vast, 
constantly-increasing network of 
departments, officialdom and un- 
derlings. An alarming misconcep- 
tion exists in the minds of 
ministers and policy-makers that 
expanding employment in govern- 
ment offices means more employ- 
ment opportunities. There could 
hardly be a more destructive fal- 
lacy on which to base an ever- 
increasing yearly expenditure of 
millions. More employment must 
mean more production. And yet in 
the case of the Central Public 
Works Department (or any. State 
Public Works Department for that 
matter), as the department con- 
tinues to grow in size, paperwork 
increases, the tempo of work de- 
creases, corruption increases (more 
mouths to feed), and quality dete- 
riorates. 


C.P.W.D. Set-up 


It is interesting to examine the 
Set-up of the C.P.W.D.: a Chief 
Engineer, Additional Chief Engin- 
cers, Superintending Engineers, 
Executive Engineers, Assistant En- 
gimeers, Overseers, Works Minis- 


tries, a Chief Architect, Senior: 


Architects, Junior Architects, etc., 
a Chief Surveyor of Works (with 
his Secretariat), a Chief Technical 
Examiner (with his), and numerous 
accounting and audit formations. 
On top of all this presides the 
Minister with his Deputy Ministers, 
Additional Secretaries, 


taries, Under Secretaries and so on. 


7 me overhead and establishment 


as 


costs of this expensive ¢ S 
designing, execution an of 

vision of building Project, Pt 
out to 30 to 35%, CiS wog 


Compared to thi Ti 
fees for designing, estiman tite 
dering, supervising anq a ten- 
the builder’s accounts are gy aising 
ding his profit. And it is 2 
fact that the tenders put omg 
architects are far Superior bake y 
accuracy and design, the cee 
more competitive, the workmanship 
under their supervision distinct, 
better and there is no graft R 
selling through collusion of s 
and cement in the black-market 


£ steel 


Contractors 


It is important to understand 
that not only do these high over | 
heads cost the country dear, but 
they also help to sustain one of 
the most active breeding grounds 
for corruption and = graft. The 
system is made to work this way: 
contractors awarded a job have to 
sign on standard contract agree § 
ment forms or else get out. They — 
sign. By signing these forms—tfull 
of one-sided contract conditions— | 
the contractors assume full respon- 5 
sibility for: 
(a) Failures on the part df 
government to fulfil any % f 
all of their specific obliea fF 
tions under their contract: 
such as delay in supply? ji 
government stores, delay 1 f 


handing over of the site by 


the due date, lack oe, 
ease e 
and drawings, nd p | 


monthly payments, 7 
ment of final bills, Eit- 


All future 
governments 
drastically alter t ic 
conditions under de 
quotations were AW ihe 
as legislative incl es 
sales tax, octroi du es, el | 
of petrol, railway A | 
All acts of god as 
such as earthau 
storms, political 
riots, arson, ete 
All acts of, oe at! 
resulting from th y 
powers inhere 
tract. 


(b) 


(O) 


(d) 


ng else in the hands 
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Such execution is bound to prove 


| of and with he put the means to economical in the long run.’ 
E of the e pegins. Covered by Concrete has proved one of the 
tks pribe, PrE weapon the con- most remarkable building mate- 
he SS to graft his way rials of the twentieth century: for 
tts macto! each contract and if the its versatility as well as for its 
en- throug? ceeds the 15 to 20% which plasticity. Just as science has made 
ing aft ovided for in his quota- amazing progress in the last two 
ee ne ye, makes up that either at decades so also has concrete tech- 
wn tion 2 pense of quality or through nology. The days of the heavy 
a 4 n ab of government SHORES: TO beams, thick roof slabs, and short 
a expect the contractor e pay spans have given way to pre- 
Tp through his pocket would De the stressing systems, thin membraned 
cty height of naivete. In eran GE nè shell roofs and other unique design 
N is the country which pays, and it expressions with savings in costs, 


is government—as the representa- 
tive of the people—which condones 
and permits this corrupt system to 


continue. 


Private Effort 


If I had my way I would scrap 
the C.P.W.D. and all State P.W.D.s 
and hand over all building projects 
to reputable private architects. 
Not only would this eliminate the 
present colossal waste through high 
overheads, bad quality work and 
poor workmanship, but it would 
also eliminate graft and corruption 
in construction. 


To those who at this point 
would like to suggest that it is the 
contractors who should be done 
ee With and government execute 
th own projects thus eliminating 

€ Possibilities of corruption, I 


time and materials. Yet our Public 
Works Departments continue to 
build their Santa Cruz airports with 
forests of pillars and massive 
beams as if—because their own 
design codes have not been chang- 
ed over twenty years—the tech- 
niques of concrete design have 
stood still since then. 

Again here is a sphere in which 
savings running into millions could 
be effected through taking the 
maximum advantage of structural 
design talent available outside 
government departments. I have 
seen visiting engineers recoil at the 
monumentality of our concrete 
structures. The tons of most expen- 
sive concrete poured away to no 
purpose, ever since we started 
building on a large scale after 
Independence, would make many 
a student of waste blanche. 


Would again refer t 
© one of the ob- 
aeons of the Vidhana Soudha Waste Everywhere 
E Committee: ‘an important To attempt to cover every aspect 
tion a be learnt is that execu- of waste within the scope of one 


building works of this 


article, would be futile. The field of 


Marne 
‘eae Should not be done constructional activity is too large 
af competing 7 Unless there are for that. I have not attempted to 
nay Dre-requisit Teasons to do so. The take up our hydro-electric and 
pal tution, viz €s of departmental exe- irrigation projects, our canals, 
fhe st, alent: experienced, roads, bridges, docks, warehouses 
uchi Proper or diligent engineers, and and wharves, because each of them 
the an Sanisation for execution would require at least as many 
ost Ateng aecence Of accounts, are words as this to cover. 
icf Teese 3 a in these days of As I understand it the purpose of 
wy Pete already lopment projects. this issue of SEMINAR is to focus 
oft f a omen dearth of com- attention on those avenues of 
$ p Proja e tal piece engineers. waste through which the already 
Fo by ie Uires aan of large strained resources of our country 
ct Which mitirete Supervision are being drained away. I submit 
#1 BF iire $ Not able t ve machinery, that in the field of construction the 
on Hon g Xesponsthi Cope with its extent of waste is of staggering 
‘hong. large Sees Execu- proportions. It is being permitted 
tracts erefore ae ding schemes through smugness, cynicism and 
Cog, Cven thoy Siven on con- sheer ignorance. That this state of 
aay En the apparent 


b 
€ Somewhat higher. 


affairs must cease at once goes 
without saying. 
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vA ee 
ike oe 


Raj Thapar 


WASTE has many fearful faces in 
our counry today. Wherever you 
turn they startle you, lighted with 
a maniacal exuberance. Unless we 
sit up and take notice of them 
now, there is danger that familiar- 
ity will obscure them from our 

: ; vision tomorrow. : 
Sy Set One look at the Indian calendar 
ERA would suggest to the uninitiated 
that this is a wealthy land which 
can afford its citizens an increasing 
number of holidays. The word ‘in- 
creasing? is important because 
Sas every year there is an addition 
fis Which really should denote a leap- 
ing rate of growth; curbs come 
only in the form of sectional 
holidays, each community selecting 
ts own. Indeed, it has been calcu- 
d that India, like the U.S.A., 

a five day working week! 
this mean in practical 
tance, if you want to 
f work done the first 
require an approach to 
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Here and there 


important and 


You wait until the following day | 
get the work done, if you a 
lucky, and the second stage “a 
then involve an office run v 

community ‘B’ which HDE 
be celebrating its national Ho 

Democracy in action, ao 
style, with very curious rep i 
sions. 


Í 
N waste 0 
This process involves men it 8 


innumerable man-hours, mhe 
become a part of 
obscene hurry with Ue: 
executives rushed to 5° 
secretariat flags’ were 
mast after the recent a gind 9 
leader is a pointer tor aa o. 
attitudes being moul 
powers that be. 


th 


ay 
It seems only yeter 
Congress talked endlos cet 
simple life and sora 
those who indulged 
amne We 
eople befor 
Rate for freedom °° 


ery 
manded austerity. ngr ess 


ee 


y 
const i 


F now, we would 


tn genuine inter- 
re artenden T rement. Mounten 

ne sed. We are still a 
But you wouldn’t 
‘ydeing from present-day 
tink 50, sessions, which have 
congress a metamorphosis, a 


we: 
ui 
, gen 
ers nave PAS 
yee ountry- 


t-together is like 

Bach R durbar—only the 

AE tour reminds one of past 

ie Months go in prepara- 
ae a house of cards a little 
P nip rises with its own special 
prre Everything is done to turn 
rato a vast tamasha with 
jts wasteful appendages. Culture 
creeps in and spills over monstz ous 
omate arches intended to recapture 
our glorious past all at once. Proud- 
jy the scene is surveyed and 


proudy it is announced that 
twenty or thirty or forty lakhs 
have been spent ‘to mark the 


occasion’. 


The erection and dismantling of 
these ‘townships’ provides a veri- 
table feast for constructors and 
lnk collectors. Yet, if the money 
has to be spent, why should it not 
be expended on permanent struc- 
tures which could later be used as 
Colleges and hospitals or just plain 
Wofs to cover people’s heads. By 
nN have had fourteen 
em, marking the annual 


Congress jamborees! 
Republic Day 


Similar] 
a healthy 
t0 Use th 


Y with Republic Day. In 
ee of way, we wanted 
anniversar 
4 y to stress 
tempa and the strength of our 
Mractice eed lanq, Easily swayed by 
z abroad, the idea of a 
Good, t our imagination. 
5 Ng wrong. But, by 
Wavelength, the 
underwent a trans- 
_ stead of 
Pate naty 
sup rally, we, 
a them, Selly non-violent, ex- 
eq F parade of 
E displayed our 
jo ubment purchased 
eae Not a plea- 
te e looked around 


e 
Mt Patch 
Were Uate, ue lded the inevitable, 


t 4 “Ssem; dancers? 

tha mble cers who 

3 he Coun Om distant parts 
a. We approved. 
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Eleven years ago it was quite a joy 
to see them dance up the Central 
Vista in New Delhi. But with every 
successive year it all became a 
mechanical act—static, oblivious of 
any passage of time. Now it is an 
abysmal waste of talent. The folk 
dancers perform out of context, out 
of their background, killing their 
natural expression, making their 
art a little performing tail of every 
political event in the country. 


But that wasn’t enough. A 
parade should be gay. We became 
inspired with the idea of a carnival 
—floats, or ‘tableaux’ as they are 
called were ordered by excited 
bureaucrats. Good. But what em- 
erged could hardly be called ‘gay’ 
—gigantic ‘moving things’ signify- 
ing waste in one ofits terrifying 
faces, so completely barren. Barren 
of ideas, aesthetics, integrity. Na- 
tional symbols all jumbled up. 
Certainly not conducive to gaeity 
but rather to tears when one 
thought of the cost of all the 
‘tableaux’ in all the parades! 


Lighting Up 


In some towns, such as Bombay, 
where electricity is in good supply, 
eager hands wait for the first 
opportunity to switch on millions of 
many coloured lights which cling to 
every leaf and tree, every balcony 
and window. Little contests in 
waste take- place between the 
railways, the universities, the 
secretariats, the business houses— 
and prizes are offered to the most 
successful! 


Once the lights are on, Bombay 
becomes a place possessed. Families 
mount trucks which splutter round 
and around and around the town 
in a never-ending nightmare on 
wheels, consuming vast quantities 
of petrol and oil to reach nowhere. 
There is something fiendish about 
such forms of pleasure. For there 
is a point at which pleasure turns 
into waste and we passed that 
point long ago. One wonders 
whether these orgies are the face of 
leisure after prohibition! Haven't 
we wasted enough by enforcing 
prohibition, losing a large excise 
duty and unduly encouraging the 
youngest ‘cottage industry’? 


No one wants to deny pleasure. 
Let us celebrate. Let the streets be 
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cleared of traffic. Let the people 3 
from the town and neighbouring : 
villages take over. Let them sing, 
dance, and indulge in gaiety. Let 
there be fun-fairs, carnivals and 
shows. Let there be lights, Let every 
one relax. But let us learn how and 
where to stop, and not be carried 
away by anything into which 
money can be poured. And let us 
not try to ‘organise’ everything 
from government offices. 


“Affluent Governments 


If our Union and State govern- 
ments feel so affluent much can be 
Suggested to lighten their burden 
and to help bring a little more 
beauty, a little more pleasure into 
many lives. They could begin with 
the offices and public buildings now 
littered with featureless furniture, 
medieval filing systems and an 
all-pervading bureaucratic odour! 


Of course attempts have been 
made to ‘beautify’ our lives. One 
such attempt we have learnt to 
recognise as a familiar face of 
waste—statues—which greets us at 
every street corner. One treads 
carefully these days never knowing 
when one is suddenly going to be 
Startled by standing opposite a 
“patriot’s image whose memory has 
been congealed in a block of vacant 
stone. It is depressing to think of 
the ‘business’ involved. The idea 
germinates in some one’s calculat- 
ing mind, either as a means to fill 
a pocket or to please a boss. A 
meeting is held...a committee 
formed...members elbow each 
other to be photographed... pious 
words pour...money is raised, 
money donated by some, made by 
others...a fund created. What do 
we do with it? Build a statue! Pull 
down an old one. Put up the new. ~ 
It was suggested, to allay this 
passion of ours and conserve 
money, we need only to replace the ~ 
heads of existing statues. Results 
would afford endless amusement. 


` Now we reach the exciting stag 
of unveiling ceremonies and in: 
gurations. Ministers and th 
admirers fly, 
expense, to preside over tk 
pathetic gatherings. T! 3 
foundation stones : 
rants opened, shoe- 


expense. Government cameras 
stand by to record the scene so 
that this face of waste may re- 
appear again and again on yards of 
film in numerous languages, on 
cinema screens throughout the 
country. This is supposedly part of 
our nation-building activity, a film 
programme the cost of which is 
now rapidly nearing the one crore 
rupee mark. The audiences can 
only greet the results with a groan. 


Visiting Dignitaries 

This entire process seems to work 
like an automatic Inter-Continen- 
tal Ballistic Missile. Once the switch 
is set, there is no return. The 
most elaborate instance is when we 
extend our proverbial hospitality to 
visiting dignitaries. Roads, neglect- 
ed for years, suddenly acquire a 
coat of tar. Buildings lining the 
route wear a new look. Drains, 
which for years have bred disease, 
are hurriedly covered over—tempo- 
rarily—at all points where the 
crowds can not act as a screen. 
Handloom bed-covers flutter from 
flag poles dotting the city. The 
honoured guest must see us not as 
we are, but as we would like to be! 


It would be far more simple, and 
less costly, to invent a rose-coloured 
pair of glasses which our visitors 
could don when stepping on to 
Indian soil—and so save all our 
frantic efforts at deception. Con- 
sidering that we seek aid from 
almost every foreign country, why 
on earth do we want to cover up 
the reality of our poverty? We can 
be hospitable without being false. 
We can make our guests comfort- 
able and happy, and well-informed 
by the time they leave, instead of 
creating a permanent schism in 
their minds about what they saw 
and what they have imbibed from 

- books, Ls 


_ The picture is not complete 
‘without mention of our exhibitions 
which, if anything, truly exhibit 
our attitudes of waste. The struc- 
tures which house these exhibitions 


tise to fall to the ground and 


nce in the quality of 
‘but it is quite 
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another thing to organise a jungle 
of meaningless trash which too 
often goes by the name of handi- 
crafts, interspersed with restau- 
rants and paan-biri shops merely 
because space has to be rented. 


In the current Tourist Exhibition 
in Bombay, we have a giant 
Maheshmurti of the crudest work- 
manship—this, with the Elephanta 
caves across the bay. It must have 
cost many misguided hours and 
much money. Tawdry reproductions 
of some of our finest sculpture 
stare you in the face in the exhibi- 
tion grounds. One look at these, 
and you would cancel all your tours. 
Yet effectively displayed, giant 
photographic enlargements would 
have had the desired result. The 
exhibition is now known almost 
exclusively for its bel-puri, and 
rightly so. It even attracts the 
gentlemen who organise these 
shows to drive round the exhibition 
in jeeps—another example of waste 
and bad taste. 


Of course one can produce an 
endless flow of examples of indul- 
gence at every level of national life: 
tedious govrenment forms, which 
are part of our misery today, and 
the wasted hours involved, the 
stunts like prohibition, supposedly 
designed to make us better and 
more responsible, but which create 
vested interests to corrupt our life, 
Stunts more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. 
Even the tree-planting festival— 
Vana Mahotsava—is a farce; the 
saplings are planted only to wither 
away. And so it goes on. 


Real Danger 


It is not only because we are a 
country rather desperate at the 
moment in our poverty that we 
need to conserve every naya paisa 
for the necessities of living. There 
is another danger insidiously con- 
cealed behind all these faces‘ of 
waste, a danger that our children 
may grow up to believe that these 
are the faces of prosperity. 

‘They may want to spend their 
leisure hours blowing up vast sums 
of money on thunderous fireworks, 
wake the town up with loud bangs 
On holidays, confuse noise with 
silence, entertain longing thoughts 
of spending evenings in hired 


trucks, light up coloured bulbs 


around their windo 
day evening or construct” Saty, 
arches to welcome thej, “eos 
Who knows? They ma EN 
creative satisfaction in 4.2 în 1 
more elaborate ‘forms to b “SIShing 
offices, and ministers a "sedii 


tained only for opening Ceren 
Onies, 


WS ever: 


Influencing Attitudes 


The thought can be ş 
and frightening, 
not our values of prosperity 
these are not the growing ata 
of cur people. It is true that vai 
can not be moulded at wil on ' 
attitudes of taste, the ability to dis. F 
cern and discriminate, can he Í 
influenced, can be given more 
integrated opportunities to grow, 


taggerin 
Surely these R 


These attitudes have been infu- 
enced even in the immediate pas, | 
It is not so very long ago that 
women’s fashions in India wer 
dictated by the colours, motifs and 
materials of England, This was, i 
some extent all right for those who 
had: genuine contact with, ani 
access to, the western tradition | 
western culture. But for the over | 
whelming majority, after a decline 
of confidence in their own judge 
ment it resulted in a sharp decline 
in taste. An artificial choice wg 
colours. Now by a concerted effort i 
handloom fabrics and designs m i 
become popular even among of 
sophisticated who set the et i 
Materials more integral both to 
climate, our culture, and 0 
of dress are back in the defni 
consciousness. It has been 4 
case of influencing the atti 
large sections of the people. 


So let us take the obvious 


tage of our poverty, ou 
economy. We don’t navaa trad i 
to waste. But we 90 a jn br 


> 
2 = 


tion in values. Simp ia ken 
has been a ‘status ae Pw 
past and it happens oy, aby 
thing we need nob ee atti for 
does not imply endon al weet dro 
of asceticism and sel gure BY Pto 


not want to deny ple cople 
do want to prevent re cine’. 
believing that please 
to bits of ina bra 
millions of lights: ing i) 
opportunity of ee f of exe 
against the vulgari y 
waste. Let us take 1 


T 
and 
tudes 
alues f 
Duj 
) dis. 
L he Jo 0 § 
more 
row, 
ma | THE WASTE MAKERS By Vance Packard. 
that David McKay Company, New York. 1960. 
were The standard of development of the American 
and economy has long been the envy of the rest of the 
s, 10 world, and for good reason, too. At the end of World 
who War II Henry Luce hailed this as the American cen- 
ad f tuy. Epithets ranging from ‘God’s own country’ to 
ition, little Golden America’ have been used to describe the 
oi USA, On returning home after visits to the States, 
cline our industrialists have rightly felt depressed with the 
dge mot the economy in this country and the yawning 
E eee the two. No commentary on this could 
rot, | We Rn $ quent than the one by Fairfield Osborn— 
ha A ae have used more of the world’s resources 
vine had t 40 years than all the peoples of the world 
ee wed in the 4,000 years of recorded history upto 
pion 3 tan an is be ; € TEN 9 
yout fi earth,’ ecoming aware of the limits of the 
fom Against thi 
ples ff that nar background it is interesting to know 
quite Made q Bee ting American observers who have 
es% T foung much in ng study of American society and have 
f minatu of it to be depressed with, while not being 
vate f Packarg is one its splendid achievements. Vance 
vet | m tican scene Such conscientious student of the 
one) f A idden Ree ee made a mark when he wrote 
J AGA by. The ee and The Status Seekers, now 
tee Seek to hit atte. Makers, all colourful titles 
kept Out into th e nail on the head. He aims to 
Widely ush ME pon what is known but normally 
ia us eref i i 
P| abe aa and discussed ore, while his books are 
f %& es of anguish , they produce understand- 
Š te tends agai and denial from many quarters, 
È a mst the brand image that sales _ 
he autpa o "me, money and energy in 
Values Or is concerned with the larger 
a National pers of the more fundamental 
Rica, Ound to le a A study like The Waste Ma- 
Bye Way of ad to a serious re-appraisal of the 
Lea life, which i ; $ 
Stang. aSide th on is Its primary object. 
Prd of liyin, wll remaining pockets with a 
~~ "8, Vance Packard’s case is that 
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the American economy has reached such a saturation 
point that unplanned abundance can only be maintain- 
ed by a corresponding measure of planned but un- 
controlled waste in the face of dwindling resources. In 
consequence industry has to employ high-pressure 
sales promotion and advertising at fantastic expense 
to persuade the buyer to buy what he does not need, 
and then to waste it more and more. If durability at 
one time was a Strong selling point, it is changeability 
now. The range of perishable goods has been increased. 
enormously and even extended to such marks of the 
status seeker as refrigerators and automobiles. The 
author describes this disease as ‘consumerism’, con- 
sumption for consumption’s sake, leading to the ever- 
increasing commercialisation of every aspect of life. 


He analyses the developing dilemma posed by 
ever-mounting productivity in the U.S. and by the 
logical or human responses of the marketing people 
to it. But he does not deny that it is easier to try to 
diagnose a developing situation than to assess what 
this situation implies for the future, or to suggest what 
if anything can or should be done about it, particular- 
ly when it appears to be unique in the history of — 
mankind and there are no obvious precedents to go by. 


From the developing dilemma and the nine strate- 
gies employed in response to it, we are taken through 
its implications out into some suggested courses, which 
rest on restoring pride in prudence and quality, res- 
pecting the eternal balance, facing the unmet chal- 
lenges and achieving an enduring style of life. How 
this dilemma seen? The pointer to the study is giv 
in the form of a quotation from Dorothy L. Say 
says in her Creed or Chaos that ‘a a 
consumption has to be artificially stim 
to keep production going is a socie 
trash and waste, and such a societ; 
sand’, Is this a fair esti 
American economy on whic: 
SOM UC een 

Once fabulously 
resources, we are wa 


K 
ey 


a have-not nation and is becoming more so every 
month, and that U.S. industrial firms are grinding up 
more than half of the natural resources processed each 
year on this planet for the benefit of 6 per cent of the 
planet’s people. The great challenge of coping with 
this fabulous productivity is diagnosed as becoming a 
major national problem, which in its turn is inspiring 
some ingenious responses and disquieting changes. 


The waste makers are those who are seeking to 
make their fellow citizens more prodigal in their daily 
lives, but there is no intention in the book to uncover 
any villains. The author is definite that a charge of 
rape can not be sustained, much less one of seduction, 
by any adult when consent or cooperation has been 
given, There is a strong vested interest in waste. That 
is all. The waste makers manage to get away with it 
through highly developed audio-visual techniques of 
persuasion. While historians may allude to this as the 
Throwaway Age, there seems to be no solution until 
ways and means can be found of pumping this vast 
surplus into corresponding deficit areas even on a 
throwaway basis. 


All this is not to suggest that genuine techno- 
logical improvements are not being made. The push- 
button and long-distance dialling telephone and the jet 
passenger airplane are improvements that are said 
to have produced considerable enchantment among 
consumers, But, at the same time, we are asked how 
much should we rejoice when an electric company in- 
troduces a toaster with nine buttons, which makes it 
possible to obtain a piece of toast in any of nine 
shades? How much should we rejoice when another 
company introduces a mechanical martini-stirring 
spoon, which relieves the person Stirring from the 
labour of twisting his wrist? And which American 
housewife is not dreaming of the day when she can 
prepare breakfast by simply flicking a bedside switch, 
which will turn on an electronic recipe maker coded 
on punch cards? The average United States family 
is already spending five hundred dollars of its income 
each year just for the packaging, and in some 


instances the package costs ten times as much as the 
product inside. 


What is the remedy? There is no prescription that 
can be dispensed by the nearest chemist. The confu- 
Sion between ends and means has to be sorted out. 
Such confusion leads to an unhealthy desire to imi- 
tate, to compare and compete, just for its own sake. 
It is not clear thinking that is dangerous, but unclear 
or nuclear thinking, that is, Enduring satisfaction can 
only spring from a search for deeper values, for which 
_ there must be time available or set aside for some 

contemplation and serious reading, not just casually 
_ but habitually. Possession is a means to higher satis- 

faction, not to corruption and corrosion, not an end 
in itself. All this and more, too, is suggested in the 
concluding section of the book as courses, There is a 
parting shot—'The central challenge seems to be this: 
Americans must learn to live with their abundance 
witht ut being forced to impoverish their spirit by 
being damned fools about it’. 


= A. K. Banerjee 
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PARKINSON'S LAW OR THE pypg 


PROGRESS By C. Northcote SOUT 
Murray, London. 1958. Parkinson, rae ap 
THE LAW AND THE PROFITS By ¢ oe 
Parkinson. John Murray, London. 1960, Notthe, č i 
Those who teach or else compile text-b m 
reference literature on constitutional histo OOks an se 
public administration, finance anq curren} DOlities m 
have always sought to give the impression a ts A 
world is more or less a rational place. Electi at the | t i 
thus visualized as the fool-proof method of ons ate : 
representatives from amongst those wh Oosing f man 


Om the peop, f sons 


trust. The process is assumed to be one pb i 

; e yY whi ine 
wisest and best of these become Ministers oh oa 
Public revenue is conceived as the ceiling limitine t ie 
extent of expenditure, while the civil servants if cabir 


assumed as being recruited on the basis of efficieng f dates 
and work-load. 


Such assumptions, howsoever wise and good, ar F 

mere figments of the teacher’s mind, For, in Teality, f rises 
i ffay - t 

a set of altogether different laws governs the course of 


events. To know the truth, as it is rather than as P ofu 
ought to be, one has only to be acquainted with } gross 
Parkinson, particulary his two laws which reveal th W 2. 
secrets of administration and public finance, Thee a, resul 
laws, dressed in a deceptively opaque garb of jet, g mine 
speak for Parkinson’s devastatingly meticulous know: jp ten 
ledge of reality. a 
The first law, contained in Parkinson’s Law or the fac, 
Pursuit of Progress, reveals the secret of administra: tring 
tive bodies. Generally, the learned as also the illiterate nub 
have the conviction that in matters of civil or publ : 
administration the chief factors taken into considera j Histo 
tion are economy and efficiency in work. ye | TA 
is farther from the truth. For the principle u ine strate 
really governs the functioning of the adminisina Taxa 
bodies is the one which allows them to develo it ou 
own peculiar environment in which they can Thus ff Conse 
and perpetuate themselves down the yea omple: I {ore 
‘work expands to fill the time available for its a Ripe 
tion’, and administrators multiply, irrespective depay 
volume of work required to be handled. this A tials 
é 3 i erpetuate econ 
The two motive forces which P pordinat ae 
growth are: ‘An official wants to multiply a othe | the 
not rivals’, and, ‘Officials make work for anil the Beh 
While administrators multiply in a rising Py o with f toy 
importance of the work swells in ‘direct Tired “f hay, 
time to be spent’. More hands are now oa fre T 
what one did before, and yet none, for a Top 
activity, is necessarily unoccupied. yold: me Ofte 
The law is not deduced out of tht stile | pad 
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is amply supported by statistical evident ation lt in.” 
interested in greater details and inform ie page| |, tn 
subject would benefit much if they tUP e nid | bine 
his book, The Evolution of Political Thome q bing 
has surprisingly enough written from pose sa h 
end in serious vein). The Admiralty tly and ont : 
sibilities, one would suppose, are ‘eC’, 1p r 
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in í parkinson’s second law, ‘governmental expenditure 
sly, jses to meet and exceed public revenue’, has the same 
ooh f surprising simplicity as his first. It affects everyone 
asi; } of us, for we all pay taxes and often feel that we 
with | gosly overpay them. The Law and The Profits, which 
| the | ba complete book dealing with taxation and wastes 
Thee, resulting thereof, seeks therefore to unveil the 
jest J principles which underlie the juggernaut of public 
noy- f menue and taxation. Its purpose is mainly ‘to show 


that there are limits to the collection of revenue and 
that evils multiply when these limits are ignored’. In 
ict, as Parkinson shows, a greatly reduced revenue 


rings about ‘an improvement, not a decline, in the 
Mblic services’. 


‘The analysis presented begins by tracing the 
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ments seem unable to move without incurring the 
loss of millions’. 

In the field of education matters are infinitely 
worse. ‘People are largely taught what they are 
Supposed to know about life by television, radio, 
cinema, newspapers and books’. Teaching turns into 
educationalism. ‘Broadly speaking, the difference 
between teaching and educationalism is that the 
teacher takes a difficult subject and strives to make it 
relatively easy, the educationaliser’ takes a simple 
subject, (which he has failed to master) and makes it 
seem practically impossible’. ‘Education expands to 
fill the time available’, and becomes more and more 
expensive. ‘Schools have to be built almost entirely 
of glass, so as to admit the sun, and have then to 
be fitted with plastic blinds in order to exclude it’. 

The educational mission of government is not 
confined to the classroom. The adults too have to 
be taught. Each conscientious adult, therefore, con- 
Siders it his duty to educate the other adult. Even civil 
servants, who in all likelihood began their adult lives 
with dreams of authorship and only reluctantly 
accepted the role of bureaucrat, plunge into print at 
the public’s expense. Their works, which are mostly 
of the nature of Making and Preserving Apple Cider 
or Teachers of Children Who Are Mentally Retarded, 
are only minor masterpieces of ambiguity. The cost 
is excessive. Not only efforts and resources are wasted 
on printing and stationery, but also much of the time 
that the civil servant would have saved otherwise. 
‘Official verbiage is more expensive than would at 
first appear, wasting the time of the author and 
recipient alike’. 

Parkinson’s note, notwithstanding the extra- 
vagances which he often records, is one of urgent 
questioning. His narrative, even in its smallest 
detail, fits into any frame, whether it be the U.K. or 
India. Much of what Parkinson states can be 
verified by having a careful look at the Indian scene. 
In fact, a research recently undertaken into the 
growth of Indian officials in the central government 
services gave his law the place of universality. For 
the average yearly increase in the number of Indian 
officials was surprisingly within the limits of ‘5.17 
per cent to 6.56 per cent’. 3 

Parkinson has opened up a new vista. Investiga- 
tions on the lines indicated by him would be both 
revealing as also useful. Much work still needs to 
be done. For instance, though Parkinson says nothing 
about the growth of the unskilled staff, a study of 
recruitment of peons and daftaries in the central 
services (Indian) might indicate that the factors 
which perpetuate their growth are to be found in 
tracks still unexplored, as for example, the architec- 
tural shape of the office-building, the area of its 
location, the attitude of the unskilled staff towards 
the officials and their subordinates, and the lik 
If only instead of investigating, say, into the eco! 
mics of cowdung, whose economies are known more: 
to the farmers and of no consequence either to 
economic planning or theoretical] economics, 
sonian researches are undertaken, more re: 
light would reach the brain chamber of 
teachers alike. ` ak ah ; 
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illness, accident or death. 


This gets precedence over all Express and Urgent messages, 
but costs the same as the usual Express Telegram 


When booking such a telegram write “PRIORITY” ~ 


HELP US 
SERVE YOU BETTER 


POSTS & TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT .. 


a: 
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- Offer the satisfaction of smoking a 
premium blend of rich Virginia tobaccos. 
Serve the Filtron Filter which gives you 
full flavour satisfaction. Present the smooth- 
ness and taste of a good cigarette. Invite | 

them to.smoke the international filter | 


cigarette. 


make vours MATINEE 
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when tomorrow comes... 


For him a spade is not yet a spade. 


The telegraph wires hum a strange tune, the 
distant drone of a plane means faraway places, mystery. 


And imitating father is a new kind of play. 


When tomorrow comes, play will turn to work. 
Life will take on a different purpose. A spade 


will be a spade, and care will be part of living. 


Today's striving and effort is for the world 
k he will grow into, a world that offers a little more— 


a little less of the care, a little more of the joy. 


Today, as in the past, our products help to make homes 

cleaner, healthier, happier. But today we are also working for, «e 
Tomorrow, when the evergrowing urge for better living Sa 
will demand still greater efforts. And we shall be i Š 
ready with wider service, new ideas, new products... 


To a Se 
pec’ and Tomorrow... Hindustan Lever serves the ho 
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Jute earns Rs. 11 mecrones a year 


helped by 
TATA-MERCEDES-BENZ 


trucks 


se, ire bo zis 


You can't be late with ienis when you're ntina Rs, 115-crores â, 
year in vital forelgn exchange—and most. Jute farmers and exporters 
take no chances,..they prefer TATAMERCEDES-BENZ trucks to speed 
es ž 1 ee golden harvest to ships’-side Safely, swiftly, economleally! vast 
PA : /The star that pea OW full well thelr responsibility towards the ar 
hauls a fortune e sens ee you'll notice they keep a majority of TA 

s hard at work.all across the country. 


| *‘TATA-MERCEDES- BENZ 


_ TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE CO: LTD. 


Sane ee Automobile Division:148 Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1" 
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r i Westinghouse 


medical, therapeutic 
& industrial 
X-ray equipment 


to be manufactured in India this year 


ESCORTS at the service of 
India’s Five Year Plans with 
the world’s best equipment 
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Z 

M'AN 
Diesel Engines, 
Boilers, Steam 
Turbines, Cranes, 
Rolling Stock, 
Sluice Gates, 
Pumps & Bridges 
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Massey- « 
Ferguson {$ 
Tractor with™ 

Implements, Acces- 


sories, Trailers and 
Spare Parts 


-Ray Electro- 
Medical and Allied 
Equipment 


AEG 


Electric Locomo- 
tives, Electric 
Traction Equip- 
ment for Rolling “$ 
Stock. Marine Ë 
Heavy and Light 
Electrical Equip- 
ment of every 
type 

e o o o o ọ @ @ @ 


MAHLE 


Pistons known for 
their Reliability 
Efficiency and Dur- 
bility 


GOETZE 


The Piston Rings manu- 
factured to outper- 
form and outlast all 
other rings 
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ELTRA 


Tubular and flat 
eating elements 


SCHAKU . 


The Fully Auto- 
matic Centre 
Buffer Coupler 
with Automatic 
Brake Connection 


Rheinmetall 


Double,acting hydrau- 
lic Shock Absorbers 
for Railway Rolling 
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Air and Vacuum 
Brakes with KE 
Triple Valve for 
Railway Vehicles 


ESCORTS LIMITED 


Sermonti ee 


aC 


aA NEW DELHI : 
BOMBAY - CALCUTTA - MADRAS - PATNA - KANPUR 


Branches: 
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‘Rising standards of living are finding their 
way into the remotest village and are com- 


Ing within the reach of people with quite 


modest means. Consider Kerosine, for 


instance, which by bringing illumination 
to the humblest home is playing a part in 
this welcome development. By the end of 


‘the Third Plan, Burmah - Shell 


for tomorrow’s 


estimates 


The comforts of life are spreading 


needs 


> 


i i i “around 
that demand for Kerosine will be aa 
2.9 million tons, or well over oo ee 
gallons a year. There can be no quest! 


ion 
3 xploratio 
the first priority should be the exp ine 


ing 


and production of indigenous crude a 
second priority must be to expand re (ee 
capacity in India. Oil is essential > a that 
mic growth and Burmah- Shell believe 
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That is what is meant 
by the appointment of i 
INDMAG Private Ltd. pa 
as sole representatives i 
in India for DEMAG 
well-known for 
their mechanical equipment k 
for the mining industry ] 
blast furnaces i 
steelworks, rolling mill plants and foundries i 
electro-metallurgical and ig 
electro-chemical plants 
cranes and loading installations 


of industrial fulfilment igl 


of every description for harbours 
shops and storeyards 
electric hoist blocks 
reciprocating, turbo-,axial-flow 
and rotary sliding-vane compressors 
pneumatic tools, diesel engines 
excavators, high-capacity gas producers 
sintered iron, structural steelworks 
steel bridges, steel structures for 
hydel-irrigation schemes and drilling rigs. 
Ve 
INDMAG offer you 
complete engineering services 
under the direct supervision 
of engineers trained by DEMAG, 


mr 


\ 
- is : 


say op PRIVATE LIMITED 


Stree 
et, “splay: hee i 
6! ; nha SWV baht House” Waudby Road, Fort, Bombay. Delhi—United Commercial Bank Building, Parliament 
“Eat, Salore. 4 3 Caleutta—2, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1. Bangalore—Industvial Agencies, Bombay House, 
3 May 1961 Madras—Sukumar & Company, “Vanguard House” 11/12, Second Line Beach, Macras-l. 
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e r | 


AT 25, | AT 35 
I took an ANTICIPATED | | received Rs. 2,000 
ENDOWMENT POLICY | In time to send my son 
á for Rs. 10,000 | to a boarding schoo! 


Hef 
a: \c i 
\ 


gooo 


i was paid another 

Rs. 2,000 wħlich helped 
towards my daughter's 
marriage 


N 


DUUN 


HOW ANTICIPATED ENDOWMENT ee AE 


“The Anticipated Endowment Policy is 
Life Insurance ina very attractive 


form. Besides insuring the life of the 

policyholder, it provides him with cash 
] lump sums at certain intervals during 
the currency_of the policy. Here is 


„the ideal way to plan your finances and / 
at the same time to guarantee the 
Security of your family. The premiums 
naturally vary (in the example 
illustrated above it was about Rs. 47 
a month), depending upon many 
jfactors—such as your age, the insured 
aenn, the policy- -period, etc. 


Ask a Life Insurance Agent to explain how the Re aie eal 
Endowment Policy can help you. es 


n Ne a There is no substitute oo LIFE INSU RANCE 
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Can you imagine how poor the 
world would be without salt? 
Your food wouid lcse its savour; A 

there would be no paper to 
write on: no leather for shoes; 
no glass to replace the broken 

window panes; no medicine k s 

for the ailing. za 


In olden days man used common 
salt as an article of currency and 
commerce, but the scientists of 
today have turned Ít to richer and : 
more varied uses. Out of it they 
produce such basic heavy chemicals as 
soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda, 
magnesium chloride and bleaching powder. 
These chemicals are used in the manufacture 
of paper, leather, glass, soap, textiles, phar- 
maceuticals, and other useful commodities. 


From the boundless sea as its ore mine, 

Tata Chemicals recover salt and other 
marine products to convert them 
Into alkalis and heavy chemicals 

so essential to Indian 

industry- 


Tata Chemicals Ltd 


BOMBAY HOUSE, BRUCE STREET, BOMBAY i, 
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TRAVELS IN A PALANQUIN 


Dreaming of distant lands where Bedouin 
bands rove free, of leaf-laced forests 
where tigers prowl, of peacock boats an 
rolling seas...dreaming inside an © 
palanquin which became for the boy 
Rabindranath a magic carpet taking him 
to far-away places of enchantment 
When wanderlust was within ae 
Rabindranath would creep into t 
palanquin which belonged to his grant 
mother’s days, pull down the cunta 
close his eyes and away he wou d Eai 
later life the Poet wandered all ove? 
world finding excitement, advent © ife 
beauty in the ‘festival of COR Sol 
around him—the ‘truth’ of a chil 

» dream created within a palanquin- 


ISSUED BY 


DUNLOP 


VELL 
IN A SERIES ON 'TAGORE THE TRA 
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SHE LOOKS 


| = LIKE A MILLION | 
I ‘BUT PAYS THE SAME! ; 
Prass x mite eee = 
un ALLY faster, smoother, lovelier, more luxurtous—yet you pay no more by 


l by London | Fleeting hours of pampered comfort...smooth, vibration-free flight — 
Pw, Stratosphere as the mighty Rolls-Royce engines waft your palace in the 
P —“49n. Sheed, luxury, leg room, elbow room, head room...but NO MORE TO PA ls 


| 
| 6 flights a week to London via the Middle East and Euro 
J ee Rar rs A 


hs eR ine Tg NT f 


ASR -INDIA 


WN ASSOCIATION WITH B.0.A.C. AND QANTAS 
` A A, : 3 
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` seeds, and has very low toxicity to humans, domestic 
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Protect 
your profits ! 


use FLIT 406 win GAPTAN 


the scientific fungicide that guards your <: 


FARMERS rely on FLIT 406 to protect field crops, 
flowers and vegetables from fungus diseases. It contains 
the amazing chemical ‘Captan’, which encourages 
better plant emergence, guards against rot during 
transport and storage. 

Protect your profits by using FLIT 406... from seed- 
buying to crop-selling. It’s simple to spray or mix with 


animals and beneficial insects. FLIT 406 can be used 
very effectively in combination with insecticides, too. 
For complete application and technical information, 
contact your nearest STANVAC Office or write to 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, P. O. Box 355, Bombay 1. 
* Active constituent: 
N-Trichloromethylthiotetrahydrophthalimide 50% 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
{Incorporoted in the U.S.A. with Limited Liability) 
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Do you read THE 
ECONOMIC WEEKLY 


You should 


A journal a current economic an d- 


poli tical affairs, it is in its thirteenth i 
year of pablic iaaa a widely respected 


journal both here and abroad. 


In THE ECONOMIC 
| WEEKLY new political and. 


Economic concepts are projected and — 
debated by specialists. — There i IS some- — r 
thing to interest - every. serious student a 


of today’ S- = 


he price per copy. is s0 
or Rs, 24 for the year, ALL you have Í 
a -in to The Cire la f 
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MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BAG 6155 Boma, 


ghich seeks to reflect, through free discussion, non-political specialist, too, has voiced his a 3 
: f Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, has been possible to answer a real need m S, la tyy 
roblem is debated by writers belonging to different the facts and. ideas of this age and to help te m 
- Opinions expressed have ranged from congress arrive at a certain degree of cohesion ikiyi 
from sarvodaya to communist to swatantra, The facing the problems of economics, of RA a 


management/RAJ THAPAR circulation/RACHEL GRENFELL prodnction/GANESH 


Hill, Bombay-6. Telephone: 75769. Single copy: Rs. 1; 2 s8: S7 
8. Reproduction of material prohibited except with the permissio? 
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THE WRITER AT BAY 


a symposium on 
the problems of the writer 
in our country 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
An attempt to focus attention on 
several aspects of the crisis. 


THE CRISIS 
Sachchidananda Vatsyayan, a prominent 
Hindi poet, writer and critic. 


IDENTIFICATION 
Bishnu Dey, a leading Bengali poet who is 
active in literary movements. 


THREE CAŲSES 
Ka Naa Subramanyam, well-known Tamil 
novelist, short-story writer and playwright. 


SAHIBS AND BABUS 3 ; 
Mulk Raj Anand, novelist and critic, Editor ; va 
of ‘Marg’ Magazine, writes in English. © =o 


THE FAILURES ` À! s 
Gangadhar Gadgil, a Marathi writer who has 
won several prizes, both here and abroad. 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
= Ismat Chugtai, a much acclaimed 
short-story writer in Urdu. 


BOOKS ee 
Reviewed by Shree Kant Varma, A. K. Banerjee, 


i Nissim Ezekiel, Aban Kapadia, Ranjit Gupta, 
Š ‘ Ka Naa Subramanyam and Subrata Banerjee. 


FURTHER READING : F 
A selected and relevant bibliography. 


COVER ae sh 
Designed by Abhijit Barua. 
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The problem 


SHAKESPEARE’S agonised cry, ‘Why is my 
verse so barren of new pride?’, gnaws at the 
heart of every Indian writer today. It is not as 
if he lacks the tools; for every literary language 
in India has acouired a new richness in recent 
times. The average writer today can turn his 
pen with felicity to a greater range of subjects 
than even two decades ago. And he certainly 
has a wider audience. 


It is even possible for a writer of modest 
reputation to live on his writings. Conventions 
have broken down and society daily acquires 
new mobility and dynamism. The writer can 
now grapple with many more problems of society 
and the mind with greater courage and a far 
more radical approach than he would have dared 
to twenty years ago. What is more, boldness 
and courage, far from repelling the reader, 
attract notice and even animated discussion. 


There is a wider circulation of books, and 
library facilities have increased. There is now 
a much bigger reading public with greater 
awareness and appreciation, with discrimina- 
tion for the nuances of language. The average 
reader will even discuss literary form with almost 
as much zest as the content. To all intents 
and purposes, therefore, the Indian writer today 
has a fairer field than ever before. 


And yet the Indian writer seems stricken 
with a strange sterility. He looks over his 
Shoulder wistfully at the great days that are 

no more. He is afraid that life is passing him 
by. He feels that he has it in him to give but 
he can not. He can not blame his tools for 
thanks to his forbears and to himself, his lan- 
_ guage, if properly used, is Sensitive, crisp and 
pleasing. He would be effective, but can not. 
And he does not even know the reason why, 


_ It would be naive to attempt a pat explana- 
-~ No explanation, however neat and con- 
» Can trace the fact of an author’s steri- 
ick to 1e Cause, which must be quite com- 
economic, political and educational. 
are scores of periods in history 


nacceptable to attri-- 
veme nt to individual 


eee 
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talent. No individual talent blossom: 
genius other than on congenia] Soil, S into 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison t is 
is congenial to economic, politica] ang 
progress may certainly not þe congeni 
rary achievement. A dark period in a 
history may be quite congenial to liter 
tion. 

The late ‘twenties and the early ’thir 
this century illustrate this point. 
economic crisis of the late ‘twenties Dut the 
world in the doldrums. Despair was in the air 
and the writer certainly did not have the best 
of working conditions. The ‘thirties of course 
threw everything into darkness and ushered in 
great conflicts. On the one hand, this decade 
gave birth to the new scientific revolution and, 
on the other, br i mankind face to face 
with new danger This, of course, stimulated 
the entire writing community of the West and 
brought about a brief creative period in European 
and even American literature, 

One can, of course ue that for the Eur- 
american writer the issues were most challeng- 
ing and real and the writer felt called upon to r 
rise to the occasion. Indeed he rose to gret f 
heights. But the ’thirties did not present as 
challenging and real an Indian situation to the 
Indian writer and yet the latter reaped an un- 
expectedly rich harvest during that period, To 
say the least, the Indian writer today has not 
surpassed his achievements of the ’thirties. 


The ’thirties did not present as much of a 
ferment and ecstasy in the objective Indian 
situation as the fifties do today. For without | 
a doubt it is only today that the strange and | 
tragic fact of history and life called India stands 
transformed in exasperating beauty. Yet, tg 
writer’s pen was then moved by a far gren 
ferment and ecstasy. It is doubtful if this i 
be explained by the mere statement that AE 
writer of the ‘thirties had still the aging Sm 
warts to look up to for advice and encourag 


Social 
al to lite. 


country’s 
ary crea- 


ties of 
The great 


; al i 
ment. Or that he was reaping the aa | 
of their achievements. There must be | 
reasons. 


f 

One slick explanation which will eae 
the edge of one’s tongue is that the writen ation | 
is much more cocooned in his own Sase a 
which he can not break through. a 
now than when he was in the thick of 


| 
in uniform in the late ‘twenties and the nomic: 

| 

| 


He is more aware of the complexity ©’ Sore fat ff 
social and political forces and, ther 
more chary of venturing forth for 

Today, the writer feels less of # js 20 
and has ruefully discovered that the pen of His 
mightier than the sword. He is less St e know 
answers and he does not know that He si 
them at all. He is afraid to tread. certain 
more self-conscious and far more ee 


Oe me a ee NA 


ee Sri A SB eg GB ee Oo ee ae ee 


NIN NA he ere 


ae Eeee 


man’s flight into outer space, 


A host 


“him down. i 
Pred years old educational system have 


gun to show through every pore. An 
now bes designed and devoted entirely to the 
e i assured small sum of money at the 
aag ap month, a dowry, a home, a pension 
p~ rovident fund have begun to tell, espe- 
AE ren these aims are no longer valid, 
He to inflation and a perpetual economic 

Nirad Chaudhuri has somewhere observ- 
w a hundred years ol education has lured 
pall-bearers to a grammarian’s 


crisis. 
ed ho 
away all 
funeral. 


The sum of original thought in philosophy, 


the humanities and the natural sciences in the ` 


last hundred years has been small. Much of 
the enduring work on any aspect of India’s life 
and thought has been the gift of foreigners. A 
foreign language stultified the processes of ori- 
ginal thought and we neglected to extend the 
resources of our languages to all departments 
of knowledge. None of our languages feels full 
enough to measure up to modern knowledge. 


We are still far from entering unequivocal- 
ly the age of technological revolution and in 
Spite of our science laboratories and research 
centres we are nowhere near the threshold of 
a scientific revolution which began in the 
oe And yet, as C.P. Snow has recently 
aie ee to explain, there already exist two 
takes ees among the educated: the one which 
and e in its education in the humanities 
Maa R which has gone in for science. 

ey seldom meet in the West, but their 


Snor: 
oe ance of each other in our country is even 
te profound, 


Inga, thing magnifies in the thick air of 
the philoso ee seldom knows the poet or 
cane ical writer, the painter or sculptor 
aa to the hysteria whipped up after 
Course wit Sali writer scarcely thinks of inter- 
Ndian a Gujerati or Malayali intellectual. 

A eens greatest ambition is to be 

i ee elish and published in the 
ta, Never ae or the United States of Ame- 
ae Teorganic. the language of his neighbour. 
seq Y 0 sation of the States has established 
feo She ee and young teachers are 
a g0vernmen between universities of dif- 
Jack S disint ans. The Indian intellectuals 
Horners “ting into a horde of Little 

» ach in his prison thinking of 


3 


ommunication. Digjtjggd brar aoşamaj K Te. ey. Che et X food Str and authority-rid- 


den Akadamis do their best to seduce them into 
their corners with mouthfuls of pious bribes. 

There is a new emphasis on education in 
the natural sciences, born less perhaps out of 
a belief in the scientific and industrial future 
of India than a hope that such an education 
will help where a literary education has failed 
to assure a steady income at the end of the 
month, a home, a dowry, a pension and a pro- 
vident fund. The scientist and the humanist 
in India seldom meet or understand one an- 
other’s language. What is worse, they fast seem 
to be developing contempt for each other. 

The creative writer thinks that it is none 
of his business to take the common man through 
his paces in the various departments of know- 
ledge and shows little interest in writing about 
them, hardly realising that such indifference 
really cuts at the roots of his own being. Dis- 
heartened with the international maze, with 
the idols of his youth demolished, he feels 
cynical towards politics nearer home. He thinks 
he knows all the answers, or at least the end 
of it all, and considers it ridiculous to put on 
any uniform: 

He is even reluctant to discuss things in 
public. This cuts him off from the mainstream 
of life and politics and pushes him into greater 
isolation. Not anxious to travel a great deal 
and see things for himself, he finds it difficult 
to relate his own life to the country’s successive 
five-year plans nor does he know the plans well 
enough, either on paper or on the ground, to 
be able to tell where they oppose each other or 
where they fall short. His social conscience does 
not sting him hard enough to ask why and how 
the priorities of the plan are lopsided. He ima- 
gines this is not his concern. He submits his 
son without a protest to the same education 
which stultified him in a former age. 

Life has suddenly gone so rigid for him that 
he does not think of moving up and down the 
social scale to enrich his experience, and he 
thinks that it is perhaps just as well. He knows 
that it is no longer possible to look into one’s 
heart and write and that one must also look 
into the respiratory system, the digestive system, 
the reproductive system and the cerebral cortex. 
But he is not sure that he cares to know the 
physiology of his own country any more. 

This indeed must be a terrible thing and the 
pity of it is that there is more numbness than 
terror. Like Arjuna he can hardly lift his bow 
any more. There can be no One answer and 
perhaps it does not lie any more with the writer 
to answer. Perhaps the entire social fabric must 
grope and strive for an answer. 

But the writer can at least articulate the 
issues. For, even while at bay, he can scarce- 
ly afford to turn his\face away in apathy or 
disdain. Responsibility must weigh him down ~ 
and not a day but something is recalled, his 
conscience or his vanity appalled. 
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The crisis 


| Sackhidanarda Vatiyayan 


CRISIS, at least in the context of 
literature, is first of all an 
awareness of crisis: a matter of 
the writer’s consciousness. With- 
out such awareness, objective 
situations may exist on various 
levels—social, economic, moral— 
but it would be more appropriate 
to talk of them as problems faced 
by the writer in those respective 
fields. 

I therefore hesitate to talk of 
‘the crisis facing the Indian writer’. 
I doubt if a general awareness of 
crisis exists, and I have met more 
Indian writers without it than 
with, even amongst the disgruntl- 
ed ones (who should now perhaps 
be called the ‘angry’ ones). Anger 
is fashionable; disillusionment is a 
reality, but an exploration of the 
causes rarely leads one to this 
Sense of crisis, however interesting 
and instructive it might otherwise 
be. 

In discussions of the predica- 
ment of the writer today, one often 
finds a comparison of the ’thirties 
and the present decade. I think 
that such a comparison is very 
useful. But I think also that, more 
often than not, the wrong things 
are counterposed; the conclusions 
ereire are wrong and mislead- 
ng. 

If the ’thirties gave clearer or 
Stronger evidence of dynamic writ- 
ing than the present decade, I 
think that one Should look deeper 
for the reason than many do. It 
is no use Saying that the present 
is more ‘challenging’. And it is 
absurd to talk of ‘ecstasy in the 
objective Indian situation’, 

We have to consider the situa- 
tion in the ‘thirties, as well as that 
Pertaining today, from two diffe- 
Tent sides. The ferment observed 
in the earlier decade, and the 

vigou: / writer’s response, 
Que neither to one set of fac- 
Or to another, but to 


a 


i p! 

violen f th i 
yi ce o eir j | 

other. pS on Cy) yi 

In the 'thirties, on the oneal” 

a great many issues had hena is 

crystalised and stood in sharp ut | Fi 

ine; what is more, this crystal, a 

tion had occurred for the first tlm f pr 

and the shock nad the agi n 

bower Of uniqueness. On the othe # an 
standards of value sii 

ed and were accepted as vali} | 

it was in the context of this fram | ere 

of values that the shock founds } ide 

real significance. This was th § be 


source of dynamism: the possibi A oat 


lity of a genuine moral indigm f ag 
tion still existed. However precip: ff Ih 
tous and dangerous, the path wa ff eve 
clearly indicated: the writer — 0) the 
some writers — took it. q sh 
The same can hardly be sit efi 
about the late ‘fifties. Undoubtely foo 
the issues are bigger: thii a 
magnitude almost defies ee a 
hension. But mere bigness is H the 
enough: it can appal or oa ct 
but need not necessarily POS o 
a constructive response. vel 
The issues are not only too PM p 
they are confused. And the jf knc 
doubt ans 
of value have all become mone 
Here again, it is not eee, facto" He 
of factors or another s jn orde! th 
which should be Cone axis Af T 


to formulate the writer 
is the impact of the one 
other. And it appears t2 
the way these fac Ors 


n i = 
upon each other a ia hd i 
understand much erase ot . 
happening in our nae sh i 
the writer’s consciou wath 0 Yil 


e 
The relationship is he 


posite of thet pE 
thirties. It 1s viter 
standable that the w 


ng if 
nag a 


yall | 
t off 
feel bewildered and Prusias 
than fired with i S 
spurred to epres . 
While I think tha $ 
tion of the contrast ae 


o understand the dif- 
the situations prevail- 
thirties and today, but 
reciate the state of the 
jt is not my impres- 
even this is fully 
the majority of 
This is, in a sense, a 
d presentation of a larger 
and the writer, parti- 
ince the attainment of 
ce, has been concerned 
and-blood formulations 
problems. It 

ot that he has suddenly he- 
oe more mundane or profit- 
Ended It is only that he has 
felt, I believe with reason, t t he 
present is more propitious for the 
pursuit of such aims than the past 
and even the future. 


e 


writers. 
qessicate 


of a num 


In other words, he is on the 
uest of a common-sense, anti- 
idealistic wave. This would have 
been a natural consequence of the 
attainment of a new status in any 

í age; in the context of the situation 
Ihave delineated above, it becomes 
even more understandable. Earlier 
the issues were clear and the light 
shone bright also; and worldly 
forts by the writer did not seem 


too hopeful of early fruition. 
thei Today the issues are confused and 
mpe f ‘he light is so uncertain as to be 
ismi ff "eacherous: on the other hand, 


a struggle for bread-and-butter 
fast appears to be likely to 


Produce quick results... 


o bis: 
tet a l see a solution? I do not 
btol ee do see hone, if that is any 
tp Swer, But I thi i 
net o Infinit | think there is need 
acto myself ae Patience. I want to tell 
a ea ae at I have it. Tt may be 
si i myself Ctively I am only deluding 
a Ness of o Ut if crisis is an aware- 
l towards oe Surely the first step 
e f ness on is also an aware- 
ai © Possibility of solution. 
nat EN 
on Not At Bay’ 
oa la 
t ue iter mot Ake to visualise the 
i tets ayi: particularly not 
E assumpti class. To start with 
S m iye co on of an aggressive- 
War Uters Euration ts to cor- 
£ ates cature at the este 
EO a gr A $ 
ety ` denon Teup may criticise, 
A in age Cause upheavals 
) t m c out Yr 
here Knvinceq r evolutions; but 
istinct SOmewhere 


ton between the 
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relation of a group within a com- 
munity to that community, and the 
relation of the writer to human 
society as a whole. In the latter 
context I venture to Suggest that 
the writers basic relationship 
must be, can only be, one of har- 
mony, of contact, of being in com- 
munion with. 


This is, of course, a very debat- 
able proposition. But even without 
necessarily establishing the point 
about harmony, one can go on to 
assert that basically what the 
writer must grasp is not things but 
the experience of life: his experi- 
ence of life. To the extent to 
which this grasp is sure, his posi- 
tion is one of certitude and there- 
fore of strength: it is this strength 
that he can deploy constructively. 
Any action flowing from insecurity, 
from a feeling of being ‘at bay’, 
buttressed as it may be by group 
organisation or solidarity, is essen- 
tially action from a position of 
weakness: it may amount to poli- 
tical exigency or astute strategy 
but can not produce healthy litera- 
ture. 


“Not Arrived’ 


Since the ’thirties, or shall we 
say since after the War, the writer 
has been more concerned with his 
situation as a member of a class or 
group than with his predicament 
as himself. This is still the domi- 
nating trend. In other words, he 
has not only not arrived at crisis, 
but is not even heading towards 
it. 

In the ’thirties there were a few 
writers who arrived at the fire- 
ordeal, and even went through it: 
their degree of success is not im- 
portant here because in any case 
the significance of the ordeal and 
its aftermath can only be discuss- 
ed in relation to the individual 
writer. As critics, outsiders, we 
can adjudge the quality of an 
artist’s experience, but to do that 
we have first to see that it has 
value because it is experience, and 
that it is his experience. 


To my mind, this is the crux of 
the general problem today: how- 
ever saddening it may be to have 
to confess it, the truth is that we 
are so much exercised about the 
use of experience as to be negli- 
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gent of the quality of our experi- 
ence of life. There is no urgency 
of self-confrontation: the crisis is 
that there is no crisis. 


Inadequacy 


Having made it clear that the 
essential problem is of concern 
only to the individual writer, I 
can think of the more important 
ones on the lower plane. During 
the last decade, or dodecade, the 
writer has proved woefully inade- 
quate on every occasion on which 
a concerted expression of opinion 
was called for. He has failed to 
rise to the challenge, whether be- 
cause of lack of vision and inade- 
quate appreciation of the situa- 
tion, or of petty jealousy and mu- — 
tual suspicion, or just the absence 
of an organisation through which 
he could express himself. 


To give a few examples off-hand, 
he has not, to any extent, influenc- 
ed the formation or activities of 
literary academies in the States or 
at the Centre; he failed to give a 
clear lead for the revision of Copy- 
right Law (in spite of the P.EN. 
deputation of which the author 
also was a member), failed to in- 
fluence the policies of All India 
Radio in respect of matters of 
vital concern to him. 


Faced with the issue of State aid, 
the community of writers provid- 
ed an unsavoury example of the 
saying about cutting one’s nose to 
spite one’s face: more than one 
conference was convened to con- 
sider the matter, but, while each 
had strong feelings on the subject, 
there seemed more anxiety to 
demolish the credentials of the 
preceding conference than to exert 
constructive pressure. : 


- The community failed again, or 
succeeded only in a small negative — 
way, to influence the fate of the 
Conference of Asian Writers. It was 
unable to give a clear, emphatic 
and generally endorsed expression 
of its views on any importan 
issue — even on issues on which 
strong feelings were held, such as 
the Pasternak affair or C 

border incursions. | 


not confronted himself a 
dividual because he ~ 
concerned with material inte 


that he had been aware of himself 
only as a member of a group. It 
is pathetic that, with so much 
involvement with groups, there 
should be so little effective action. 
All the energy which could haye 
been fruitfully employed is dis- 
sipated in mutually destructive 
bickering. 


Jam sure that every Indian lan- 
guage provides its own examples 
of this unhappy tendency; but 
to confine myself to the one with 
which I am most familiar, I should 
draw attention to the sorry spec- 
tacle provided by Hindi’s ‘little re- 
views’. What should be a reflec- 
tion of the vitality and dynamism 
of a literature is merely an exam- 
ple of petty recrimination and 
jockeying for positions of vantage 
at whatever cost of integrity. The 
partisanship and sectarian intoler- 
ance of coterie magazines is one 
thing; but what we observe is 
frequently not even remotely con- 
cerned with principles—any kind 
of principles: it is an all-in bout 
of mutual mud-throwing. 


It is here, perhaps, that one can 
talk of the writer ‘at bay’—but ‘at 
bay’ against what? 


This can not last. But so far 
there are no language organisa- 
tions that seem equipped to find or 
even determined to look for solu- 
tions. Nor is there an All-India 
organisation. The P.E.N. does not 
have the drive and energy requir- 
ed, and so long as it is merely an 
Indian centre of an international 
Organisation, it is hardly likely 
that it will come up to the demands 
of a national organisation, There 
has been a ray of hope in the All- 
India conferences, but those who 
= have attended them will know how 


_ close they have steer 
re ed to- the 


I have some idea as to 
an answer can come from. age 
t ndividual writers from dif- 
; languages who, as individu- 
Is, s e he enormity of the situa- 
on and are detached enough to 
level. As to when 
c act together— 
not organisa 
voluntary DT Bie 


viduals—one can 
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Bishnu Dey z 
Ta 
THE writer at bay! My first p 1 
tion was, of course, negative a r 
like murmuring: but the writer a q th 
been always at bay. Has there na y 
been a serious writer who did m i 
have to face a crisis—or even a se. his 
ries of crises? th 
We seem to forget this when w of 
consider our past writers, the great we 
progenitors, the pioneers who ar mi 
safely and respectably dead and re- En 
mote from us. ' It is good and only | he 
proper for writers themselves to be | wa 
dissatisfied with themselves, to be cal 
critical of, and to despair of their y tel 
own work and achievement. But aes 
that is no reason why we too should tri 
join in this really complacent cy # do 
in chorus, damning the contempo: llei 
rary writers and romantically got fof 
fying the dead, primarily becals’ i ali 
they are dead and unread! i 
Let us leave apart the unfortut Jj ior 
ate literatures of our county dur: | the 
ing our modern, that is to i ee 
British period and consider the lite Not 
rature of our masters and m? a : 
Even the three undoubtedly n a; 
poets of England—Shakes? at | a 
Milton and Wordsworth—are m i 
because they had that as Tenis! \ T 
quite explicable thing, on if 
Also because their work TV m l th 
their themes, their ina pods bi 
the themes, even in the ie a Fhe 
of their verse, in their TRY" cas Bt) 
imagery, the stress Of ig ps“ J ip 
their growing poets ™ ak 3 
through. er, al 
Or perhaps we can on oj 1 
more immediate Prof aiy SP ot 
7 ; rnation an a 

great writer, inter strange ng 
cepted as such. It is "yim f 
in India we preferred 97 tic, Yai Us 
ise the Sta” h af the 

fer to emphasise b parana oe q 
quil aspect of J abiat that oe a 
his work. Now, it iS "op ai h 


IDES E 
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bindranath does ae p int 

sion of tranquil Peat” peieV? 

poise of perfection: of mit 

tranquility, in cA" proue” 
, passion spent. And 


ut 


ife he © aa z 
ong 10h ellously into this DNs 
self Bes personality very 
mony: ye out that impression or 
nitely Boe jeast during the last 
jeling, Spg of his life. And per- 
thirty ot very careful reading of 
naps 9 some, of his work em- 
Pis aspect of his total 


I think this picture of 
ri fr Europe. 

a we derived from 
Tagore a young and middle-aged 
me in England and Europe during 
ee from before the F 


actually, 


it, and Tagore with the Se ee 
of a limited translation of some of 
nis works had to choose to s ty 
these needs of the spirit. The role 
of a poetical saint, of a sage, who 
wrote verse originally in one of the 
minor languages of the vast British 
Empire, was mantled on him, and 
he wore it very well indeed. And, it 
was honestly natural for him, be- 
cause he did have a set of spiritual 
beliefs, his own development of an 
aesthetic religion. And he had 
tried with all his quiet but tremen- 
dous power to live up to these be- 
lefs. The assumption of the role 
of the beautiful Sage was not at all 
at to these beliefs. But the point 
-f Sthat he had to struggle hard to 
run: plate and personally realise 
a ae people believe some- 
Not made i ma SSos born, 
of God. Y himself with the grace 


odels 
great 
A | Tagore’s Struggle 
i mi f centeg ae the time we ac- 
Js minim » We have all alon 
it of manea his hard struggle, Pe 
wi f himself. discipline he enforced on 
i te ha ti È recurring crises that 
of | 0 the eno © from his early youth 
ass F Hence Nd of his eighty years 
ie im pean and again we find 
E l Kahini a eny teenager Kavi- 
ot Usheg x to the last volume pub- 
ws mata, gp ously, the shadow 
me 3 T “houghts of futility, 
; atest ver the y 
on teps Pa erse of the 
oof the t Was oa © ever had. The 
RP digg’ Were oe at times that 
ot | iyd at Whecusnts of sui- 
d 4 Eh 1015, LY acclaimed he had been 
l ? t | ed, for example, 
f 1 ta ` the 
is tilsig s 


in his paint- 
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kind of fury when he was nearing 
sixty. And while painting, he found 
out that his aesthetic horizon had 
been, due to quite valid reasons, a 
little too restricted or codified, a 
littie too correct. This realisation 
was precipitated by a grave illness, 
during which he remained uncons- 
cious for days. He wrote about this 
state of mind and a kind of rebirth 
of consciousness in Prantik. And 
the seven or eight volumes of verse 
which followed all show how he 
faced his own awful sombre crisis, 
which was indeed one with the Cri- 
sis of Civilisation itself. 


The Last Poem 


The newness and the stark power 
of these poems are obviously an 
examination and a denial of his 
past beliefs with their refined poise 
and calm. But, in fact, they are a 
fitting close to a long career of con- 
stant alertness and awareness and 
an unafraid vision of the crisis of 
life itself. The utter modernity of 
the despair and the strength be- 
yond despair of these last poems 
round off his entire creative life 
with an untranslatable ascetic 
magnificence. Let us only consider 
his very last poem, which he had 
to dictate, and which was published 
unrevised, after his death: 


You have covered the course of 
your creation 

With the nets of varied beguile- 
ment, 

O Lady Guile. 

With expert hands you have 
spread the trap of fake beliefs 

In the life of the simple. 

You have stigmatised greatness 
with this deception, 

You left for him no secret night. 

The path that your star 

Shows him 

Is indeed his heart’s own way, 

It is ever so clear, | 

With spontaneous faith he keeps 
it 


Ever so bright. f j 

Even if he looks twisted, in his 
heart he is straight, 

That is his glory, 

Though men call him cheated. 

He receives the Truth 

In the heart of his heart washed 
clean with its own light, 

Nothing can cheat him, 

He aoe carrying the last reward 

To add to his own collection. 

Only he who has withstood with 
care your guile $ 

Can receive from your hands 

The inexhaustible right to peace. 
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I had been trying to give just an 
idea of the struggle, the constant 
recurrence and realisation of crisis 
in Rabindranath Tagore. He, of 
course, was a creative genius of the 
absolutely supreme order. But what 
is true of him in his greatness was 
true of our other elders who lived 
and worked on a smaller scale. 
Michael Madhusudhan Datta’s life 
and work reveal in their own way 
the tragedy and the protesting 
achievement of an upper-class, 
English-educated, lonely Indian 
with genius who wanted to identify 
himself with all the ardour of a 
passionate nature, with England, 
with Europe, beyond the narrow 
crippling confines of the Indian 
Empire. 

We find the same impact of the- 
national or social crisis on our first 
important novelist, Bankim Chat- 
terjee, who perforce was’ unable to 
give himself away either to the 
wind from the West or to the flood 
of tears upsurging from the life of 
the people of his own country. Ban- 
kim tried to reap from both the 
worlds; he did not have the ur- 
gency or courage to face the crisis 
with all the starkness, the pity and 
the terror that it would entail upon 
his consciousness. 


Our Ancestors 


I do not think it is fair to our 
ancestors to consider their achieve- 
ment as something elemental or 
natural, like that of the animal or 
the vegetable world, without the 
activity of the mind with its suffer- 
ings and compensation, without the 
dialectic of the psyche as it faces 
the world and itself. No doubt, the 
nineteenth century was, in a way, 
happier than the period we are in. 
The issues before our isolated Eng- 
lish-educated class were perhaps 
not so sharpened, perhaps our his- 
tory had not yet completely 
thrashed out the problems. There 
was an uncertain vagueness in the 
air, which was helpful to the 
leaders in so far as it encouraged ~ 
them to stride forth with the noble 
assurance of the right-minded and, 
also, I am afraid, the self-righteous ~ 
giants. But the historically neces: 
sary haze, at the same time, blur 
red the acuteness of the visio: 

In the midst of our misery, 
are understandably enough in the 

E 


nostalgic habit of looking at th 


Ñ 


from the bottom of our historical 
perspective and accordingly the an- 
cestral figures are enlarged or 
forelengthened. Pioneering un- 
doubtedly endows greatness, but it 
has its own advantages; it simpli- 
fies. And, at any rate in Bengal, 
there was the genuine sense of 
elation from new knowledge how- 
ever secondhand, and the ferment 
of new ideas, however derived. 
After all, it was almost the birth 
of a new class, of a new mind, this 
Anglonaissance in India. 


But the split was there and it 
was growing in our national cons- 
ciousness—and hence in individual 
minds too. The growth of the 
anti-Britishraj feeling did perhaps 
pring about the unifying factor of 
patriotism focused against one 
central point, i.e., foreign domina- 
tion and exploitation. But even the 
unifying mood was diluted, until 
Gandhiji appeared on our political 
scene and the voice of the people 
began to emerge progressively, 
moving towards a new readjust- 
ment and re-integration of the 
divergences of the classes, as they 
became and are still becoming 
more and more sharply isolated. 


The split now has turned upon 
itself. Now the choice is set clearer 
between the wide-awake pain of 
isolation and reunion, the throes of 
self-consciousness, the question of 
facing the erisis—or just easy ac- 
quiescence, or habitual blindness 
_ and its reward, as the opening es- 
Say of this symposium says, of 
loaves and fishes. 


_ Major Fact 


Yes, it is this acute self- 
onsciousness that gives an ob- 
ously new character to our sense 
of Crisis—in those of us who have 
- That is the major fact, that 
c things have come to such a 
Bs head that we either face the crisis 
< and our poetry is engagée—engaged 
or involved in our identification, in 
ur merging with real life with its 
problems 
or we shi 


writers. Only thus, with much 
more purity and committedness of 
the mind, can we restore Imagina- 
tion and Taste in India. The, time 
is ripe; if we do not, courageously 
and with open eyes, cast our lot on 
the side of the future, we will be 
defunct as a social group, as 
individuals. 


The Modern Mind 


After all, the modern mind 
thrives only in its own integrity, 
only on stark honesty, on being 
acutely conscious of itself, that is, 
of itself generically related to the 
world around it. We find that all 
over the world this is what is hap- 
pening with the mind of man, and 
all its artistic activities. For 
example, is not genuine modern 
painting an effort on the part of 
painting itself to become self- 
conscious? The same is true of 
poetry, of drama, and even of the 
novel—all artifices of the mind. 

As an American poet wrote, 
modern poetry is: 


The poem of the mind in the 
act of finding 
What will suffice. 
always had 

To find: the scene was set; 
repeated what 

Was in the script. 

Then the theatre was changed 

To something else. Its past was 
a souvenir. 


It has not 
it 


It has to be living, to learn the 
speech of the place. 

It has to face the men of the 
time and to meet 

The women. of the time. It has 
to think about war 

And it has to find what will 
suffice. It has 

To construct a new stage. It 
has to be on that stage 

And, like an insatiable actor, 
Slowly and 

With meditation speak words 
that in the ear, 

In the delicatest ear of the mind, 
repeat 

Exactly, that which it wants to 
hear, at the sound 

Of which, an invisible audience 
listens, 

Not to the play, but to itself, 
expressed. 

_In an emotion as of two people, 
as of two. 

Emotions becoming one. 


A difficult task indeed, as Wal- 


_ lace Stevens knew in his prosper- 
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ous America. But we hay, 

be aware of our own ae Bot to 
must centre our activities S and 
tion which is deeply pera Tins 
at the same time and for oa and, 
reason, is something larger th Same 
identification with or a clea rough 
render to the life arounq ig 
ever unprofitable or painful it w 
seem from the standarq one 
point of view. cial 


And, in India, it may þe in 
way, easier to arrive at, Life F 
India demands utter identification 
on the part of her writers, calls for 
‘a screaming sweating realism’, And 
in India, gasping for breath as she 
is, Dut still rich with her long and 

civilisation of myths anq ~ 

any adherence to the | 

real life spontaneously 

wards a representative or 

quality. The tension of 

e itself leads to the pat- 

ing for which we need not im- 
port any cult of symbolism or 
existentialism or whatever may be 
current now in France or England. 


Fear of Change 


It is only a crazy fear of change, 
of dispossession of our old habits 
and investments, which hold some 
of our writers back from merging 
with the apparently terrifying con- 
fusion of life which alone weaves 
the archetypal woof of living att 
The pity of it all is, that, now with 
the focus of that fact writ large 
on the whole of our complicated 
social life, we are tempted by m 
easy path of no, or little, E 
ance. And, unless we can reall 


can we resolve it? Or ho 
work have that urgent vital S A 
which alone makes it wort 


Let the crisis outsid' 
around us come into the ¢ 
ness of all of us, and engu 
and thereby pera ue 

etty isolation. Only i 
ee one Rain of real life, the W 
acquires a real person 
A ant in e literature: 4 
does not have, on the one a 
run after so-called origin A 
the mirage of individuality, no 
the other hand, to live in 
cid twilight of content™ 
conformity. 
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ee causes 


A námányám 


I SUPPOSE that we are all agreed 
that there is no lack of creative 
genius in India today and also that 
the times are propitious in a sense 
in which they have not been for 
over two centuries. Yet there is a 
strange sterility in our creative out- 
put—what there is of it is not good 
in quality. It is not merely a 
question of ‘new pride’; it is some- 
times even a question of adequacy 
and competence. Adequacy and 
competence even the troubled 
’thirties produced of a Satisfying 
sort. But the later ‘forties, the 
‘fifties and the elusive present are 
not what we would have expected 
them to be. 

The alien ruler has now left us 
to our own devices. It is true that 
we can trace some of our defects 
back to him and his influence. But 
it is no use blaming him for all 
things all the time. There is a lot 
of talk about adequacy—aquite a 
large section of the tub-thumping, 
jingoistic patriots flourish on it, at 
least in a language like Tamil; 
there is State and Central aid and 
encouragement (if not- enough, by 
all counts harmfully enough). The 
Sahitya Akadami and various other 
public and private bodies are 
determined to help the writer, each 
in its own measure. 


Yet. . 


We have'in this decade and a and 
half produced very little to which h 
we can point out with pride, very 


little that is likely to be of perma- 
nent interest in the field of letters. 


t 


SEMINAR’S statement on the sub- 
ject of the writer at bay covers a 
lot of interesting ground and 
throws out suggestions which it 
would be extremely useful to fol- 
low up to their logical and some- 
times unpalatable conclusions. 

As a writer who has been, for 
over twenty years now, waging a 
war against the mediocre and the 
meretricious in my own field of 
special interest (viz., Tamil), let 
me try to analyse the hows and ~ 
the wherefores of this problem in 
the hope that the analysis might 
lead to some solution sooner or 
later. I think I shall list as ob- 
jectively as possible the main rea- — 


. sons for the barrenness of new 


pride in our writing—and list them 
in an ascending order of import- 

ance, from the merely mechanical | 
‘and superficial to the deep-rooted — 
and what our elders might call 

‘spiritual’ causes. eS 

` First and most mechanical ~ 
among the conditions milita 
just now against the production o 
recognisably (here and now) er 
literature is the lop-sided and raj 
development of mass-media in | 
dia without a commensura’ 


appreciation. Ne 
riodicals, and the 
cinema, have 
rapidly in 
ind have — 
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cinema, the AIR and newspapers 
and periodicals have made to 
modern life as media of informa- 
tion. But when literary endeavour 
vicariously tries to satisfy stand- 
ards set by these media, there is a 
lot of mischief done. A large and 
by no means discriminating audi- 
ence has come into being because 
of these media and it insists on 
good literature being ‘easy’ in a 
sense in which the cinema and the 
AIR and the newspaper are. 


Magazines and Periodicals 


The insistent awareness of a 
large audience which may not be 
able to follow him into the heights 
haunts the writer today in India 
as it never did before. The writer 
too succumbs to a dislike of the 
experimental and the new. Along 
with his audience the writer also 
equates the best-known with the 
best, though the two might be 
quite different. The mass media in- 
sist on a timely quality in all pro- 
duction—otherwise the public can 
not take it. It is not often that 
the periodical press can give us a 
Charles Dickens or the political 
polemical poetry of a Subramania 
Bharathi who were certainly of 
their time yet transcending it. 


Much of the good writing of the 
“thirties was done and first pub- 
lished in the pages of magazines 
and periodicals. But in the later 
“forties and the ‘fifties, with an 
ever widening circle of readers and 
large circulations reaching out to 
enthusiastic but by no means dis- 
criminating or critical readers, 
the standards set by the maga- 
zines and periodicals were no 
longer literary, They reduced the 
demand to suit the lowest com- 
mon. measure of intelligence 
available among their readers, 


= Tn the Tamil language, for in- 
í stance, this period coincided oa 

the rise to popularity of (the 
thrice a month) Kumudham 
which: has now reached the top 
circulation figure in the’ Tamil 
language of nearly two hundred 
thousand. The: standards of writ- 


a little worse than Kumudham 1t- 
self. Kalaimagal, which at asi 
for a few years in the early ’for- 
ties was associated with the Tamil 
renaissance and new writing, apes 
ineffectively the manner and 
methods of Kumudham. Yet, the 
serious writer in Tamil has to 
publish his work in any one of 
these periodicals if he wants to 
be heard effectively. For, apart 
from these periodicals, the only 
other magazine, the Kalki weekly, 
tries to strike a balance between 
the serious and the flippant and 
does not succeed very often; its 
contribution to letters is on the 
whole of good standard, though 
one can not of course expect it to 
be highbrow. 


I have instanced the Tamil 
periodical press, but I daresay that 
in a larger or a smaller mea- 
sure it is true of almost all the 
other language presses with the 
possible exception (so far as I 
know) of the Malayalam press 
which has not yet achieved large 
circulations nor sacrificed quality 
to number. And to offset the harm 
done by the periodical press which 
functions on a commercial scale 
there are no ‘little reviews’ in 
many of the Indian languages 
With a passionate interest in the 
Strictly literary. 


The standards from a literary 
point of view are still further 
lowered by the AIR, the Sahitya 
Akadami, and the varioug other 
public and private trusts for the 
encouragement of letters in India 
in spite of their pest intentions 
and laudable aims and objectives. 
To the reading of books the reader 
has to bring something of his own: 
to the AIR and the film in India 


the audience need brin ing 
not 
of its own, i a 


Sense of Frustration 


. I shall not dwell on thi 

is aspect 
of the problem over much as it is 
fairly obvious and need not be 


laboured upon; it is purely a me- 


chanical, superficial j 
R S and objective 
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iè- r 


istic activity and inspiras 
is the growing sense ai E 
which the Indian writer cto 
with writers all over the we along 

rives out of witnessing the a de. j 
affairs in the world at lar am of 
at home in particular, 5e ang 


i In thi 
up nothing does seem worth 
e 


Tradition has endowed 
dians with a perception 
sensitive and wise but it 
dows us with an indolence an 
inertness and a quietude, T 
nightmare of partition, the N 
sination of Gandhi and the ni 
sincerity and the hypocrisy with 
which those who trade on m | 
name and claim to carry on hs 
work do their worst to us, and the 
writer becomes heir to a cynicism 
which strikes at the very root of |) 
creative activity. Nothing i f 
worthwhile, so why do this or tha, f 
seems to be the attitude; the doing | 
is not worthwhile but when done, 
what is done is second rate and 
haphazard. 


US Tp. 
that i 
also eh. 


In the South 


In the statement of the prob- 
lem, it is said somewhat casually: f 
‘Disheartened with the intemt | 
tional maze, with the idols of his 
youth demolished, he feels Cym; E 
cal towards politics nearer home | 
And not only towards politics. ny 
the fields of education, scienti f 
enquiry, art, letters, culture, E f 
tory, in fact in every field m i 
dia today, we meet this cyni 
born of frustration which in ay 
leads to apathy and jndolence. 


In the South, especially n } 
Tamil country, the division f 
tween the so-called Aryan a | 
Dravidian has been worke at 
a frenzy which makes liter 
deayour of any sort ine pful {0 
futile. The British, 
their axiom of divide @ prove | 
finding no Hindu-Musli”t p toii 
in the South paid a Bisho yi 
tiate the myth of Aryan gs of 
distinctions in the ‘seve? i na Wp 
last century. The division tran 
controversy are bean ettet f 
fruit today. The arts, tne pelt 
the social thinking oe are 
ful living of hen 
by this myth W. 
ee oe proportions © prend 
The consequent ‘PUrS | ous! 
Tamil writing today i 


Digitized b 


ven to the most 


(This phenomenon has 
jle] elsewhere in 


ly no parallel.) 


tic. z 
iy no pare 
yes, nappi 


me to the third 

And DO sent creative steri- 
S this is by far the most 
nd to my mind the most 

oe i cause of the three. The 
‘1 India today has lost the 
f being lonely, though belong- 
Ae his age and to his milieu, 
“a he recovers this art he 
at pe able to produce almost 


nothing that is worthwhile. 


[solation 


In the posing of the problem, 
this is stated in the negative and 
ysual sort of way: ‘The writer to- 
day is cocooned in his own isola- 
tion which he can not break 
through. He is wiser now than 
he was... He is more aware of 
the complexity of economic, social 
and political forces and therefore 
for more chary of venturing forth 
for a cause. The next paragraph 
continues: ‘Today the writer feels 
lss of a missionary and has rue- 
fully discovered that the pen is 
Not mightier than the sword. He 
Sess sure of his answers and does 
Not know that he knows them at 
oe sat to tread. He 
Mors i cert se -conscious and far 
communication of the certainty of 
atomic ies on. The birth of the 
Space, nae ea flight into outer 
U e Eron denly deprived him 
tainties. fe ene of certain cer- 
and, Wheres. S the victim of doubt 
doubt itsers in the thirties, the 
Oured it; was many-splend- 
dag © IS afflicted today with 

dly radiations. ea 

True as fa 
Woulg 0 a ie a 
a little 


S it goes. But I 
ttle further and plead 
rte more isolation and a 
Slons Usging of the illu- 
Knowieg s ai little less of the 


e think we Oss 
Rot sot quote the possess. I 


in for i 
W. matio 
Writer 'Sdom, but th 


lines of T. S. 

n, knowledge 

S Of his p -CY apply. The 

Att ge ie time and inextri- 

an ot isolati € has to learn the 
d ri ing 


ti n imself from it 
ailes i above it and an 
Tont® act op CUA create good 
Ness an Creation is an act 


it is this loneli- 


ness LANE we 
so are sterile. 


To be one in a mass and yet not 
of the mass is an art which we 
will have to recover before we can 
produce masterpieces. The mass 
media and the frustration which 
has set in make this loneliness 
well nigh impossible, but loneliness 
(in an artistic sense) is a neces- 
sity to any worthwhile creative ac- 
tivity. The writer should feel 
bound by his social, political, geo- 
graphical, and other environment, 
yet he should also learn to trans- 
cend it. Today, the Indian writer 
is becoming more and more aware 
of himself as one in a mass, the 
emphasis being on the mass, but 
for the purposes of creation the 
emphasis should be on the one. 
The vedantin in India, the poets 
and the great writers of the world, 
have achieved this loneliness as 
can be evidenced easily enough. 


ave lost now and 


It is often stated that isolation 
itself is wrong. The writer, by 
virtue of being a writer, is in an 
ivory tower of his own. The writer, 
by virtue of being a writer, has to 
move away from the common 
man; if he moved with the com- 
mon man, he could produce at best 
only statistics and the like or at 
best what passes for socialist real- 
ism in literature. The ivory tower 
is not a subjective but an objec- 
tive necessity for creation. The so- 
called realities of the world are 
not so real as the artistic reality 
of himself for the artist. It is this 
T that functions, though all the 
time aware of spatial, temporal, 
geographic, economic, 
and other factors involved in liv- 
ing today. 


Righteous Indignation 


Indians, as well as the Indian 
writers of today, have fallen vic- 
tim to the juggernaut of dust that 
they themselves have raised. But 
arising out of this isolation and 
loneliness of the artist is the ca- 
pacity to be moved to righteous 
indignation which informed the 
work of, say, Prem Chand in Hindi 
and Subramania Bharathi again 
in Tamil. That the pen is still 


mightier than the sword can be 


proved I think—the words remain 
while the swords have perished; 
what shall we know today of the 


cities of old and their heroes 


political 
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except for the words of the poets. 

But that is not the issue cer- 
tainly; the issue is more precise. 
Shall we hug a few more illusions 
in order that there might be 
greater works of art, or shall we 
lose the artistic objective for the 
objective of crass reality? Posed 
this way the question looks crude, 
but, in barest terms, I am quite 
ready to say that I am for the illu- 
sion. Homer’s knowledge of the 
geography of Asia Minor was poor, 
but his knowledge of the human 
heart was excellent. Valmiki was 
one of those many ill-informed 
persons with faith in perhaps 
many wrong things which the 
twentieth century has found to be 
completely false, yet his work is 
still a masterpiece. We can, I am 
Sure, correct Dante and Shakes- 
peare in a thousand minor things, 
but they still are great in their 
major achievement. 


Inner Loneliness 


The information that they had 
was wrong, their knowledge of the 
world was poor, but their wisdom 
was deep only because it arose out 
of an inner loneliness in which 
they were aware of only them- 
selves and so were aware of the 
whole world in all its aspects. The 
only awareness that is real is the 
subjective awareness and it is this 
which creates, when all is said and 
done, creative works of any merit. 

Don Quixote’s heroisms and en- 
thusiasms are not the less real be- 
cause he hugged to himself 
illusions. He set out valiantly to 
destroy the invincible. Kamban’s © 
kitten, in the Tamil epic, suddenly 
found the ocean of milk before it 
and set out valiantly to lap it all 
up. It is a figure which might 
well apply to the writer who is 
righteously indignant and does not 
fear to tread. 

The world is making it more and 
more difficult for the writer to be 
an individual and lonely. In fact, 
it makes him feel ashamed of being 
lonely. Let us not be afraid of 
loneliness in art. Let us not be 
afraid of creating more illusions ~ 
round ourselves in a world of hard — 
realities. Let us once more regain 
our capacity as men to be right- 
eously and unprofitably indignant 
over things that are of no profit 
at all, and we might yet creat 
worthwhile masterpieces. 
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Sahibs and babus 


Mulk Raj Anand 


THERE is no doubt that there is 
an acute state of frustration 
among the intelligentsia of India 
today. Of course, there was, per- 
haps, a deeper frustration among 
the intelligentsia of the years be- 
fore the transfer of power from 
British to Indian hands, though 
that frustration was due to the 
almost complete lack of opportu- 
nity; sometimes it found vent 
through the indignant protests of 
the intellectuals against the alien 
imperialist rule, incidentally sup- 
plying social, political and human 
cause for many important works. 
But the frustration today, through 
which very few significant works 
have been thrown up, is difficult 
to understand. Because everyone 
knows that since the removal of 
the alien power, auite a few op- 
portunities have become accessible 
to the literate population. 

What then is the cause of this 
new frustration? 

Is it the general malaise of civi- 
lisation which also deeply affects 
the Indian intelligentsia? Or is it 
Something peculiar in our society 
which, in spite of the greater op- 
portunities available in our time, 
Still affects our people and leads 
to the cry: ‘Why is my verse so 
barren of new pride?’ 

I do not think that the causes 
of the present frustration can lie 
entirely in the general crisis of 
mankind. First of all, the same 
general crisis has produced a great 
fertility in certain countries of the 
world and important works have 
been produced right in the midst 
of the uttermost disruption; as, 
for instance, the neo-realist crea- 
tions of contemporary Italy. T 
other countries, th aes 
Aa eA , the crisis has led 

2S Sry and beat generations 


with their violent protests and 
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Ses 


much energised, if hysterical and 
shallow, writing. 

I believe that the creative artist 
thrives on crisis. He has, Perhaps, 
always written best through the 
tensions of society when the con- 
flict of various forces poses certain 
human and spiritual problems be- 
fore him which must be intensely 
realised for catharsis, if not ne- 
cessarily solved. 

So, is the contemporary frus- 


tration in India something endemi 


to ourselves? 


Obviously the answer to this 


question is implied in the ques- 
tion itself. The historical deve- 
lopment of our country during the 
last hundred years or so has been 
so unique in 
changes which were 
about through 
European civilisation on 4 


prought 


s the 


do not share with them the i 
sequences of this impact in@ 
variegated phenomena that & 
in our midst. 

In view of this, I do not ce 
that we can reduce the eee 
day frustration of Indian hs 
tuals to any one cause, ut 
clearly, the various layer y 
intricate and complex °° purop®: 
acted in different ways t9 5 
and it will be foolish to 8°" ony 


about a situation affect ath | 


-c0 
millions of people in & ma 
nent in the face of sO t° to an 
a shock. All one can do s m 
lyse the basic nature of tHe fte 
of Europe on India ane |. 
deeper causes of our crs 


lie in this impact itse as mal A 


s so w f 


It seems to me that 
so. In fact, I would ™ 


the multifarious 1 
the impact of | 
n O- § 
thodox, feudal, paternalist society, 1 


q se? i pot | 


beginning 

at the very : 

4s 10 assert is, the conclusion I 

of tS an to in my essay: that 
ome in spite of many 


there ; eto. the contrary, an 
gppenan var between the Euro- 
yndecla intelligentsia of India 
pean the intelligentsia edu- 
(sea Europe) and the Indian 


Cr elligentsia educated in pen 
-Indian universities at 3 
us nat the crisis of our culture 
and ae due to this undeclared 
ze sh fee] that while the ‘Sahibs’ 
ot acouire a deep apprecia-~ 
on of Indian culture but merely 
achieved broad acquaintance with 
Furopean civilisation, the Tapus 
acquired not an iota of knowledge 
of their own culture, nor much 
appreciation of European culture, 
in the imitationist universities 
established by the British for the 
production of clerks in India. 


And, apart from the many dis- 
astrous results of this undeclared 
war, the synthesis between the 
most vital forces of European civi- 
lisation with the most important 
survivals of Indian culture could 
Not take place except in the hands 
ofa few men of talent who have 
led this country during the last 
me years. And, perhaps, it is 
i eet unless the history of 
he eee insidious battle can 
aut ae and a truce called 
either ae ad combatants on 
fertility e = ere can be any real 

Ett one e literary soil of In- 
the yielg “eed use a metaphor, 

acre on the soil can 


60 
> X only through a good deal 
OSS fertilisation. 


ink 

ant f Salient Points 

Jec- Let y 

use f lent S recount some of the sa- 
ott FP wa POlMts of this undeclared 


The 
tine Atst shot of this interne- 


any Sther oe Ct Was fired nof 

nti- dut iy he parties aN 
jou Minute Lorg Macaulay in his 
m Which th n Education: through 
ae ‘Ities a British-Indian uni a 
ma Aectareq appointed. MCAST 
not a Persian the whole of Say. 
vi “Ady Only gy sto Arabic literature 
pe mcd th for the dust- 

i tan À that ust-bin. He 


ten to p Greek and Latin 
à atbaric Russia, the 


` 
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English language was to be to In- 
dia. And he appointed the English 
language as the medium of educa- 
tion in the universities. 


This declaration split the Indian 
intelligentsia into two broad fac- 
tions. The Orientalists, among 
whom were a few Englishmen, 
believed that the Indian traditional 
knowledge in the classical lan- 
guages, as well as in the new 
languages which grew after the 
breakdown of Sanskrit and Per- 
sian, was profound enough to be 
imparted to students to prepare 
them for receiving modern west- 
ern knowledge. The Occidentalists, 
behind Macaulay’s thesis, were 
contemptuous of everything Indian 
and wanted neither the Indian in- 
heritance nor the illumination of 
the European renaissance (of both 
of which they knew little or no- 
thing). They merely wanted a 
pragmatic mode of enlisting cadre 
from the local university-trained 
intelligentsia for subordinate jobs 
in the offices of government, since 
it was difficult to import British- 
ers to do the second and third 
grade jobs. 


Embittered Orientalists 

The direct result of this fright- 
ful battle was to embitter the 
Orientalists for a long time to 


-come while creating a third-rate, 


intelligentsia 
These 


servile, imitationist 
through the universities. 
literates accepted all 
compromises without much at- 
tempt at relating the orthodox 
values of custom and puja-path 
with: the European clothes, real 
and symbolised, which they don- 
ned during office hours. 


The defensive mentality and the 
sense of inferiority engendered 
among the Orientalists thus led to 
the creation of a permanent sense 
of inferiority among those who did 
not go to the British Indian 
schools or colleges, and clung to 
their ancient learning, both among 
the pundits and maulvis. And while 
the embers of indignation some- 
times erupted into smoke, the 
bitterness. became the inner layer 
of feeling, mixing with ‘the ashes 
of poverty and remorse. 


About this time there emerged 
a few men of genius from the 
more exalted families, like Raja 


AR 
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“higher objectivity. 


kinds of. 


Ram Mohan Roy, Ishwarchander 
Vidyasagar and the Tagores. They 
had known of the collaboration, 
with the alien British, of most of 
the middle class, and they saw the 
invidious position to which the uni- 
versities had reduced the intelli- 
gentsia. Therefore, they turned 
away from the imitationist uni- 
versities to acouire the culture of 
their inheritance as well as to 
quest for the deeper foundations 
of European civilisation and cul- 
ture. And they consciously sought 
a synthesis between the most 
vital implications of European 
thought and the noblest traditions 
of India, deliberately discarding 
the ignoble traditions. 


Subtler Process = 


The interpenetration of Christ- 
ianity and Hinduism in the Brahmo 
Samaj, then founded, showed the 
outer trend of their advance, be- 
yond the entrenched positions of 
the Orientalists and the Occiden- 
talists, while the independent — 
stand taken by men like Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy against sati, child 
marriage, and for the acquisition 
of scientific learning, showed a 
The creative- 
ness of the Tagore family and of 
many others showed the subtler 
process of absorption of the im- 
portant surviving values of India 
and the new values which came 
from the deeper awareness of the 
renaissance in Europe. ; 


It is significant that Rabindra- 
nath Tagore refused to go to 
school or college and delved deep 
into India’s past with the help of 
private tutors; he travelled many 
times to Europe and America to 
probe into the sources of Euro- 
pean culture, even as Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, who knew Sanskrit 
and Persian as well as Greek and 
English, had travelled all the way — 
to Great Britain and at a time 
when such travel was extremely 
difficult. 


Unfortunately, however, as 
of the forward men of this 
ligentsia were descended 
well-to-do families, the env; 
rancour of most of the lowe: 
dle class, even, that which 
educated in the English 
in the British-Indi 1 
pegan to side 


a 


Orientalists in a new resurgence of 
the undeclared war against the 
self-conscious intelligentsia which 
pelieved in the synthesis of Europe 


and Asia. 


The Class Battle 


During the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and the beginning 
of early twentieth century, the 
undeclared war of which I have 
spoken about became almost a 
class battle, until a new pattern 
emerged with the intensification 
of Indian political consciousness 
and the rise of the Indian national 
movement. Through the great 
wave of national self-awareness a 
partial reconciliation was effected. 


Before the First World War, and 
immediately after, the number of 
Indians who proceeded to the U.K. 
for studies at the Inns of Court, at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and for 
advanced research, multiplied. The 
pressure of the national movement 
brought to this intelligentsia many 
advantages including some share 
in the Imperial services. This led 
to the clear lowering of the status 
of the graduates produced by the 
Indian universities. The prestige 
and emoluments of the Barristers 
from London were always sup- 
posed to be higher than those of 
the B.A.. LL.B. Vakils, educated 
in India. The fees of the L.R.C.P’s, 
M.R.C.S’s of London were more 
exhorbitant than those of the 
local M.B.B.S’s. And a greater va- 
lue was attached to theses written 
in the English language in London, 
Cambridge or Oxford while Indo- 
Anglian writing enjoyed a higher 
Status than writing in our own 
languages. 


Only some of the sons of the no- 
bility, who had the advantage of 
British education, were influenced 
= directly by European political 

thought and returned not to join 
the Imperial services, but to join 
We San movement which was 
Struggling for equality of o - 
2 nity for all Indians. f ay 


The freedom movement of India 
then, the most decisive fac- 
in promoting a new wave of 
athesis between the best Euro- 

ndian values. And the 
efforts of the enlightened 
S of the national movement 


- tics, however, did ni 
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promoted unity, on a- 
between the Orientalists and the 


Occidentalists, isolating the snob- 
bish ‘brown sahibs’ who still will- 
ingly joined the Imperial services 
and helped the continuance of 


British rule in India. Also, the 
dynamic of national’ studies 
shifted the emphasis from the 


mere imitationism of Indian uni- 
versities to a national education 
which might integrate the strug- 
gle for freedom and egalitarianism 
with the dignity of the -Indian 
faiths. 


The deeper the inroads made by 
the nationalist intelligentsia on 
the consciousness of the people, 
the more genuine were the im- 
pulses of the creative writers and 
thinkers about the problems before 


the people. Led by the doyens of 
Indian literature, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Mohammad Iqbal and 


Mahatma Gandhi, a vital poetry 
and prose sprang up which trans- 
formed some of the Indian lan- 
guages and brought into them a 
sense of reality, as against the 
past decorativeness, which had 
baulked the efforts of creative 
writers for many years. The 
horizons of the Indian conscious- 
ness became world-wide and much 
liberal and humanitarian thought 
passed into the literatures of In- 
dia, 


Sense of Purpose 


The temper of the Indian inde- 
pendence struggle itself became 
more scientific and the compre- 
hensive nature of the world 
advance towards human ‘values 
against fascism imbued creative 
writing with a sense of purpose 
far more intense than had been 
Witnessed before. The last poems 
of Rabindranath Tagore were pro- 
bably technically more accom- 
plished and least Victorian of all 
his writings, and his painting 
achieved an entirely contemporary 
expression in tune with the most 
advanced world trends in painting. 


The evolution of the demand for 
a free, Secular, democratic State 
ote Hindu and Muslim obscu- 
a ism contained the Seeds of re- 

rmation. The criss-cross’ of poli- 


ot allow for 


‘searching was give? 


Pr'OCesg a 


cept, to an extent, in i F 
down the caste system, aking 
fact, imperialist interventio > ia 
couraged false theocratio ne 
leading to the partition of Ine ! 
ia, 


It is not possible to ass 
ther it was the shock of 
ardly carnage of the riots of 
partition, or the murder ne 
Mahatma Gandhi at the hand 
a bigoted Hindu chauvinist ont 
presence, in the war years he 
foreign armed forces on our a 
which led to the confusion Which 
has survived among us With the 
added confusions of the European 
cold war. But it is clear that as 
soon as the struggle for freedom 
had been won, the unity of the na- 
tional intelligentsia also broke 
down. 


SS Whe. 
the Gast. 


Leaderless 


The death of Tagore, the decay 
in the thought of Iabal and the 
passing away of Mahatma Gandhi, 
deprived the intelligentsia of 
leadership in a country where, 
more often than not, one railway 
engine carries a whole lot of goods 
wagons behind it, All kinds of 
internecine feuds came to the sut- 
face through the strains and 
stresses of the struggle for power 
and position which seemed to 
have resurrected in an intensified 
form the old undeclared war b 
tween the Indian educated a 
ligentsia and the Eor i 
educated intelligentsia, even in the f 
national movement. 

It is important that this re 
tension be recognised fOr Ni 
is, and analysed boldly 50 =i jt 
can be resolved. The one and 
takes in our country are MA" oak 
varied. But, if one me gonis 
metaphorically, the an conflet f 
now expresses itself in the © pat f 
between the survivals aed {he i 
Jawaharlal Nehru has © rotas 
‘cow dung age’ and the P ! 
ists of the ‘atomic 28°: 

3 with 

All those who have | ist p 
the mental struggle Of ee he 
cade or so in free indies guii 
there has been going r redia 
this period, a process his he E 
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lich ee owing unbridled technology 
the tp mislead the great powers into 
ean putting faith in the terrible wea- 
ig pons of mass destruction and took 
lom up the operative Indian values of 
ne world consciousness and tolerance, 
Oke and he related them to the funda- 
mental human values which have 
arisen from the positive side of the 
European renaissance and refor- 
cay mation. The enunciation of the 
the five principles of co-existence of 
dhi. various ideological systems and of 
of a dynamic peace by him, fore- 
ere, shadowed the kind of synthesis 
way through which the individual in 
jods India (and the outside world) may 
of Inherit the best of past civilisation 
ur- and the present and grow into the 
an future. 
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the new India was to be built or 
had mental vested interests of va- 
rious kinds. Some of the intellec- 
tuals wanted the resurrection of 
ancient or mediaeval India, en- 
tire, without stopping to inquire 
which particular doctrine of the 
past they wanted to revive. Others 
had remained fixed in the nine- 


teenth century ideas of the liberal ~ 


West, without noticing the formid- 
able changes which had, willy 
nilly, overtaken the modern world. 
And many more, of the humble 
fry, who had just begun to emerge 
from their lower middle class sta- 
tus under British rule, were not 
educated enough to choose the 
old ideas which they did not know 
about and the new forms which 
they had never seen, except at a 
hundredth remove. 


All the noble aspirations of the 
builders of the new India were, 
therefore, reduced to the night- 
mare of the present, when the 
genuine urge for the good life be- 
came the aggressive greed for 
European consumer goods, in the 
vulgar manner of the western 
middle classes, which had fought 
two wars in a generation merely 
through the lust for more suits, 
boots, houses and motor-cars. The 
passions, which had actuated the 
struggle for freedom, were lost in 
the frantic urges of the bourgeois 
for jobs, money and the ‘bitch- 
goddess success’. 


New God 


All the gods of ancient India 
were forgotten and the literate 
classes seem to have brought to 
the fore only one deity—the fat- 
bellied Kuvera, the spirit of per- 
sonal well-being whose vehicle is 
the rat. The jealousies, the spites, 
and, at the best, envy, of the ig- 
norant wives of the noveaux riche 
about the purchase of better sarees 
took the place of the Gandhian 
value of humility and devotion to 
work of the Khadi-clad women of 
a generation ago. In the rat race 
of the black market the real have- 
nots, the earth-scratching peasan- 
try, surviving on the barest mini- 
mum, and the millings of indus- 
trial workers, living in the slums, 
as well as the underpaid clerks 
in the bureaucracy and in the 
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mercantile big business of the ci- 
ties, were more or less forgotten. 


The intelligentsia, which had 
been knit together by the freedom 
Struggle lost its independent status 
in the inevitable struggle for jobs, 
privileges, power and position, 
that infected it even as it swept 
the middle classes off their feet. 


Of course, the economic pres- 
sures of the post-war world came 
into India as they had come 
everywhere else. The westernisa- 
tion of the male dress and modes 


of living, eating and drinking, 
overtook the Indian continent. 
Apart from Kuvera, the great 


western god, called ‘standard of 
living’, took hold of the imagina- 
tions of even those who had never 
been addicted to fashionable liv- 
ing. The alluring film actress 
was the favoured goddess. 


Dead Tradition 


Unluckily, the tradition of the 
Indian saint-poet, living in obscu- 
rity, had died long ago in our 
country; and the West European 
tradition of the intelligentsia, as a 
rebellious force against bourgeois 
society, living away from the mid- 
dle classes, in the modest comfort 
of : comparative poverty, had sel- 
dom entered India. The result was 
that many of the intellectuals 
took jobs, of one kind or another 
in the money making professions, 
away from school mastering, uni- 
versity teaching or publishing; and 
they became subject to the same 
forces of vulgarity and aggrandise- 
ment as the bulk of the middle 
class itself. 


The popularity of the kisch cul- 
ture of the Indian film among the 
intelligentsia illustrates the deba- : 
cle. The fable of the gold-rush 
in the film studios of Bombay 
tempted a great many brilliant 
students and some of the genuine 
talents of Hindi and Urdu litera- 
ture. The initial success of a few 
of these to make money as script 
writers and songsters became a 
model for all and sundry. Apart 
from a very few who compromised 
with the worst cliches of the con 
mercial industry, the hopes of th 
many floundered in the genera’ 
chaos produced by the glutton; 
of the few and the general mon 


- 


X 


famine among many in the cellu- 
- loid industry. 


‘Only in Bengal, and to a lesser 
"extent in Maharashtra, was the in- 
 felligentsia able to impose its 
sincerity of purpose on to the writ- 
ing, direction and production of 


films. 


The radio, which had attracted a 
good part of the intelligentsia, and 
was an exciting medium for the 
production of new kinds of literary 
works,.in the age of mass-media, 
has been under government con- 
trol. The writers who entered the 
~ broadcasting studios were routin- 
ised, until, it may be said, that 
very little poetry or prose of any 
real significance has been thrown 
up as in the Fourth Programme 
of the B.B.C. in Great Britain or 
the radio in America. 


Another great opportunity was 
afforded by the need to create new 
text books for the schools and 
colleges of our country. The nar- 
row minded commercialist pub- 
lishers in the various languages of 
the country, however, turned the 
writers into hacks, and where the 
State governments monopolised 
à text-book writing, they corrupted 
the aspirants through favouritism, 
nepotism and unfair patronage. 


The Best Books 


The Sahitya Akadami did seek 
to retrieve the situation by award- 
ing annual prizes to the best books 
in the various languages of India. 
And some genuinely good books 
have come to light through the 
yearly deliberations of the various 
advisory bodies in some of the lan- 
guages, books which would other- 
wise never have become known. 

ut as the English phrase goes ‘a 
Single swallow does not make a 
er’. And, perhaps, while 
ments in the context of the 
in which they are writ- 
one or two of them can 
he world languages 
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Dorris Lessing from South Africa; 
and Hedayat from Iran. 


Resentment and Failures 


So dense are the heat-mists of 
inner resentment, generated by the 
undeclared war between the In- 
dian-educated intelligentsia and 
those humanists, like Nehru, who 
have sought to synthesise Indian 
and European values, that, when 
values in the works of great world 
writers are mentioned, the defen- 
sive plea is always offered: ‘Who 
knows the beauty of our language 
and of all the important works 
produced in them?’ 


And should one refer to a tech- 
nical advance in the writing of 


- poetry made by Eliot and Auden or 


Pasternak, the Indian poets, con- 
ditioned to manufacturing rhyme, 
answer back: ‘What about the de- 
cadent content of the bulk of 
European and American verse? 
Are not our poets speaking for 
resurgent Asia and Africa? And 
have we not produced sublime 
philosophies in the past?’ 


A few years ago Jawaharlal 
Nehru spoke of the ‘general fai- 
lure of the intelligentsia’, I do not 
think he has specified the various 
aspects of the failure. Nor can the 
analysis of C. P. Snow, about the 
failure of the West European in- 
telligentsia through the hostility of 
the men of literature against the 
men of science, and vice versa, be 
applied to these two sections of 
our own intelligentsia. And the 
awareness, by the men of letters 
and the men of science, in our 
country, of the technological revo- 
lution, which is taking place in 
the world, is of the scantiest. 


Perhaps, the failure of the intel- 
ligentsia, in our country, is, as I 
have indicated, of a different 
kind. It is the failure of the lite- 
rate folk to understand the impact 
of the West on the East and the 
inability to take from our tradi- 
tion those elements of culture 
which have relevance for the 


modern world and to knit these 


together with the hi 

ghest values 
evolved in Europe, in the Sciences. 
in the arts and in music, 


It i 
See likely that one Significant 


Fenomenon of our present day 


ife has not been Clearly 
stood, that, although lan hanes 
rooted in the local sense me are 
ples, there are nevertheless re. 
values and tendencies today ertain 
have brought about a world ie 
ture. This fact is understoog era. 
acknowledged about Science a 
one can contribute anything A 
to cosmic ray research anywhere u 
the world without knowing Ba 
has been achieved in this king 3 
research in Russia, Japan, an 
many, Sweden, France, Britain a 
America. Similarly, no one can go 
to his canvas today without know- 
ing what is the last stage of deve. 
lopment in regard ‘to the problems 
of handling paint in Paris, Rome 
Tokyo, Mexico City or New York, 
The flavour of creative works may 
be ational, but certainly the 
great works of cur time tend to be 
international in technique. 


Humanist Outicok 


Also, in spite of the many chat- 
vinist nationalisms, which hinder 
recognition of great works of art, it 
is also possible that the main phi- 
losophical outlook of the advanced 
intelligentsia of the various parts 
of the world is, broadly, humanist, 
in so far as the crisis of mam 
everywhere is rooted in his sense 
of survival, against the threat of 
atomic death promised by war and 
the possibility of a universalist a8 
of abundance. The content of all 
creative works of mankind today 
is, therefore, human destiny in 4 
higher sense than the fates of tne 
Epic, Greek, Renaissance Or nine 
teenth century periods. 


The fate of each man 
country interests all the ot 
in all the other countries 
universe today. It is the 
human reality, therefore, 
the hero of all works. AN 
realisation there can be 
sion between Indian oF 
British or African, Amer 
Chinese, Australian Or ab 


Even the most important 
may fail to create signife i 
ing if they do not subscrit ima 
implications of this new gerst" 
ism. We have all to Wiene 
that if a baby has & nea the 
Cape Town or Calcutta, gutta 
concern of the writer 1? 
and Cuba and California. 
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The failures 


Gangadhar Galgil 


IN spite of the brave speeches at 
writers’ conferences, what strikes 
an objective observer is the appal- 
ling poverty of the literatures in 
the Indian languages. Even writers 
like Tagore, Balakavi or Premchand 


lose much of their stature when 


compared with the giants of west- 


ern literature. This poverty is not 


the result of any literary crisis of 
the past or the present. It has 


begining and 
haphazardly t 


deep rooted social and cultural m; 


causes which are likely to be ope- 
rative for-some time to oe 


But that can not form the basis 
of our life any more. It has to be 
transformed and put in the con- 
text of the new life which is 
evolving. 

Tilak and Gandhiji wanted to 
preserve and invigorate our tradi- 
tional way of life. But, whatever 
their intentions, what they actu- 
ally did was to place the old at 
the service of the new. We are 
rediscovering our past as the Euro- 
peans discovered Greece and Rome. 
But Europeans are not living the 
way the Greeks lived. Nor can we 
live in the glorious eras of the 
Mauryas and the Moghuls. 


Discipline and Standards 


Being compelled to begin at the 
beginning, we have lost the dis- 
cipline and the concern for 
standards that is inherent in any 
great tradition. Even today a young 
boy trying to learn music from an 
old fashioned Ustad has to spend 
gruelling years in mastering that 
art. But a boy learning painting 
at a modern art school has on the 
whole a much easier time. The 
Ustad is in some way deeply com- 
mitted to preserve in all its rich- 
ness a great tradition, but the 
modern art school in India is not. 
The fact that Keats and Eliot have 
written in English exerts on a 
young English writer an automa- 
tic compulsion to aim at certain 
standards of excellence. A young 
Marathi writer does not feel the 
Same compulsion because of the 
relative poverty of modern Mara- 
thi literature. 


Discipline by itself is not enough. 
Im fact, the kind of discipline en- 
forced by the old fashioned Ustad 
may do more harm than good. Yet 
discipline is one of the factors be- 
hind great literary achievements, 
and a modern Indian writer gets 
little external assistance in deve- 
loping it. 


_ The fact that we have had a 
great tradition places us at a con- 
‘siderable advantage, as compared 
with uncivilised people, in deve- 
4 ing a new way of life and lite- 

re. But our tradition has also 
tered up our minds with habits, 
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cal, high flown and purple style. 
This love has been deeply in- 
grained in us by our tradition. I 
know of many Indian writers, who 
appreciate the restraint and sim- 
plicity of expression of modern 
western writers, and yet can not 
help lapsing into rhetoric the mo- 
ment they themselves begin to 
write. Even those who are known 
for the simplicity and restraint 
with which they write are very 
often the victims of rhetoric. One 
has only to translate them into 
English to discover that. 

An Indian writer also suffers 
from a deep rooted and almost 
unconscious belief that he has to 
be charged with emotion when he 
writes. He does not feel happy un- 
less his story or poem drips with 
emotion. He is not content to 
move his readers to tears. He him- 
self has to shed them all over his 
poem. Apart from the banal sen- 
timentality which results from 
this, the writer is rendered blind 
to his real task. He ignores the 
subtle nuances and complexities of 
experiences which it is his busi- 
ness to express in terms of literary 
symbols. 


Moral Orientation 


Our tradition has a moral orien- 
tation. The fundamental issue for 
Our ancestors was the moral issue 
of salvation. Salvation was to 
them the ultimate value, and they 
tried to derive all other human 
values from it. Buddha, Shankar-— 
acharya and the Bhakti cult were 
mainly responsible for building 
up this monistic system of values. 


‘In this system of values the role 


of the arts was subsidiary and ins- 
trumental. The perceptual world 
was regarded as illusory and the 
aesthetic value was denied any ul- 
timate or independent validity. 
The Bhakti cult, no doubt, produced 
some great poetry. But at the same 
time the system of values inherent 
in that cult narrowed down the 
range of poetic meaning. It fun- 
nelled poetic sensibility in one di- 
rection, and refused to look upon 
the perceptual world as the au- 
thentic source of artistic meaning. 

This monistic system of values, 
coe the literary outlook derived 
tom it, haye continued to condi- 
tion. our minds to this day. The 
Salvation most of us now seek is 
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Our sentences (I am 
languages like Mara- 
ti and Hindi) invari- 
ably end with verbs which makes 
‘hem monotonous. Statements can 
af pe freely modified or juxta- 
posed by adding or inserting 
qlauses at various points in a sen- 
tence, Our sentence structure 
needs to be made more flexible. 
Changes along these lines have 
been made in the last hundred 
years. They, however, need to be 
carried much further. 
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they try to project social problems 
into their novels, their efforts are 
generally juvenile. 


Many of these writers are in a 
vague way socialists, but few of 
them have the logical equipment 
required for debating the merits of 
socialism. I am not saying that 
one can not be a good writer un- 
less one studies Russell, Witgen- 
stein and Marx. But emotions are 
not altogether independent of the 
intellect. Only an intellectually 
mature person can have complex 
and meaningful experiences; and 
intellectual maturity can not be 
generally attained without an ac- 
quaintance with the literature of 
ideas. 


But many of our writers will have 
none of this. They dwell in an 
ethereal world and are guided by 
the promptings of their hearts. 
They would not allow their pure 
emotions to be tainted with cold 
logic; and they convince them- 
selves of their deep wisdom by 
talking the language of mystics. I 
have listened to this type of wri- 
ter too often at literary confer- 
ences, and I can assure you that 
the agony is excruciating. Luckily, 
there seem to be fewer writers of 
this type among the younger 
people. 


The Arts 


Not only do most Indian writers 
isolate themselves from the litera- 
ture of ideas, but many of them 
also lack acquaintance with paint- 
ing and the plastic arts. (They are 
generally interested in music.) 
There is a basic difference be- 
tween painting and literature. Yet 
they are relevant to each. other. 
There can be a fruitful traffic of 
ideas between the two. Acquaint- 
ance with painting can enable a 
writer to see his art in a different 
perspective and can lead him to 
new discoveries. I would not for 
a moment suggest that nobody can 
be a good writer unless he is in- 
terested in the other arts. But I do 
suggest that lack of give and take 
between the different arts is an in- 
dication of narrowness and poverty 
of culture. Such give and take is 
likely to have a beneficial effect 
on all the arts. 

I am aware of the fact that 
Tagore was also a painter. I know 
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that some of the young Hindi 
writers of the Parimal group are 
themselves painters. I often meet 
writers at art exhibitions in Bom- 
bay. The younger generation of 
writers on the whole seems to have 
wider interests. Yet, I feel that 
the Indian writer has not been 
sufficiently influenced by the work 
of modern painters. 


Social Context 


These are some of the causes 
of the poverty of Indian litera- 
tures. These causes, as stated 
earlier, have been operative for a 
century and will probably conti- 
nue to be so for some time to come. 
Yet it is possible to counteract the 
operation of these factors. How 
that can be done is implicit in the 
above discussion. — 

The removal of these causes, 
however, will not immediately re- 
sult in a literary renaissance. The 
creative genius of man operates in 
mysterious ways, and no simple or 
determinate co-relation can be es- 
tablished between external condi- 
tions and inner fertility. If the 
essential characteristic of genius is 
to overcome circumstances, it is in 
a sense futile to speak of condi- 
tions favourable for its growth. But 
history shows that the flowering of 
genius has a social context. It is- 
this context that I have tried to 
explore so far. 


Apart from the adverse circum- 
stances mentioned above, the In- 
dian writer of today is not faced 
with any special crisis. He has to 
face certain problems peculiar to 
our times, but they do not add up 
to a crisis. Nor can it be said that 
the writers of the forties and fif- 
ties. have displayed a strange 
sterility. So far as Marathi lite- 
rature is concerned, it was the pe- 
riod of the ’twenties and ‘thirties 
that was relatively sterile, while 
the ‘forties and ‘fifties have pro- 
duced a rich literary harvest. 


I believe the same can be said 
about some other Indian lan- 
guages. While there is a broad 4 
similarity in the development of 
modern Indian literatures, they 
have peculiarities of their own 
which make generalisations dan 


gerous. 
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BEFORE proceeding to analyse the 
conditions which have created the 
present situation in the field of 
literature in India, I shall try 
briefly to explain what is generally 
meant by the word crisis when 
used in this context. Needless to 
_ Say that troubles of all kinds are 
faced by writers not only in this 
but all over the world, not 
mae age but in every age. In- 
A y n 
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revolutionary change all social, po- 
litical and ethical values are 
transformed. New values are 
created which impart a new fer- 
your to human thought. Bach new 
age has its prophets, politica 

well as literary. 


Earlier Upsurge = 


As is well known, for more than 
half a century prior to our inde- 
pendence there was an upsurge of 
literary. expression. Everywhere 
new ideas were presented in new 
forms. The content as well as the 
technique showed signs of great 
progress. In poetry, in the short 
story and novel, and in the lite- 
rary essay which was written dur- 
Ing this period, two broad 
Ree ace are visible. Firstly, a 
a ace ee foreign domination 
tontion ace secondly, the 
assimilation oreign forms and the 

of foreign ideas, 


ees Was nothing basically 
adictory in this. We were forg- 
revolution E? weapons with which 
ae Shad been brought about 
a countries. I can speak 
x onal knowledge only of 
erature; but I suppose so 
iO a ie trends are concerned 
dian lar true of the other In- 
Suages. It is with this 


Dresum ži 
Writer. Plion that I speak of the 


Ever 
Ywhey : 
gai e there j : 
in a Native is a revolt 


Shaza] tradition. The lyric 
{Om Scriptive ay gives place to 
m Doetry, aS intellectual 


the 0 Natratiy 
The a ern : 


There is an 


in every 
of thought and 


action, freedom for women and 
freedom for the whole nation. 
Before discussing the post- 
independence writer, a brief re- 
ference to the Progressive Writers’ 
Movement will not be out of place. 
These progressive writers domi- 
nated the field of prose and poetry 
during the ’thirties and the ’for- 
ties. This was a time of regular 
ferment in thought and emotion. 
There was a hope that things would 
change; a faith that the day of 
deliverance was not far. 


It all began in an aggressive 
form. A band of crusaders headed 
by Sajjad Zaheer, Mehmoud Zafar, 
Rashid Jehan, Ahmed Ali and 
others published the notorious an- 
thology of short stories under the 
heading of Angaray, which blist- 


ered the orthodox public and pro-- 


voked great opposition. These 
literary rebels opened the door for 
a flood of progressive thought. 
Writers such as Krishan Chander, 
Saadat Hasan Manto, Rajender 
Singh Bedi, Ahmed Abbas and 
others led the way in emancipat- 
ing our literature from many out- 
worn beliefs. They dealt for the 
first time with the problems of the 
suffering intellectual and the toil- 
ing millions and popularised so- 
cialistic ideas. 


The poets, Hasrat Mohani, Fani, 
Jigar and Josh introduced a new 
note in our conventional poetry. 
They were followed by Majaz, 
Firaq and by Jazbi, Wamiq, Sar- 
dar Jafri, Makhdoom, Kaifi, Maj- 
rooh and Sabir who brought the 
muse of Urdu poetry from its 
cloistered, veiled beauty and stolen 
love into the open air of freedom 
and sunshine. They sang of loves 
other than those of woman and 
longings other than those of sex. 
In short, they were ideologically 
wedded to the revolutionary move- 
ment of the world. 


Eve of Freedom 


On the eve of freedom, prose 
and poetry seemed poised for a 
glorious future. How then did it 
happen that all hopes broke into 
fragments and what had grown 
under the heavy hand of foreign 


tyranny withered in the free at- — 


mosphere of independent India? 
To understand this, one has only 
to think of how partition stunned 
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the country’s entire intellectual 
activity. ' 


For a time there was nothing in 
our literature except descriptions 
of the horrors of partition. Blood 
and tears flowed through prose and 
poetry. There was value in this 
expression although temporary, and 
there was hardly anything else, 
Gone was the desire for social re- 
form; gone were the dreams of in- 
tellectual happiness. 


With the achievement of 
independence though much has 
changed, much has remained the 
Same. Foreign rule has given place 
to self-government, The unques- 
tioned sovereignty of the people 
has been recognised. The rights 
of all sections of Indians, for long 
trampled upon, are now the fun- 
damental rights embodied in our 
Constitution. Yes, but here comes 
the bewilderment! In spite of such 
revolutionary changes, why is it 
that nothing seems to have 
changed really? Everyone is puz- 
zled except the political party in 
power. For them this is the best 
of all possible worlds to live in. 
From paupers they have become 
princes overnight. 

Writer's Plight 

But the writer does not share 
their joy as there is no place for 
him in the building of the nation’s 
future. He is miserable. He finds 
that everything he lived for has 
been achieved and yet nothing has 
been gained. There is the same 
poverty, the same unemployment; 
the same suffering and misery 
among the people. All this has 
affected the writer more than any 
one else, for he is more sensitive. 
That is why the poet sings of the 
morning mocked by its own pale 
light and of the Spring which sur- 
passes Autumn in its desolation. 
That is why the novelist depicts 
homes which are worse than pri- 
son cells, and free citizens who are 3 
yet slaves carrying unseen chains. - 


That is not all! Immediately 
after partition Urdu was brande 
as the language of the Mus! 
alone, and it was expected to 


nately for the ill wishers of thi 
language, most of the leadii 


remained in India along 
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large number of their Muslim 


es. 
oe rhe benefit of those who are 
not aware of how the Urdu lan- 
guage has been affected, I may add 
further that as soon as Hindi was 
declared the official language of 
India, the Urdu writers refused to 
believe that their mother tongue 
had been thrown into the lumbar. 
It was exceedingly humiliating and 
shocking to them. At first they did 
not know what to do and how to 
go about the business of securing 
recognition for their language, at 
Jeast as the secondary regional lan- 
guage in areas where it was the 
mother tongue of millions. Bitter- 
ness and anger replaced any feel- 


ing for creative work. In fact, 
paralysis gripped the creative 
channel. Both the Urdu writers 


and poets lost faith in the future 
of their work, lost confidence in 
their ability even to hope. 

To crown it all, in their despair, 
the progressive writers turned to 
the Communist Party for guidance 
at a time when the party itself 
was passing through an ideological 
crisis, It was a case of the blind 
leading the blind. The swing to 
the extreme left led to intolerance 
of other shades of opinion. Many 
were branded fifth columnists and 
reactionaries and were eliminated 
one by one until no one was left 
to carry on the movement. I speak 
here of the progressive writers in 
Urdu, who anyway, were the most 
prominent writers in the language. 


Urdu Magazines ~ 


Meanwhile, the magazines of any 
value, which were important or- 
gans of popular literature in the 
country, either died a natural 
death or migrated to Pakistan. 
The few periodicals which re- 
mained in India such as Shama and 
Beesween Sadi catered to the fri- 
volous; light entertaining fiction 
and film scandals could hardly find 

_ favour among the serious minded 
writers, Other magazines clamour- 


_ ing for contributors were too poor 


~ to pay and expected the already 
_ Starving writer to indulge in the 
uxury of further starvation just so 
as to serve the cause of his mother 
tongue. 


_ His precarious financial position, 
| more often than not, a large 
to support, made writing 


G ni 
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almost impossible. But if : 
or is a progressive writer he 1s 
doomed. He is debarred from All- 
India Radio, and all State honours 
and awards are reserved for those 
who keep out of progressive move- 
ments. There is only one open 
door and that leads to the Film 
Industry, which is considered the 
most debasing institution by the 
moralists; but which has-most of 
these writers in its fold. When a 
writer joins the films he is con- 
demned as a _ gold-digger who 
prostitutes his art. Though even a 
fool knows how much gold there is 
to dig in this industry these days. 

In this waste land of ideological 
barrenness and financial difficul- 
ties, is it a wonder that the writer 
has become sterile and has in some 
cases even ceased to write? He 
has become so impotent that not 
all the condemnation and abuse of 
the public and the critics can 
move him. He is dead and ‘dead- 
men tell no tales!’. 


The Readers 


Sometimes I think there is some- 
thing very wrong with the readers 
in my country. I am afraid it is 
they who have become sterile. We 
Indians were never very fond of 
reading except as a means of pass- 
ing examinations. The cinema, 
radio and just plain gossip is more 
popular than books. A taste for 
reading is not inborn; it is ac- 
quired. In how many schools and 
colleges do teachers and profes- 
sors guide their students towards 
good reading? Today’s youth is 


interested in inconsequential 
books. 


In my time there were very few 
comics. After the fairy tale stage, 
we read Hardy, Dickens and Du- 
mas. Then came Chekhov, Tols- 
toy and Gorky. Now the young 
read what they can get at the 
bookstall: ‘True Stories’, ‘True Ro- 
mance’ and ‘True Confessions’, 
Since the Second World War we 
are being flooded with meaningless 
literature which has corrupted 
the minds of our younger genera- 
tion and has killed its taste for 
Serious literature which is consi- 
derea eo when compared to the 
S being mass produced 

Lest the above analysi 
impression that I am eee: 


and ESA about the future of o 
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ture, let me make it c] Ur Ii 


setbacks are of a te 
ture. Already we have sigt a- 
general revival of the a Of a 
spirit which characterise 
prose and poetry before abno 

conditions checked its pro Tma 
Not only have the old writers a . 
duced new works, but a E 
young writers are coming up Kl 
from closing down, our literan 
magazines are making heagy,! 
despite all difficulties, Hy 


te 
ear that io 


Mporary the 


Publications 


The number of publications iş 
also improving day by day. In the 
Urdu Conference in Delhi two 
years ago, which was addressed by. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Abul Ka- 
lam Azad, there was an exhib- 
tion of 3,000 Urdu books published 
under the different headings of 
poetry, the novel, drama, short 
stories, literary essays and general 
criticism, etc. This collection did 
not contain even half the number 
of books published in India dur- 
ing the decade following indepen- 
dence. There could be no better 
answer to the charge that Urdu 
writers have become sterile. 

They are not only writing new 
books but are reorganising them- jf 
selves on sounder lines. Recently, f 
attempts have been made in Bom- 
bay and other cities to revive tit 
Progressive Writers’ Association E 
to organise it on a wider basis 50 = 
to include writers: of differen 

ini fairness | 
shades of opinion. In all 

s to those 

part of the credit 8005 erreme 
very dogmatists of the o int 
left who had dealt the an sit 
blow to the Urdu Prog 
Writers’ Association but | 
now beginning to real 
mistake. 

If this were all there 
no reason to complain 
from the side of — Be 
writer. I have said im oa 
ning that the pest lite 
produced in the most xed 
times. Why, it may Pi tne 9% 
not the troubles of ou y i 
portunities of our anne mise 
not the writer depict Hi 4thn n |. 
of the present pe ehi as 


same intensity Of pernas s Å 
did until recently? < of gp 


have not taken nouen notit? 
our elders did not t 


ng. 
us when we were yOu 


a ry DD Be eo oO 


ee a te noe a be 


+o r o Te soe 


oOo nH æ m o 


rs ae a 


En E 


| milarit, 
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Books 


indi, not many books have been written ex- 
jn Hin a to the problems of the writer. But 
qusively pe articles and reviews have appeared in 
a number EE., some of them being most alive to 
the mitte he the writer. At least two conferences 
n place—one in May, 1957, the other in 
1957, both at Allahabad—in which writers 
ounger as well as the older generation have 
of COM most exhaustively the subject without 
Dorie any conclusion. In recent years, bitter as 
s as enlightening discussions have taken place. The 
writers are divided but the crisis is not, 

Incidentally, the crisis is not confined to discus- 
sons and symposiums, but has become the subject 
of some important plays and a piece of fiction also. 
The significance of the play, Ashad Ka Ek Din lies 
in the question posed by the playwright, Mohan 
Rakesh, whether the crisis lies in the environment a 
writer accepts or in his own conscience? When the 
consciousness of crisis itself becomes a theme of a 
work of art, it reflects some deeper crisis. Perhaps 
this crisis is universal and Hindi is no exception. 

With Independence a new genre of writers has 
arrived in Hindi. Being the national language, Hindi 
has been of convenience and comfort to the old 
guard, most of whom are well-placed and reconciled 
to the situation. Nobody knows whether they have 
a feeling of a crisis in or around them; at least it is 
n reflected in their writing. But it is different with 
een generation, which can be very appro- 
f ae called a disturbed generation. The writings 
is ae See writer reflect a disturbed mind. ‘He 

Ti ecause he feels discomfort’. 

Split o Fee ation of considerable significance is 
00k, Man X issue. For example, the writer of the 
arati SA Moolya aur Sahitya, Dr. Dharmavir 

2 the author of the book, Itihas aur 
ae Namvar Singh, both belong to the 
aes ae the younger generation, with no si- 
view that ernes in views. While Bharati holds 
lem Which th reedom is the most burning prob- 
finite future e writer is facing in an age of an inde- 
the writer 4 Namvar Singh asserts that the fate of 
With the Sr essentially and historically connected 
he can not a society and humanity at large, and 
ate great literature while living in an 

mo, he parent undermining the importance of 
ane Over the n Ward the view that much of the 

“Impose. writers’ freedom is self-created and 

arati 
a $ M we anne freedom of the writer as the 
Doet a ae irement of any art which, ac- 
of _ Ideo ogy % ers from writer to writer, poet to 
ang St Of the no bar to it. He compares the work 
Significant writers of East and West 


pecember 


Wer, 


Manis. Under} e Conclusion that all great writers 


eee Unity. He crowns this with hu- 
Trect when he Says that, in a work 
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of art, ideology is superficial. But he is not very clear 
when he Says that what is of significance is of con- 
cern. Concern for what? Bharati does not define 
this concern. What freedom can a writer have in a 
society in which man is condemned to be a commo- 
dity or the guinea-pig of big business? What merit 
can art and poetry have in a society dominated by 
industry and commerce? The best way of facing a 
crisis is to live in an Utopia. The better way is to 
keep silent. Bharati is silent on these questions. 


Whereas Bharati is silent on the question of con- 
cern, S. H. Vatsyayan is not. A writer of consider- 
able influence and insight, Vatsyayan is the first and 
the foremost Hindi poet who has very consistently 
asserted that the primary concern of the writer is his 
art. Art is a media as well as an organisation. Art, 
according to him, has certain limits and a writer’s 
concern can not go beyond them. Poetry, for another 
contemporary poet, G. M. Muktibhodh, is a life- 
process; for Vatsyayan, it is a culture for self. A 
champion of self-culture—even the title of his book, 
Atmane Pad, signifies this concern—Vatsyayan feels 
discomfort about the merit of art being lost in State 
patronage, propaganda and politicalisation. He enters 
into a polemic and condemns outright the extra art 
motives of many-of the protagonists of art. He calls 
it the vulgarisation of art. But he, too, fails to locate 
the crisis properly. He fails to satisfy the inquisi- 
tive reader when he enquires about the law of this 
vulgarisation. From this comfortable position, Vat- 
syayan views a society providing freedom of speech to 
the writer and he reconciles himself to it, without 
examining the possibilities which ultimately lead to a 
another type of vulgarisation of art. 


Every society decays—and with every society art 
decays. The concern for the decay of art is, as a 
matter of fact, concern for the decay of society. An 
artist is the eternally disturbed man of society as he 
is condemned to be disturbed forever. The disturb- 
ance about the form of art can not be considered 
in isolation. It is the form of the society which de- 
termines the art form. 

Every new form must be given its proper name. 
But the interpretations vary, and hence the names. — 
The variance indicates the difference in the view- ~ 
points and it is the viewpoint that counts. What — 
Vatsyayan and Bharati call State-patronage, Mukti- 
bodh and Namvar Singh would like to call the alie- 
nation of the intellectual. $ 

Shree Kant Varma 


TOWARDS UNIVERSAL MAN By Rabindranath 
Tagore. Commemorative Volume of Essays. Asia 


Publishing House, 1961. ea 
This is the centenary year of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s birth, and world-wide celebrations are being 
held with equal eagerness in the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. 


4 i j ia, Africa and Latin America. 
aaa ee aim. S this world-wide acceptance, 
e th, when so few out- 
even twenty years after his death, T 
side Bengal can read him in the original? Was ; 
no more than a successful and versatile ciaee, 
or could he be classed as having a many-sided genius? 
Was he all things to all men, or the universal man 
that he is depicted to be, in the title chosen for this 
commemorative volume. 

Meaningless adulation is now as much out of 
place as patronising tolerance. To point to defici- 
encies in greatness, is not to deny the greatness itself, 
for it is too big to be denied. Bengalis are inclined 
to feel possessive about Tagore, as if he belonged to 
them. Others may be a little resentful, because they 
may feel they are unable to establish this claim. 
But this is unnecessary, as Tagore himself wanted to 
 pelong to the whole world, for if he believed in na- 
tionality, he believed in universality no less. His 
ultimate goal was oneness with humanity, the final 
triumph of the spirit of man, the achievement of 
harmony, and the dignity of the human personality. 


Tagore could be clear-sighted as well as mystify- 
ing, but when he was clear-sighted, he left no doubt. 
His message must have some meaning today, other- 
wise why this rush to honour him. But we must be 
careful in what we say about him, as he is not in a 
position to defend himself. That he was a creative 
writer and a lyrical poet of great beauty, the first 

' Indian to win the Nobel Prize for literature, is well- 
known, although his writings need to be re-translated 
in the language of today, and re-read.* He did much 
more than compose the national anthem. How did 
he view his role as a writer? How did he link it up 

_ with his life as a man? That he was a serious thinker 
and a man of action, too, in the educational, cultural, 

- social and political fields, is not so well-known—or, 

perhaps, not so well remembered. 


Tagore's writing on such subjects include national 
songs, addresses, formal essays and speeches, enough 
to fill a volume or two. This volume of essays, mostly 
translated, covers a period of fifty years, from 1892 to 
1941, and comes as a timely reminder that he was 
not content to live in an ivory tower. They represent 
s philosophy of living, but it is a pity that the Tagore 
Commemorative Volume Society could include only 
eighteen out of the thirty essays originally selected 
ong those left out, is his ‘Postscript to Letters from 
Russia’, which would have been of considerable in- 
erest to readers, and without which a volume entitled 


is songs are still sun 
sted, his writings + ears verse 
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“be understood by a few excl 


denunciation at the time of the horror of the 
wala Bagh massacre twenty-two years earlie lian. 
he did not hesitate to renounce his ent 

Tagore was much more concerned with the wood, 
dual personality and the achievement of ha: Ndiyj. 
with the invincible spirit of man and his ey, 
the supreme spirit. Although he did not andes in 
the historical process clearly, and was weak ia 
nomics, it did not prevent him from being politi o 
conscious and socially perceptive, ‘Cally 

His politics can not be separated from his 
works, for he had a positive view of Society, an 
ponder over Indian and world history. That is wi 
Tagore the aristocrat could be deeply impressed att 
the remark of a Korean youth, who said that the ex. 
ploited of all nations have a strength superior to the 
might of the exploiter; that is why Jawaharlal Nehru 
could say that although he followed Gandhi, he Was 
mentally closer to Tagore, and that Tagore wrote in 
a language which his pe uld understand, un- 
like present-day Hindi ‘purists’ who only want to 

ve friends. 

Like Gandhi, Tagore believed in regeneration 
through love and suffering—unlike Lenin who, accord- 
ing to Gorki, had a burning faith that suffering was 
not an essential and unavoidable part of life, but an 
abomination that people ought to and could sweep 
away. The characters in Tagore’s novels and Stories 
do reflect his political and social thinking, in addi- 
tion to the essays included in this volume. He saw 
the village as the centre of Indian society, and was 
greatly interested in village reconstruction, based on 
the revival of arts and crafts, ceremonies and festi- 
vals, the establishment of co-operative societies for 
credit, sanitation, and above all, education. These 
ideas were implemented in Sriniketan. : 


Other 
d dig 


Although he did not think in terms of masses and 


classes, he became conscious of the international 5% 
ciety of the oppressed peoples. Without being a 
n 


cialist, he was not afraid of change, and stood 0 
side of progress and justice. In his later years he 
moved away from religion and towards secularism 
His opinion of our pandits and maulanas was E 
printable, according to Professor D. P Muk 
whose study of Tagore is a penetrating ang exitl 
analysis. How vital secularism is today, can P 
stood if we ponder over the implications © 
happened in Jabalpur and why. 
A good deal of Tagore’s life was centred iy 
his educational views and experiments, culm tinie 
in the establishment and development of Sh, 
ketan, Was he prophetic’ in his vision? ue I 
when the imitation of alien forms was the 1 
Caleutta, he wrote his first essay on the der 
education in 1892, included in this volume Wren pe 
title of “The Vicissitudes of Education’, im Yoep 


made a powerful plea for the acceptance ° moguci i 


as the medium of instruction at all stages : elt inst 
tion up to the university level, because Ne 


- teaching in English separated the student 7105 ine 


e felt, pout! 
courses to be both lively as well as varied, 10 poatd 


the heart as well as the intellect. In his ovat po ; 
ing schools conjured up visions that we? 


e 


problem a 


re akin to army barracks, lunatic 
als and prisons. He was all in favour 
generation, but despised 


0 
pechan n the fundamental of means and ends 
oA ne explained his concept of the only 
fullness of meaning. ‘It is to prepare 
for the world-life in which the 
, adolescence +“ ouch cedet 
quring ach maturity through self-dedication and 
soul iS to Be to find, at the end of physical exist- 
qisciplin®, caer of inefiable light.’ Is this mysti- 
ance, the went on to say that we must also recognise 
ism? He eoples must strive for such an objective. 
that all an else, the luxury of private wealth, the 
‘and Get iions, will become subordinate; the spirit 
i will triumph and liberate itself—his historic 
a ill pe completed. t is not to be, and yet 
come magic wand of bro ss men find inexhaus- 
„tible sources of profit, some pon that in a second 
an kill millions of enernies, some potion that can 
keep mortal bodies alive for nturies, what then?’ 
Tagore wrote this in 1906, nearly forty years before 
ihe first atom bomb was droppea. And fifty-five years 
later, we are still living on the brink of thermo- 
nuclear destruction, or of progress such as never be- 
fore imagined, provided it is used to make life richer 
in spirit—the spirit of man. 


ttain 


If the 


Tagore repeatedly thundered against brutality 
and violence, against greed and injustice, against the 
insolence of might, which, he said, was fraught with 
great peril. But he did not commit the grievous sin of 
Ising faith in Man, accepting his present defeat as 
Be a looked forward to a turning point in his- 
T, the cataclysm was over and the sky was 
SAT pened and passionless. Tagore the writer 
afraid to t eee man of action, who was not 
ities cca ae stand. His political and social acti- 
tiods E ly filled his whole life, except for pe- 
tours, He a was withdrawn, or absent on foreign 

mposed his historic reply to Miss Rath- 


bones’ 

Earlier ae to India when he was mortally ill. 
Mass demons o at his Sick bed to preside at the 
against th Stration in Calcutta held to protest 


policy of government in general 
detenus in Hijli in particular. 


Ject all that is second rate in Tagore, 
a towering giant, who deserves to 
d studied, and whose message needs 
re is still too much ignorance and 


and t the repressive 
e treatment of 
a if we re 
erem ains is 
e 
tohe oered an 


ved 
tonfusj ` The 
titie Sion abou 


Yol al e S life and his work, too much un- 

f note Of essays s too much unfounded doubt. This 
iis °° an agonion Delp to re-appraise him—it will 
Sing re-appraisal—_and to rediscover 


"the Steatness. f 


Versa] 


or ¢ 
T er never was there a greater need of 
Bee 82 py 


ma: 
ae than now, for never was there 
e to tear him apart, 


A. K. Banerjee 


INTELLECTUAL TRADITION 
and Bruce Mazlish. Hutchinson, 


By WESTERN 
London. tonowski 
TS Th 
f ore, 2Uth 
tke or 
T T on hg ee English the other American, 
Ok in part at the Department of 
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Humanities, the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, ‘devoted to making an intellectual fusion between 
the sciences and the humanities’. Differing from the 
conventional historians, who are usually not equipped 
to deal with scientific questions, they are able to claim 
that they see ‘^ .. all intellectual history as a unity’, 
and therefore to give science as much importance as 
social, economic and political developments. Their 
survey of European thought from the Renaissance 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century stresses 
‘the interplay of ideas from different fields’. At the 
same time, this is not a survey of ideas per se but 
also of their relation to well known and sometimes 
less known events ordinarily narrated in general his- 
tories of Europe. Further, it presents the characte- 
ristic ideas of each epoch ‘in the speech of the men 
to whom it came as a revelation’. The Renaissance, 
for instance, appears here not only as a vast intel- 
lectual ferment but also as the biography of Leonardo 
and of Machiavelli, of Thomas More and of Erasmus. 


The authors set out to present ideas as ‘evolving 
organisms’, as the ‘vital processes of the human 
mind’, showing them both in movement and in con- 
flict. They emphasise ‘the interplay of all the in- 
terests of the mind, by the pressure of events, and 
by the expression of personalities’. Their final con- 
cern is the contemporary relevance of the past, and 
to this concern they bring a breadth of vision which 
is uncommon, to say the least. Here are three char- 
acteristic sentences from the chapter on Erasmus 
which demonstrates their capacity to illuminate our 
present predicaments while exploring the drama of 
previous ages: ‘His rise showed that a movement of 
tolerance, such as humanism was, can inspire men 
so long as it confronts a single intolerance. And his 
decline showed that tolerance as an ideal no longer 
moves men when two opposing intolerances clamour 
for their loyalty. This has been the dilemma of the 
liberal spirit in every age since Erasmus.” 


Is this not a brilliant pointer to the possible con- 
clusion of the major ideological conflicts of our time? 
If intolerant end tyrannical movements within demo- 
cratic societies are not opposed as vigorously as the 
avowedly illiberal forces of totalitarianism, the re- 
sultant confusion will destroy the prospects of a free, 
responsible, humane and dynamic society. This is 
one lesson of history that can be learned from The 
Western Intellectual Tradition. 


In its final chapter, the authors describe the po- 
sitive ideas which have been created in the 500 years 
since the Renaissance. They are: 1) The scientific 
method and all the attitudes and values that flow 
from it. 2) The belief in the possibilities of a rational 
analysis of society. 3) The secularisation of thought, 
which is one facet of the humanism introduced by 
the Renaissance. ..‘a desire by the human spirit 
to examine itself and to find a necessary relation be- 
tween its gifts and its values’. 4) The idea of the 
importance of ideas, so to speak. 5) Individualism — 
and respect for power, ‘of mastering the techniques 
and desires of the earthly life’. 6) The full de) 
lopment of the human personality as being yal 
for its own sake, with creative powers as the core © 


Fa 
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its being. 7) Finally, the idea of De and ‘the 
tradition of dissent’ which is based on 1t. ieee 

This rather bald summary can not of ce ee 
vey the richness of the argument and ee Ne bee 
which throbs in its style. Without meaning to meee 
any invidious distinctions between the two aut Ors; 
one is constrained to believe that the style is Dr. 
Bronowski’s. He combines greatness in literary stu- 
dies with a professional life as a mathematician and 
a profound knowledge of the philosophy of science. 
This magnificent intellectual equipment makes him 
the ideal person for writing what he calls ‘integrated 
history.’ 

A notable feature of this book is worth men- 
tioning here. It has no separate bibliography, but 
at every crucial stage, a footnote covers the import- 
ant books on the subject being discussed, with critical 
comments. As a refresher course in the history of 
Europe from Leonardo to Hegel, with the unique 
slant described above, The Western Intellectual Tra- 
dition is today by far the best work of its kind for 
the general reader. 

Nissim Ezekiel 


LITERATURE AND AUTHORSHIP IN INDIA 
By K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar. George Allen, 1943. 
This is a well written book, not a trifle less en- 
lightening for its small size. Through it, readers in 
the West (for whose benefit the book was spe- 
cially penned) get to know the worth and work of 
some of our finest Indian writers. E. M. Forster, 
who has introduced the author and his work, has 
thanked the former for lightening the darkness of 
his countrymen regarding Indian culture and lite- 
rature. He has even upbraided his people for cold- 
shouldering, in general, visiting Indian artists and 
scholars while spreading out the red carpet for their 
obstreperous and oppulent counterparts. Forster’s 
reproach could more profitably be directed against us 
Indians who are ten times more guilty of putting 
away our own budding writers on the shelf and of 
being ignorant about the richness and beauty em- 
bedded in our own vast and variegated literature. 
Two main themes run through the pages of this 
book. The first half sketches the career of Indian 
literature after the advent of British rule; the latter 
half outlines some of the problems facing writers 
of the pre-independence epoch. However, we assert 
with confidence that so thorough has been the au- 
< thor’s diagnosis of the problem that some of the 
reforms suggested by him will bear fruit even today 
Ae years after the first publication of the book 
e death o i ; 
chaos of a Dark TEL a A eens z 
ground for rival powers, till by a proces f ie 
mination, the British found A Se A 
: tual 
masters, The early Britishers, however, were not ne 


of Indian culture. They 
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to decide n giving his protege an all 

ern education with English as the medium - 
ing the study of Sanskrit and Persian = OF rey, 
languages as the media. He opted for the ne Diy 
sealed his fate. Professor Iyengar concen ang 
though education through English bristleq = r 
it had its relieving features. For one TAA evik, 
the torch of India’s political and cultural rens; 
Fresh from the springs of western literature p te 
in general and Bengal in particular, plunges Ndians 


n 
long into the ‘ardours and ecstasies of creative wt 
Ife! 


Bankim Chandra Chatterji pioneereq the 
ment. He laid the corner stone upon which Rae 
Chandra Dutt, Prabhat Kumar Mukerji, Sarat TA 
dra Chatterjee and above all Rabindranath TN 
erected an enduring edifice. The clarion cal ci 
by Bengal electrified North, South, East and We, 
The Hindi renaissance followed in the wake of in, 
gali; the Gujarati after Hindi. Marathi litera- 
ture blossomed with stalwarts such as Tilak, Kelkar 
and Apte, while the Dravidian group of languages 
after initial drawbacks reached new life and vigour, 
Education in English also triggered off Indo-Anglican 
literature which will no doubt go down in Indian lite. 
rary history as one of its most treasured and inspit- 
ing components. 


The Indian stage thus appears decked with lite- 
rary talent. But, cautions the author, there are plt- 
falls and pot holes which if unheeded will not only p 
spell the ruin of Indian literature but lay waste a | 
whole century of creative endeavour. Gandhijis 
struggle for national independence stirred the heart 
of our literary artists, who harnessed all their 1e- 
sources to write plays, novels, essays and stories 1% f 
volving round one or more of our national pattle-cries. 4 
Such a liaison between politics and literature has ™ | 
always worked out to the benefit of the latter. 

Although politics sent some of our writers into 
the loftiest flights of creation, it did not, on the om i 
hand, fail to drag literature down to the es | 
mere propaganda. Moral values in literature y $ 
lost track of when writers, unmindful of meg val i 
sion as artists, failed to awaken the spirit m Pe m f 
and prostituted their talent to further & P 
policy or the designs of a political party. 

There ‚are other unsuspected ulcers ee 
cers likely to sap the strength of our grown 
rature. The author maintains that purism, i out f 
and communalism will put out the flame who oh 
freshly kindled culture. Modern day purse ie and f 
tempt to ‘cleanse’ Hindi of all its foreign 1°" sanss | 
Dravidianise Tamil by purging it of all its 
terms will do well to take heed. 

Nevertheless, a crop of literary © 
past hundred years or so should not 
fact that, while Europe during the same 
with literary men and women, compare 
population India had only a handful ° 
can not help being struck by the genera 
of the Indian literary scene. The autta gplains oh 
out the causes of this phenomenon. He np one "A ] 
a promising writer shines on the horizon sd at ii 
ment and sinks into an inexplicable Va reciat a 
other. A very small reading public to * 
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re erit of a work chills the ardour 
e ; -eator. Unsatisfactory author- 
owled8 jng creator. S EY 

aera a me jack of organisation in the book 
opisne ee of competent and helpful critics are 
aucl 

n nding poverty of our people often 
again, © er even pefore he has a chance of being 
ns prevents some from taking 


ing jgerpaid professors have to fritter away 
un Te notes and guides while their know- 
their time Pee used to produce serious literature. 
the fact of poverty can not be taken too 
as Professor Iyengar explains, many of our 
far, 10" rofessors, ‘with settled salaries and liveried 
amod hir engage in little serious work. The plain 
m that many of our intellectuals lack the will and 
E stamina for sustained effort. 

To quicken the pace of Indian literature, the 
ands that doctors, lawyers, politicians and 
journalists—who dazzle men by their brilliance—re- 
ord their knowledge on paper. As it is, they carry 
it to their grave and a lite time of effort and expe- 
rience is thus lost to humanity. Literary talent may 
be tapped from these unsuspecting corners. Another 


author dem 


| suggestion (happily implemented by our present gov- 


emment) is the institution of annual prizes, awards 
and medals, to activate the production of good lite- 
ture. Above all Professor Iyengar calls for the 
translation of classics both from Indian and foreign 
literatures. One of the greatest misfortunes of an 
Indian writer is that he is unable to understand, 
leave aside commune with, writers who write in lan- 
ae other than his own. If one linguistic area is 
ade to understand what is being done in another 


area in India, cross fertilisati i i 
a ertilisation will permit more 
Splendid flowering. p a 


Old files of the Indian P.E.N. have proved of in- 
‘vice to the author who unstintingly ack- 
enteses the debt to them. Professor Iyengar even 
OOK is sana much of the material furnished in the 
hig in book Se but credit is due him for crystaliz- 
alr. The oe opinions hitherto floating in the 
Problems may stimulate thinking on the wider 
of Indian literature. 


Aban Kapadia 


DIVERSITIES 


lishing Roe By D. P. Mukerji. 


1958. 


way of looking at things. In so far 
he same symbols speak differently 
of varying shapes, sizes and C0- 
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of the nineteenth century renaissance and the qua- 
lity of Indian intellect as we see it today. Notwith- 
Standing the lessons Maugham might have learnt 
from Radhakrishnan’s teachings on Indian philosophy, 
the Indian intellect since the days of the renaissance 
has manifested itself largely as a projection of the 
Anglican mind. The imitativeness of modern Indian 
Scholarship is apparent from the dowdy books that 
one comes across so frequently. Not all the scholar- 
ship is genuine scholasticism, nor authorship much 
better than trivial exercises in semanticism. Writer 
At Bay, as such, calls for an analysis penetrating in 
its nature and deep in its vision. 

But, except for Sri Aurobindo’s sagacious and re- 
flective works, such as, Human Cycle and Founda- 
tions of Indian Culture, no systematic treatise setting 
forth the evolution, status and functions of the intel- 
lectual elite groups of India exists from which the 
writers could be picked up and seen as they are. In 
Diversities, too, one begins to see them in their truer 
perspective and one almost feels that D. P. Mukerji 
(or ‘D.P.’, as he is known more popularly) would stop 
at nothing short of the required. Diversities, however. 
is a collection of essays written from diverse points 
of view on ‘social problems of literature’, ‘sociology’, 
‘philosophy of Indian history’, and ‘economics’ that is 
not pure economics but sociology in its wider rami- 
fication. 


The collection includes seventeen essays. The 
essays which have some bearing on the issue which 
SEMINAR is dealing with are however seven, namely 
‘Intellectuals in India’, ‘Sociology of Indian Literature’, 
‘Social Changes and Intellectual Interests’, ‘Western 
Influence on Indian Culture’, ‘Notes on Indian Cul- 
ture’ and ‘Indian Tradition’ and ‘Social Change’. 

‘These essays’, as A. K. Saran in a series of arti- 
cles published in the National Herald (October 1959) 
writes, ‘are neither an exercise in versatility nor a 
series of studies in synthesis; nor yet analyses of 
acculturation in India. They form a study in disin- 
tegration from diverse points of view’. Leaving, how- 
ever, the too condensed, rather algebric abstractions, 
these essays in their sociological and historical im- 
port vividly and poignantly depict the descent of the 
Indian intellect from pre-renaissance to the post- 
Independence period—a span of nearly a hundred 
years during which the Indian intellect, manifest- 
ing itself solely through the middle class, a creation 
of the British Raj, disintegrated into pieces which 
are neither Indian in content nor original in intellect. 

DPs narrative stretches backward and forward. 
It is difficult to piece it together in a short-review 
such as this. At best a very brief account can be 
provided. Indian history has witnessed many a 
renaissance. But while the stronger shocks in other 
periods of renaissance, such as, Buddhism and Islam, 
were absorbed with no basic changes in the status, 
structure and functioning of the Indian intellectual 
elite, the influence of the West during the last re- 
naissance ‘shook the Indian elite to its very founda- 
tions’. A new class and a new set of values stream- 
ing out of British thought replaced the older elite 
and along with them the values they cherished. 


The new middle class, created for political and 
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s, accepted western values as 
Rationality with its corollary 
parliamentary type and 
pattern steeped 
and 


administrative exigencie 
“symptoms of progress. 
of science, democracy rli 
liberal individualism in the British I ; s 
deep into values and changed the axis of social 
intellectual movements. 
Some advantage did accrue. There was an en- 
largement of scope in creative pursuits and some re- 
markable works of literature in various literary forms. 
The novel, drama, travel-sketches, essays and diaries, 
the story, sonnet, and epic were produced. But with 
the lessening of the hold of Sanskrit forms and the 
gradual strengthening of English forms, Indian in- 
. telectuals moved farther from their own moorings, 
and in the process ‘lost contact with the life main- 
taining symbols’. ‘The sap of the original culture 
could not ascend’, and the elite looked like ‘strangers 
to the country’. Ironically enough they wrote, 
thought and acted for the people ‘without a concep- 
tion of the people’. The result was a split in per- 
sonality. Even Gandhiji’s efforts towards giving a 
new orientation failed. 


The intellectual elite group of today, novelists, 
writers, journalists, university professors and teachers 
and planners, owe their heritage to this period, not 
to the days when the struggle between the two sets 
of values was being fought but when the dice had 
already been cast in favour and appreciation of the 
triumph of western values. 


And having so conditioned themselves, the crea- 
tive and intellectual activities could not but touch 
a low ebb of futile exercises in superficialities. Writers 
are therefore at bay not because they lack external 
facilities, as most of them think and believe they do. 
It is because: ‘Most Indian intellectuals have come 
to believe that the West is very much with us, that it 
need not be condemned, that it should be assimi- 
lated’. Tagore and before him Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and many others of the pre-Gandhian era wished 
to effect such an assimilation through making the 
cultural roots stronger. But to have the best of both 
worlds is ‘indicative of a pre-adult state of mind’, It 
is not unnatural therefore that with the disappear- 
ance of stronger personalities from the national scene 
_ the ‘pre-adult intellect’ is surging up everywhere In 
economics and sociology, models evolved outside are 
thus laboriously studied and transplanted inside. In 
literature and the arts, the latest forms and methods 
experimented in Europe are vainly pursued. The same 
is true of any other branch of activity having its 
roots in the intellect. ‘Judging from the ponte: 
pat ee verbalisation, the Indian intellectual’ as 

Ne), tes, ‘does not yet seem to be fully awakened 


to his own heritage. R 
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completely to the left and he might 
of the positions which he took in the 
review. i 

The first is a full-length biography of th 
of the Tamil short story writers. C, Virdh, Ereateg 
who wrote his short stories under the pseu lan 
Pudumaip-pittan. His was a short liveq onym of 


his life and times are passed in rapid N 


questio 1P 
m 
Volumes ung! | 
t 


Tamil reader by Raghunadhan. One could us the 
haps that there was more detail about pen Der. h 
writers of that period with whom Pudumaip- Other gf 
himself was in contact but so far as it goes Be R 
under review is competent, readable and aves bont x 
too-rosy picture of the life, times and circ mee i 
A i OM tan oroni umstanee ly 
in which Pudumaip-pittan worked, | 
Pudumaip-pittan’s whole life was gq S m 
against the established and the accepted, tt ie : 
struggle which he carried very lightly on his co | j 
shoulders but a struggle under which many might fe 
have succumbed. For meary ten years, Pudumaip. f de 
pittan dominated the scene not in a ‘successful’ sen, fr 
or in point of personal weight, but in the sense at 
continuing to write great things against great odds, y. 
The period of his writing coincided with the best | 
years of the Tamil literary renaissance and in on IL 
sense he can be claimed to be the spearhead of that ~ 
renaissance. A childishly irresponsible man, lovable i 
in retrospect, he was a stormy petrel while alive and | 
writing. Towards the end of his life, he deserted i 
writing for the muse of the film and did not fare | 9 
very well. He died at the age of 43. His struggle E 
and his achievements are detailed in this volume io 
with understanding and sympathy. Mi 
The defects of this biography are subjective and thi 
derive from the personal limitations of the blog wi 
pher who came to know his subject only towards the Wr 
last years of his life when Pudumaip-pittan, emblt- $01 
tered and already established, was moving off the Wr 
literary scene into the cinema scene. The peculiar 
conditions under which the best writing of Pudi th 
pittan was done is obviously not familiar to the be of 
grapher nor does he seem to have cared to infor” | Sa 
himself of it. j sto 
The second book is a collection of nine aie Hi 
on various aspects of literature and the iter t 
of the contemporary period. Raghunadhan nas A ite- «fl 
sonal, subjective approach to the enjoymen” | orm | k 
rature which he often communicates in 4 pete read art 
Consequently these essays make good and ff Wro thi 
ing; there is a warmth of subjective @PPYON tora! bo 
problems of literature. Under nine Neas “cyariif lor 
Criticism, Art and Tradition, Language PF 1, pe J w 
The Poet is a Drunkard, the Birth of Literate gis f M 
try, Short Story, Drama and, lastly, P100 gs, qm a 
us a rapid survey of his ideas and reflect re ate a at 
are as many assertions in the book as teray "i ts 
cussed ideas; but the assertions serve Be Sp pert =: tu 
purpose of pointing out to the reader n 1945 * 5 Sh 
seein in Tamilnad in the years be 4 a oh, 
j O | 
Hailing V. V. S. Iyer (died 1925) % snus 
of modern Tamil literary criticism, RIE on Tye i 
contrasts his ideas with the prevailing 15 phat 


rary commentary and scholarship in T% 


+ 


still persist and can pass for literary 
s, according to Raghunadhan, against 


nany JE ticis! ; riticism emerging and finding its 
Ider efi na ie In yet another essay, he tells 
at own place a free the Tamil language and tradition 
ey wee fetters forged by the pundits and the 
: Fs scholars: ight call some of the opinions expressed 
t the one ical. But so long as they are expressed with 
Der. here ilog! nd force, they deserve a hearing. In fact, 
Other conviction Bai pook is one of the few really worth- 
ittan paghunadha literary criticism available in the 
i oks on $ 3 
Donk jio uage and deserves to be considered serious- 
Not. Tamil a ough he himself has moved away from 
E i y Sot the positions he then held. 
Ugele | 4 Both books by pan Rae ce yee Rae ge 
738 4 ing now in their second gar One, ‘hough popular is 
able | hardly the word to be usea in this context. They 
nigh | have been read with relish by the discriminating rea- 
nai. f der and have been the starting point of many a 
ense, | fruitful discussion. 
Se of 
odds, VAYIRUM KALAIYU™M (fhe Stomach and the Arts) 
best By ‘Akhilan’. 
| one ILAKKIYATH-THIRAN (Craft of Letters) By Dr. 
tht“) Mu Varadarajan. Paari Nilayam, Madras. 
a i The first bock takes its title from the first piece 
ai included in the book and goes on in subsequent essays 
fare f “treat of drama, on how to write, on whether you 
uggle | want to write a story, on the Tamil novel, on the 
ume | Slaves to Beauty, on the world’s great men and their 
j ‘ve life, on the art of reviewing and about the author 
and | me, Excepting one essay, all others deal with 
ogra- Sin th er and his problems. Akhilan is concerned 
s the | ae 5 practical day-to-day problems of the Tamil 
mbli- cats ee 1S writing of them from the point of view of 
į the | writer d We has achieved a measure of success as a 
culiar i far to the magazine readers of Tamilnad. 
ve the aoe enuy be claimed that the first essay, 
an } of the SE ae ach and the arts, sets the tone 
f Say that Akhila It would be cheap cynicism to 
as | “mach th n seems to be more conscious of his 
aa | His thinking 4 of his art; but it would be true also. 
a 8 sometimes 1S jumpy, haphazard and his expression 
le “fective, Ta loose and diluted, though sometimes 
fom | t betrays i Toe essay, and the whole book in 
red f atts in genera] F of discipline and training in the 
o the | i A Writer = nd particularly in literary matters. 
erat es Materia] © g0es on harping on encouragement, 
arit jf T hi ad critical, as necessary for the writer 
Poe ae ow © expression is dealing with a kind of 
ae 3 mae at a ay Not, in the last analysis, be worth- 
men Re Mheren, | \2*tinsic denial of other points of 
Sty s in Akhilan’s writing is evident with 


enten 
A a e male d precludes any discussion on the 
bien © Teaders That the vast number of, and in- 
hona Of the s OUA support the writer is the 
Uy ong; the implication that the public 


ate! e Se fy 

F lays mach dlet z to help out writers is also there. 
ir e a ates the various rules which Akhilan 
J ine ‘the no iting ae 

t la Sut the drama, the short story and 
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dher literary fields, Akhilan takes a 
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cautious position and includes as many names as can 
conveniently go into his articles. It is no doubt pleas- 
ing to the many who are included in the list; but 
to claim that there are nearly a hundred great no- 

velists writing at the moment in Tamil and that there 
are nearly three hundred writers of good short sto- 
ries is absurd on the face of it. A good novelist is 
as Tare aS a great poet and perhaps we can mention 
a score of writers in all trying to do good and great 
work in all the given fields of literature. Akhilan 
tends to equate journalistic success with literary suc- 
cess; what the magazine readers read today and might 
not remember tomorrow is unfortunately the very 
stuff of literature for him, 


The rhapsody entitled ‘Slaves to Beauty’ devotes 
itself to poetry and the other arts in a series of vague 
generalisations. Akhilan’s approach to poetry is ele- 
mentary and poor. In the essay on the ‘art of re- 
viewing’, he tells us some basic truths which every 
one acknowledges; as, for instance, the fact that 
Tamil magazines and periodicals do not devote as 
much space to new books as they ought to and that 
a reviewer must be fairminded, impartial and well 
read. He might have added a corollary to the well- 
read to the effect that not all well-read persons have 
good, or catholic, taste. =< 


Wide reading is worthwhile only if it has led to 
an assimilation and awareness of literary standards. 
Wide reading can be useful only in so far as it has 
helped the critic to know a good thing when he sees 
it. How many well-read people among us lack this 
capacity today? The increase in the number of 
readers, or in the production of books, does not ne- 
cessarily mean an increase in or a proportionate 
understanding of quality. The last essay in the vo- 
lume is autobiographical and plays to the gallery, 
being modest and loud in turn. i 


The Literary Craft by Dr. Mu Varadarajan is, on 
the other hand, the expression of a disciplined, aca- 
demic writer. Its faults derive mainly from this. © 
Drawing its inspiration from the work of Dr. I. A. 
Richards, A. C. Bradley, Winchester, Saintsbury, Las- 
celles Abercrombie, and not least from the syllabus ~ 
for the Tamil Honours examination of the Madras — 
University, it speaks of poetry in general and Of 
Tamil poetry in particular with an air of competence 
and in a matter of fact way. The lack of gusto or 
enthusiasm in the book is perhaps a strictly academic — 
virtue but it is hardly suitable for literary criticism. 
The matter-of-factness can be misleading in the e 
treme and end in a mechanical exercise on the be 
ties of a poem, however great in itself; but that - 
perhaps what the classroom wants. The grafting of z 
English (or shall I say British) academic ideas on 
Tamil literary criticism can not produce healthy 
trends, nor can it produce lovers of lit Wp 


The lack of what might be called an a 
version of the list of Tamil books which can t 
sidered classics, works havoc on every p 
is offered as being as good as the s 
second best as really the best. 


hemselves as living problems 
to Dr. Mu Varadarajan; he looks at them with the 
cold and chilling eyes of academics. — They do not 
pulsate with life as they do to a creative critic. This 
is a book which the colleg 
have to read; how th 
vive this shock is something 


writings do not present t 


imagine. : 
Ka Naa Subramanyam 
HISTORY OF BENGALI LITERATURE By 
Sahitya Akadami, New Delhi. 


Dr. Sukumar Sen. 
One of a series of publications prought out by 
the Sahitya Akadami on the languages and litera- 
tures of India, this pook of about 430 pages gives 
a brief but essentially complete survey of Bengali 
literature from the earliest times till 1941. The year 
1941 has not been selected arbitrarily. It was 
the year of the death of Rabindranath Tagore, in 
the midst of the Second World War. Dr. Sen has 
rightly considered this year as the end of an epoch. 


The author introduces his subject with a study 
of the linguistic and literary affinities of the new 
Indo-Aryan speech. The origin and development 
of the Bengali language and script is discussed in 
this background. It helps to give the reader an 
understanding of the gradual evolution of Bengali 
from Prakrit and Apabhramsa, as a distinct lan- 
guage with its own individual characteristics. This 
was about the middle of the tenth century A.D. 


The various influences which have moulded the 
language as we know it today have been clearly 
analysed. Dravidian, Persian, Portuguese and lastly 
English have all contributed to meet the require- 
ments of expression in different periods of Bengal’s 
history. Regional dialects have developed alongside 
an elegant literary style. 


Dr. Sen has traced the history of the Bengali 
script from the Bramhi alphabet, known to us from 
the Asokan inscriptions. The script took a fully ar- 
ticulated shape about the 12th century A.D. The 
present printed form of the alphabet, it is interest- 
ing to learn, was designed in 1778, when the first 
pan types were cast by Charles Wilkins in Cal- 
cutta. 


Coming to the history of Bengali literature Dr. 
Sen has traced it back to its beginnings, from the 
devotional and mystic poetry to the poetic narra- 
tive. Prose and drama and finally fiction were na- 
turally born of the impact of western influence 
during the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries 
The brief survey is placed in the background of the 
pre-vernacular literature, rich in epic and religious 
poetry and devotional narrative poems, which used 
to be recited with puppet shows. The Resin oet: 
of this period, Jaydev and Vidyapathi wrote a à 
tively in Sanskrit and Maithili. a 


What follows is the broad swee a 
4 i p of th 

of Bengali literature proper, starting with ne eae 
ritual songs of the lith and 13th centuries nie 
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from their value as literature, they provig 
ing glimpses of the life of the common p 
ing the pre-Muslim era. 


e intere 
st- 
eople ie 


The process of development was broken 
Turki invasion. When order was re-establish. 


e 
first literary effort nad interesting overtones a d, the 


religious mysticism, which harked back to pea Ney of 
and Vedic lore. Narrative poetry was the maj -Vedig nul 
and it helped to build up a folk tradition, n form 

During the 16th and 17th centuries it emer cht 
more sophisticated under the influence of tr erge sio 

= eee a i? Ne Bhakti 

cult and Chaitanya s Vaishnavism. This period B of 
jn devotional lyrics, with a tender and deen han pla 
appeal, provides interesting reading, as the ante the 
has given extracts in English translation and has ia al 
cussed the various trends and schools at length at em 
py side with the Vaishnava lyrics, the tradition a for 
folk poetry continued to reflect the simple life of th ter: 
rural people. Ẹ of 

dra 

Dr. Sen analyses the influence of court patronage tio! 
in this period and draws pointed attention to the tivi 
development of Muslim writers especially in the Ara- 
kan. They helped to bring in the Persian influence 
later strengthened under the Moghuls. It is interest- su 
ing to note that Muslim rulers encouraged transla- p 
tions of the ancient. Hindu epics, the Ramayana and oa 
the Mahabharata, into Bengali. While the infuence 2 
of Sufism was generally felt in the works of the Mus- i 
lim writers, popular themes, both from Hindu and 
Islamic lore, were used by writers of both commu- f pre 
nities. En 

The author paints a vivid and inspiring picture F 
of the rich period of all-round development imme- are 
diately after the British conquest. Calcutta emerged glir 
as the cultural centre. From the feudal courts, now Wo 
smashed, and the villages, with their social life shat- of 
tered, literature moved to the city. A new class, the per 
educated middle class, gave new shape to the Me the 
guage and ‘its literary expression. 

The narration and the extracts reveal in all the! 
contours the veritable revolution in every field 3 y 
creative activity. The manner in which Dr. Sen oa 
sents the great figures of history, the intellet : 
giants of this period, does credit to his a am 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in his foreword points out, va f 
Mohan Roy, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagať, Michael aest i : 
dhusudan Dutt, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, in af hy 
Chandra Dutt, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee anom ot p dle 
somewhat different line, Kazi Nazrul Islam star rine 4 in 
as peaks in this story of development. ut to wos i ot 
above others came that remarkable family whit som eus 
great in literature, painting, music and eye aod Th, 
of art—the Tagores? These were the peot uas f tri 
many others who gave shape to the Bengali } expt 

m: 


and made it a vehicle of multiple forms 
sion. 


While new literary forms emerged, the l 
became less religious and more seculal— 4 muse 
satirical verse, historical narrative poct!Y 7 g the Hi 
plays. The most important development vit of a | 
ginning of Bengali prose. It was me and n 
activities of the missionaries on the 


on the other. Catechisms and 


2 i ass 
i f pritish ruling Ciranslated into Bengali and prose 
f m pible pad uitable medium. British Officials had 
h 2 the on A to carry on their day to day work 
he io wear Aon. Books were now needed in large 
ey ee ae d the first printing press was established. 
f 5 i 
e a next step was the weekly newspaper, Sama- 
The a, published again by the Serampore mis- 
char Da e prose emerged as a powerful medium 
zed sionaties: Musical operas developed into- prose 
kti of eE tic works were further encouraged by 
ich jays: e ce of the public stage, first started by 
a ea. With the growing importance of prose 
is pare d the novel. nt with ney poetic 
ide aah inspired by Eng classical European li- 
of terature, also began. Thi y laid the foundations 
the of the modern period, wn we dominated by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. He carried io ward the rich tradi- 
tions of the 19th century in e y field of literary ac- 
i tivity, and developed the B li language further. 
ra- Dr. Sen bring his brief survey to a close with a 
nee study of the new trends that emerged during the 
Bi thirties, which indicated a spirit of revolt against 
‘la È ld traditions both in form and content. It is inter- 
and f eting to note that Rabindranath, in his own way, 
A kept pace with the moderns. 
and Apart from a chronological narrative, interestingly 
nll- presented, Dr. Sen has given extensive quotations in 
English translated from the works of the more im- 
Te portant, writers. An exhaustive bibliography and an 
me pe containing the quotations in Roman script 
ged pee features. They help the reader to get a 
now cant a me rich heritage of Bengali literature. One 
at- of the aie elt more happy, however, if a little more 
the meee ee and social background of the main 
jan- the fascin evelopment could have been woven into 
ating story of Bengali literature. 
nel! Subrata Banerjee 
Mr 
re f RITF 
(a i ee “Wain ORKSHOR MISCELLANY. By 
ity: Calcutta 31 orkshop, 162/92, Lake Gardens, 
Rall Publi - Rs. 2.00 per copy. 
w Workshop we With intelligent care is the Writers 
r s P8tlarly cee which comes out from Calcutta, 
out De diction Tae es a year according to the editors. 
ving in cute Bbrecdive gnien is certainly an unexpected 
s Pop outta ‘devoted An brought out by a small group 
ot TP guy atl Writing’ © the discussion and diffusion 
ant The in India, A cc gay in the English lan- 
18? thy is sufficient ide variety of books are reviewed. 
res” ; agazine a ae and no cultural 
j e to. 
n TA January Fep 
Pe Very <PPlement eae issue, four, includes 2 
a oe tom aes Shoulg carr ich makes us suggest that 
oe E ations a different ran y a supplement of translations 
ant a We tea @ Valuable «ares literatures. Good trans- 
anf db It ut ita diffusion of creative writing’, 


ay s Workshop is equipped for the 
Whigy SP8re us the e 
h aPpear e Bee babu transla- 
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SEMINAR invites’ 


c e . 2 
Communications on 


the problems taken up 


from month to month. 


Any number of pages 


can be set aside 


for this active debate 


on the issues facing us. 


Js is for the readers 


of SEMINAR 


to make this feature 


a SUCCESS, — 


Ahnebbink, L.: The Beginning of Naturalism 
in American Fiction—a study of the works of 
Hamlin Garland, Stephen Crane, and Frank Nor- 
ris with special reference to some European 
influence (1891-1903) 
(American Institute, University of Upsala, 
1950). 


Barzun, Jacques: The House of Intellect 
ie (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1959). 
oo Buckley, J. H.: The Victorian Temper—A study 
in literary culture 
(1951). 
Camus, Albert: Resistance, Rebellion and Death 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. See particularly the 


J articles in the last section, ‘The Artist and 
58 his Time’). 
. Camus, Albert: The Myth of Sisyphus 


met (Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, New York). 


Chaudhuri, Nirad: The Autobiography of an 
Unknown Indian. 
Clements, R. J.: Critical Theory and Practice of 
the Pleiade 
(Harvard Studies in Roman Language, 1942). 
Cousin, James: New Ways in English Literature 
(Ganesh & Co., Madras). 


Eliot, T. S.: What is a Classic 
j (Faber and Faber, London, 1944). 
Eliot, T. S.: Poetry and Drama 
A (Theodore Spencer Memorial Lecture, 1950). 
Evans, B. Ifor: Literature and Science 
(Allen and Unwin, 1954, London). 
Fiedler, Leslie A.: An End to Innocence 
; (The Beacon Press, Boston, 1957). 
Gasset, Ortega Y. L.: The Dehumanizati 
Sy ; eL.: on of A 
: (Doubleday Anchor Books, 1956). z 
Highlights of Modern Literature: 


; Selections 
rom the New York Times Book Review Section 


r Mizener and ‘The Writer's Pe 
? c 
_by Elizabeth Bowen). e 


an, Frederick J.: Freudianis 

r Mina : ; m and the 

New York, 1959). 
a 
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= Further reading 


Irwin, R. G.: The Evaluation of a Chinese Novel 
—Shui-hu-chun. 

(Harvard Yenching Institute Studies, 1953), 
Keating, L. C.: Studies on the Literary Salon ` 
in France, 1550-1615 : 

(Harvard Studies in 

1953). 

Latif, S. A.: The Influence of English Literature 
on Urdu Literature 
Levin, H.: Perspectives of Criticism 

(Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 

1958). 

Lewis, Wyndham: The Demon of Progress in the 
Arts 

(Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1955). 

Levy, Hyman and Spalding, Helen: Literature 
for an Age of Science 

(Methuen, 1952, London. See the essays on 

‘The Matrix of Society’ and ‘The Writing Pro- 

fession’). 

Madan, I. A.: Modern Urdu Literature 
Madariaga, Salvador de: Essays with a Purpose 

(Hollis and Carter, London, 1954. See the 

essay on ‘The Author as Citizen’). 
McAulay, James: The End of Modernity. Essays 
on Literature, Art and Culture 

(Angus and Robertson, Melbourne). 
Montherlant, Henry de: Selected Essays 

(Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1960, London. St? 

the extracts from the notebooks 1930-1944). 
Morgan, Charles: Liberties of the Mind 

(Macmillan, 1951, London). 

Mukerji, D. P.: Diversities 

Mukerji, D. P.: Modern Indian Culture 
Munshi, K. M.: Gujarat and Its Literature est 
O'Malley, L. S. S.: Modern India and the 
Sartre, Jean-Paul: What is Literature? 

(Methuen, 1951, London). 

Saxena, R. B.: History of Urdu Culture > 
Sen, D. C.: History of Bengali Language ; 
Literature pite- 
P. K. Sen: Western Influence on Bengali 
rature 
Silz, W.: 

(1929), 
Singh, Iqbal; The Ardent Pilgrim 
Smith, H. D.: Elizabethan Poetry—A 


Convention, Meaning and Expression 
(1952). F r 


Romance Languages, 


Early German Romanticism 


study m 
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yee, 


are now available. Each will : 


take 12 numbers—a whole - 


year’s issues __ 


~ Write in for particulars 
Manager, 
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AVE YOU RENEWED YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ? 
YOU SHOULD — IN GOOD HMEN 


AS. YOUR BOOKSELLER DISPLAYED ‘SEMINAR’? 
IF NOT, PERSUADE HIM.TO . 


H YOU GOT YOUR FRIENDS INTERESTED IN a 
‘SEMINAR’? . : a 
MAKE THEM SUBSCRIBE . > i 


AS YOUR LIBRARY OR CLUB TAKEN OUT A 
SUBSCRIPTION ? 
IT IS FOR YOU TO ASK THEM TO... 


WAVE YOU THOUGHT OF TAKING PART IN THE 
DISCUSSEONS ? 
IF NON yan NOT ? 


=e Hee MAKE ‘SEMINAR’ A TRUE FORUM - JS 


che TAKE ‘SEMINAR’ TO OUR PEOPLE 


__ THE SUBJECTS WE HAVE DEALT WITH— 


` THE PARTY IN POWER 
° FOOD FOR 40 CRORES 
° FREEDOM AND PLANNING 
* THE CHANGING VILLAGE - 
° COOPERATIVE FARMING ` 


‘ Making of a Poem 
ephen: The 
spendet, S amilton, London, 1955). 
(Hamis Vallace: The Necessary Angel. Essays 
i, and on Imagination 
Rea 


on -and Faber, 1960). ; 
7 (Faber A ary Supplement Special Numbers, 
n B rican Imagination, 1958 and the British 
The 


T1960 
mesine n: preliminary Essays 
We facmillan, 1957, London). 


M. L.: The Subtle Knot—Creative Scep- 


i Ta in Seventeenth Century England 

i 

(1952). 
pose, Buddhadev: An Acre of Green Gass (a rec 
view of modern Bengali litcrature) 

(Orient Longmans Green, Calcutta 1948). 
HINDI 
Bharati, Dharmavir: Manav-Moolya Aur 
Sahitya 


(Bhartiya Gyanpith, Varanasi, 1960). 

Singh, Namvar: Itihas Aur Alochana 

(Sahitya Prakashen, Varanasi, 1956). 
Vatsyayan, S. H.: Atmane-Pad 

(Bhartiya Gyanpith, Varanasi, 1960). 
Chouhan, Sheodan Singh: Naye Bharat Men 
Sahitya ke Man—Moolyon ka Prashna 


G 


(Sanket, Neelabh Prakashan, Allahabad, 
1956). 

Sharma, Rambilas: Sanskriti Aur Sahitya 
peeunee Neelabh Prakashan, Allahabad, 
56). 


Singh, Namvar: Vyapakta Aur Gahrai 


eee Neelabh Prakashan, Allahabad, 
NOES Ye Vipathgayen 

ihe 2, Sahitya Bhavan, Allahabad, 
Tee Dharmavir: Dhurihanta 

Ree avant’, Rashtrabhasha Prachar Sa- 
Sin F: Poona, July 1956). 

£h, $ 3 
kis Namvar: Naye Sahitya ke Moolyankan 
(ynsvayen 
Min, yt Lucknow, January 1958). 
Aur na ira: Theatre, Vyavasayikata 
(Kal 5 : 
Muktiboan Hyderabad, January 1957). 
(Vasudha; : Ek Sahityik ki Diary 


June, “Ane, Dixitpura, Jabalpur, April, May, 


nary Woe October, November 1957; Ja- 
Sahityakar onect 1958; July 1960). 
(Ra, Astha (A symposium): 


hu A 

; ‘Sanktitvayan, Hazari Prasad Dwi- 
Vama, qo ca Nandan Pant, Mahadevi 
kash o ee Haldar, Balkrishna Rao, Pra- 
Sheogan, Si ta Gupta, Rambilas Sharma, 
Singh = “28h Chouhan, Amrit Rai, Namvar 


1957). 1, 


Hansaprakashan, Allahabad, 


paa: Sahitya Aur Prachar 
ixitpura, Jabalpur, June 1958). 
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Rai, Amrit: Lok-Mangal Aur Atmabhivyakti 
CKriti’, Delhi, July 1959). 


Jain, Nemichandra: Mooladhar ki Khoj 
CKriti’, Delhi, June and July 1959). 


Jain, Nemichandra: Rachana Prakriya aur 
Moolyankar ke Man 


(Kriti’, Delhi, October 1959). 
Mehta, Naresh: Lekhak ki Tatastatha 
(Kriti’, 32 Faiz Bazar, Delhi 7, November 
1959 and January 1960). 
Rai, Amrit: Adhunikta Maharog 
Kriti’, Delhi). ae 
Varma, Shree Kant: Adhunikta ke Janma ka ey 
Marsiya ages 
(Kriti’, Delhi, November-December 1960). 
Bharati, Dharmavir: Adhunikta ka Bodh 
(Kalpana’, Hyderabad, February 1961). 
Singh, Namvar: Rachana Aur Rachana 
(Rachana 2’, Gorakhpur, April 1961). 


BENGALI 


Acharya, Saroj: Sahitya Ruchi 
(National Publishers, Calcutta). 
Acharya, Saroj: Baipara 
(National Publishers, Calcutta). 
Bandyopadhyay, Manik: Lekhaker Katha 
(New Age, Calcutta). fe 
Bandyopadhyay, Tarashankar: Sahityer Satya AP 
(Lipika, Calcutta). Eat 
Basu, Buddhadev: Sahitya Charcha 
(Signet, Calcutta). ` 
Basu, Rajsekhar: Chalaccinta 
(Mitra & Ghose, Calcutta). 
Bishi, Pramathanath: Bangali O Bangla Sa- 
hitya 
Chattopadhyay, 
Sahitya 
(Sri Guru Library, Mymensingh). 
Choudhury, Narayan: Samakalin Sahitya 
(A. Mukherjee & Co., Calcutta). 
Choudhury, Narayan: Sahityer Samasya 
(Popular Library, Calcutta). 
Das, Jibananda: Kabitar Katha 
(Signet, Calcutta). 


Ghose, Benoy: Nutan Sahitya © Samalochana 
(Nutan: Sahitya Bhavan, Calcutta). 


Haldar, Gopal: Bangali Sanskriti Prasanga 
(Orient Book Company, Calcutta). 
Majumdar, Mohitlal: Sahitya Katha 
(Bangabharati Granthalaya). 
Mukhopadhyay, Dhurjatiprasad: Baktaby: 
(New Age, Calcutta). ; 
Ray, Annada Sankar: Adhunikata 
(D. M. Library, Calcutta). 2 
Thakur, Dhirananda: Sahityiki L 
` (Prabartak Publishers, Calcutta). N 
Ayyub, Abu Sayeed: Sudhindranath Datta 
CQuest Quarterly, Oct/Dec. 1960, Bombay). 
Ayyub, Abu Sayeed: Adhunik Kavyer Samasya 
(‘Kavita’ Quarterly, Asar 1353, Bangabda ~ 
1943). E hy A 


Saratchandra: Swadesh © 


` 


u Sayeed: Adhunik Bangla Kavita | 

eee ction. to the first edition of ‘Adhunik 

Bangla Kavita’, an anthology of modern Ben- 

i poetry). 

Pesca Jbyay, Manab: Swechhamrityu (0) 

Bangla Upanyaser Nayak (in Bengali, about 

suicide and the central figures of Bengali novels 

with special reference to Jagadish Gupta, Manik 
Bandyopadhyay and Buddhadev Bose). 

(Nutan Sahitya’, Winter 1960-61). 
Bandyopadhyay, Saroj: Bangla Upanyaser Visay- 
vastur Tin Yug (an essay in Bengali, on the 
yariation of content in Bengali novels) 
` (Nutan Sahitya’, Puja Number 1960, Calcutta). 
Bandyopadhyay, Saroj: Satyasatya Upanyaser 
Silpakarma (a criticism of the treatment of the 
epic-novel in Bengali by Annada Sankar Ray) 

(Parichay’, Puja Number 1960, Calcutta). 
Bandyopadhyay, Dr. Srikumar: Banga Sahitye 
Upanyaser Dhara (in Bengali, almost an autho- 
ritative history of the Bengali novel from the 
middle of the 19th century upto the middle of 
the 20th century) 

(Modern Book Agency, Calcutta 12). 
Bhattacharyya, Arun: Kavitar Dharma O Bang- 


la Kavitar Rituvadal (a collection of essays in 


Bengali on the essence of poetry and the new 
trends in Bengali poetry, with special reference 
to Jibananda Das, Sudhindranath Datta, Pre- 
mendra Mitra, Buddhadev Bose, Bishnu Dey, 
Amiya Chakravarty, Samar Sen and others) 

(Jignasa’, Calcutta, 1959). 

Bhattacharyya, Sanjay: Adhunik Kavitar Bhu- 
mika (in Bengali, a collection of essays on mod- 
ern poetry, with elaborate discussions on 
Jibanananda Das, Premendra Mitra and Buddha- 
dev Bose) 

(Sabita Prakash Bhavan’, Calcutta, 1958). 
Bhattacharyya, Sanjay: Adhunik Sahitya: 
Ekhankar Kavitar Mukh (an article on the 
younger poets Arun Sarkar, Arabinda Guha, 
Ananda Bagchi, Naresh Guha, Sukumar Ray and 
Birendra Chattopadhyay) 

C(Chaturanga’, Quarterly, Sravan-Aswin 1361 

Bangabda: Monsoon Number, 1954). 

Bose, Dr. Amalendu: Samalochana Sristi: a novel 
by Sanjay Bhattacharyya 

(Chaturanga,’ Quarterly, Sravan-Aswin 1361 

Bangabda Summer. 1955). 

Dasgupta, Narendranath: : 

novels of Santoshkumar cae fee 
ae Patra’ Quarterly, Puja number, 

Dasgupta, Surajit: Manandharm 

study of intellectual novels in Bene 

T enlir emphasis on thè novels by a 

E Mukhopadhyay and Annada Sankar 

(Uttarsuree’ Quarterly, s 

Bangabda 1957). 3 peik ea SRG 

a Surajit: Subhas Mukhopadhyayer 

Uttarsuree’ Quarterly, =- 

_ Bangabda 1958). e ta Sh 
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Dasgupta, Surajit: Tumi Sudhu Panchis 
© Alekhya (a critical study of the dey 
of the poems by Bishnu Dey) 

CSaptarsi Quarterly, Vol. 2 No. 4, 1959) 
Dasgupta, Surajit: Pustak Parichay: Dasa 
(a critical study of the development of the nese 
py Sudhindranath Datta) ms 

(‘Sahitya Patra’ Quarterly, Sravan 1363, BAR 

abda 1956). 8- 
Dasgupta, Surajit: Jibananda Daser Sreshta 
Kavita 

(‘Sahitya Patra’, Puja Number, 1363, Bangabda 

1956). 

Datta, Jyotirmoy: 

Bandyopadhyay 
(Kavita’ Quarterly. Vol. 24, No. 1, September 
1959). 

Datta, Jyotirmoy: A note on Modern Bengali 

Poetry 
(‘Kavita’ Quarterly, Vol. 24, No. 2, 1960). 

Dey, Bishnu: Elomelo Jivan O Silpa-Sahitya (in 

Bengali, a collection of essays on modern life, 

art and literature) 

(East & Co., Calcutta 1959). 

Ghose, Gourikishore: Bangla Chhotagalpa, 1926- 

50 (in Bengali, an article on the Bengali short 

story from 1926 to 1950) 

(Desh? Weekly Sahitya Sankhya, 1957). 
Goswami, Achyut: Bangla Upanyaser Dhara (in 
Bengali, a collection of essays on the novels of 
Narendranath Mitra, Samares Bose, Santosh- 
kumar Ghose, Ramapada Chowdhury and others 
who appeared in the 1940s) 

(Nutan Sahitya Bhavan’, Calcutta 1957). 
Kar, Bimal: Chhotogalpa, Nutan Reeti-Pratham 
Prastab 

(Chhotogalpa, Nutan Reeti, monthly, pub- 

lished by A. K. Sengupta, Calcutta, 1960). 
Lahiri, Kartik: Samakaleen Katha Sahitylk: 
Narendra Nath Mitra 

(Uttarsuree’ Quarterly, Calcutta, Sravan-As- 

win 1366, Bangabda 1959). 

Lahiri, Kartik: Buddhadev Bosur Kavya Vict 
(Uttarsuree’ Quarterly, Vaisak-Asar 18 
Bangabda 1958). 

Lahiri, Kartik: Annadasankar Rayer Galpa 
(Parichay’ Monthly, Calcutta, Pous 
Bangabda -1960). al 

Mazumdar, Kamalkumar: Samalochana: Dew% 

a novel by Bimal Kar. angah- 
(Chaturanga’ Quarterly, Vaisak 1365, B 
da Summer, 1958). 

a; Bale 


Mazumdar, Kamalkumar: Samalochané. idy: 
Ghar Ek Uthon—a novel by Jyotirindra Me 1364: 

(‘Chaturanga’ Quarterly, Magh-Chaitt 

Spring 1957). 1926-50 
Mitra, Dr. Haraprasad: Bangla Upanyas from 
Gn Bengali, an article on the Bengali n yee 
1926 to 1950) 

(Desh’ Weekly, Sahitya Sankhya, 1957 nel 
Mukhopadhyay, Hirendranath: adnunik | dhu 
Kavita (introduction to the first edition oF pode” 
nik Bangla Kavita’, an anthology ° 
Bengali poetry) ~~ 


© Vaisak 
elopment 


Jibananda Das O Manik 


1367, 


ta UP Ae EA 


n 


a: Subhas: Pustak Parichay: Utser 
ypaxhopady of the poems of Arun Mitra) 
(review Only, April 1957). 


Di arichay” Mont é 
(pa 1 Humanist: Sudhindranath Memo- 
fadica Calcutta 1960; Contributors: Ellen 
Number ion, sJ., Sibnarayan Ray, Arun 
ROY: eee a Surajit Das Gupta, Annada 
pnattachat? award Shils. 

5 a Sankar Rayer Upanyas 
mania weekly, Sahitya Sankhya, 1959). 
een Sankar: Sahitye Sankat (in Ben- 
Rays Mpenetrating essay on the crisis in litera- 


The 
rial 


Op Annad 


gall, reveals how a novelist. understands the 
e: ) 
a in this modern ago : 
(M. ©, Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta 1955). 
Ray, Annada Sankar: The Writer in India (Ben- 
ali Writer)—10 as 
(Ilustrated Weekly of india’, December 11, 
1960). 


Ray, Lila: A Challenging Decade (a brilliant 
comprehensive study of Bengali literature in the 
1940's) 

(D. M. Library, Calcutta, 1950). 
Ray, Sibnarayan: Nayaker Mrityu (a collection 
of essays of which three are ‘Rabindranath and 
the Modern Mind’, ‘The Crisis of Bengali Novels’, 
‘A Treatise for Bengali Poets’—in Bengali) 
. (Satabdi Granthabhavan, Calcutta, 1960). 
Ray, Sibnarayan: Sahityachinta (in Bengali, a 
collection of essays chiefly on Modern Litera- 
ture) 

(Mitralay’, Calcutta). 


Sen, Sukumar: Ati Tarun Sahityiker Samasya 
(in Bengali, an essay on the problems of Bengali 
literature with special reference to Surajit Bose, 
Dipendra Bandyopadhyay and Surajit Das- 
gupta) 
(Darpan’ Weekly, Puja Number 1367, Bang- 
abda 1960). 
ee Dr. Dipti: Adhunik Bangla Kavya- 
Poetry aun Bengali, a study of Modern Bengali 
Jibanana: th special reference to the works of 
ee ae Das, Sudhindranath Datta, Bud- 
Dey) ose, Amiya Chakravarty and Bishnu 


( 


Sudhindranath Memorial Number, 
a Contributors: Dhurjati Prasad 
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ACE WHITE Cement 


A modern residence, San Thome, Madras. The exterior has been finished with SILVICRETE—ACC White Cement 


For that extra beauty, whether 
Ls 3 : > renovating an old one, use SIL 
S ivicrete E so many uses for SILVICRETE - side the house, on its outside 
ACC WHITE CEMENT. = and in the garden. SILVICRETE brings out the full beauty of terrazo 4 
: Peane: and tiled floors. It can also be used for making colourful 
exteriors, gleaming jallis, and attractive garden furniture, 


u are building a new house or . 
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Silvicrete has been specially selected as the base for Contact: THE CEMENT MARKETING CO. OF INDIA LIMITED, 


Bombay * Madras * Calcutta * Delhi > Indore * Patna * Kanpur 
nowcem- the well-known decorative waterproof cement coating Secunderabad + Coimbatore * Bangalore * Ahmedabad 
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THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED * The Cement Marketing Company of India Limited 
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i The fans give voluminous breeze at low current consumption, 
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from the seed... 


In the steel blaze of noon, 


men of the earth ‘drag the sun upon their backs’, 
toiling in the furrowed fields, 


For a tomorrow, when the seed will burst to plant, flower and fruit. 


For the fruits of tomorrow then, the striving, the effort, 
For a world that offers a little more — 


a little less of the care, a little more of the joy. 


Today, as in the past, our Products help to make homes 
cleaner, healthier, happier. But today we are also working for... 
Tomorrow, when the evergrowing urge for better living 
will demand still greater efforts. And we shall be 
$ ready with wider service, new ideas, new products... 


_ Today and Tomorrow: 
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Again and again 


There is never any water to waste in our country, 

for a wayward monsoon can ruin our harvests and bring 
* our industries toa standstill. These graceful, 

skyward concrete cooling towers enable industries to use 

the same water again and again. 
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PREMCHAND’s business is booming, 
and he couldn’t be happier! As he 
Scoops out the golden grain from its 
E Gis bee, little does he realise the 

eon aoe Importance of jute...the 
fat f bre that wraps up a wonder- 

uture for his country’s economy. 
Major item of export, Jute is today 
earning India precious crores in 
foreign exchange. 

Alive to the nation’s growing needs, 
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in hand with the country’s economic 

ndustrial progress. Today, the Group 
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Some day your 


daughter 
will be waitin 


g Some day a fine 


All you have to do is to save a small amount at a time. For instance, by putting aside 
even Rs. 15 a month, a 


30-year old father can make sure that his daughter will 
get Rs. 3,000 after 15 years (whether he lives or not). 


The important thing is to begin NOW— 
what is so well begun. Througha Marria 
suitably for your daughter’s Marriage, 
prestige? Act now, 


Life Insurance will ensure that you conn 
ge Endowment-Policy you will have provi ie 
Don't you owe it to her happiness and your 
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major regional tension 


in our country 
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THE PROBLEM 
_An attempt to raise the main facets of 
a complicated question. 
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of Economics. 
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The problen 


THERE may, perhaps, be no unani 


opinion on the existence of a North-South of 
blem in India. The recognition of such sai 
Ms 


depends as much upon the individual 
of the investigator as on the diligence Of hi 
search. There was no Jewish problem in Ges 
many for many people until the growth r 
Hitler’s power, and no Hindu-Muslim problem E 
India until partition had become inevitable, This 
is not to suggest any comparison of these pro. 
blems with the North-South problem in India 
Rather than dismiss the problem on the basis 
of hyper-patriotic assumptions, it does seem 
more helpful to concede its potentiality and in- 
vestigate the nature and proportions of the 
forces concerned. 

North and South are well established and 
universal categories in India. So are East and 
West, perhaps, and it would be unnatural if this 
were not so in a country of vast dimensions. But 
after Partition, particularly, the categories of 
East and West appear to have been greatly re- 

_ duced in importance. Even in earlier times they 
were quite often embraced within the North- 
South dichotomy. It seems true to say that, geo- 
graphically speaking, North and South are the 
largest terms in which the people of India have 
been accustomed to differentiate themselves. 

At the same time it would be incorrect to 
assume that these terms are possessed of & con- 
stant meaning throughout the country or at all 
times. If ordinary men and women were ques- 
tioned in Uttar Pradesh, for instance, they we 
be found to believe that South India extended w 
the borders of their State. A similar attie 
would not be surprising in the Punjab or ao 
Gujarat and Maharashtra, however, would ha! 
consider themselves part of Sout 
them, the latter would commence a 
of today’s State of Bombay. In ¢ ys 
four States of Andhra Pradesh, Madras, “ine 
and Kerala share a common conception Mie, 
South. None of them would consider pich 
selves northern’, The peninsular Int ndia: 
they comprise would be for them uth 

Whatever their several reasons for © na 
Andhra, Madras, Mysore and Kerala aM which 
tural to group themselves in a categ? = coun 
distinguishes them from the rest of ther art 
try. This distinction is also made in ¢i 
of India where very few can distinguit peop! 
Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and Malay rate with 
in these parts find it much easier to 0P? 

the generic term ‘Madrasi’. of 

G i is one gth 

The southerner, or ‘Madrasi, ® ie of 2% w 
dominant stereotypes among the peor je 0 
em India. It symbolises one WP? | 
Skinned, speaks a strange-soun 


attitude 


i 
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unfamiliar patronymic and exhibits 
pears an different food habits. He is easily dis- 

y m the foreigner, however, in 
te these characteristics, he bears a re- 
nat, despi amp of Indianness. He exhibits 


s $ z 
cogniS K acteristics which are associated tradi- 


pifterentiation between North and South 
jtutes no rejection or even violation of the 
consti of Indian unity. One might go to the 
aas treme and declare that it is the affirma- 


tion of 


ich seek to : £ 
nt from the North into a separatist force, 


leading tO the constitution of an autonomous 
pravidistan, do not base themselves upon a clear 
understanding of the nature of this southern 
consciousness and harm the interests of this 
feeling of regional oneness. Equally, those who 
refuse to countenance any kind of North-South 
differentiation, and seek to impose a monolithic 
unity on the entire nation, display their lack of 
understanding of the nature of Indian unity 
and impede its further development. 

Until the British conquest, the unity of India 
had largely been a religious concept and a cul- 
tural fact. Centralised empires such as those 
of the Mauryas, Satavahanas, Guptas, Harsha 
and the Mughals did indeed exist. But only at 
intervals, and they were short-lived. What sur- 
vived throughout the country under one name 
or another were the various kingdoms, Kosala, 
Magadha, Avanti, Lata, Saurashtra, Kalinga. 
Maharashtra, Andhra, Karnataka, Chera, Chola 
a Pandya. Anthropologists have pointed out 
E tendency of these kingdoms to coincide with 
ea regions into which the country di- 
ena Of these, the central and eastern high- 
cat Sentient Gondwana), and the southern 
iii ee Peninsular India, resisted incorporation 
(ienie central dominion. The Vindhyas, par- 
histories were a mighty barrier separating the 
a of northern and peninsular India from 

ch other and 1 as x 

One ocalising their cultures. 

of India 2 the main agencies for the unification 
e local RS been the institution of caste. On 
Stratifying evel caste has been a divisive force, 
exclusive City into a number of mutually- 
lerarchic ie water-tight entities. Their 
from faj al arrangement prevented the society 
Bion me apart, sanctioned as it was by reli- 
ro i isat i 
= the scale as uate organisation of society. 
tizonta ane € country, caste introduced a 
y k a cut across regional and 
E Shyas each S. Brahmins, Kshatriyas and 
nae a commo Shared a common outlook, prac- 
tha Patterns in wy and exhibited similar cul- 
Yl whatever r 
Caste iveq. Guity aan r part of the country 
Unity. ently has this horizontal 
BR 

z powerful regional or foreign 
he di 

5 Ominat; 
omg to p ation of society by the ‘Twice 

A rward this process of horizontal 


n India been weakened under the - 
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unification of the country even among the mass 
of the people. While the cultural attributes of 
the Sudra castes and Harijans remained ex- 
tremely diverse, their social and religious prac- 
tices were forced into a common mould 
everywhere. This has, however, been reversed 
with the institution of parliamentary democracy. 
Realising the power of their numbers, the lower 
castes have reacted vigorously to the opportuni- 
ties afforded them in elections and assemblies. 
In all the States of South India the backward 
classes have, for the first time, found access to 
the levers of political control. Their diversity and 
strong localised outlook has generated an elite 
without the same universalist Hindu outlook of 
the ‘Twice-Born’. This has further accentuated 
the separate development of a southern 
tendency. : 


The evolution of parliamentary democracy 
has also served to inhibit two other processes 
working towards Indian unification and homo- 
geneity. The first of these is that of Sanskriti- 
sation. Sanskritism can be defined as the 
cultural process of the Indo-Aryan elite or of 
the Indo-Gangetic civilisation. Their develop- 


“ ment held up, and even set back throughout long 


years of foreign rule, the regional cultures which 
searched constantly and desperately for means of 
revivifying themselves, or at least of saving 
themselves from being swamped by the domi- 
nant western cultural influences. The Sanskritic 
heritage offered to all the regional cultures the 
richest source of this kind of sustenance. The 
resultant Sanskritisation of the various cultural 
traditions in India also reduced the differences 
between them. With the attainment of inde- 
pendence, the tendency has been to discover 
distinctiveness of the regional cultures rather 
than their identity. This has been particularly 
marked in South India, where the Sanskritic 
universal has also long been identified with 
Brahminism or the domination of the ‘Twice- 
Born’. In Madras it has also been identified 
with North Indian predominance. 


The second process of unification which has 
been inhibited by parliamentary democracy in 
India is the process of Westernisation. Whatever 
else British rule may have meant for India, it did 


establish the political unification of the country. . 


This was administered through an elite moulded 


in the image of the rulers. While the tradi- - 


tional culture was not uprooted, it was heavily 
overlaid with a western deposit among extensive 
sections of urban upper and middle strata, On a 


larger scale than ever before, an elite was 
spread throughout India, speaking a common — 
language, imbued with a common outlook and 


exhibiting homogenous cultural traits. 


‘The. downgrading of western _ cultural 
orientation and the English language after 
‘Independence has interrupted this SS. 


Because the English-influenced elite was mass 


ely in South India than in the North, 
Beene ae of the urban middle classes from 
westernism has proceeded at different paces in 
these two regions. The desire of the North 
generally for the immediate substitution of 
English by Hindi has further induced a tendency 
to cling to English in addition to regional 
jJanguages in the South. This has intensified 
the tendency towards South Indianism. 


It seems possible, therefore, to state that a 
combination of factors can be seen working 
towards the crystallisation of a consciousness of 
South Indian belonging. In the first place, there 
is a clear line of division in Indian culture bet- 
ween the South and the North, whether one 
speaks historically, archaeologically or ethnolo- 
gically. Secondly, the traditional factors work- 
ing towards approximation of the two cultural 
areas, deriving from the dominant elements in 
the traditional society, have been weakened 
today by the pressure of the lower social strata 
exerted through the institutions of parliamentary 
democracy. Thirdly, even recent factors leading 
towards approximation, like Sanskritisation and 
Westernisation, have lost their earlier force. To 
these should be added a fourth factor. The na- 
tional political parties and individual national 
leaders, who emerged from the struggle against 
British rule, are either weakening or rapidly dis- 
appearing from the Indian political scene. In 
their place emerge no new national parties or 
leaders, but only local leaders of varying stature. 
The play of rivalry between them further conso- 
lidates local and regional consciousness. 


When one talks of North-South tensions in 
India today, however, one usually refers to pro- 
} blems posed by avowedly separatist movements 
F like the Dravidian movement in Madras. These 
movements concentrate their fire on North In- 
dians, and the Union Government in New Delhi, 
externally, and on the Brahmins at home. They 
denounce the Brahmin community as a projec- 
tion of the Aryan North into the Dravidian ` 
South. They call for the expulsion of the Brah- 
mins or their social neutralisation, and the seces- 
sion of the southern States from India to form 
an autonomous Dravidanad. These sentiments 
_ are not widely shared, it is true, particularly 
outside Madras. It is also not certain how seri- 
ously they are entertained by the Dravidian 
Jeaders, but that such sentiments should conti- 
nue to exist could be dangerous during periods 
_ of instability or disintegration, 


JA It would be an exceptional si 
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Petuates the North-South problem. 


-Gurukul Kang i Collection, Haridwar 


for a separate confederation of Dravid 
is in itself a simple emotional overst; 
the precautionary measures necessary 
a situation of divergence developing into 3 

antagonism or conflict. It is this frontier « of 
of antagonism and conflict that needs aa 
explored. 0 be 


An area of considerable potential co 
the one of economic development. Until recent} 
at least, the haphazard growth of €conom v 
India had condemned South India as q Tiel T 
a condition of virtual backwardness. The North 
too, had wide, dark, patches of poverty and stag- 
nation. But these were the appendages of the 
more developed areas. The difference between 
the two regions was further underlineq by the 
circumstance that large sections of trade and 
industry in the South were owned and control- 
led by northern capital. The introduction of 
planning has enabled a reduction to take place 
in the disparity between the two rates of deve- 
lopment. But the excessive concentration of 
powers and resources in the hands of the Union 
Government constitutes no kind of assurance of 
a greater or more lasting evenness of develop- 
ment. 


ian States 


atement of 
to Preven; 


flict is 


What threatened to be a larger area of po- 
tential conflict was the relationship of the two 
cultural traditions. As a result of a combination 
of historical factors, the northern tradition has, 
up to now, enjoyed a position of dominance in 
its relations with the South. This has, in tum, 
engendered a feeling of inferiority in the South. 
Basing itself on a superficial understanding of 
European history, the nationalist movement at- 
tempted to formalise this relationship $Y 
attempting to use the Hindi-speaking areas as 
a kind of Prussia round which the county 
would be consolidated. This ambition appeal: 
at least temporarily, to have been moderated 
The attempt to force Hindi, as the language ° 
the Indian nation, upon the South, with @ 
that it implies, has now been reduced t 
extent. Persistence with the original a 
would have provided the one plank upon Wied 
all of South India could have been mobil 
against a northern hegemony. 


es 
There will always, perhaps, remain rest 
of difference between South India an 
of the country, as there will always be tse 
the various nationalities of South India south 
But there need be no permanent Nor gated 
problem if the Indian nation is conso de- 
upon the highest principles of equality 5 the 
mocracy. This underlines the necessity jons? 
further development of the federal rela” call 
in India. While the process of plann en and 
for a reasonable area of central direc t a 
authority, the autonomy of the states p wher 
Ways remain inviolable. Today's situatio™ gw of 
the States’ governments are a pale Shin pel 
the Union Cabinet, is also a factor w 
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Andre Beteille 


IT has become common among 
statesmen and historians to speak 
of ‘unity in diversity’ with regard 
to India. To some, this may afford 
an easy escape from considering 
seriously either the nature of unity 
or of diversity. In analysing the 
differences between the cultural 
regions in India one does not, of 
course, commit oneself to a denial 
of their fundamental unity. That 
there are significant elements of 
continuity in race and culture be- 
tween the different regions of 
India is not merely a question of 
ideology, but a historical and 
scientific fact. 

The terms ‘Aryan’ and ‘Dravi- 
dian’ have generally been used to 
emphasise the distinctiveness in 
both race and culture of the peo- 
ple of North and South India res- 
pectively. This is unfortunate, for 
both these terms refer to linguis- 
tic categories which may not coin- 
cide with racial or biological 
categories. Strictly speaking there 
is no Dravidian race, although 
there is a Dravidian family of 
languages, and one may even 
loosely speak of a Dravidian cul- 
ture. The confusion of racial and 
cultural categories has been an un- 
fortunate feature of much of 
nineteenth century ethnology. It 
persists among educated laymen 
who continue to speak with con- 
fidence about the Dravidian race, 
if not the Aryan race. 

The concept of race has been 
critically examined in recent years. 


Some anthropologists, like Ashley ~ 


Montagu, have indeed argued that 


the older conception of race as ae 
localised and pure physical type | 


may have to be jettisoned. Human 

populations in even fairly sm 

areas are so diverse, and 
AX 


constituting two di 


terns of heredity so complex that 
it becomes almost impossible to 
make any kind of ethno-geogra- 
phical classification. Not only is 
there no such thing as an Aryan 
race, but the population of North 
India is so diverse that it is diffi- 
cult even to identify the many 
physical types that have gone into 
its composition. Many physical 
types have for many generations 
intermixed with one another, some 
coming from outside and others 
perhaps local to the soil. 

There are, then, no pure physical — 
types either in the North or in the ~ 
South, the population of North In- 
dia being perhaps more mixed than 
that of the South. This diversity 
within each area reduces the con 
trast between the two regions, 
North and South. Thus, althoug 
a Kashmiri, as a physical typ 
may stand in sharp contrast to an 
Andhra, the Bengali, who is Nort 
Indian, may be closer racially to 
the latter rather than the former. 
Thus, there are many elements of 
continuity between the people of 


some North Indian groups — í 
stand closer to the South Indians 
than to other groups in N 
India. ies oe 

Earlier ethnologists ) 
the Aryans and Dravidi 


physical types. Gro 
“not fit eithe 


easily accounted for. Diversities 
within each of the regions and 
continuities between them can not 
pe explained simply in terms of in- 
termarriage across the border. 

Excavations in Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro have shown that 
diversities in the population exist- 
ed even before the ‘Aryan’ and 
‘Dravidian’ cultures had. crystallis- 
ed as such. The skulls from the 
Indus Valley sites contain both 
‘Aryan’ and ‘Dravidian’ types. It 
should cause little surprise, there- 
fore, to find in the contemporary 
population ‘Aryan’ types in the 
South and ‘Dravidian’ types in the 
North. 


The Criteria 


The criteria generally used in 
racial classifications in India are 
somatic traits such as skin-colour, 
hair form, stature, shape of the 
head as measured by the cephalic 
index and form of the nose as 
given by the nasal index. Any po- 
pulation that is homogenous and 
distinctive in the possession of a 
number of such traits may be re- 
garded as a race. As indicated 
earlier, a race in this sense is an 
ideal rather than an existing fact. 
There is considerable overlap be- 
tween adjacent populations, and 
hardly any group is homogenous 
i with regard to even a small num- 
ber of criteria. 


Skin-colour is, in general, lighter 
among North Indians than among 
South Indians. But here again 
there are many exceptions and 
North Indians are by no means 
homogenous in this respect. From 
the Punjab through Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar into Bengal the colour 
of the skin becomes progressively 
darker. On the other hand, the 
Saraswat Brahmins of Mangalore 
to take one example, are usually 

_ Of a fairly light skin-colour. The 
_ average stature also is higher in 
the North than in the South, but 
here again similar exceptions are 


have a higher average stature than 


5 dolichocephalic or long-headed, but 
there are some notable exceptions 
In the North, long-, medium- and 
br Oad-headed populations are 
found intermixed in auite a com- 
licated manner. South Indians 
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are usually medium-nosed (mesor- 
yhine), and this is perhaps true for 
most North Indians too. However, 
the proportion of narrow-nosed 
(leptorrhine) people is considerably 
greater in the North as compared 
to the South. 

Dr. Guha, in his racial classifica- 
tion of India, has divided the po- 
pulation into six basic types. Of 
these, the Negrito and the Pre- 
Dravidian are to be found mainly 
in the tribal population. A third 
type, the Palae-Mongoloid is con- 
fined to tribal and semi-tribal 
groups living in the Himalayan 
foothills. The Nordic type, in its 
pure form, is also confined to a 
small section of the population in 
the extreme North. The two re- 
maining types, namely the Medi- 
terraneans and the Western 
Brachycephals, account for the 
remaining bulk of the Indian po- 
pulation. Each of these again has 
three sub-types. 

The Mediterranean type is of 
slight build and is characteristi- 


cally dolichocephalic or long- 
headed. The skin-colour varies 
from dark to light brown. It is 


found typically among the people 
or South India, although many 
North Indians -also belong to this 
type. The Western Brachycephals 
are, on the other hand, broad- 
headed, and occur typically in the 
population of Maharashtra and 
Bengal, as also in other North In- 
dian States. The Coorgs of South 
India, however, belong to this 
group, being both tall and broad- 
headed. We conclude, therefore, 
that no hard and fast lines can 
be drawn in racial, i.e., biological, 
terms between the peoples of North 
and South India. 


Linguistic Divisions 

The terms Aryan and Dravidian, 
as explained above, refer to linguis- 
tic divisions, and there are major 
differences of language between 
the people of North and South In- 


` dia. The North Indian languages, 


Such as Hindi, Punjabi i 
and Gujarati, belong ee Ne ae 
pen family and are related to 
2 modern European languages. 
e South Indian languages, such 
z Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu and 
a ee to the Dravidian 
e North Indi = 
guages are inflectional pees. 


whereas the South Indi 
guages are agglutinative a an 
a Tig 
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Indian languages. All South ii Sol 
dian languages, including Tami, Fs 
have a substantial stock of words m 
derived from Sanskrit. Telugu and on 
Kannada are heavily Sanskritiseg for 
in their vocabulary, and the copi- of 

ousness of Sanskritic words is an 
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Indian languages. eM 
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nd west. These differ- 
course, may be of little 
ences jgnificance to the present- 
or no er pution of cultures. 
day oy f the cultural differences 
orth and South India 
attributed to H 
i ct of Muslim rule. 
Beas Tos ruled in North 
OUS] for more than 
and Muslim 

ye ire infiuenced local ways of liv- 
oe many important respects. 
iii influence came later in the 
south and was on the whole much 
more superficial. It is on these 
grounds that some have claimed 
that South Indian culture has pre- 
served in a more pure and pristine 
form the traditional Hindu ways 
of living. 

These differences are expressed 
perhaps most strikingly in the 
architecture of North and South 
India. The most impressive exam- 
ples of North Indian architecture 
are the monuments created by the 
Muslims. No doubt these were in- 
fuenced in varying degrees by 
Hindu styles, but they are basically 
Islamic in expression. Even Hindu 
architecture in the North, as Pro- 
fessor Kabir shows in The Indian 
ee teveals the influence of 
et i TE The temples of 
belong a gon the other hand, 
dition aie entirely different tra- 
Indian sae ONE ae NORE, 
their cae and mausolea in 

ce of domes and in 
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castes are divided into three 
groups, viz., Brahmins, Non-Brah- 
mins and Untouchables. This divi- 
sion serves to highlight the unique 
position of the Brahmin, and his 
social importance. In North India, 
the Brahmin is not to the same 
extent separated from the rest of 
the population, and his position 
appears to be not quite as unique. 
Social anthropologists have noticed 
the importance of secular- criteria 
of caste dominance in North India 
in contrast to ritual criteria which 
appear to be more important in 
the South. This might indicate a 
significant cultural difference be- 
tween the two regions which will 
have to be investigated in greater 
detail. 


Marriage Rules 

Castes in all parts of India are 
endogamous or inmarrying. How- 
ever, differences in marriage rules 
lead to differences in kinship align- 
ments between North and South 
India. In North India, marriage 
is generally not allowed between 
persons who are closely related to 
each other. In South India, the 
opposite is the case and preferen- 
tial kin-marriage is a widespread 
phenomenon. Marriage with the 
mother’s brother’s daughter or the 
elder sister’s daughter is practised 
by most of the castes of South 
India. This leads to the fact that 
one’s relations by blood and by 
marriage happen to be the same. 
Thus, there are many ties of kin- 
ship and affinity between the same 
set of persons in South Indian so- 
ciety. It is in this connection that 
Mrs Karve has contrasted the 
close-knit kinship system of South 
India with the ramifying system of 
the North. 


Within the scope of a brief arti- 
cle it is possible to indicate dif- 
ferences between North and South 
India in only a broad and limited 
way. No doubt there are innumer- 
able details not touched upon here 
which express the diversity of In- 
dian culture. Variations in detail 
can be pointed out between adja- 
cent districts, not to speak of such 
large geographical divisions as 
North and South India, But it 
must be repeated that these dif- 
ferences in culture. and social or- 


means completely the many ele- 
ments of continuity between the 
different regions of India. 

Village life shows broadly similar 
features everywhere in India. The 
distinctiveness of the Indian vil- 
lage community has become almost 
proverbial. Without emphasising 
too much this distinctiveness, one 
can say that it does provide a com- 
mon way of living and a common 
outlook on life to the rural people 
of India as a whole. The vertical 
unity of the village cuts across the 
horizontal unity of caste in broadly 
similar ways in every part of the 
country. The joint family and 
wider kinship groups affect simi- 
larly the lives of people in every 
region. 

The broad framework of caste is 
the same throughout India. Caste- 
wise division of labour was a cha- 
racteristic of Indian society as a 
whole and still forms an important 
feature of India’s rural economy. 
The varna scheme provides every- 
where an ideal model for the 
ranking of castes. There are simi- 
larities not only in the hierarchy 
of caste, but also in patterns of 
caste mobility. Sanskritisation and 
Westernisation are means for en- 
hancing the status of a caste in 
the North as much as in the South. 


Brahmin Influence 

The Brahmins, as agents of Sans- 
kritic learning, have provided a 
common framework of values 
throughout India. The same ideas 
of dharma, karma and samsara 
operate in North as well as South 
India. The epics and the Puranic 
legends, the many temples and 
centres of pilgrimage have all con- 
tributed to build up a Great Tradi- 
tion that has a truly all-India cha- 
racter. i 

British rule created new condi- 
tions for the unity of India. It 
brought together effectively, under 
a single administration, the entire 
population of the country. With its ~ 
railways and postal and telegraphic 
system, new conditions of mobility 
were created; this led to an inter- — 
change of people and ideas on a 
scale that was perhaps unprece- 
dented. The rise of nationalism 
was partly based uvon thése con- 
ditions, and already in the nine- 
teenth century people had become 
conscious of the unity ef India as 


ganisation da not mask by any a political necessity, 
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U. R. Ehrerfele 


MOST people see North-South in 
terms of local tensions, instead of 
as a general phenomenon. Each 
thinks of his or her own country’s 
local North-South problems, as 
though they were the only ones to 
exist. In a similar manner is ‘The 
Dravidian South’ in India con- 
trasted to “The Aryan North’, as 
though language were the only 
North-South problem. 

The next step in conventional 
thought habits is to either mini- 
mise, or else emphasise, such 


affinity 
families. 


Similarly the fighters for sout 
ern prerogatives, if not Inderal 
ence, do not always stick to ie 
letter, much less the spirit, of scien, 
tific objectivity or clarity of expres. 
sion. The process of northerm 
infiltration, aptly described as Brah- 
minisation, Aryanisation, Hindui- 
sation and Patriarchalisation, iş 
now being dubbed as ‘Sanskritisa- 
tion’ when in fact the southem 
Brahmins, as prominent exponents 


between the two linguisti 


locally existing differences, depend- 
ing upon the observer's political 
adherence to the concept of na- 


of northern influence in the South, 
have given up Sanskrit and Sans- 
krit-derived Aryan languages asa 


tional unity or regional autonomy. 


Protagonists of the former, a 
strong central government in India 
and national unity, tend to inter- 
pret prehistoric archaeology, his- 
tory, philology, even grammar and 
Syntax, in such a way as to spirit 
away all differences between the 
Aryans and Dravidians; the people 
who composed the Rig Veda on one 
side, and either the Indus civilisa- 
tion builders or Chola, Chera and 
Pandya kingdoms, on the other. 
Even Sanskrit and its later des- 
cendents in northern India, and 
the Dravidian languages of great 
literary tradition in the southern 
peninsula, appear under the magic 


touch of such pseudo-scientists as 
~one in’ essence. 


mother-tongue in exchange for the 
Dravidian Tamil, Malayalam, Telu- 
gu and Canarese which they have 
spoken for generations despite 
certain phonetic and vocabulary — 
differentiations. The Mughals, 35 
the second spearhead of northem 
infiltration into the South, cultur 
ally as well as linguistically, dd” 
not spread Sanskrit but Urdua 
de-Sanskritised, Persianised yer | 
sion of Hindi enriched with ele { 
ments from the Semitic languag 
of the Arabs. 5 i 
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The desire to please and support 
powerful politicians is sometimes a 
dangerous ally in wishful thinking. 
The dates of the Aryan arrivals 
in India are cheerfully pushed 
back and those of the Indus cities 
brought nearer, until the two con- 
Veniently meet and can be made to 

_ appear as one. It then becomes 
possible (as if Aryans and Dravi- 
dians Were something akin to pa- 
rallel cousins or brothers come 

re oes together), to speak 


languages, are 


Drove a genetic or the Chinese 


), who are not worried 
al jinguistic differences or 
ep their countries. In Ire- 
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a monolingual countries, 
of protestantism is identified 
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the A : 

tle E catholicism with the south- 

ern. ould, however, be misleading, 
et m would obscure our under- 
z ; ne of the North-South phe- 
a | nomenon, tO conclude from such 
N- | amples that there is something 
a intrinsically northern about Pro- 
i F  testantism or, conversely, something 
ile necessarily southern attached to 
js | Roman Catholicism. In the United 
a. | States of America, it is ‘The 
m f South’ which stands out as the 
nts | homeland of Protestant orthodoxy. 
th, | Roman Catholicism is stronger in 
s- | thenorthern States. In Yugoslavia 
„a j and Albania, for example, North- 
he South feelings are linked up with 
lu: teligious traditions, but in both 
we f these countries Roman Catholicism 
ite f predominates in their respective 
any | northern sub-regions against Islam 
a f and Greek Orthodoxy in their 
m {f uthern (and central) national 
m- 4 regions. 
did 
a [f Language and Religion 
i l eee ino appraisal of the 
ge and elsewh situation in India 
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necessity neither linked with, much 
less confined to, the sphere of 
language or that of religion. 

What, generally speaking, are 
these typical North-South tensions 
and situations? What are their 
essential elements, if neither the 
difference of languages (as, for 
instance, in India), or that of reli- 
gions (as in Germany, Ireland, 
Holland, and the U.S.A.) can be 
described as the prime movers, or 
serve as signals, for North-South 
differences? 

Rivalry 

There is an element of rivalry in 
all national conflicts of the North- 
South pattern; a rivalry based on 
mutuality and a sense of common 
nationhood. There is also another 
element present; mutual superio- 
rity feelings which are again cen- 
tred upon common national 
consciousness and which yet deve- 
lop different, typically repeated, 
attitudes of one group towards 
another. 

Leaving aside the rather contro- 
versial question whether or not 
such mutually opposing attitudes 
are based upon fact or fiction, they 
can in the same manner be stu- 
died as socio-psychological pheno- 
mena (Ehrenfels, 1956) which have 
been found to conform to typically 
repeated value judgments of which 
objectively checked lists can be 
composed (Ehrenfels, 1957/A:90,91). 
For example, northerners hold a 
certain set of views about south- 
erners, and southerners about 
northerners, and these views are 
surprisingly similar in all countries 
where North-South differences 
exist, even though the manifest 
arguments quoted for these atti- 
tudinal patterns by both groups are 
quite different in each country. 

The Northern Italian, for inst- 
ance, considers and describes his or 
her South Italian compatriot in al- 
most identical terms to the North- 
ern Indian and his or her South 
Indian fellow citizen, although 
there are no different languages 
spoken in Italy. The existing lin- 
guistic differences between north- 
ern and southern Italy are in no 
way comparable to those found in 
India where Aryan and Dravidian 
tongues are not only written in 
quite different scripts, but also fol- 
low heterogeneous lines structurally. 


Again, the North-South attitudes. 


a 


found in India closely resemble 
those of France, Russia, China, 
Germany or the U.S.A., even 
though, in the first two countries 
mentioned, there are no significant 
religious differences such as pre- 
vail, and give rise to rivalries, in 
the last three, especially Germany 
and the U.S.A. 


This observation may appear to 
relegate the whole North-South 
complex into the realm of the 
merely traditional, almost legend- 
ary-mythological, if not fictitious. 


Against such a view stands the 
fact that North-South attitudes 
play a very real and tangible role 
in national psychology and political 
opinion shaping. Moreover some, 
though not all, elements in the 
North-South situation are asym- 
metric; notherners are considered 
as more expansive, extrovert and 
aggressive by themselves and by 
southerners; southerners as more 
receptive, auick-witted and tradi- 
tionally refined by themselves and 
by notherners (Nehru, 1946:110). 
There is in all big nations contain- 
ing typical North-South differences 
an element of the male-female, or 
positive-negative, situation present 
which justifies to us the use of the 
term ‘polarization’ (Ehrenfels, 
1957: 89,102). This term is taken 
from science, from magnetism, 
electricity or nuclear physics, and 
applied to the social sphere. This — 
has been done for reasons which 
we shall presently discuss as an 
important point in our argument. 


Cultural Polarization ; 

For the understanding of this 
point it is helpful to appreciate 
that the term ‘cultural polariza- 
tion’ is something which can be 
aptly applied to North-South si- ~ 
tuations but not to existing differ- 
ences between eastern and western 
sub-regions in national areas. — 


While the former, the North- 
South differences, everywhere - 
low a definable . and typically 
repeated, pattern, the latter 
namely, the East-West differences, 
are atypical and irregular not ee 
in motivation and causation but 
also (and this is particu n- 
portant!) in the expression 
tudes. There is noth 
repeated in the attit 
Indians from the 
the country to 


llection, Haridwar 


versa, which could be equated with 

‘the attitudes taken by easterners 
to westerners, or vice-versa, in 
China, the U.S.A. Canada, France, 
Morocco, Nigeria or Uganda, to 
mention but a few examples. 

East-West differences do no 
doubt exist in all big-nation areas, 
but they do not conform to any 
definable, much less a typically re- 
peated pattern, such as North- 
South differences do. 

The characteristic features of 
North-South polarization can 
therefore be summed up as follows: 

1. Universal typicality in big- 

nation areas of the northern 


hemisphere. 
9. Reversibility in the southern 
hemisphere, south of the 


equator (Ehrenfels, 1961:7-11). 
This aspect of our pheno- 
menon is not of direct signi- 
ficance to India and her 
future and is therefore, not 
elaborated here, having been 
documented elsewhere. (Ehr- 
enfels, 1960 and 1961). 

3. Asymmetry if the psychologi- 
cal traitsinthe phenomenon 
which permits the comparison 
of northern sub-regions with 
a male, and that of southern 
sub-regions with a female, 
partner in human individual 
relationships (Ehrenfels, 1959: 
4-8). 


Sex Element 


In the analysis of the entire 
complex phenomenon of North- 
South tensions it is the sex ele- 
ment, the male-female aspect, 
which constitutes the most sur- 
prising, and at-the same time the 
most sensitive, point of our discus- 
Sion. Sensitive, and adversely 
reacted upon, because femininity 
and the characteristics of woman- 
hood are, in our patrilineal and 
and male-directed society, still 
considered to be a kind of oppro- 


words like effeminate, womanish 
and old woman; especially if these 
words are applied to a man! 


‘The truth is that man today. re- 


al—that is to say male and the 
man being—whereas woman is 
only the negative, the female’ 
(B eauvol , 1960:131) (Emphasis is 
th sent author to stress the 

hich i taking place today 


brium, as illustrated by the use of ' 


presents the positive and the neu- 
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in the popular attitude towards 
womanhood, but which is not yet 
complete!). This opinion, being an 
objective representation of gene- 
rally held views on womanhood by 
a woman herself, can explain why 
southerners generally, and espe- 
cially the young, energetic, men 
among them, react adversely to 
comparisons of ‘The South’ with 
womanhood, or, in fact, with any- 
thing which recalls femininity. 


Male-Female Situation 


In view of these susceptibilities, 
it is necessary to ask whether there 
are any objective, factual reasons 
at all which justify such identifi- 
cation or even comparison of the 
North-South with the male-female 
situations? Before embarking 
upon the analysis of this tricky 
question, the two following conso- 
lations are offered to all southern- 
ers in all parts of the northern 
hemisphere: 

Firstly: the term female pole, 
or aspect and quality, means as 
little identification with mani- 
fest, real, women, or even with 
contemporary womanhood, as 
the terms negative electricity (or 
magnetism) and atomic nucleus. 


Secondly: the economic and 
social, and even the political, 
position of women is fast chang- 
ing in all big-nation areas of the 
world today. This change is 
likely to ease public opinion con- 
cerning womanhood, It is bound 
to remove gradually the deroga- 
tory connotation which is now 
Still attached frequently to 
to womanhood and feminine 
characteristics. Already it is now 
possible to say that few other po- 
pular value judgments under- 
went so drastic a change during 
the past seventy-five years, as 

_ did those concerning woman- 
hood, although the process of 
women’s liberation and rehabili- 
tation is not yet complete. 
Having Clarified this sensitive 

point in our discussion on North- 

South polarization, we now proceed 

to consider the factual aspects of 
and direct indications for, the as- 


sumed north-male and = 
female equation. ee 


Apart from the i 

a psycholo 1 
identification of the North Sain 
aggressiveness; manliness and 
Strength which, as we have Seen, is 


implied in popular atti 


over the norther tudes 
there is also aoe ppe mispher exe 
north-and-male, oy oe Same dif 
female, identification in Outh-ang. pol 
particularly in traditions Olg, E 
pictures over large areas wora f Ae 
ly in South fast Agee tt t ‘ 
Indonesia (Ehrenfels, ios : ee 
Baumann, 1955; 138, poai a 
Ehrenfels, 1959:2, 4-6). 1 etes the 
Another interesting express cult 
this identification is the ee oy int 
to the North as the ‘upper an cre’ 
South as the ‘lower’ location zi jim) 
is not only an almost univer are 
manner of speech over wide area wit 
but, furthermore, impressively do duc 
cumented by the conventional a 
arrangement of maps, charts ang 
globes where the North or north. |) Tw 
pole is placed at the top and the if 
South at the lower position, al- dise 
though no intrinsic geographical Ind 
or cartographic reasons demand ant 
such an arrangement (Ehrenfels, 
1959:6 quoting Fordham, 1921:40- h 
41). ti 
ee 
Other Links z 
It is again true that no ime | > 
physiological] or psychological fat 4 
warrants the further step of iden- 1 
tifying up with male and dow! | m 
with female. But in the socio- | pi 
psychological atmosphere, such F oo 
prevailed (and in part still exists! so 
throughout the patrilineal, pa y ‘oar 
chal and male-dominated, ga quay 
systems of big-nation States din f mati 
the past two millennia, this E f Egy 
identification has in 1a (| agg {mp 
stressed by any and every i ue 
2 a = me inher! Wid 
ceivable means from na d: at 
ance (Ehrenfels, 1960/B, jer ton 
Ehrenfels, 1960/C:83, ouble f Fra 
African and European compat f sia 
name patterns are pein M ® f ity, 
ed), or from expression” ie, oF ang 
‘Mrs. Chairman’, to C8t | toil mit 
otherwise custom-ditee al uniol tier 
postures during the p> of BP Dre 
The frame and cona ej T 
discussion do not pet? pretty Dye 
tition of the reasons Popusti ia 
1957:99) and comple: poral I dey 
factors which I eae 8, oe ne 
elsewhere (enrente™ ith polati x 
leading to North-SO™™ pjg es 
tion phenomena * ah n 
areas. ese P se Mh 
Suffice it to say thet 4 % 
pu 


rization phenomen?. g, 
tionably linked 


he eters) 
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-plainable by. climatic 
Climate makes the 
c" p-regions on the north- 
pe pere into the harder, 
mi thern sub-regions into 
a 3 more amenable environ- 
p a it does not necessitate 
' olarization by itself. The 
e2 and indispensable factor for 
second velopment of this socio- 
el phenomenon is the eased 
o al mobility, and thus in- 
noa migration, within the 
Es of each single big-nation 
A Tt is this, in opin ewor 
with climatic influence, which pro- 
duces our big-nation area polari- 
zation phenomenon. 


Two Aspects 

In the context of our present 
discussion and its application to 
India and her future, two import- 
ant aspects have to be stressed: 


Firstly, North-South polariza- 
tion is universal in the twentieth 
century big-nation development, 
not confined to India, nor a local 
problem, understandable and 
solvable in local terms. 


Secondly, big-nation States 
Made a comparatively late ap- 


pearance in the history of 
mankind. 


ae Sapiens is held to have 
med this earth for about three 
Tre of a million years. Big- 
= areas, like that of ancient 
ae pee (helt first, tentative, 
Yeats ape arely five thousand 
Wide a They became fairly 
ted years only about five hun- 
tlon of 460, with the consolida- 
rena Rey onal States such as 
a i E United Kingdom, Rus- 
A rip pone or their fewer, 
tise nterparts, the Mughal 
empires in Asia and 
hina and Arabia, an- 
© and Persia as earlier 

The first; 
‘a lam ppnbortant lesson which 
dey Plication these observations 
a op k o future Indian 
the md. ; universality; the 
0 omparative youth of 
uth problem: while 
tensions, 2Ct that North- 
ike q ce mae neces- 

: explain 

ng manifestations of ie 
arization aspects 


such as language, religion, race, 
economy or what historico-dynas- 
tic traditions provide. Finally, 
there is a fourth important obser- 
vation to be made. This is the 
variability of national reactions to 
the phenomenon if, and when, it 
makes its appearance, 


Elsewhere I have pointed out 
that in some larger areas, as for 
instance that of the first and third 
German Empire, complete separa- 
tion of the South (ie. Austria) 
followed attempts at northern do- 
mination, (Ehrenfels, 1957/C) while 
in other areas, as for instance the 
U.S.A. during her Civil War, Russia 
after her October Revolution or 
Italy at the end of the Second 
World War, the course of history 
went very nearly in the same way, 
yet stopped short of it for a variety 
of reasons (Ehrenfels, 1957/C). 


Today, India seems to show some 
symptoms of similar developments. 
These may, under adverse political 
circumstances, be precipitated by 
such trends as ‘Hindi Imperialism’ 
or a narrow interpretation of. na- 
tionalism, centred upon Hindi- 
speaking Uttar Pradesh and under 
the influence of right-wing com- 
munalism. Under the present 
leadership such dangers seem to be 
held in check, but the anticipation 
of a possible hardening of the 
situation can not be dismissed as 
altogether unfounded. 


Separate State 


A perhaps understandable, but 
ill-advised, psychological reaction 
to such fears is, on the other hand, 
the demand for an altogether se- 
parate and independent southern 
State. Apart from all other consi- 
derations, such a development 
would not be likely to bring for- 
ward a real solution to Indian 
problems; even in terms of North- 
South differences. The Indian 
South is too heterogeneous in itself 
to build a strong, independent unit. 
Probably it would soon be split up 
into further internal North-South 
polarizations, inevitably leading to 
internal partitions along southern 
linguistic lines of demarcation, 
such as Telugu and Tamil or Ca- 
narese and Malayalam. 

The only feasible way of solving 


the undoubted existence of North- 
South difficulties lies neither in 


denying or closing one’s eyes to 
them, nor in going to the other 
extreme but, rather, through a 
carefully choosen via media. 


Such a compromise solution 
can be found only if the problem 
of North-South polarization is 
faced squarely as a socio-cultural 
reality. The peculiarities and ge- 


~neral applicability of North-South 


polarizations have to be seen, and 
treated, as a new, complex, pheno- 
menon. They will play an im- 
portant role in all big-nation 
development, and so, also, in India, 
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THE unification of India has been 
the dream of kings and conquerors 
since the earliest times. Culture, 
religion and caste contributed to 
a common outlook on life bringing 
the far-flung peoples of the sub- 
continent together regardless of 
geographical barriers. In fact, 
sacred mountains and holy rivers 
formed part of the cultural mosaic 
of Indian society. The seven rivers 
—Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sara- 
swati, Narbada, Sindhu and Kavery 
— were considered sacred and 
watered the whole of the subcon- 
tinent. The snowy and majestic 
Himalayas were the abode of the 
gods, held’ in awe even by those 
who lived in the remote, sultry 
South. 

The Hindu Pantheon and the 
myths and legends of this ancient 
land were common to all. The 
way of life was traditional, 
and the rigid caste system do- 
minated society from Kashmir 
to Kanya Kumari. Sanskrit was 
the language of the elite, though 
Buddha and Mahavir made use of 
Pali and Armagadhi to reach the 
people. The religious texts in the 
country were widely known, and 
at a later time, the verses of Tulsi- 
das and Kabir were familiar to 
people separated by vast distances. 
Thus by the 13th century a consi- 
derable portion of India was uni- 
fied linguistically, in the sense 
that various dialects grew up with 
different shades of meaning but a 
common parentage. 

The conception of a Nation State 
is a modern development. But faint 
payee of eC move towards 
Bet ASE unity are seen in the 
ates an whose contribution 
RHC Hig “ai ure is unique. He 
Gane gious embassies not 

7 O he monarchs of distant 


a 
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Dream of unity 


Sadath AK Khan 


Syria, Egypt and Macedonia, py 
nearer home to South India and 
Ceylon. The great Emperor selec. 
ed his own brother, Mahendra, for 
this diplomatic mission. The Prince, 
who had been ordained a monk 
before setting out on his travels 
succeeded in converting the King 
of Ceylon to the Noble Eight Fod 7 
Path. 

The second mission was headed 
by Asoka’s sister, Sanghamitra who 
took a branch of the sacred Bo 
Tree to Ceylon. ‘The missions of 
King Asoka are amongst the great- 
est civilising influences in world 
history...’ They were also a great 
unifying factor in knitting the Dea 
ple of the Empire close together; 
because Asoka had inherited a vasl 
Empire from his ancestors which | 
comprised Afghanistan, as far A 
the Hindu Kush; Baluchistan 
Makran, Sind, Cutch; te 7 
Valley, with adjoining tribal te 
tories, Kashmir, Nepal, 
whole or India RES 
Assam, as far south 4 
ern districts of Mysore and part 
North-West Madras. 

However, Asoka di 
to bring under his d ; 
dependent kingdoms of nese ‘ine f 
But his relations with oril, 
doms were cordia mE F 
Even though the Mauryan Fk ; 
held together for near i 
red years after ASO i 
great ruler emerged 1 proces 
nasty to further 
unification. 

The history of 
with the wreckag 
peror succeeds E 
follow each other, 


eeply 
movements Ceon 
vini 


Jndia is 
eo 


into profoundly 
sions of art, scu 
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continuity Of Indian erma 
The X power of assimilation an 
ton, W y for survival are a truly 
phenomenon of his- 
the midst of strife and 
tory; nd iconoclastic invasions 
North, the life of the 
jrom © mained unchanged from 
ays of antiquity and the vil- 
munities carried on re- 
‘less of the turmoil all around 
pa certain gift for adjust- 
ET unique in history, saved the 
madian civilisation from DE fate o 
pabylon, Assyria, Greece and 


Rome. 


the d 
age comi 


gome dream of unity, says 
prime Minister Nehru, ‘has occu- 
pied the mind of India since the 
dawn of civilisation.” While the 
Mauryan and Gupta empires had 
unified huge areas of North and 
North-West India, equally great 
empires flourished in Peninsular 
India. These ‘national monarchies? 
as Sardar Panikkar calls them, re- 
mained intact until the invasion of 
South India by Alauddin Khilji. 
Therefore, the ideal of Bharat 
Varsh, as one country, remained 
deeply imbued in the Hindu mind 


throughout the tumultous cen- 
turies. 


PEE 
Indianisation 


In times of decadence, and great 
Material 


Prosperity which begot 

nee cs luxury and sloth, these 
came blurred or ar 

tOrgotten ai r partly 


never totally aban- 
t, the Islamic inva- 
and the chequered 


doned. In fac 
Sion of India, 


ca 
ue au Delhi kingdoms which 
aih fell like temperature 


arts, gave a : 
new fill i 
Oneness of t ip to the ideal 


Sancti he people and the 
i ae the country. The Mus- 

i a sees were being 
isation: it. The process of 
Sim kingg Was afoot in the 
ay aunpue a of Bengal, Guja- 
alg at When Ae ae So much 


» his arrived in In- 
Hindustani tvant eye marked ‘the 
Nobility Ways’ of the Muslim 


and yi. e synth i 
us esis of Hindu 
taking lim Cultures was already 


li Pla 
g ot hee and the interming- 
he R Wo races had begun. 

u 0b 
tel ation a of Indian political 
op “ous, p Lart from cultural and 
Many ad troubleq the sleep 
Sagacious monarch. 


There was no magic formula for 
the achievement of this ideal. 
When the Muslims arrived in India, 
they did not come to this country 
as birds of prey or passage. They 
settled down in India and became 
part of the country and its people. 
They brought fresh vigour to a 
moribund and decadent society, 
and were in turn affected by the 
grace and charm of India. 


Indo-Muslim Synthesis 


Indeed, the Indo-Muslim cultural 
Synthesis is one of the great events 
of history. In architecture, paint- 
ing, music, the art of living illus- 
trated in such things as cookery 
and the laying out of gardens, in 
dress and modes of conduct, in 
every sphere of life and work, the 
Muslim element mingled creative- 
ly and harmoniously with the 
indigenous Hindu trends. The Taj 
Mahal and the Moti Masjid, Huma- 
yun’s Tomb and the mausoleums 
and mosaues of places so far apart 
as Jaipur and Bijapur, Gaur and 
Ahmedabad, illustrate a happy 
fusion of cultures that is fairly 
unique. 


It is perhaps unfair to judge the 
tumult and strife of those days in 
terms of Hindu versus Muslim even 
though this was true to some ex- 
tent. Soon political, rather than 
religious, considerations became 
paramount in the affairs of the 
State. Thus, even in the early days 
of the Muslim advent, we find 
Mahmud’s son Masood entrusting 
his general Tilak with the task of 
punishing refractory Muslim no- 
bles. The lower ranks of the civil 
service were manned by the ‘Indus’, 
the tillers of the land remained at 
their farms, and the zamindars 
were not dislodged. The invaders 
were incapable of undertaking 
these duties even if they had 
wished, Therefore, it was inevit- 
able that both Hindu and Muslim 
should work together in the inte- 
rests of a common aim. 


Alauddin Khilji, whose reign is 
rich in cruelty, was perhaps the 
first Indian potentate to think in 
terms of the political unification 
of the country. Although greedy 
and lustful. Alauddin was a man 
of vision. He had learnt his les- 
sons in the hard school of political 


intrigue, and experience had 
taught him the value of a strong 
central government. After having 
subdued the North, he brought the 
whole of South India under his 
Sway. He arranged dynastic mar- 


riages with Hindu princesses of - 


ancient lineage and at one time 
toyed with the idea of establishing 
‘a new religion and a new creed,’ 
to that extent somewhat anticipat- 
ing Akbar. Self-willed and suspi- 
cious by nature, the Sultan would 
brook no rival, not even the great 
Khalifa of Baghdad. His concep- 
tion of sovereignty was strangely 
modern. He was the first monarch 
to dispense with the advice of the 
Ulemas thus separating the func- 
tion of the orthodox religion from 
that of the State. For him politics 
and religion were two different 
things and he would not tolerate 
the supremacy of the ecclesiastic 
court over the State. He said: I 
do not know whether this is law- 
ful or unlawful; whatever I think 
good for the State, or suitable for 
the emergency, that I decree’. 


Alauddin’s Policies 


In his time, repeated Mongol in- 
cursions were suppressed and the 
invaders driven out in disgrace. Al- - 
though untutored, he had given 
serious thought to the problems of 
government. Believing that, among 
other evils, an abundance of wealth 
‘engenders evil and strife, and 
brings forth pride and disloyalty,’ 
he attacked the institution of pri- 
vate property. He was also the 
first to start some kind of State 
trading in foodgrains! There were 
royal granaries in the city of Delhi 
so that in times of scarcity the 
Sultan’s grain could be bought by 
the people. Alauddin was kept in- 
formed of the trends in the grain 
market by his informers. The mer- 
chants were compelled to register 
their names, and the shopkeepers 
prevented from using short weights 


because ‘the equivalent of the de- 


ficiency was to be cut out from 
their flesh’. 
whole paraphernalia of a highly 
centralised imperial government 


with its spies, tax collectors, a 


strong army and an efficient ad- 
ministration. i 


It was an age of cruelty and 


violence no less than our own. 
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Thus, there was the 


" Ruthlessness, when it is necessary, 

is perhaps an essential attribute of 
statesmanship. In this respect 
Alauddin was over-zealous but he 
had succeeded in unifying India 

' politically at a time when foreign 
invasions were frequent and inter- 
necine wars common. It is through 
fear rather than through love that 
governments are obeyed and res- 
pected. 


Out of the Afghan-Mughal con- 
flict came forth Sher Shah who, 
along with Babar and Akbar the 
Great, is a fascinating figure in 
history. Less of an autocrat than 
Alauddin Khilji, he ‘attempted to 
find an empire broadly based on 
the people’s will’ Sher Shah 
groped for unity through far- 
Teaching administrative reforms 
which led the unification of the 
vast territories under his rule. He 
was the first Muslim king to think 
seriously of the welfare of his peo- 
ple, and to translate his ideas into 
action. His revenue system, cur- 
rency and tariff reforms, improve- 
ment of communications, and the 
reorganisation of the police and 
legal cadres, were calculated to 
improve the general economic 
condition of the people. 


Broad-Minded Sher Shah 


Sher Shah was astonishingly 
broad-minded in his approach to 
politics and the day-to-day prob- 
lems of government. He freely em- 
ployed Hindus in important offices 
of the State, one of his trusted 
generals being Brahmajit Gaur. By 

; all standards he was a modern ru- 
Jer in Medieval India. All his acti- 
vities were directed towards the 

building of a National State which 
would be firmly based on a closely 

k- knit administration, efficient and 

à strong, though liberal, just and 

merciful. Such a government was 
bound to draw its strength and 
support from the masses of the 
eople. Only after 5 years of rule, 

Sher Shah was killed accidentally 
S Aay 1545. — 
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by the enlightened Mughal rulers 
in India, 


Akbar the Great 

Apart only from Asoka, Akbar is 
the one figure in the role of royal- 
ty whose fame is certain to remain 
undimmed—‘Whatever record leaps 
to light, he never shall be shamed.’ 
And this great Mughal was indeed 
of such a calibre that when he is 
described Ea a awaharlal 
Nehru’s Discovery of India) as the 
father of Indian nationalism, it is 
an exaggeration, no doubt, but an 
exaggeration of a truth. 

Nationalism, properly so called, 
was a far cry in those day. Can 
nationalism be dated earlier than 
the three partitions of Poland in 
the late eighteenth century or the 
Great French Revolution of 1789? 
In any case, pre-industral society 
was hardly fruitful soil for the 
growth of nationalism in the cor- 
rect sense of the word, but Akbar, 
while pre-eminently a man of ac- 
tion, saw visions and dreamt 
dreams of a unified India where 
neither religion nor language was a 
barrier to the synthesis that was 
of the essence of civilisation. His 
‘Din Ilahi may have been a gran- 
diose and pathetic failure, but the 
farsightedness with which he forg- 
ed links of friendship and solida- 
rity between Hindu and Muslim 
gave the Empire a quality that is 
unique. What Abul Fazl describes 
in Ain-i-Akbari and Akbarnama, 
refers not only to the massive 
structure of the State in his time, 
but also its spiritual quality of 
Strength in unity. 

That- much maligned of his suc- 
cessors, Aurangzeb, deserves, one 
should say in fairness, absolution 
from obloquy in great many res- 
pects—he was a simple and indus- 
trious practitioner of the craft of 
kingship, single-minded and, in his 
Own way, idealistic, and always 
very conscious of the need of keep- 
ing the central government of the 
Empire powerful and respected. 
The defects of his very qualities, 
however, led him to a certain kind 
CAUTE whieh, without per- 

i g it, played havoc 
with his statesmanship. The re- 
sults are familiar; his successors 
were puny men—the Mughal scep- 
Ms oor of Ulysses which 
fare ates A drawn by weaker 

; urangzeb had more 


than sown the seeds of dism. 

in the State by forgetting gp ton 
lue of the magnanimous he ya. 
adopted by Akbar towards <p oa% 


trepid opponents as the RAIA in 
S. 


The decline and fall of th 
ghal Empire is a sordiq e Mu- 
which the British advent qig 2” 
by any means redeem. The Bia 
after slipping absentmindedly es 
Seeley has put it, into Dower eS 
India, had the good fortune of h D 
ing as their leaders here one 
the most capable men their rage 
has produced—Clive and Warren 
Hastings, Wellesley, Cornwallis ang 
William Bentinck, Between them 
they possessed a fund of intelli- 
gence and guile that deserves to he 


acknowledged even by those who 


suffered in the British India re- 
gime. And even aS, with ad hoc 
accretions to their strength in In- 
dia, the British Empire emerged, 
the stress which was laid on the 
unified direction of the administra- 
tion is remarkable. 


British Policy 

Warren Hastings, as the first 
Governor General, had more than 
his pocketful of worries and hosti- 
lities, but slowly and surely the 
position of the Governor General 
became paramount, Indian Princes, 
with a lineage sometimes extend- 


ing to much before the NCL 
conquest of Britain, came to 
1 British 


subordinated to the centra i 
authority, and when they weg 
given a certain measure of ie 
turesque but not very effec 


of 
autonomy, it was nod a negation n 
put was 


the central authority ensile 
the contrary intended “oneckel 
that the Native States: °° oud 


poarding the India 


be fortresses of loyalty tO gation i 
and hindrances to the uig the p 


of the popular forces 
country. ins 
The British conquest o fact 
country was facilitated by 
that the Industrial Revol 
already come to Brit 
assisted largely bY 
that was taken 0 


India. The economic an “afl elt 
0 


weapons at Britain's Cre Dor 
thus incomparably Í 
than what Indians C° en the 
After the conquest, WP 
tish settled down tO °° ond 
they put up railways 


n scene, M E 


an “reo 


ces unknown to Akbar 


_ devi re that military 


raps e su 

f and A articularly in disturb- 

SH povem” s like the North-West 

ed tee ould be quick and effec- 
ri 


`R tive 


i administrative reasons, they 
o 


ed jinguistic zones, the Ben- 
idency once controlled the 
entire region from eae to_the 
-West frontier. Since Eng- 

as the official language, 
all parts of India, 
its imposition was accepted as the 
inevitable concommitant of the 
new dispensation. But there is wis- 
dom and truth in the ancient adage 
that out of evil cometh good. and 
the very dominance of a foreign 
power created, in time, conditions 
for the emergence of a national 
movement whose history is too 
A large a subject to be treated here. 
ie i It has been natural that free 
\- India wishes all her languages to 
grow and the people in different re- 

gions to participate democratically 

in the administration, which can 


=. 
Ss) 
= 
is") 
mn 


st W only be through the medium of 
n their own languages.. But while 
| f this is remembered, one should also 
œ ot forget that the larger interest 
al $- of the entire country must never 
s, |} be ignored, that especially in a 
+ 7 Planned economy with a socialist 
in aaiye the march together 
E i FIN not be impeded by petty 
A f ancian pulls and prejudices. In 
re “ceding epochs, these pulls 


an : 
| d prejudices prevented materia- 


e f lisati i 

t l oS in India of lasting political 

A a ministrative unity, in spite 

A ee Satura] kinship that has 

e in nd together our differ- 

E, re Suistic and other units. 
ay, 


m f the a in the industria] peri 
3 i ; period, 
oa f not ae 1S also there. We can- 


he Ufer, Lat of India pulling i 
f ax Da directions, TE Aon 
i et ys moe been bad enough, But 
tt Ff probe add to the ugly heritage 
ad ett y, “CS and pinpricks it has 
as f an stor en the lesson of In- 
oe Weakne Y. indubitably, is that 
of fF nire ee and failure) at the 
os A dbs dashed the bright lamps 
i ts ka or Res fulfilment lit by 
j ke speci et let us beware and 
ot: a fare that we do not 
q asss, weaken the 


ne quality of the 
4 ich we wish to see 
eon Victory to vic- 

Tees of reaction, 
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Tensions today 


Hiren Muherjec 


RECENT events in Assam have 
come as a rude reminder that below 
the surface of things there are — 
tensions in our country which, 
even if they seem inexplicable in 
reasonable terms, might cause the 
most extraordinary and reprehen- 
sible events. Few could have 
thought that the Assamese, who 
are so near the Bengali, geographi- 
cally and otherwise, could feel so 
demented about the presence in 
Assam of people whom, in strange 
perversity of emotion, they des- 
cribed as aliens in their midst. The 
earlier Assam catastrophe and 
subsequent developments are, in- 
deed, a shocking eye-opener. In ~ 
our body politic, there are distem- 
pers which must, in good time, be 
properly diagnosed and cured, or 
disasters might take place. 

The North-South problem in In- 
dia has been rightly ‘posed’ with 
detachment and, at the same time, 
a certain urgency. We can ignore 
it only at our peril. No doubt, it 
is not by any means an insoluble 
dichotomy. But we can not and 
should not, wish-fulfilling fashion, 
turn a blind eye towards it. The 
movement for secession from India, — 
which in a somewhat thoughtless — 
way has grown to be widespread 
in Tamilnad, needs, of course, to T 
be resisted. But the motivations ~ 
behind this most unfortunate move — 
call out for understanding. Without 
such understanding, the integrity 
of our already shrunken country 
may be in peril. yc a 

It is interesting to note in later 
Tamil tradition a beautiful leg 
which was set forth in order to 
count for the southerly ma 
the sage Agastya, whose n 
‘associated, most of all, wi 
work of the synthesi. 


4 
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which had been rudely disturbed 
by the assemblage of all the gods 
and sages in the North! If a simi- 
lar imbalance, though for very 
* much more mundane reasons, has 
taken place in India as a whole, 
appropriate steps, surely, should be 
conceived and adopted. 

In the widest sense of the term, 
Dakshina (the Deccan) represents 
India south of the Vindhyas, but 
it is the four present States of 


Andhra, Madras, Mysore and 
Kerala which make up the real 
South, the peninsular entity 


which finds reasons to demarcate 
itself rather sharply from the 
North. In the languages, litera- 
tures and institutions of this 
southern region, there has surviv- 
ed much more of pre-Aryan India 
than anywhere else. The history 
of this region is an integral, and 
by no means the less interesting 
and important, part of the history 
of India, but it has also a certain 
uniqueness. ; 


History 


However, it is a pity that histo- 
ries of India have had their atten- 
tion directed primarily to the 
North, so much, indeed, that Vin- 
cent A. Smith once remarked: 
‘Hitherto most historians of an- 
cient India have written as if the 
South did not exist’. Since then, 
the situation has, no doubt, chang- 
ed a great deal for the better. 


It is also to be remembered that 
while, as Sundaram Pillai once ob- 
Served, ‘the scientific historian of 
India ought to begin his study with 
the basin of the Krishna, of the 
Kaveri, of the Vaigai, rather than 
with the Gangetic plain, as has 
been now long, too long, the fa- 
Shion’, it was the same southern 
scholar who did not hesitate to 
add: ‘Even here, the process of 
Aryanisation has gone indeed too 
far to leave it easy for the histo- 
rian to distinguish the native warp 
_ from the foreign woof. But if 
there is any chance anywhere of 


is in the South; and the far- 

er south we go, the larger does 

chance grow.’ 

s is not the place to go 

o detail over the stupendous 
evement of the South in, foy 


aren successful disentanglement, 
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age of the imperial Cholas. There 
are few royal heroes in history to 
compare with the Pallava Mahen- 
dravarman, aptly styled ‘Vichitra- 


chitta’ (the man with the 
wonderful mind), or the Chola 
Rajaraja who built the Great 


Temple of Tanjore, and his son 
Rajendra Chola who set up its 
replica in Trichinopoly district, 
at Gangaikonda-Cholapuram. 


This latter, ‘the town of the 
Chola who took the Ganga’, was 
not only a glorious advertisement 
of the new power of South India 
to the rest of the country, but also 
an acknowledgement that no less 
than the Kaveri, and perhaps 
even more, there was felt in the 
South the sanctity of the Ganga, 
first among the country’s seven 
holy rivers—for a principal object 
of the Chola expedition was to 
fetch the waters of the Ganga in 
enormous receptacles to the far 
south. The fundamental unity of 
India, despite her infinite and 
sometimes jarring variety, was 
then impressively and pictur- 
esquely highlighted. 


To develop the unity, and at the 
Same time to recognise, and in its 
own legitimate sphere to foster, 
the variety is the task of Indian 
statesmanship. To remember that 
North and South have, in spite of 
divergencies, engaged throughout 
our history in creative collabora- 
tion to set up and enrich the fab- 
ric of Indian civilisation; and to 
make sure that fissiparous tenden- 
cies, fed on real and supposed 
grievances, do not queer the pitch 
of our work in the future, is the 
twin task that confronts us with 
every urgency. 


Non-Brahmin Upsurge 


It will be the height of insensi- 
tivity and of folly—qualities often 
unhappily, displayed py the 
generality of Brahmins in the 
South—to ignore the significance 
and power of the non-Brahmin 
upsurge represented by the late Dr 
ae Nair, or by that paradoxical 
ut vibrant personality, ŒE, V. 
Ramaswami Naicker, or the move- 
ments known today as the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) and 
the Tami) National Party (TNP) 
If the Justice Party of former days 
Was rather too moderate for our 


then political taste, surely ; 


fair to remember the s is Only fhe 
social contribution op n°24 repli 
respect’ movement which __ self. regi 
celebrated home of orthodox the deve 
sought, with conspicuous sues S for i 
break the barriers of caste ESS, to per | 
free masses of people fy ag js C 


a ; om them | 
quirement of heavy doses Hees ) m 


gious and ritualistic Soporifics, wie 
If the DMK and others toda Fer 
speak See in a manney which apse 
suggests repudiation of India’s eul- sche) 
tural unity, and if they even ocea- sche 
sionally go further and call for Jine 
a Tamil break-away from India come 
that should not blind us to the fac. recal 
tors which have caused a sort of Ema 
emotional mobilisation even behing the | 
obviously exaggerated, and to that way 
extent vitiated, formulations that take 
bode no good to the country asa none 
whole. Plan 
Th 
Unknown Facts 
Not many are aware that in 1957, Tepe 
the centenary of the Great Rebel- no p 
lion of 1857, the Government of the | 
India prepared a longish film corir 
documentary on the history of our port 
freedom movement, but that on that 
protest from the representatives of of Ny 
the South, whose contribution t0 lines 
the struggle was obviously low Seco 
lighted, the film had to be with aa 
drawn from circulation and has not k à 
been re-made yet. Few also Kooy two- 
what South Indian members oi total 
Parlament often talk about, that a 
the Central Hall of Paria Loe; 
among the portraits of mala i 
leaders, there is not one single ts ae 
presentation of the South, a aie 
Sarojini Naidu, born a Bengali be Stat 
married to. an Andhra, oe ti 
thought of as a southern er t Whic 
are perhaps trivial matte z in duet 
they are a kind of pointer, south bein 
certain contexts, they nurt Of 9) 
ern sensibility. Why 
nas 2° of 
E. V.K. Sampath, who MK O f me 
broken away from the 1 paii the 
form the Tamil Neuen nt of for 
spoke last year in Par ee y oo lity. 
the Third Plan, and elod¥ "cout i 
monstrated how neglect gh pimesi tho, 
India, conspicuous in BY” nt tact 
continues in the set-uP oubt w assy 
pendence. There is 7° 1, gol hay, 
railway development D pne Me f he 


lags far behind that 
—this may have its Pr ra 
explanation, but the 


DE AD Cod | CPL ORS es CATS) 


ay administration usually 
he TEN new lines are built in 
replies G re Jarge-scale industrial 
ons ne is planned, and that 
gerop y of reasons the num- 
a Iion schemes in the South 
z of atively low. 

is compa 3 no answer, however, 
m i Indians, with wither- 
ihe asm, point out the peculiar 
ae no railway lines in the 
industrial development 
j; es; no jndustrial development 
ein the absence of railway 
sip facilities! The sarcasm _be- 
comes the more telling when it is 
recalled that except for the Quilon- 
Emakulam link in Kerala during 
the First Plan period, no new rail- 
yay line in the South has been 
taken up in the Second Plan and 
none is yet promised for the Third 
Plan period. 

There does not appear to be a 
tenable answer when South Indian 
spokesmen aver that, in spite of 
repeated official avowals, there is 


| no provision in the Third Plan for 


the promised development of Tuti- 
orin and Mangalore as all-weather 
ports. How to justify the position 
that out of 156 crores and 16 lakhs 
of rupees spent on new railway 
lines and electrification during the 


f Second Plan period, the share of 


the Southern Railway was only 92 
oe of rupees—that is, as E. V. 
“wampath angrily calculated, just 


e thira of one per cent of the 
al expenditure? 


Location of Projects 
Governmen 


av when t can only hum and 


spite of ee 1s pointed out that in 
State at € promise that every 
tilser R q have at least one fer- 
whic gory in its area, Andhra 
dictio noted for its food pro- 
teing oe not see speedy steps 
one gy en for the establishment 
Why is a factory in its territory. 
of th a that, over the question 
there jg ond Shipyard in Cochin 
Mhen tite astination, and worse, 
a Such ¢ apart from the need 
Y of tha MStruction the suitabi- 
wt surpa S undoubted? 

Old feo NS that the South 


fact el som 
t Ome distres r th 
N Spite F S over the 


mplied official 
Tamilnad might 


i 
Fon yo Whi Power plant, Ma- 


a aready has a re- 
an atomic power 
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plant in the near future? When it 
is recalled that the South lacks 
coal, and lignite till now is expen- 
sive, perhaps a gesture in this 
direction would have been appre- 


ciated. That gesture, unfortu- 
nately, never came. 
Indeed, it is not for nothing 


that there has been so much inten- 
sity of feeling in the South in re- 
gard to what was feared to be the 
imposition. of Hindi. If there was 
any single symbol of northern he- 
gemony, it was Hindi, and the 
South, almost to a man, resisted. 
The lesson of this resistance has 
to be learnt, but it does not seem 
to have been done so far, 


Emotional Integration 


It is time there was a realisation 
that spiritual and cultural- unity, 
which indeed is a shining fact of 
Indian life, is not, however, 
enough. Political unity requires 
emotional integration which can 
not be posited principally upon 
factors of cultural -and spiritual 
affinity. The economic advance of 
the South, bringing, sensibly, here 
and now, signs of an improvement 
in the people’s standard of living, 
is absolutely indispensable to emo- 
tional integration. 


In our past, Kashi and Kanchi 
have been equally venerated, the 
waters of the Ganga and the 
Kaveri have been equally cherished, 
but that effulgent phenomenon did 
not mean political unity — a 
Pushyabhuti and a Pallava fought, 
just as the Chola and the Pala did 
in a later day. If today there is 
real wisdom and genuine states- 
manship, if along with the foster- 
ing of cultural contact there is 
special attention paid to the eco- 
nomic needs of the South, the pre- 
sent tension, which is potentially 
dangerous, can very well be solved. 


Let the unity of our emerald 
country, stretched beautifully from 
the Himalayas to the sea, be built 
on the unbreakable foundations of 
mutual friendship, respect and 
advantage. In the dim past, 
Agastya redressed the balance, 
which . was disturbed, between 
North and South. Let us try to be 
worthy of our forbears and build, 
if we can, a wonderful house where 
there will be many mansions but 
with a unity of their own. 
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What is needed 


M. Ruthnawemy 


AS substantial a thesis can be made 
on the differences between North 
and South as on those between 
East and West. North and South 
on the surface of the globe as a 
whole, as well as in each country, 
have faced each other in difference 
if not in opposition. The South has 
within the time of recorded history 
experienced a milder, warmer 
climate and has preceded the North 
in civilisation and culture, in agri- 
culture, the manual and the fine 
arts, in literature, in religion. 

This is proved by the history of 
Asia, or Europe, or America, or even 
Africa. It is proved in the history 
of each country, from England to 
China, in France, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, Russia, Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, India, and also in the U.S.A. 
It is from the South in each con- 
tinent and each country that 
civilisation and culture have gone 
to the North—as the sap in a tree 
rises from the roots to the trunk 
and the branches and the leaves. 

From the North have come 
conquest, power, unification, em- 
pire: Here again, climate and soil 
may have had much to do with the 
processes of history. Cold, the long 
winters, infertility of soil, may 
have led the peoples from the 
North to descend to the South and 
by superior physical power gather 
to themselves the fruits of civilisa- 
tion and culture and the arts 
which their relatively unfavourable 
climate and soil could not give 
them. These historical facts are 
repeated in India. 


Not only geologically, but histo- 
aoa the South is the more an- 

€nt part of India. Th 
of the South have T 
hensively described as Dravidians. 
Whether they were autochthonous 
or settlers from the North-West or 
North-East they were in sity and 
n possession when the Aryans des- 
cended on them. The Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana have references 
bo their civilisation and culture— 
to their cities, their palaces (like 


Suge 


that of Ravana), 


theiy i 
life. luxuriong 


i Certain religious ceremonies eu n 
rent even today testify to thej Pa 
rulership in antiquity. At Tin ce 
rur, in the district of Tanjore th brid 
headman of the Paraiyans (the ES i e 
riahs of modern times) iş mounted hol 
on the elephant with an image of to | 
Siva at the time of the god's tess far 
tival and carries the chowri, show- f negr 
ing that the Dravidian people wee }) 
the rulers of these parts—an anti- F mnt 
quity which precedes the found. | 
tion of the historical dynasties of Bi 
the Cholas and the Pandyas, The proc 
Tolkapprian, even if it dates 1900 
back only to the ist century BC. wer 
or the ist century A.D. must on f Ind 
account of its systematic, scientific, 4 Sou 
developed character have been pre- ff fore 
ceded by centuries of literary d: f 2m 
velopment. The Dravidian temple gf 2m 
in its maturity marks the fulfl- Oh 
ment of an ancient culture. ia. 
The marriage of Aryan and Dra- Th 
vidian civilisations and culte M 
shows that the difference between i 
the North and the South need not 4 aa 
be great or lasting. What has n E oe 
pened between North and e tha 


India has happened petween N 


and South elsewhere. In ina tie 
the agriculture of the south A ant 
been married to the indus Ney 
the North; in France, the aa tee 
tion of the South derived a ee 
Rome has been brought ee the Bom 
power and governmen z Ger- ing 
North; the southern States eld i ae 
many have contributed rman: Pal 
the cultural progress © i south f ces 
and the union of North an os, BS oy 
achieved only in recent UIT Glia pr 


contributed to the a 
modern Germany; wa 
pened also in Italy; 
U.S.A., a civil war vei 
confirm the federal u arth 
country and permit its 
velopment. s 
The era of what Sitar 
described as ‘reconcilia 
construction’, which A 
end of the Civil War ï 
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n respects how the 

. certain resp ; 
snows 4 petween. North and 
auger? the consequent mutual 
goth êg suspicions may be 


India. Apart from 
ment of the slaves in the 
ee states, which would have 
; to circumstances else- 
Federal Government 
onwards, despite consi- 
pitterness and suspicion, 
emot to implement a pro- 
e 0 economic reconstruc- 
the South. An extensive 
he building of roads and 
s carried out; the great 


out in 


th idges Wa rae 
e pantations were split into smaller 
ted | holdings; attempts were made to 


the prosperity of the 


to assure 1 
including emancipated 


farmers, 
negroes. 


Inthe U.S.A. 


By 1880, the old area of cotton 
production was regained, and by 
1900 the pre-Civil War figures 
were more than doubled. A textile 
industry was established in the 
South which had not known it be- 
fore, and by 1900 it possessed about 
2 million spindles and was begin- 
ning to challenge New England's 
position in the home market. The 
tobacco industry was also expanded 
in North Carolina and Virginia. 
The discovery of coal and iron de- 
en in Tennessee and Alabama 
rete the foundation of an iron 
eee Saeed tne South. - But it has 
that ‘a price yeh American writer! 
Progressive nae Spun Dee OE NS 
creasing Mae peation is in- 
al’: the aan e to northern ca- 
New York a financial houses of 
Tegion’s aire contro] most of the 
egic industries. 


Whi 

med ante southern industries, 
include ; controlled by outsiders, 
talfelas e region’s railroads, its 
dlect, i its iron resources and its 
tes, "aOR gas and oil resour- 
tontin Ufacture in the South is 
Dresse Mainly to the elementary 
ree he South fabricates its 
ridges a Ton pipes, steel rods 
Wate, eae oils but not its hard- 
ths Gee ves and automobiles. 
: d the ae Y between the North 
duce p he has, however, been 
A € industrial develop- 


Regi Simi 
--sty"SRalism in h2 Paper entitled 
as Mnesota, ieee Tesh 


ments of the Roosevelt-Truman 
administration during and after 
the last war. Indeed, it is even 
believed by some U.S. economists 
that the levying of huge federal 
income taxes according to the abi- 
lity to pay, and the expenditure 
or their revenues according to the 
degree of human need, mean a 
shift of investment from the weal- 
thier North to the poorer South. 


Italian Example 

Another example for India to 
follow, and one more within her 
capacity to follow, is Italy. Here, 
the South is much more depressed 
than it was in the U.S.A., or even 
in India. We need not go into the 
historical causes of the neglect of 
the South by the governments of 
the Risorgimento. They were busy 
with the parliamentary processes 
of democratic liberalism and con- 
cerned with the operations of 
economic laissez-faire. The North, 
on account of its natural resources 
and its adventurous industrialists, 
forged ahead. 

With the departure of the King 
of Naples from the capital of the 
kingdom, the importance of Naples 
as the financial and marketing 
centre of southern Italy and Sicily 
declined and with it all hope of at- 
tracting capital to build railways 
and industries in the South. The 
handicrafts of southern Italy could 
not compete with 
made goods of the North, the ex- 
ploitation of the forest and mineral 
resources of the South fell into the 
hands of northerners with political 
influence who, according to Pro- 
fessor Colin Clark2, did not make 
use of them as they might have 
done to develop local industry and 
employment. Thus the ‘outstand- 


ing poverty and unemployment’ of _ 


southern Italy is accounted for. 
Even the fascist regime did no- 
thing to improve conditions in 
the South. In the new Italy of the 
Christian Democratic Front, al- 
though the North is. maintaining 
its industrial pre-eminence, the 
discrepancy between North and 
South is gradually being narrow- 
ed. Industrialists from the North 
are, for various reasons, establish- 
ing their new plants in the South. 
The economic programmes of the 


3 In an article in the ‘Tablet’, Oc- 
tober 26, 1957. 
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ruling party in Italy also provide 
for the splitting up of the huge 
landed estates in southern Italy 
into small peasant proprietorships. 
The latest of these plans provides 
for a 10 years’ economic develop- 
ment programme aiming at finding 
4,000,000 new jobs in Italy by 1965, 
to balance the Italian economy 
and to raise the standard of living 
in southern Italy. 

Similar plans and programmes 
for the economic development of 
the South are necessary here in 
India. For here also dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent have been rife 
for the past 10 years, at least in 
regard to the industrial treatment 
of the South by the North—so 
much so that it finds expression in 
mass movements like the Dravida 
Kazhagam and its more politically 
active successor the Dravida Mun- 
netra Kazhagam. Their common 
title of Dravida gives the key to 
their objective. It is the forma- ; 
tion of an independent State called 
Dravidistan. They and their cri- 
tics are agreed in limiting the area 
of the South to the area of the 
States and peoples speaking the 
four Dravidian languages. 


The Kazhagams 
The popularity of the movement S 
can not be doubted. Both the Ka- ae! 
zghagams attract huge masses of : 
people to their meetings and the 
organisations get financial support 
from the paisas of the poor. With 
these collections E. V. Ramaswami 
Naicker, the leader of the Dravida 
Kazhagam, has been able to_ build 
an impressively large house of hos- 
pitality and activity for his fol- 
lowers. His papers are financially 
self-supporting. So are those of 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam. ~ 
Its leader, C.N. Annadurai, and 
each of his chief lieutenants, has a 
paper of his own which gets mass 
support from the members and is 
a financial success; each of them 
on account of his fluency in popular — 
Tamil is able to keep large 
audiences spell-bound for hours. 
The D.M.K. (to use the popular 
abbreviation) has secured con- 
siderable successes. At the last 
general elections it was able to win 
15 seats in the Madras Legislative 
Assembly and 2 in the Legislative 
Council. It won a majority in t 


city 


last municipal elections in the 


of Madras and the Madras Cor- 
poration has had D.M.K. Mayors 
for 3 successive years. The party 
has secured a foothold among the 
masses, especially in the towns. 
Although its slogan of Dravidistan 
has found no echo in any other 
State of Dravidanad—neither in 
Mysore, Andhra Pradesh or Kerala 
Lit would not be practical politics 
to despise any mass movement 
however ill-founded its creed. Not 
for the first time has a mass move- 
ment of sentiment found wide- 
spread favour in India. 

And the D.M.K. has a case— 
especially as in its propaganda 
speeches and meetings it takes care 
to speak of the South rather than 
of Dravidistan. For it knows that 
a case can be made out for the 
dissatisfaction which the South 
feels at the hands of a government 
dominated by the North. In a Cabi- 
net of 13, there are 10 from the 
North and only 2 from the South, 
and out of 13 Ministers of State 
there are only 2 from the South. 
While the proportion of members 
of Parliament from the South may 
be justified by population, it can 
not be maintained that a popula- 
tion of 85 millions deserves only a 
representation of 4 Ministers in a 
Ministry of 26—especially in view 
of the educational and political ad- 
vance of the people of the South. 


The D.M.K., speaking on behalf 
of the South, can not put up with 
the fact that Uttar Pradesh with 
10 per cent literacy should be given 
as many as 7 places in a Ministry 
of 26. In the Planning Commis- 
sion, which has become a super- 
government, out of 9 there are only 
2 members from the South. Out of 
20 Secretaries there are only about 
5 from the South. The North may 
say that this is mere passion and 
prejudice. But popular passion and 
prejudice have to be taken into 
account in political judgments in 
a democracy—particularly one with 
universal adult suffrage in a popu- 
lation which is 75 per cent illite- 

_ Yate. 


Economic Development 

It is on account of this political 
and administrative dominance of 
the North that the South feels it 


= 
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Plan outlay, out of a total of 2,240 


crores for the whole of India, the 
southern States get 521 crores. All 
the three new Steel Works—Rour- 
kela, Bhilai and Durgapur—are 1n 
the North. . Even the proposal to 
set up a steel alloys plant at Bhad- 
ravati in Mysore was turned down 
in favour of Durgapur. The Neiveli 
Lignite Project is a solitary at- 
tempt to establish heavy industries 
(steel now included) in the South 
—bput it will take time, and its suc- 
cess depends on the successful so- 
lution of the under-water problem 
in the region. 


Hindi Imperialism 


More bitterly resented in the 
South than the industrial policy of 
the Government of India is its lan- 
guage policy. Despite the conces- 
sions made to the agitation in the 
South by allowing English to co- 
exist with Hindi as the official lan- 
guage for an indefinite period, or 
at least till the South voluntarily 
accepts Hindi as the official lan- 
guage, the determined policy of the 
Government of India is to make 
Hindi eventually the official lan- 
guage of the country. The section 
in the Constitution making Hindi 
the official language of India has 
not. been amended. Its operation 
has been cushioned to the extent 
that Hindi is not to be the sole 
official language, but that it is to 
ride in tandem for some time with 
English, 


Meanwhile a dead set is to be 
made by official pressure, by 
grants, inducements, by awards 
and official promotion to make 


. Hindi spread rapidly in use among 


officials and candidates for office 
and in schools and colleges. The 
funds of the Government of India, 
contributed by the South as by the 
North, are used to finance the 
measures to make Hindi the official 
language as soon as possible. 


This imposition of Hindi by the 
North is resented in the South 
Hindi is only one of the languages 
of India. It can not compete in 
history, or development, or com- 
betence, with any of the Dravidian 
languages—Tamil, Telugu, Malaya- 
lam, and Kannada. It is spoken 
even if all its dialects are Faken 
together, by Only about 50 millions 


out of a population of 
(calculations are baseq 

Census). The Hindi nee 1e 195) 
Government of India ines OF the 
sent leadership is, in the opip o Me 
the South, sheer imperialis : 

Hindi imperialism jt is ae aNd as 
on the platform and jn aa OUlnted 
The South would prefer Ene Press, 
continue as the language m 0 
ernment and administratio gov. 
against Hindi. As for the are 
that nowhere in the wor ma 


ae ; ld iş 

oreign language the language 

government and administrati 
ration, 


the reply is that nowhere in th 
world are there such politica] e 


linguistic conditions and circum 


stances as in India. 


A country with 14 major ln- 
guages, all of them with a long 
history, and most of them illus- 
trated by a rich literature and 
tuned to modern requirements, 
each of them spoken by a score of 
millions, is unique in the world 
Why, people in the South ask, 
should not each of them he made 
the language of national govern- 
ment and administration as in 
Switzerland which uses each of the 
languages of the people (French, 
German, Italian, and even Roman- 
che spoken only by 20,000 people). 
If 14 is said to be too large a num- 
ber, it can not be too large for In- 
dia which is about ten times the 
size of Switzerland with a popula: 
tion about seven times greater. 


Central Power 


Not because the Hi 
the Government of In 
itself, but because it is pa 
general exhibition of cen 
power administered 5 
Delhi, the people in the § mite 
represented in recent a ne 
movements (D.K., D.M&., Fe 
new Swatantra Party) ask 


ndi policy % 
dia stands DY 
rt 

tralised 


autonomy given them Oe fall n Í 


titution to be exercised 
spite of the Concurren 


States are expected un 


Constitution to exercise nt co 


E e 
vernm ity of 


measure of self-g0 
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the country. That political E 
secured by the allocatlo the 
Goveraments G TER 
subjects of defence, tr 
rity, foreign affairs, mmuni 
commerce, national 
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gucation, health, agri- 
jndustry—are in keep- 
e governments. 


gives the 


states aS s 
sate governments are 


„and because they threw 
petra theory, the substantial 
revenue from excise on the sale of 
liquor, and now, implement expen- 
sive policies imposed upon them 
from the Centre, most of them live 
a poor relations of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

And then there is the Planning 
Commission, a body unknown to 
the Constitution, created by a fiat 
of the Government of India, pro- 
ducing plans galore because it has 
the power to produce plans with- 
out the responsibility of rearing 
them. State governments have to 
dance attendance on the Commis- 
} son for any modification of the 
i es though it is they who 
| inout. ae the money (with or 

nine eg from the Centre) and 
ponsility for all the po- 


l 
aa and economic consequences 
ich may result, 


| 
i 


Unifying Influence 


"4 te oa parous tendencies in 
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ial a tth-South tensions, cul- 
NOt be pec ELUS diversities can 
tral cate aged by a powerful cen- 
tation Pec: Restraint, limi- 
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essary fo Table ambitions are ne- 
Ments T the strength of govern- 


a z 
individuals for the strength of 
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on subjects such as education, 
health and agriculture which are, 
according to the Constitution, the 
primary and principal concern of 
the States. As the only work the 
Centre does in these subjects is to 
organise the giving of grants and 
subsidies to State governments, this 
organisation could be entrusted to 
a single department called the De- 
partment of National Welfare, 
saving the country a crore or two 
on the cost of civil administration 
and also reducing much of the 
‘waste work’ in which the central 
departments of education, health, 
agriculture and industry indulge in 
the shape of committees, circulars, 
memoranda, tapering off into mis- 


chievous suggestions such as 
evening university classes and 
correspondence courses in arts 
subjects. 


New Culture 


Over and above the influence of 
government must be the unifying 
infiuence of culture. The history 
of India reveals a tendency to- 
wards the marriage of cultures — 
Aryan and Dravidian, Brahmin 
and Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim, 
and now Indian and European. 
This new Indian culture, the result 
of the evolution of centuries, must 
be fostered as the culture of India— 
the culture which must be taught 
in the home, in the school, in the 
university, in the press and on the 
radio. 

The instrument of this new com- 
mon culture of India is English. It 
is English which has been not only 
the latest instrument of that cul- 
ture, but the carrier of that cul- 
ture all over India. Place must be 
found for it in all grades of edu- 
cation. The first place may þe 
given to the mother tongue, but a 
substantial place must be found 
for English in all curricula. It 
should start at least in the fourth 
year of the primary school, after 
a solid foundation has been laid in 
the mother tongue. At the secon- 
dary and university stage it should 
occupy at least one third of the 
time. 

This common core of English, 
studied in schools and university 
colleges in India, will produce a 
body of educated people, a growing 
body, as literacy and education 
spread, that will know, understand, 
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and feel bound to one another. 
This common core of English stu- 
dies acting as the propagator of 
the new common culture of India 
will overcome the dividing tenden- 
cies of the languages and religions 
of India. 


Love of Land 


For the cementing of the unity of 
India, more solid and substantial 
than this common culture, is one 
which is more ancient than lan- 
guage or religion or culture. It is 
the land of India. The love of the 
land is a sure foundation and 
source of patriotism. The histories 
of England, France, Spain, Italy 
are there to underline it. And two 
world wars have proved it ‘in fire 
and blood’. The English on the 
one side and the Russians on the 
other in the last war put out their 
superior effort against the foe to 
deny him access to their sacred 
soil. And it this love of the land 
that must be cultivated and rear- 
ed in India as the most solid and 
lasting support of the unity of 
India. 


Love for the land of India, its 
soil, its mountains and seas, its ri- 
vers, its forests, must be made to 
possess every man and woman in 
India. At home and in school, in 
offices and public places and 
buildings, with maps and pictures 
of India and its scenery, the form 
and shape of the country must be 
presented to the people every hour 
of their lives. The geography of 
India must be taught in detail in 
our schools and colleges. Poets. 
should sing its praises, following 
the lead of Rabindranath Tagore, 
with his beautiful litany of the 
rivers in Jana Gana Mana, paint- 
ers should paint its landscape, 
magazines and papers should with 
their photographic illustrations ~ 
keep its varied beauties ever be- ~ 
fore our eyes. NSA 


This love must become the 
supreme secular love of the people; 
one which may conauer the othe 
false, sectional loves that trouble 
the soul of India. It is this love — 
of our land which may cast o 
present-day fears and tensions. — 
Remember what the sage of the — 
Rig Veda said to the dead: í 0 
the Earth, thy mother, sh 
save thee from nothingne: y 


s 
t 
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Structure of unity 


H. Abhayavardban 


IT is an undoubted advance that 
today, from vigorous denial of the 
existence of any problem of Indian 
unity, political busybodies—and 
many others, besides—talk of few 
things more seriously than the ur- 
gency of Indian integration. Many 
times it appears as if there is too 
much anxiety in this mood. Where- 
as previously they scoffed -at the 
very suggestion that the unification 
of the country still remained to 
be brought about, they now fore- 
tell doom to the entire country 
from the signs of danger that they 
see. 

Both attitudes reflect the feeble 
understanding of the problem of 
unity in India that pervades the 
highest political circles. It derives 
primarily from the formidable im- 
pediments to historical thinking 
constituted by the fantasies which 
Indians have so industriously 
woven about the past. 

Thus, one of the most funda- 
mental assumptions of nationalist 
thinking in India is the pristine 
oneness of the country and. na- 
tion. Even one with some claim 
to a sense of history, like Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, has repeatedly explained 
the later history of India in terms 


of the disintegration of the ear- 


liest unity. In recent times, he 


zi 


further asserts, it is the re-estab- 
lishment of unity that led to the 
expulsion of the occupying power 
and the setting up of the soverelgn 1 
Indian nation. The danger of cot | 
temporary centrifugal trends, he 
has several times pronounced him- 
self, is that the freedom of India 


once more. 
e edu- 
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urope and Unity 

me to time, vast regions 
vere unified politically and admi- 
nistratively under the sway of em- 
pire. But Europe was soon to 
evolve into the arena of fiercely 
contending nations, battling each 
other for ascendancy on the conti- 
nent and twice plunging the entire 
world in the horrors of war. Only 
today do we witness the first steps 
in the direction of European inte- 
gration. 


From tir 


Despite the notorious weakness 
of analogies, it is useful to com- 
pare the pristine unity of India to 
the kind of unification that Christ- 
endom brought to early Europe. 
Geographically, ethnologically and 
culturally there were powerful 
trends towards integration of the 
sub-continent. Unity, however, is 
above all political, administrative 
and economic unification. It was 
nae too premature for this in the 
ie n the pre-British era. Even 
being Fa empires that came into 
ateas w e Incorporation of outlying 
vrs as little more than titular. 
mea ons were much too 
Dot ae to enable the linking 
tion was aaa distances. Produc- 
toe se age-bound for any 
1 men or commerce 
ocal boundaries, People 
ere for any conscious- 
through the ae belonging, except 
nip €ntification of caste. 
Thdia a Ene of the unity of 
{tture, a yet best, a pointer to the 
talitieg, Oreshadowing of poten- 
€ unification of India, 
arm eing a historical fact, 
econ 88k that remai 
the Plished, po, mained to be 
at the Briti Nor could it be said 
0 tealisatin conquest amount- 
first oe of Indian unity. 
Was nee it was an unity 
ed externally. The 
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Indian State that was established 
found its sanction in British arms, 
not in the power and privilege of 
a countrywide local stratum. Se- 
condly, the continuance of the Bri- 
tish State in India led only super- 
ficially to the consolidation of 
unity. 


The development of communica- 
tions, of a bureaucratic and 
military apparatus, and of a 
westernised intelligentsia, were 
steps in this direction. But, both 
as the result of deliberate policy 
and as the consequence of the 
policies pursued in other fields, 
entire communities were set against 
each other. Ultimately, the country 
was partitioned to enable the 
British to depart. Today, not many 
people wish to be reminded that 
freedom came at the cost of the 
disruption of pristine India. 


The Indian Union did not com- 
mence its existence under the best 
auspices for those who were hop- 
ing to build the future on the 
basis of fantasies resurrected from 
the past. The outlook of secular 
nationalism had been gravely un- 
dermined by a partition that was 
accomplished on unashamedly com- 
munal lines. The communal car- 
nage that followed deposited mil- 
lions of refugees on either side, 
too shaken by the trauma they 
had been through ever to be re- 
assured by secular values. What 
had been tension between. two 
communities in undivided India 
now became transformed into ten- 
sion between the two States of 
India and Pakistan, heightening 
communal consciousness on both 
sides. The facile dream of Ram 
Rajya could hardly be conjured 
back in the face of such severe 
stress. Freedom, it seemed, had 
trodden into the dust all the ideali- 
sations of the past. 


Partition 

Partition was the disruption of 
northern India. In terms of the 
past, it represented the weakening 
of the Sanskritic process. The an- 
cient Hindu tradition was prii- 
marily Northern in its origin. 
Aryan civilisation was preceded by 
the culture of the Indus Valley. 


. The Aryans themselves lived their 
Rig Vedic life-time in the Punjab ~ 


and then spread westward through 


Delhi and the Gangetic plain. Su- 
perficially, the amputation of 
primarily Muslim areas would ap- 
pear to strengthen the Hindu tra- 
dition in India. This was so only 
in respect of the accentuation of 
Hindu self-consciousness. 


The strength of the cultura] pro- 
cess of Sanskritism lay in its suc- 
cessive accretions from repeated 
alien invasions. Through Hindi, 
and the family of languages of the 
North, it may have organised the 
country round it. This synthetic 
Strength was gravely impaired by 
the Partition. The opportunity was 
finally lost of the Hindi-speaking 
region playing the role of a Prus- 
sia in the unification of India. 


The Consequences 


The direct consequence of Par- 
tition was augmentation of the 
specific weight of southern India 
in the Indian polity. Behind the 
protection of the Vindhyas, the 
South had always contrived to live 
a life of its own. Except for the 
attachment of the Deccan and 
coastal Andhra to the Maurya and 
Mughal empires, great States had 
flourished and safeguarded their 
independence throughout the 
South’s history. But cultural pe- 
netration of the South by the 
North did not have to wait until 
the British conquest. 


The waves of invasion in the 
North became a source of insecu- 
rity and apprehension, especially 
among the Brahmanical elite and 
the skilled craftsmen and artisans. 
Large numbers of them migrated 
southward and, in course of time, 
while the North was plunged in 
turmoil, the South became a cen- 
tre of the old artistic traditions 
and the stronghold of Hindu or- 
thodoxy. But this very transfor- — 
mation was the measure of 
southern weakness besides the more 
powerful northern cultural tradi- 
tion. It also was the index of the. 
South’s greater adaptability. 


In the new westernised intelli- ~ 


gentsia that was created by the © 
British for the purposes of their — 
rule, the middle class of South In- 
dia had very prominent positions. 
In vast areas of northern India the 
strength of Hindu cultural tradi- 
tion acted as a barrier to the pr 
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weaning away Of people from their 
customary paths. Southern reli- 
gious orthodoxy was a transplant 
in a weak Hindu cultural environ- 
ment. It could, therefore, easily 
combine with the most unorthodox 
avocations, such as governmental 
employment or entry into one of 
the new professions. 


Together with the middle classes 
of Bengal and Bombay, the South 
Indian middle class supplied the 
larger proportion of the crop of 
native administrators and profes- 
sional men that was essential to 
the functioning of the new Indian 
State. The re-establishment of 
northern predominance following 
the British exit would have brought 
severe calamity to the South, as 
in smaller measure to the West and 
East. This is what the partition of 
India prevented, 


Southernness 


The South, however, is homoge- 
neous only in relation to the 
North. The concept of Southern- 
ness is no more than a negative 
concept. The four languages 
spoken in South India are major 
languages, each with a highly de- 
veloped literary tradition. None 
of them can be made to substitute 
for the others, nor can all of them 
be made to approximate to each 
other more closely. The inevitable 
trend of their development is in 
the direction of increasing differ- 
} entiation. A lingua franca~ like 
i Hindi or Hindustani can not be 
found among the southern States. 
Unlike the North before Partition, 
South India can not collect itself in 
one piece and impose its will on the 
rest of the country. It can, at 
best, combine in the face of in- 
justice to win fair treatment for 
its individual constituents, 


The enhancement of the specific 
weight of South India in the In- 
dian polity as a result of the Par- 
tition was an overwhelmingly 

democratic development. Far from 
resenting any challenge to the 


r recognition of the principle of 
; uality of all Indian nationali- 
a In place of the enthronement 
3 of the Hindi-speaking nationality 

ne Prussians or Great Russians 
ia, it created conditions for 


“weakened North, it merely called ` 
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a genuine federal relationship be- 
tween major nationalities and 
acceptance of their 13 major lan- 
guages as national languages. It 
enabled a protest against the un- 
even and lopsided economic deve- 
lopment that had taken place 
under the British, in which practi- 
cally the whole of peninsular India 
had been left a packward zone. In 
the distribution of fiscal resources 
and the planning of industrial in- 
vestment it was able to advance 
the demand for a more equitable 
principle. 

If the Partition was, thus, a 
powerful impetus to the consolida- 
tion of relationships between the 
nationalities of India on a more 
democratic foundation, was it an 
accident brought about by foreign 
machinations and the errors of 
strategy and tactics committed by 
the nationalist leadership? Looking 
back at events from the vantage- 
ground of 14 post-Independence 
years, the integrity of India seems 
destined to have been sacrificed 
along the deliberately non-revolu- 
tionary road pursued by the na- 
tional movement. 


The nationalist struggle under 
Gandhi was, above all, a bid of the 
urban middle classes, drawn 
primarily from the traditional 
upper castes and sophisticated by 
centuries of stagnant civilisation, to 
assert their self-respect and au- 
thority. But the class itself, its 
ranks swollen by recent history, 
was riven by unmanageable com- 
munal and regional tensions. 
Unable to unify itself, its rival fac- 
tions could neither allay their 
mutual fears nor satisfy their 
ambitions without demarcation of 
their respective spheres of au- 
thority. 


Situation Today 


Fourteen years after Partition, 
unfortunately, middle class leader- 
ship Still struggles futilely to sta- 
bilise political hierarchy in both 
States. In India, it continues to re- 
fuse Stubbornly to validate the 
judgment of events. It operates 
ma approaches :to Indian unity 
m were out of date already at 

coming of freedom in 1947. 
of the equa- 


lity of Indian nationalities, nor the 
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domination by a Hinges tor} not 
a = Peaki 
consolidation and reduce Ing tne g 
small peripheral States to ss dtud 
defencelessness. The masse possi 
cumulation of powers rn e in p 
resources in the hands of i peade 
Union Government converts the main 
State governments into mie must 
agents of its will. The intrusion Jonel 
of the Planning Commission int) | Me 
spheres of exclusive State autho. I Z0 
rity, taken together with Centra tiona 
doling out of plan resources ang ee 
the absence of State Planning | 
Commissions, has subordinated the pol 
needs of regional development to ane 
the exigencies of Union policies, fa 
Power Concentration Fis 
These approaches have been of cc 
workable until now because of the men. 
simultaneous concentration of pol: f ina 
tical power in a virtual one-party Delh 
State. Ever since Independence emer 
the Congress Party has been the gf nite 
sole administering authority at the Mod 
Centre as well as in all the States i 
There have been brief exception a 
here or there, but they presente can 
no problems to the Cont Of tt 
leadership—and_ recalcitrant 2 tion 
ernments, as in Kerala, were 50 lity 
rather than later brought E furti 
Within the Congress Party Me 3 
moreover, conditions have u this a 
cently been conducive z al tng 
emasculation of the por con Dein, 
functions of the States. T w Dell that 
gress High Command AD N al ini 
has wielded almost diote ng È f fash 
thority, resolutely employ peal: simi 
prestige in the country ges f tlie 
roll] all resistance to iS — jy im fE the 
: olicy 2 oot be 
the State bodies. P pn 00 a 
‘ons, even Wo ciate) tig 
portant questions, =w the if 
cerning matters witht? i E A 
exclusive jurisdiction ents a 
made in New Delhi Aiat me a Bve 
with an uniformity Joca! ou re 
times paid little hee! e, there m : eo 
tuations. In that See ce pela F. i 
an exact corresponder inat gf! : 


the structure of POY un 
being built in 


of Centre-State rela- 


| n 7 a 
N he pate the Congress A 
le- 08 nowever, have taken 
teq me a of the Congress leader- 
lan eavy 10 e by one, the old guard 
ship inated the party’s pres- 
that inwuled its membership with 
gge md Fave been taken away. 
jon is it far from easy to fill 
a o Jeft by them, put the mul- 


ie oe aspirants makes it im- 
titude and down their mantle 


u 
iple to ha sae 
sible Orne tallest of the old 


awaharlal Nehru, still re- 
mains at nis post. les en m 
| iust occasionally shudder at his 
pneliness and isolation. i 

Meanwhile a new generation of 
provincial satraps without na- 
tonal reputations is advancing to 
the front. These are not starry- 
eyed visionaries but ambitious 
politicians willing to concede no- 
thing to none in their quest of a 
career. Their rise has made a fun- 
damental difference to the Con- 
gess Party. Already the party’s 
decisions increasingly take the form 
of compromises among its strong 
men. The concentration of power 
ina handful of leaders in New 
Delhi, it seems, is yielding to an 
merging directorate of Chief Mi- 
_ listers as the effective authority. 


Modifications - 


in peace. 
| jeaders, J 


ee changes in the Congress 
li eo lead to modifications 
ine ¢ Tucture and functioning 
‘te en State. Implementa- 
ity of ane Principle of the equa- 
tutther nationalities can not be 
Sabha Postponed. The Rajya 
way a least, will have to give 
which “il ane of Nationalities in 
cae € States in India will 
J bing Tepresentation. From 
f that WA decorative institution 
E S today, it will 


Tim then grow 

4 fhion gence in much the te 

Magee Senate in the U.S.A. 

my tes win) > the State Assem- 

m fE the Ca new authority and 

oh be 9 an tution may well have to 

ie) ‘lions; a tO vest them with ad- 

i l Bt è iid and fiscal resources. 
oer @ {nl i 

w tiver ness wine T ai 

ve to be 

Hoye, 3 © planning process 
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no Ssions, Instead of 
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and the active cooperation of the 
people. 


Normal Risk 


On the surface, these modifica- 
tions in the Indian State structure 
promise felicity, They contain 
grave dangers nonetheless. The 
concentration of power and autho- 
rity, even to the point of violation 
of rights and freedoms, is many 
times not without historic justif- 
cations- The paternalistic leader- 
ship that administered the Indian 
State in the post-Independence 
years has made its own contribu- 
tion to the country’s development. 
It has held the country together, 
however precariously. It has main- 
tained stable conditions throughout 
the country. It also has made a 
beginning, no matter how feebly, 
with economic planning. There is 
the risk that, with more demo- 
cracy, equality and federalism, 
these processes may meet with a 
setback. 


But this is no more than the risk 
that normally attends all attempts 
to hand down responsibility and 
develop autonomous functioning. . 
The best of institutions have no 
built-in devices for the prevention 
of abuse or incompetence in their 
handling. On the other hand, the 
more refined and productive the 
social institutions, the greater the 
need of skill, vision and under- 
standing on the part of those who 
run them. 


Any changes brought about in 
the Indian polity with the aim of 
placing Indian unity on firmer and 
‘more lasting foundations will prove 
futile without a new political 
leadership, inspired by more ade- 
quate ideas, greater decisiveness 
and firmer social goals. A leader- 
ship that contents itself with 
patching up the rivalries and splits 
of the middle class that is in the 
saddle, will be an invitation to 
disaster. 

Sectionalism and parochialism 
are, in fact, in the very nature of. 
a middle class. Concentration of 
power and wealth and contrast þe- 
tween rich and poor are insepar- 
able from the course of capitalist 
development. The leadership that 
Indian unity demands must go be- 
yond the middle class” and see 
beyond capitalist immediacy. 
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UNION-STATE RELATIONS IN INDIA By 
K. Santhanam. Under the auspices of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. Asia 
Publishing House, 1960. 


Will India hang together, or fall apart? Is it 4 
geographical expression, or something more? What 
are the forces that make for its unity, and what are 
the contrary pulls? These questions are being dis- 
cussed in both friendly and hostile circles, and it is 
necessary to inquire why they have become so acute 
during the second decade of independence when its 
fruits should be more visible. 


This slim volume incorporates five lectures deli- 
vered by K. Santhanam in 1959 on the subject of 
Union - State relations, and helps to throw some 
light on this complex problem. In the first three 
lectures, dealing with the constitutional framework, 
legislative, administrative and judicial relations, and 
financial relations, he tries to show how the Consti- 
tution was meant to work, The Indian Constitution, 
according to him, does satisfy the tests of a Federa- 
tion, but has provided for a strong Centre—what he 
calls the paramountcy of Federation, a hang-over 
from the concept of British paramountcy which was 
unpopular at the time. As long as there were possi- 
bilities of an undivided India and the Congress was 
required to share power with the Muslim League, the 
idea of a weak Centre with residuary powers in the 
States was favoured. But as soon as Partition became 
inevitable and power was transferred to the Congress 
which had a claim to represent the whole of India, 
there was a reversal of thinking. So now we have a 
strong Centre, with residuary powers vested in it, and 
State autonomy within prescribed limits. This is the 
contention of the author. 

The last two lectures are more interesting as 
they attempt to show how the Constitution is in fact 
working, that is, the gulf between theory and prac- 
tice. The subjects covered are (a) the effect of plan- 
ning on Union-State relations, and (b) political and 
linguistic influences, and conclusions, For the deve- 
lopment of the national economy in a co-ordinated 
manner, which is the basis for the solution of oth 
problems causing tension and disunity, the need ve 

í y, or 
centralised planning and economic control is not dis 
puted. For instance, it is recognised that, although 
there is no provision in the Constitution for the Plan- 


Council which has been evolved t i 

: 1 ) o obtain the co- 
operation of the States in planning, these KAA 
exercise considerable infiuence over the Central C 3 
binet, and cut into State autonomy ae 


Under the successive five- anes 
first time the States have Sine a the 
Centre for massive aid for financing their ae on the 
and this has had a decisive effect on Gases 
elations, a development further accentuated re 


ning Commission, nor for the National Development: 
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single party being in power at both level 
effect was not intended by the Constitut; S 
lays down that sovereignty rests in the aA 
not in Parliament, as in Britain. But, T an 
the author, the States are now beginning toi Mg to 
some compensation by trying to encroach anes {oy 
Centre. Every State now wants to force the m the 
Government to locate some big industry in that si 
whether it is in the national interest or not, Thee 
the price the Centre has to pay for the price tig 
the States have had to pay in the form of sate 
of State autonomy’. y 

Union-State relations are a crucial factor in In- 
dian unity. Economics and a modern outlook exercise 
their pressure in favour of unity, and in the ideolo- 
gical battle, ultimately the supporters of a twenty- 
first century way of life are going to win over those 
of the nineteenth-century way. But it will be ne 
cessary to ensure that the constituent units of this 
larger unity do not continue to be oppressed by any 
legitimate sense of frustration. When we talk of 
States’ re-organisation on a linguistic basis, it is good 


to remember that it does not seek to initiate a pro- i 
cess but to complete it where the lines were dram 4 
haphazardly or with methodical madness. That there 1 
are differences of race, culture and language inm g 
dia, is a historical fact, and so is an over-riding al: 4 


India consciousness. But this superior consciousnes 
legitimate 1 


on its chauvinistit 1 


can not be built on the suppression of the 
aspirations of nationalism, nor 
exploitation. These are the dangers to S 
as they are disunifying factors; yet, 
factors are actually and potentially 
modern age. Language is the deepest expre 
identification, recognition, and 
can not be trifled with. If there is no © 
guage, it will be a common handicap, bu 
be imposed; it has to be accepted because 
the challenge and answers the needs. 
problem, but the solution has to grow Ou 
not defy it. pis A 
What is the authors conclusion 10M igp% 
talks? The Constitution, economic pl 
tical control by a single party, have al 
for centralisation and unity. But lan 
the Bhoodan and Gramdan movements, 
taking the people emotionally aw 
Government and partly from the 
too. The actual relations between t 
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OF INDIA By 
M.S. University, Baroda, 1958. 


ppRSONALITY 


subbarao. 
petween North and South in India 
grallel to the conflict between India 
ld. The explication of this con- 

Subbarao’s impressive 
e e archaeology of the Indian sub- 
India lies off the main road of history 
ss the Eurasian land mass north of the 
s she is sheltered behind the mountain 
` wer relative isolation from the storm 
history has prought gains as well as losses 


M ndapudl 
3 flict 
pe COn 
1 S range p 5 
pears * f the wor 


rest O 
and the 16° ‘or theme of Dr. 


rts. 
of 
people. 
Just as India is relatively isolated from Eurasia, 
relatively isolated from the North. 
d impact upon India of developments in 
orld has been even slower in reach- 

As Dr. Subbarao puts it, ‘India is 
Eurasia by a vast chain of 
have helped in the 


the belate 
the rest of the W 
` ing South India. r 
> cut off from the rest of Et 
high mountain ranges which 
- desiccation of regions to the north. Even the trans- 
continental communication system of Asia and 
Furope, connecting China with Europe, leaves India 
done. The main route passed across the Hindu Kush 
and the Pamirs through the valleys of Syr-daria and 
Amu-daria, and then from the shores of the Cas- 
plan and Azerbaijan to Western Asia. There was a 
sort of feeder route (along the Kabul Valley) con- 
necting India, and all these routes met in Bactria 
and further west. Hence we have to some extent 
escaped the main impacts, and due to inaccessibility 
and the difficulty of communications, the links were 


| broken too often to keep up a continuous movement 


of goods and ideas. And these lost their identity in 


f Me main corpus of Indian culture.’ 


Pe tao quotes K. M. Panikkar to the effect 
of ae countries which stand directly in the way 
and ee [of Central Asia] are destroyed 
up from time to time. Those that are 
bac geography [such as India] received a 
a after a turmoil settled down again.’ 
€ cradle of sin has been the peripheral region to 
ias isolati civilisation in West Asia. Because Of 
dower here yon the ‘rhythms of civilisation’ were 
C Not an its pulsations were less violent. She 
Wick and p ly experience, but she did reflect the 
Man, Reypti rilliant flowering of Sumerian, Babylo- 
Wer, as a nage Assyrian, or Achaemenid art.’ More- 
ments in of the slower movement of historical 
: 50 that India, there was a sort of compen- 
ir \ tended to ee phase of cultural development 
“Sion of Pace with the next to give an im- 
G nmen Nae and relative permanence. This 
a mee A rhythm gives an impression that 
Y Of civilisati aggard” of the movement of the 
Western acti ond a “refuse heap” on the edge 
i Asian cradle of civilisation. 
see Hache oe of India and the world is 
td chan a, where the North “is the area Of 
the , anq nee but the South remains isolated, 
h 0 ave: As Dr. Subbarao puts it, 
Od evelopment of material culture in 
Undamentally bas 
ed on the geographic 


tur 
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features of the country, depending on factors like 
attraction [of fertile plains], relative isolation and 
[complete] isolation. We are all familiar with the 
physiographic divisions of the Indian sub-continent, 
viz., the mountain belt, Indo-Gangetic plains and 
Peninsular India which is capped by the Indo-Gan- 
getic crescent. The archaeological picture that 
emerges closely follows the pattern laid down by In- 
dian geography. The whole Indus basin bounded by 
the Aravallis first comes under the impact of the 
great civilisation of Western Asia, but the local envi- 
ronment and the strong influence of a large river ba- 
sin give it a distinctive character of its own. Almost 
at the declining stage of this urban civilisation, an 
infiltration of vigorous new elements led to a great 
expansion into the next major area, i.e., the Gangetic 
basin. While these great valleys were being cleared 
and probably drained of their marshes, the upland 
region of Peninsular India too gets a new impact.’ 


India was colonised by invaders from Western 
and Central Asia. When the colonisers were Indian- 
ised, fresh waves of invaders pushed them south- 
wards, and they in turn colonised South India. How- 
ever, the immigration into South India was not on 
a mass seale but rather in the nature of infiltration 
of small communities of Brahmins and others. There 
is another peculiar feature of Indian cultural deve- 
lopment. The wooded hills of Central India provided 
refuge to the aboriginals who took shelter from the 
advancing colonisers. Here the aboriginals have 
been able to preserve their original mode of existence 
to this day. 


Relations between South and North, as seen from 
the archaeological standpoint, may be summed up in 
this way: India has remained relatively sheltered 
from the mainstreams of world history, but South 
India was more sheltered than the North. India as a 
whole is rather conservative in this sense, but the 
South is more conservative than the North. Whereas 
non-Indians appeared as colonisers to the norther- 
ners, the latter were colonisers to the South. But 
none of these interactions is one-sided. India made 
its impact upon the rest of the world and, even more 
intimately, the South made its impact upon the 
North. To some extent this influence made for in- 
creased stability and even greater conservatism. But 
the net result is the emergence of an Indian perso- 
nality which, according to Dr, Subbarao, occurred as 


long ago as 400 BC. 


But the Indian personality is composite, not 
monolithic. It encompasses differences of time and 
space, quantity and auality. With the increasing 
facility of communications the country is becoming — 
ever more homogeneous, thus reverting to its prehis- 
toric uniformity. Archaeological investigations show 
that ‘the entire sub-continent displayed a uniformity 
in its stone age culture’. ‘Significantly, adds Dr. — 
Subbarao, ‘the differences emerge with the Neolithic 
and later phases of Indian history ... Thus the - 
establishment of large scale agricultural economy in — 
the main river basins of the country was spread Ove 
a span of 3000 years . . . Hence it is not surprisin: 
that this difference in the technology and soc: 


Sante 


Babi ; jous regions should 
conomic development of the vari i t 
e been at the root of the later cultural diver- 


gences.’ : 
: Regional differences in India are to be expected 


and—need it be said?—should be respected. They can 
not in any case be removed by force or diminished 
by intolerance. But there is an overlying unity that 
derives its strength from the fact that the parts are 
complementary to one another. Dr. Subbarao has put 
the differences and uniformities between North and 
South into historical perspective. His extremely use- 
ful manual deserves to be made available to the 
common reader in an inexpensive paper back edition. 

Surindar Suri 


INDIA—The Most Dangerous Decades By 
Selig S. Harrison. Oxford University Press, 1960. 


The author, an American journalist, worked for 
the Associated Press of America at New York and in 
South Asia covering India, Pakistan, Nepal, Ceylon 
and Afghanistan. On returning from South Asia he 
undertook this study under a Nieman Fellowship at 
Harvard and continued it as Consultant to the Mod- 
ern India Project, Berkeley University, California, 
and as Research Associate of the Language and Com- 
k munication Research Centre, Columbia University. 
è He has written monographs on the caste, language 
and political problems of India and on Indo-U.S. 
relations. He has been since 1936 an Associate 
Editor of The New Republic. 

The author has had access to varied source ma- 
terial. He has cited, aside from English, American 
and Indian books and newspapers in the English lan- 
guage, books and newspapers in Hindi and the Indian 
regional languages. He has met a number of Indian 
leaders and some of them placed private papers at 
his disposal. He also had access to the reports of 
American intelligence services and even of Indian 
Government intelligence. His adroit use of these 
sources lends piquancy to his writing and gives this 
book a scholarly stamp. 

The book is in effect a ‘Report to the West’— 
in other words, to America and SEATO, regarding 
‘political realities within India.’ It draws attention 
to the stresses of post-Independence Indian politics. 
These, according to the author, arising primarily from 
linguistic and caste factors, have an accelerating cen- 
trifugal tendency. In them he sees the looming dan- 
ger of Indian disintegration. Fortunately for India 
the author finds a compelling reason against the 
West supporting Indian disintegration. This is Com- 


_munism! He says: 
‘The colla; S 
Ex r e EEA of the Indian State into regional 


) would in the first instance m = 
3 E onto of ae Indian sub-conti- 
chance for power in New Delhi” (P. 339)° aor 
In order to deny such opportunitie 
Ino Ke S to the com- 
munists, the West must at all costs support Indian 
nity, says. This much is reassuring. We must 
small mercies, whatever the motives. 
yer, contemplates a dire remedy. He 


each to India m 
“that the India must 


Odds are al- 
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oy 


most wholly against a survival o 


in “ Í fr 
that in “the most dangerous dec Teed 
issue is, in fact, whether any Tae aheag i 
survive at all. N Stata Me pois 
‘Persistence in an approach to Tng an peri 
seems to condition friendship and ass ta th filly 
the democratic commitment of a Sistani at nam 


co ance y 
neration of political leaders Particuja, 2 


closes the possibility of western irie ely toe p 

a new generation embracing a new cone ith of 

Such a ‘new commitment’, it is clear mete noe 
rightist dictatorship suppressing parliamentar, o 
federal institutions and ruling a unitary, totalita. ae 
“India. To sugar the pill for western democrat ig 
says, ‘a defeat for freedom in a United India S, he if 
not mean India’s passage into the Soviet power‘ | 
tem... And by no means is it certain that trena a 
would not in the end reassert itself” To oa 50 
bluntly, the author would consider it a lesser evil 4 | a 
see India subjected to an ‘Ayub style’ dictators Ei 
while consoling himself with a distant hope iia 56-1) 
freedom ‘might in the end reassert itself’, Westen to SI 
democrats concerned with India, the author sayy P anda 
must reconcile themselves to ‘political realities? the f seem 
whole book is an elaborate argument advanced with f- shou 
sustained caution and skill, to justify this sinister ; 
thesis. inl 

In developing his thesis, the author first attacks, cult, 
and to his own satisfaction demolishes, the Indian } {phe 
national tradition. In Chapter II (‘Past and Future) lang 
he writes: Indi: 


Tndians will not be able to forgive and forget the 1 
past. For all the temples and traditions ther i 
exists no one historical golden age cherished in 
common by all or even most citizens of the J 
Union.’ (p. 13) sonal 
‘In the independence movement the nationali 
argument for unity was and still is that aim f 


civilisation has always aspired to political Po F ing 
did in fact attain unity in the Maurya and Srm- i can. 
periods and would have found its own co f 


jish 
porary expression but for MozhulSanaiai 


appropriation of the modern opportunity eo 
unity.’ (p. 14) a m 16) 
‘India never was a political unity’. (p. am | 
The author frequently displays an ane | 
bias. He writes of, ‘the dark centuries of 
hegemony.’ (p. 49). It appears that the © 
tionalism the author has in mind is 
munalism rather than true nationalism. site 
redoubtable Shivaji in his famous protest Be 

persecution of Hindus, addresed to £ 
Aurangzeb in 1680, recalled that: 


‘The architect of the fabric of the E 
the Great, ... adopted the admiri he 
perfect harmony in relation to ai cont 
sects ... The aim of his liberal 
cherish all the people 
under the title of wor. 
the Emperor Jehangir ... SP 
shade on the head of the worl 
gave his heart to his friends and Spm 
work and gained his desires. The ~ » 
Jehan ... cast his blessed shade - 
(Cited, Panikkar, Survey of Indian 
bay 1957, p. 158). radian P 
To include a creative period of 
like the reigns of Akbar the Grea” + 
Shah Jehan among so-called ‘dark nave ne 
torically unsustainable and is destruc ntal that 


Ras eal 
15 spiri 
]d’s Sp. read 


2 
tradition and morale, It is not accid® E 


ations are often made by the im- 
ar says: ‘During the hundred and 
“. of the rule of the Great Moghuls India’s 
qty years nigh in the world and she took rank then 
i stood civilised countries and with the most 

tions.’ (Ibid. p. 177). Harrison has ig- 
ful na Muslims, who, with all the problems 
nored em, are important due to their con- 
aone skilled labour and with their tra- 
lon entation to Delhi, cradle of their 
Pind culture, are a strongly centripetal 


jnsinua 
UP as Panikk 


thor discloses a patronising and some- 
attitude towards Indian leaders, 
him, ‘unable in the literal 
eople in their own language. 
“English” Indian.’ (pp. 
rial Nehru is unable 


The au 
times denigrating 
who are, according to 
sense tO speak to the p op! 
Nehru himself typifies this 
56-1). To suggest that: J awi r 
o speak to the people in their own language ie ra 
i audacious fiction of the author’s imagination. It 
" gems incredible that anyone who has visited India 
should make such a statement. 


The author has presented the problem of an All- 
India language as insoluble whereas it is merely diffi- 


ick, A ult, In this it is no different from other problems 
dian | inherited from British rule. Actually the common 
ire) language of India is being created and forged by the 

Indian working class in factories, trade unions and 
the J in cultural life. Almost the sole cultural medium 
an | available to the Indian workers is the cinema. It 1s 
the | 0t accidental that the Hindustani (Hindi) talking 

| film has succeeded in finding a language under- 
a a by the majority of the working class and en- 
nity, | ial enormous popularity, This shows that if rigid 
upa f Mnguistic purism is discarded a common language 
tem tan be found, 


for his Be late Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose conducted 
| man cnal Indian National Government in Ro- 
Ndustani. The solution of the All-India lan- 


gua 
Sa fo e oblem would be advanced with the adoption 
ma f ol such oman script for Hindustani (Hindi), Hopes 


{o tation reform are encouraged by the strengthening 
"through aan and Scientific trends in the country 
€ hational plans and the recent adoption 


t the deci 
i decimal-metri - z 
and Measures E ric system of coinage, weights 


Above é 
*count Meee Harrison has failed to take into 
reat and glorious traditions of national 


fF Unity 5 oe 
Y for; 
Egle oover a century and more, in the grim 
n St British imperialism from the Great 


ne, 10, 1857 to the Naval Mutiny of 


he ay 
auth 

tates A elaborately considered the linguis- 

tes. About this, a veteran Indian 


~ Harris 

kanisation. 
enas to 
t h 

teq the ae 


Grows to be convinced that the re- 
matates has created conditions 
mitional disintegration, Being a 
rate be excused if he misinter- 
ra pocas which preceded the forma- 
Yadesh or Maharashtra ... But 

is oa that what went wrong was 
fen, Create, he end. If the linguistic States 

mas ear OON After the winning of our 
er expected, the country would 
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have been spared their entir voi 
of birth p ely avoidable pangs 


(N. G. Jog in The Sunday Standard, B 
March 19, 1961). 7 Standat d 


Harrison has failed to understand, what all great 
statesmen of India, from Asoka to Akbar well under- 
stood, and what Gandhi and Nehru have understood, 
that India’s unity is in toleration of diversity. He - 
has failed to appreciate the organically integrating s 
content of the urge and aspiration for linguistic ar 
States. Far from being a source of weakness, these 
constitute the pillars of the Union. 

The author gives considerable space to caste fac- 
etors in Indian politics. Here he unfortunately fails 
to see the wood for the trees. The policy of British 
imperialism kept the upper castes on ton and the 
lower castes down—in accordance with the so-called 
principle of ‘upholding the immemorial customs of 
Now, with Independence, and adult 
franchise, the tables are turned. The lower castes 
are asserting their numerical preponderance and de- 
manding redress of their long standing grievances. 
This they have every right to do. No doubt this upsets 
those of the upper castes who considered that their 
position was ordained by God (and more recently by — 
British proconsuls!). pE- 

The new casteism—the solidarity of the erstwhile ; 
oppressed castes pushing up from below—is the very 
opposite of the old casteism which was the entrench- 
ment of the superior castes sitting on top of their — 
so-called inferiors. This new casteism is dynamic and 
creative. It is bound to exhaust itself when a new 
and juster social equilibrium has been reached. The 
new casteism can not be considered a disintegrating 
force. It is a necessary phase of the process of de- 
mocratic consolidation of the nation in progress to- 
wards the abolition of castes. 

These basic trends escape the sharp eye of the 
author and he consequently overestimates the dis- 
integrating effect of contemporary caste squabbles. 
Despite this defective approach, the author’s factual 
accounts of the working of caste lobbies in recent — 
elections is interesting and entertaining. E 

The author devotes two chapters to what he calls 
the ‘grand strategy’ of the Indian Communist Party. 
This appears to be no more than an attempt by the 
Party to see that the ‘national question’ shall serve 
rather than obstruct their progress. Harrison attri- 
butes part of the political success of E. M. S. Nam- 
poodiripad to his successful championship of the 
regional aspirations of Kerala and to his insight in 
appreciating the non-caste Ezhavas of Kerala as ‘the 
main source of inspiration to and the virtual leaders 
of all the oppressed and untouchable castes.’ G Ip. 
196-9). He grudgingly concedes Namboodiripad 
shrewd leadership in consolidating communist ini 
ence among the ‘rising, politically militant | 
force’ of the three million strong Ezhavas. 1 
thor gives a lower rating to S. A. Dange’s leai 
in Maharashtra, which, according to him, h 
hampered by an upper-caste Brahmin b jas, 
in failure to win over the lower caste Me 

relish spi 


Marathas. He cites with relish, 
malice, certain writings of Dang 


support his theory (pp. 190-3; 250-1). Space does ay 
_ permit a discussion here of these and other interes ss 
ing controversies raised by the author, regarding 1n- 
dividuals and their role. ‘ 
Harrison has given detailed consideration, so far 
as it affects his thesis, to the Indian political parties. 
Apart from the ruling Congress Party, he has devoted 
much attention and space to the Communist Party. 
This is not due to any sympathy for the communists 
but to his assessment of their political importance. 
Against this he dismisses the Indian socialists with 
only five pages. He seems thereby to hold that the 
socialists are unlikely to play any major role. This 
implied conclusion is significant because he had Op- 
portunity to study the socialist position. He has ex- 
pressed his thanks inter alia to the socialist leader, 
Asoka Mehta, as among those ‘whose ideas have 
helped materially in stimulating my own thought and 
in corroborating or downgrading my own judgments.’ 
In his judgment of the importance of the Indian 
socialists many in India would agree with Harrison. 
Regarding Harrison's opinion that after the 
‘Tall Leaders’ depart there would be nobody to 
command the country’s allegiance and respect, 
N. G. Jog rightly says, ‘this must receive considera- 
tion, if only because it is a widely shared view. The 
very frequency with which the question, “After 
Nehru Who and What?” is raised and left unanswer- 
ed shows that we suffer from excessive hero-worship 
and short sight! For leaders are not made to order. 
They emerge. Circumstances mould them and the 
time produces the man. He need be no more of the 
stature of Gandhi or Nehru than American Presidents 
had to be of the stature of Washington and Jefferson 
... We have our regional and linguistic loyalties, our 
castes and groups .. . But having arrived at the pre- 
sent political stage, why should we entertain the fear 
that we might not remain united, stable and pro- 
gressive ... It is not merely a matter of patriotism. 
It is also an imperative for our common interest. The 
external threats and internal dangers which face us 
are a challenge to our nationalism and good sense. 
They must bring out the best in us, not make us 
weak-kneed and pessimistic about our future.’ (loc. 
cit.) This is the proper approach to the questions 
raised by Harrison. 
à It is difficult to appreciate the author's suggestion 
K E ORE in the words of one Harrison 
and quoted on page 2) that these studies are 
offered to Indians as a pre-requisite to the cure of 
our ills. For that purpose a more objective appraisal 
was necessary. This book fails to give an accurate 
description of the ills afflicting our political life The 
diagnosis it makes is faulty and the remedies € PA 


a reliable guide to the situation in India 
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scribes are dangerous. It can not be recommended as 
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ment of freedom they would, by implem 
right course of action, restore harmony ent 

Now that freedom from foreign domin 
been won, Indian society seems to be dist Ation hay 
at a speed much faster than was noticeg earli ay 
violent clashes within and amongst the vane er, Even 
—political, social, cultural, communal, See Stoup 
etc. now occur so repeatedly, in one par otal 
country or the other, that they appear to an Of the 


Ng the 


rather routined features of our national life metom 
the root of the problem—group-confiicts—dig re 
aul) 


merely in our being subjected to an alien rule 
It was in search of locating the causes of , 
prejudices that this Symposium was hela ed : 
twenty-eight articles submitted in the Symposiu a J 
eminent persons belonging to different walks ot ie | 
deal with the problem of ‘groun-tension’ by analysing : 
the religious, regional, political, economic, -sociaj P 
cultural prejudices of tne people. The field of enquiry 
being too wide, there is a diversity, rather than u. | 
animity, of views on the subject. The contributors 
can, however, be grouped according to their outlook 
and approach to the problem. 
Thus K. G. Saiyidain, P. G. Shah, B. H. Mehta, 
Tara Chand, and Kodanda Rao, who begin by clarity- 
ing. the confusion in concepts, such as, diversity and 
discrimination, hold to the view that the individuals 
misconceptions are rooted in unreason, Wrong reason 
or in conflict of interests. To remove such preju- | 
dices, they emphasise the need for developing a spirit } 
of tolerance, selflessness and appreciation of the Ver 4f 
point of opponents. | 
R. C. Majumdar, P. ©. Diwanii, A. Fy q 
S. K. George, James Kellock and Yogi Suddhanandı i 
Bhartiar, on the other hand, point out how misrept: 4 
sentation of the tenets of religions, together with 
hostile criticism of ritual patterns of different tell 4 
gions, give rise to prejudices and antagonism an $ 
the people and thus obstruct the growth of bamaf 
nious social relations among them. Some- of them a 
further and stress the need for evolving 4 ve k 
of all religions, or at least to foster their ram i 
co-existence by recognising the basic principie 
humanism which characterises all of them: jaani 
a 


G. S. Ghurye, G. Narang, G. K. Mashruwi societ 
V. S. Agarwala, taking the evolution of Indian passe p 
as the basis for understanding the problem: tional 
that the root cause of cultural and instituti ro j 
generation as also. the phenomenal Bs at | 
prejudices is planted in the nierarchica e s 
caste-structure of Hindu society. They: pa e y 4 
gest steps to rectify the existing strut ovememe E: 
society, chiefly by initiating reformatlv? 

Hansa Mehta, exploring prejudices * f 
finds fault with their conservatism 2” 
logically arising out of their role as 
would, therefore, stop nothing snort of 
emancipation. 
however, takes a more cautious ap. 
a careful study of the structure 7 
rural society as a pre-requisite 
prejudices prevalent amongst the 

Pattabhi Sitaramaiyya, S. V- 
Krishnamachari, Asoka Mehta and 


ri Collection, Haridwar — 
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us that the causes giving rise to preju- 


ne med in the British strategy of Divide et 
sjees are ne caste division of Hindu society; the 
gmp% ot communal sentiments by vested inter- 
axpi0ltatier vision of India into administrative pro- 
ost; the e existence of the princely order for a long 
unes: Hionalism in political parties; and so on and 
jmes 

Ee forth. 


ith V. V- Giri, S. D. Mani and S. S. Bhatnagar, 
w: and illiteracy figure as the main breeding 
De tot the prevalence of prejudices among the 
caus 
jabourers ane S is the communalistic press 
ne villain of the mece 7: C Tria 
t 


Lakshmipati Misra, however, writes not so much 
about prejudices as their disappearance due to a very 
simple process—of travelling by trains where the peo- 
ple and culture of different regions meet and learn 


to appreciate each other. 


such is the content of the Symposium, but a 
content which is neither profound nor illuminative. 
Most of them, in fact, take the symptoms to be the 
causes. For instance, if poverty and illiteracy alone 
gre the causes giving rise to prejudices, why is it that 
with each improvement in these levels, group-preju- 
dices seem to multiply rather than diminish? More- 
over, if ‘caste-structure’ is the root of the problem, 
why is it that tension amongst the castes is much 
more latent and submerged than tension elsewhere? 
Surely, to refuse to see things in their totality is to 
| obliterate vision with indiscretion. 


The contributors who have sought to explain the 
Problem by conceiving it in abstract notions, suchi as, 
a gether prejudices are the result of unreason or 
E j ate reason, can also be said to have missed the 

É that A careful look would have revealed to them 

Prejudice, following the Symposium’s definition, 


mi Rare ees conviction—-whether reasoned or un- 
nf f by reason oe even those who are enlightened, guided 
nes P Dower of Ra their convictions. And the stronger the 
nious fF Ment to ae reasoning, the greater is their attach- 
s 1 | They TeS views or their outlook to life in general. 

| asoning Ta cretore, not budge from their line of 
and f 8 prejudic a in conflict with others. Are they then 
ciet defined p (in the sense in which ‘prejudice’ has 
rast? easonego x the Symposium), than those who are 
jae f butors e he point is best illustrated by the con- 
oim | Wthout a po aselves. While all the contributors, 
rade! ff Pejudice meee exception, have outrightly denounced 
se fr. Meir o any form, they have not been able to 
ptf tom theirs © Prejudices against views which differ 
ents f > 


T 
Tob dea E at the problem t ther angle 
e lt with h rom yet another angle, 


: udice a T the Symposium, the very definition 
has” S erroneou uced and adhered to by the Sympo- 
tihi been mea S or at least misleading. The ‘term’ 
“al terms a to convey ‘pre-judgment’, and in 

K aic zaen to be the springhead of many 
erentig nd wrong actions. The definitions fails 

: ethe. 0 is ‘pr etween ‘faith’ and ‘prejudice’. For 

aig er f ave ;oidgment’. It may then be asked 

cai eee is to do a ‘wrong’ or to commit 
arly when all the: contributors in one 
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way or other are, in fact, hoping to win the readers’ 
faith in what they have said. 

The Symposium, even though its objective is laud- 
able, fails to strike a convincing note, either in its 
analysis of causes leading to ‘group-tensions’, or the 
steps it suggests for restoring harmony in our conflict- 
torn society. Only B. H. Mehta succeeds in presenting 
an analysis of some of the contradictions running 
parallel to notions which are rather in vogue. 

Take education, for instance. It has become 2 
catchword—an antidote for all ills. Thus for eliminat- 
ing prejudices from the masses, most of the contribu- 
tors, without going into any detail, have at once asked 
for an expansion of education. But, as Mehta shows, 
‘education is not a process which enables man to 
understand, interpret and work against prevailing 
group prejudices and react intelligently to social 
forces, but rather education is itself a part of prejudice 
and it is shaped within the cross-currents of the 
operating social forces.’ The Symposium would have 
done well had it examined such issues a little more 
thoroughly and with greater care. 

Ranjit Gupta 


RECENT TRENDS IN INDIAN NATIONALISM 
By A. R. Desai. Popular Book Depot, 1960. 

This is a supplement to an earlier and bigger 
study, Social Background to Indian Nationalism, 
which has grown from a post-script to a Sequel of 
about 140 pages in the course of attempting an Out- 
line survey of the development of Indian Nationalism 
during the Second World War and the post-war period, 
in the years preceding and following Independence. 

The author begins by explaining the tools of his 
analysis. He stands for a scientific enauiry, prompted 
by an anguished search for objective truth, rather than 
by any adaptation to the needs of the ruling class. 
‘What Social Science needs is less use of elaborate 
techniques and more courage to tackle rather than 
dodge, the central issues.’ He tries to answer some 
of the crucial questions of Indian society from a Syn-. 
thetic perspective, based on the application of the 
method of Historical Materialism, and claims to indi- 
cate, for the first time, the causal connections under- 
lying economic, political, social, educational, cultural, - 
and ideological currents. What is presented is a draft 
for examination, meant to provoke controversy and 
healthy discussion. That it will undoubtedly, for 
there is more dogmatism and less pragmatism in the 
main argument, and although the analysis, in its 
attempt to clarify what is complicated and confusing, 
is penetrating and courageous, it does tend to view 
situations in rigid compartments and is not free from 
a mechanical application of methodology. 

The division of the study into chapters and sec- — 
tions is lucid and helpful. The contemporary world 
scene is first surveyed, and we see that its movement 
is the resultant of the interplay of a number of con- 
tradictions and consequent conflicts, namely, those 
between the capitalist ideology and the communist 
ideology, imperialist powers and colonial peoples, 
pureaucratic oppression and socialist democracy, bet- 
ween imperialist countries, between socialist countries, — 
and also between the different classes in the econo- 
mically underdeveloped nations. The dominant factor 


in the world situation is seen to lie in the antagonism 
petween the capitalist world headed by the U.S.A. and 
the socialist world headed by the U.S.S.R., represent- 
ing the conflict between two qualitatively different 
social systems. The author does not attach impor- 
tance to any way of life in between, nor does he 
attempt a critical analysis of the transformation 
which has taken place and which is going on within 
either polarised system itself. 

For instance, while concluding that world capital- 
ism is historically outmoded and in a State of decline, 
he does not explain why it is flourishing as never 
pefore in several -western countries which have no 
colonies or are losing them one by one, which have 
achieved a high standard of living, good social security 
and high employment, and where the oft-predicted 
economic crisis has been avoided so far through the 
provision of stabilisers built-in to the economy. or 
course, all this may have been accompanied by other 
forms of insecurity, such as accentuation of the cold 
war, curbs on freedom and the corrosion of human 
values, but that is not ignored. 

Similarly, while noting that the countries of the 
socialist world are making phenomenal economic pro- 
gress, he does not fail to point out that this has been 
characterised by an acute pureaucratic deformity in 
their political superstructure. Yet, he does not probe 
more deeply into the suppression of freedom that this 
has resulted in, and the cost that it has involved in 
human terms. 

Coming to India and the question of nationalism 
after Independence, Desai raises two crucial questions 
at the outset, which, he says, have not yet been ade- 
quately studied and answered. Firstly, why did the 
Indian National Congress, which believed, fundamen- 
tally and uncompromisingly, in Indian unity right up 

to the last, suddenly do a volte-face and agree to the 

ae partition of India? His explanation is that it did not 
seize power from the British rulers as the result of a 
i victorious political revolution, but secured it as a 
transfer of sovereignty on the basis of terms and con- 
ditions laid down in the Mountbatten Plan. This 
resulted in the emergence of a bourgeois democratic 
Welfare State, declared to lead to a socialist pattern 
of society based on a mixed economy. 


The second question relates to o i 
provisions of the Constitution, cae Pee a a 
Constituent Assembly which was not elected on the 
basis of universal adult franchise. After proclaiming 
oe that the Indian Union will be a secular State and 
after providing, for the first time, for the principle of 
equality of all citizens, irrespective of caste, commun- 
ity, race or sex, the Constitution went on to guaran- 
e Pe Dorty as a fundamental right, but 
E ; 0 work, which is considered to b 
vital necessity in a count: whe iei- 
rural and urban, runs Riise oe a es ep 
Pe If these two questions are properly an 
understood, Desai thinks that they will Pea ts 
the character of the Congress government H oe 
eludes that the Congress is the party of ee pane 
ee but distinguishes two wings within it here r 

w om is seen a sharp controversy. The win led se 
Nehru, according to him, advocates full utilisation of 
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nent of the view that India should maintain ch expo. 


stand and pursue its own independent Or Neutra) 
This wing, further, stands for the extengj gn Olicy, 
public sector and its predominant role in ne Of the 
economy. It supports a large-scale prose 
social welfare measures which, it believes pa of 
imprudent it may look in the light of a weak cone 
is necessary to give relief to the growing qj Onomy, 
of the masses. 1ScOntent 

The other wing, according to the author whi 
clusters around Morarji Desai and the Swat N 
Party, stands for an unequivocal alliance witht 
western power bloc, both in the economic and moe 
fields, and for providing greater initiative ang fig | 
lities to the private sector. It is opposed to i ii 
increasing predominance of the State capitalist <n 
(known as the public sector) over the private seit 
and also to the launching of extensive social welfare 
programmes, in the interests of economy. But if the 
Congress is the party of the bourgeoisie, the author 4 
does not take pains to analyse why it is has been A 
able to steal the thunder of the left, nor why itis ; 
under fire from the right. 

Nationalism is defined as a movement of various 
classes and groups comprising a nation, attempting 
to remove all economic, political, social, and cultural 
obstacles which impede the realisation of its aspira if 
tions. It is simultaneously also a movement of classes ; 
and groups to put a positive social, economic, political 
and cultural content into their aspirations. Rosa 
Luxemburg is aptly quoted as saying: ‘National > 
States and Nationalism are empty vessels in which ip 
each epoch and the class relations in each particulat 
country, pour their particular content’. 


More than a decade after Independence, Desal 4 
finds increasing suffering and discontent among the 
masses. Secularism is under attack, and communal K 
ism, casteism, racism, are all raising their ugly dange: i 
rous heads, in spite of the fundamental righ 
equality of all Indian citizens and the over-ridins 
unity of a common Indian nationality. Th 
traces this to the competitive character of at 
tive society, and gives examples of struggles 1 
parts of the country which are basica y 
economic in content but casteist i 
Brahmin-Maratha-Mahar struggles in 
anti-Brahmin, anti-Dravid, Dravid-Ka 
ments and Brahmin-Nair struggles in 


<< 
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and economic crisis is deepening, and 
political party as at present cons 
capable of solving it, The task of W 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
up a prosperous economy, recastin ng 
tions in a democratic mould, full blossom ist 1e 
liberties, and replacement of an opscurant tnol 4 
idealistic, religio-mystical and crude ; 
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JUST WHAT YOU’VE BEEN 
WAITING FOR. 


entific rationalist culture, can not be 
der the present set-up. According to 
m there are only two possible alternatives. 
ire 8 por Jar discontent and suffering are bound to 
pising ep? ular struggles, and the government can 
, SP ard along the path of a democratic 
ather 80 A of society, or backward into the 
socialist of freedom and the subversion of demo- 
2 rding to him there is no Other way, and 

ik Eo jal hour in Indian history. 
BE oa is full of strong meat, and it will help 
ans Scontroversy and discussion, particularly 

oe whose digestion is good. 

A. K. Banerjee 
PROVINCIALISM: A 
ly in problems of Indian National Unity 

Span y. Bondurant. Institute of International 

Brite: University of California, Berkeley, 1958. 

This book is divided into six chapters and an 
epilogue. It opens with a consideration of the oppos- 
“ing views of Mill and Acton reference the desirability 
of multi-national and uni-national States. Mill ad- 
i yocated that boundaries of States should be co-termi- 
} nus with those of a nation, while Acton was of the 

1 pinion that a single multinational State was more 
A conducive to liberty. The author’s sympathies are 
with Acton. 

The author discusses the question: What is a na- 
üm? What is a nationality? When does a nationality 
become a nation? The importance of the theory of 
f “lf-determination of nations and the part played by 
} ‘tin the struggle of subject nations for freedom are 
q f Mentioned. But there is an uncritical acceptance of 
® the idea of India being a nation. It is this which has 

lesulted in the writer falling into the pitfalls with 
Which the subject. bristles. 
| fee teference has been made in passing to the 


xian theory of nationalities which has been reject- 
} “without bei 
“vari 


y a sci 
ed un 
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ng submitted to rational criticism. The 
a factors in the evolution of the idea of India 
fo eo are mentioned. But the re-organisation 
| “meted as ates On a linguistic basis has been inter- 
as a cae Victory for the separatist forces and, hence, 
Mates Step threatening the unity of India 
| Wake of the _The Zonal Councils, established in the 
* Upon a re-organisation of States, have been seiz- 
l is not p & method of curbing separatist tendencies. 
| Hitinistrative a that the Zonal Councils are merely 
“Ton of St me arrangements while the re-organisa- 
4 amentay S on a linguistic basis satisfies the more 
‘lism îs cora ced for emotional integration. Region- 
Kovinci ered as being superior to linguistic 
the en inherent dangers of regionalism 
er nap es Of regional loyalties conflicting 
ational loyalty are not foreseen. It is 
hat regionalism had its origin in the 
Suspj neal fact which is likely to arouse 
the ge oD in India, 
mass Rend Chapter, the pros and cons of the 
S are discussa sation of States on a linguistic 
1 wsed cee - But the demand itself has been 
Thity te centri cing the most important manifesta- 
a nal, fugal tendencies threatening India’s 
; n. The chapter provides the historical 
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background to the demand for linguistic States. The 
author is aware of the fact that in its early stages the 
demand was taken up by the Congress Party itself 
which based its own organisation mainly on the 
language-region. It was one of the most important — 
planks of the Motilal Nehru Report (1928). It was 
included in the Congress Manifesto of 1945-46. It was 
advocated as a counterblast to the separatist demand 

of the Muslim League based on the ‘two nation 
theory’. 

3 The report of the Das Commission is then con- 
sidered and its arguments against the re-organisation A 
of States on a linguistic basis are emphasised. The x 
Report of the Congress Commitee on Linguistic States ý 
(popularly known as the J V P Report) conceded the 
principle of linguistic States but cautioned that the 
time was not opportune for such a re-organisation. 
It gave the first priority to Andhra. But, inspite of 
delaying tactics by the Congress, support for the 
demand and political agitation for its acceptance 
grew in the country—at first in Andhra and later on 
in other areas. The next important Step was the 
establishment of the States Re-Organisation Com- 
mission, and the acceptance (with some modifications) 
of its Report. Considerable attention is devoted in 
the chapter to the S.R.C. Report. 

The third chapter deals with the origins of the 
proposal for Zonal Councils. The proposal was first 
mooted by Prime Minister Nehru in the course of 
the debate on the S.R.C. Report in Parliament and 
later on found a place in the Constitutional Amend- 
ment resulting from an acceptance of the S.R.C. Re- 
port. Inspite of favourable comments in the press, it 
received a lukewarm reception from the political 
parties. 

The fourth chapter deals with abortive attempts 
at the formation of multi-lingual States. The S.R.C. 
had advocated a bi-lingual State of Bombay and a 
separate Vidarbha. The Working Committee of the 
Congress proposed a Three-State formula with central 
adminstration for Greater Bombay. Dr. B. C. Roy, the $ 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, advocated a merger of 
W. Bengal and Bihar. But the popular agitation for 
the establishment of uni-lingual States made short 
shrift of these proposals.. ; 

The last two chapters deal with the establishment 
of Zonal Councils, the demarcation of the zones, their 
composition and functions, the intra-State Regional 
Committees in Punjab and Andhra and the actual 
working of these Councils in practice. The central 
idea running through all is that the zonal arrange- — 
ment is a better alternative to linguistic States, that 
it would counteract the parochial tendencies of lin- 
guistic provincialism and‘is more conducive to an age 
of economic planning. : 

The epilogue is an attempt to evaluate — 


ss 


India’s _ 


era. The dominant note here is one of satisfact 
and praise for India’s present leadership | 
attempt to solve political issues democratic: 
experiment with new forms of political 
This could have been a study in p 
mics. The author’s treatment of t 
ever, makes it only a study in oliti 


roblem and its solution. The 
is ‘provincialism’ currently 
Jinguism’. The solution is 
of the ‘Zonal Councils’. A lot 
of factual material has been worked up, but in the 
absence of a discussion on fundamentals, no synthesis 
has been possible. The factual material is not new. 
It is a matter of common knowledge. A re-interpreta- 
tion of the material on the basis of certain fundamen- 
tal principles, could alone have shed some new light. 
But the main issues have been evaded somewhat, Cur- 
rent assumptions are neither questioned nor examined 
in the light of reason. They are assumed to be true. 

The question whether India is a nation or a family 
of nations has not even been raised. It is assumed 
that India is a single nation. A myth inherited from 
the British has been perpetuated. The other alterna- 
tive—of India being a union of developing nationalities 
—the examination of which could have opened up 
new channels of fruitful investigation into an impor- 
tant political problem in India has been summarily 
rejected. A lot of material from communist sources 
has been quoted but only to divide and discredit the 
Indian communists. How far this is valid and how 
far it adds to or detracts from the value of a book 
which claims to be ‘academic’ is a matter which must 
be left to the reader’s judgment. 

Another presumption is that linguism is a danger 
to the unity of India. This is one of the prejudices 
currently fashionable in India. Is it not possible that 
the reorganisation of States on the basis of language 
would make for a more united India, bringing about 
the much talked of ‘emotional integration’. ‘Emotional 
integration’ is desired, but the validity of the one step 
which is likely to contribute more than any other 
single factor is not recognised. nay, the step itself is 
derided. 

Thus, when the basis of currently prevailing poli- 
tical concepts is neither auestioned nor discussed, it is 
not surprising to find that the solution for counter- 
acting centrifugal tendencies is sought in the Zonal 
Councils. The existence of separatist forces is not to 
be desired. But it reauires much more insight than is 
possessed by the author of this book, to analyse them, 
to show how they affect India’s unity and to propose 
what can be done to bring about a greater unity. 

P. V. 
LEADERSHIP AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA Edited by Richard L. Park and 
E E Oxford University Press, 1960. 

, co-sponsored by the Mi ° i 
Project at Berkeley and the Commiittes Re i 
of the Association for Asia Studies, was held at th 
‘University of California between August 12 and 1T, 
1956. It addressed itself to problems connected wi À 
‘Leadership and Political Institutions in India’ ie 
book under review features some of the pa . The 
z pers pre- 

sented at the seminar. They have all, however, b 
_ subject to revision and edition by Richard ies een 
Irene Tinker who, assisted by a team of pe aye and 
' turned out a book enlightening both f pi ople, haye 
and the layman. pom oo Nenen 
Before attempting a review of the book, a few 

rds by way of preface will not be 

members of the seminar ma bob place. AS 
7 at Be MMV Were a cross-discipline group 


rye 


title suggests both the p 
problem facing India 
manifesting itself as 
‘regionalism’ in the form 
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of professors, lecturers, fellows ang , 
dJeadership’ as discussed by them was not Journal; 
text of India’s political institutions anA 
and leadership in our Parliament, in oy, <*édey 
parties, in our village panchayats and ve Politica 
nistrative services were naurally dealt T admi. 
as in business organisations, in the trade $ » 8S Wel 
in other non-political influence groups—infinen 
political institutions on the one hand ang inf 
them in their own turn. An attempt has been 
in limited space to discuss fully their nature n mada 
and range of infiuence. > LUNetion 
For convenience, the book has been broken m; 
; 5 Ino Gak E up in 
eight parts. The opening essays review leadershi to 
our country against the changing backdrop of i In 
and circumstance. Concepts of leadership obtaining s | 
India at different times have been discussed in fhe 
paper, while the second more stimulating one sets r 
self the task of examining leadership in modern ie 
India. The tussle between the politically and culturally 
‘westernised’ and the tradition-oriented or inhibites 
is discussed. The West-oriented elite, which is now 
in the saddle, and which stands committed to pro- 
moting national unity. large-scale economic develop- 
ment and to bringing about modifications in ou 
archaic social structure, is threatened and challenged 
by various groups. The ‘Hindu-minded’ populace, 
championing the dead weight of tradition, is not its 
only irritant or obstacle to progress. Frustrated in- 
dividuals, who by virtue of their caste and family po- 
sition had seen halycon days in the old order, 1 
naturally do not take kindly to the newer one at i 
tempted by the newer leaderships. They, therefore, af 
hamper and hinder the effort of their more liberal l 
compatriots in more ways than one. But the lattes 4 
position is made more difficult by the fact that nol i 
only are they an infinitesimally tiny minority 1 
tempting to bridge the gulf between democratic ideals 
embodied in our Constitution and authoritarian nom } 
flourishing in acutality, but that they have in A | 
first place to inculcate in the masses respect fr 
scale of values utterly alien to their life an 


8i 
the a 


Uencey by 


‘055 
How this very process creates currents ang ai 
currents of friction and tension is jucidly oe of 
by Weiner in his absorbing paper—The FO a 


Modernisation’. A 

‘Political Institutions’ is another section i- j 
book germane to our seminar topic, (broadly 13 
tensions), Incidentally it is also one © 
arresting and thought-provoking ony deg 
through its pages, one acauires 4 fant nd oun 
intimacy with our (1) Council of Ministers an 
Parliament. One also gets a graphic vied All une | 
local election and (4) our language aepacie 
are interesting topics in themselves ane 
that in their own way they are, also, ofte? ar Pe 
ble. For instance people of the South nae (ez a 
known to allude to our Central Govern Tiis ee 7 
tive) as the ‘Bhaiya’ government. That b Le 
playful remark, to be lightly dismissed, 1 
to us when with Robert North we have 2 
our Council of Ministers. very notice? nied, wea 
South is under- and North over-reP! ane ind 
view of the former’s cultural and linge y $ 
lity this can scarcely. be deemed a 


f the 


al 


deals| 


omms d 
the 

ora i 
agit | 
ross- 
ined 
s0 


C eya, Year plans 


. the hostility of the South for the 


thorn in the way of harmonious re- 
jifferent parts of India revolves round 
anguage policy or in the absence of 
d Language Policy,’ one of the most 


th. 3 
Not op another 
g between © 

of our J 


0 cy 
the poe ership an : 
e. Deade irren papers, discusses precisely this con- 


on 
prillia® 1 subject and even hazards a tentative guess 


troversi& future. Rightly has its author argued that 
as the i dominance, achieved at the expense of 

al Hindi $ = k f e -Wi A 
tole” guages, will unleash the ury of non-Hindi 
aane poison relations especially between North 
uth. One does not have to convince oneself of 
ame a th of the above stand, One sees the conse- 
oe of this action unfolding before one’s own eyes 
paca slightest move or loose talk by the North 
eine! above direction puts the stalwarts from the 
at on the warpath. The total triumph of regional 
janguages on the other hanc will reduce India’s intel- 
Jectual and political communion and prevent the pro- 
motion of amity and understanding between its 
various parts. Exclusive use of English is stated to 
viden or perpetuate the gulf between its leaders and 
the led, while the total decline of English will deci- 
sively affect India’s communion with the world outside 
particularly the exciting new one of technology. This, 
then, is India’s dilemma. She has yet to find a way out 
of this impasse. In the meantime the deadlock deep- 
ens, discontent and dissensions mount. sapping the 
strength and resources of our poor, undeveloped land. 


It is a truism to assert that, along with linguism, 


| communalism is the bane of Indian life. Actively 


feeding and fostering this disgusting spirit are com- 
munal groups strewn across the face of the country. 
Their most objectionable feature, as outlined by 
me Lambert in his paper, is that most of them 
ata so much pledged to bettering the lot of their 
ONIN, ee but towards retarding the healthy 
inane eee < The Hindu communal groups, for 
tots anq efore Independence, had precipitated the 

participated in them against Muslims. Be- 


sides thi 
tna his, they were determined to show the Muslims 


= heir SE x 
of a nace’ in India and to fight down the stereotype 


abated in ane their peers in war and combat. Un- 
Ven toda rength, this all-consuming desire persists 
Maharashty The choice and glorification of Shivaji as 
‘After E hero is in answer to the above urge 
leader to Lay’ the former was the first Hindu military 
such cat low the Mighty Mughal. Manifestations 
800d wi] nae nocentric spirit not only forfeit the 
Whip up wmPahy of the harassed communities, 
“Md eng j > the hatred“of the latter for the former 
th The Sectio ever-widening chasm between them. 

© fh on on ‘Public Administration’ discusses 
and their implementation machi- 


Co Sh A 
fliet, A OWS up yet another area. pregnant with 


m 3 4 
i ust result ao yala examines the ‘dangers that 
e and e he growth of suspicion among admi- 


atmo, Services entire offices’. It is his thesis that 
m lere free f ndia do not always function in an 
ich a a aR trial and tension. The suspicion 
m IS hela p Setvant, particularly of the higher 
a set o Y the elective politician arouses in the 
disturbing reactions. It not only curbs 
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frankness of speech and statement oe honest opi- 
sion, but results in his younger colleagues unwilling- 
ness to shoulder responsibility. Very surreptitiously 
@ latter develops the tendency to ‘insure his posi- 
n,’ and this he does either by abdicating his duty 
to decide for himself or by getting someone above him 
“to set the seal of approval to his views. If this mist 
distrust and suspicion is not lifted in time, creative 
eadership which has every chance of blossoming in 
he public services will be blighted even before it 1S 
born. ; 
The conflict and crisis gnawing at the vitals of 
f ndia’s more sophisticated parts have not spared its 
~ 4ittle republics’ either. It is inept and inaccurate to 
generalise. Still, by and large, it is true that rural 
Tndia today stands at the threshold of change, and. 
tradition, here as elsewhere, is locked with it in an all 
out life and death struggle. Youth, wealth, and edu- 
cation attempt to dethrone the old hereditary leader- 
‘ship in, the village and although they do not always 
“triumph over the forces of tradition they do help 
‘splinter the formerly cohesive and cooperative village 
Unit. Most of the villages described in the book pre- 
“sent a sordid picture of being broken up in to groups 
; pitted one against the other. These ‘factions’ however 
are interest-holding groups formed through the work- 
“ings of personal opportunism. They originate in in- 
_ terpersonal rivalry and further the ambitions of their 
Jeader, not the welfare of the village. 
i Tt is distressing to learn how even adult franchise 
and the right to stand for elections, far from making 
_ the villagers shed their differences and feel as one, 
exacerbate tensions and divisive forces. A keener edge 
 t0 caste loyalty and caste sentiment is lent by them. 
“Theoretically, a low-caste member, just as much as a 
high caste one, can offer himself for candidacy at 
Jections to the village panchayat. But lack of edu- 
' Cation, lack of wealth and the time-hewn attitude of 
diffidence to the high caste, negative the benefits 
_ afforded and conspire to keep him well under the heel 
‘of the high castes. The latter, none too happy about 
new privileges accorded to the low castes and 
‘realising their inability to avail themselves of the 
ame, exploit the situation to the hilt. 
A A careful perusal of the book brings to the fore 
‘these and Similar other allied points, all of which lead 
‘us to some rethinking on the major problem of India 
National Integration. Is talk about India’s common + 
k tural and spiritual heritage fact or fiction? We 
can parry the question and ask as somebody has done: 
ve the large masses of Indians ever been All-India 
utlook and sentiment? Have they ever trans- 
ed in a decisive way the confines of casteism 
uism, communalism, regionalism and tribalism to 
ion but a few of the ‘isms’ flourishing in India? 
ye the loyalties and sentiments of Indians ever been 
ociated with the political entity called ‘India’? The 
n is perhaps a rhetorical one. National inte- 
) tionalism has to b i 
or na l e ach: eved by dint of 


ous effort, by persuasive education, patient 
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“THE ROAD IS MY 
WEDDED COMPANION” 


As a boy, Rabindranath would 
creep into a discarded palanquin, 
close his eyes and fly off 

to enchanted lands. In later years 
he travelled to distant lands 

and spoke of the ‘homeless winds’ 
that sent him running across 
hills and dales. He wrote 
of his love for the road : 


“ The road is m y wedded 
companion. She speaks to me 4 
under my feet all day, she sings 
fo my dreams all night. 

My meeting with her had no 
beginning, it begins endlessly at 
each daybreak, renewing its 
summer in fresh flowers and 
Songs, and her every new kiss 
is the first kiss tome...°’* 
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in India’s service 
Se oe 
With a heritage of over half a century 
we lay claim to a creditable record of 
service in promoting India’s economic 
development. The watchword is one 
of endeavour in the service of the 


Nation =————__— 
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AKILDICK-HOUSE 


Faith that makes man aspire, sitive ... 
awakening him to tasks in the early-glow of dawn, 
That melts rock, shapes granite; transforms 


still waters to surging power. 


A faith in the living future: 
_ in a world that offers a little more— 


a little less of the care, a little more of the joye 


Faith that gives meaning to life. 


Today, as in the past, our products help to make homes 

cleaner, healthier, happier. But today we are also working foP.ie 
Tomorrow, when the evergrowing urge for better living 

will demand still greater efforts. And we shall be 

ready with wider service, new ideas, new products... 
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PHOENIX MILLS LTD. 


Prints, Lenos, Voiles & Bed Tickings 


DAWN MILLS CO. LTD. 
Yarn, Sewing Thread, Vests & Socks 
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BRADBURY MILLS LTD. 


Coatings, Shirtings, Bleached Long Cloth 
Dhoties & Sarees 


AGENTS: 
= -RAMNARAIN SONS PRIVATE LTD. 


State Bank Building, Bank Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY - 1. 
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DEW-FRESH 
FROM THE FIELDS... 


Fresh vegetables in your home...dew-fresh from 
the fields... brought to you swiftly, economically, 
in Tata- Mercedes-Benz trucks. 
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AS Up 


No matter where you are, you'll come across 
these sturdy T-M-Bs reliably carrying out 
transport jobs —big and small. Sey 


ae STAR THAT 
AULS A FORTUNE 


STURDY Tata-Mercedes-Benz 
vehicles made STURDIER 


TA TA-MERCEDES-BENZ 


TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY LIMITED 
Automobile Division: 148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay-1, 
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Because he has had a machine breakdown and has had to replace costly 
Parts which were ruined by faulty lubrication. This didn’t have to happen 
—a Caltex Lubrication Survey could have spotted the trouble—solved 


CA 
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the problem. A a 
i i i > ize 
Machinery shutdown means loss in production, time and money. Correct LwaRicATION 


lubrication is therefore essential to ensure the protection and efficient 
operation of costly machinery. Planned lubrication is vital for increased 
production at lower costs. 

This service is yours for the asking—call in your Caltex Lubrication 
Engineer — arrange for a correct lubrication programme for your plant. 
Let us help you in conserving parts and money. 


Company executives Hh 
obtain a free copy A Hs 
booklet by writing on We 
official letterhead to th 

nearest Caltex office. 


PLANNED LUBRICATION—A VITAL FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
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Do: you read TIE 
ECONOMIC -WEEKLY 
You should — 


A journal of current economic and 


political affairs, it is in åts thirteenth 


year of publication—a widely respected 


journal both here and abroad. | 


In THE ECONOMIC 


WEEKLY | new political ands 


economic concepts are projected and ` 
debated by specialists. There is some- 
thing to interest every serious student pe 
of today’s world, | 

The: P. “per apy is 50 naye paise 
or Rs. 24 for the year. All you have ‘to do is to 


write in to : The Circulation. Manager, “The | 
Economic Weekly”, 65, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. Re 
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a symposium on how to 
destroy the virus which threatens 
the health of a sub-continent 


~ 


symposium participants 


E THE PROBLEM 

Posed by Danial Latifi, a lawyer by 

i profession, has been active in 
political life. 


Nesii MANY FACETS : 

£ F Major General Habibullah, recently retired 
from the Indian Army, was Commandant of 
the Khadakvasla Defence Academy. 


Ei PRESENT DAY GROWTH 
Dr. M. S. A. Rao, Reader in Sociology in the 
University of Delhi. 


i AGGRESSIVE FORMS 
ce 3 A. Soares, veteran educationist, founder and 
of first Editor of ‘Goan Tribune’, President 

5 of the Catholic Union of India. 


TASKS AHEAD 

Moinuddin Harris, Praja-Socialist leader, 
Editor of ‘Ajmal Daily’ published in 

Bombay. 

FAILURES AND REMEDIES 

Sadiq Ali, General Secretary of the All-India 
Congress Committee and Chief Editor of the 
ALGC.C. ‘Economic Review’. 


A COMMENT xi 
Ali Ashraf, leader of the Communist Party in Bihar, 
member of its National Council. 
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Surindar Suri, work 
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The problem 


‘COMMUNALISM’, according to the Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary, was first used as a word in 
the English language in the mid-nineteenth 
century, in a special sense ‘of or pertaining to 
any of the racial or religious communities, 
especially in India’. It is interesting that this 
word in this special sense found a place in the 
English language at about the same time as the 
British Crown assumed direct responsibility for 
the government of India. 

‘Communalism’ as a phenomenon has two 


different aspects : 
(a) the material substratum of the phenomenon 
which consists of historical differences and 
disabilities—economic, social, matrimonial, 
- cultural, educational, recreational, occupa- 
tional and political—among people inhabit- 
ing the same locality in India, arising out of 
and in turn accentuated by past and pre- 
sent laws, customs and traditions, tending 
to foster exclusiveness, antagonism and 
estrangement between persons belonging to 

r different religious or racial groups; and 
x (b) the manipulation, exploitation and regenera- 
( tion of this substratum by interested ele- 
ments such as (i) foreign imperialists, 
(ii) the ruling party of the day; (iii) econo- 
mic and social vested interests, (iv) employ- 
ers of labour for anti-union and strike- 
breaking purposes, (v) anti-social elements: 
tax evaders, corrupt elements, thugs and 
gangsters, and (vi) irresponsible demogogues 
Beers and politicians. ; 

S the purpose of this issue of 
- to investigate the present state of ce Bake: 
mena and to offer constructive suggestions to a 
a which is pledged to th 
erty, equality and fraternity. ‘ 

dignity of the individual and the ante the 
nation’. 
_ however, it is necessary to put into 


_ The use of the word ‘co 
ecently been sought to be ne 
linguistic 


a š : ___ Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation ChemigientiicaGanyotcian not be denieg that 


‘and quickening India’s resurgen 


in the struggle for national freedom a 
by linguistic groups, inhabiting Compact aae 
gaining self-consciousness as politica] Areas 
Nitin, 

i t Nationalist 

‘One of the major facts of India? m; 
evolution during the las hundred ` Politica 
been the growth of regional langu ars has 
have, during this period. developes °> They 
and powerful vehicles of expression 20 tich 
a sense of unity among those Creating 
them. In view of the fact that tp peaking 
guages are spoken in well defined © lan: 
often with an_ historical backgrou areas, 
demand for unification of such areas {7 e 
separate States has gained mome, form 
(Report of the Government of India’s aut 
Reorganisation Commission, New rates 
1955, page 35, para 117.) elhi, 


Previously, the development of these Jan- 
guages had to beat against the prison walls of 
British administrative boundaries. The political 
map of the British Empire in India was Settled 
by imperial conquest and strategy, Its aim Was 
to splinter the will of the people; to break thelr 
unity into artificial divisions, This helpeg to 
foster antagonism between different groups, 

Some five hundred and fifty principalities 
were carved out and granted as fiefs to power- 
less princes under British suzerainty. The rest of 
India was sectioned into provinces under direct 
British rule. Linguistic incoherence and political 
fragmentation were the watchwords of British 
boundary-making. Such were the inescapable 
exigencies of the consolidation of imperial powel. 

The linguistic reorganisation of States 
early became a prime objective of Indian na- 
A A 7 > jon, the 
tionalism. In 1920, at its Nagpur Session, t 
Indian National Congress adopted it. After 
India gained independence, the demand m 
came universal. Even when popular lead ia 
the National Congress, resiling from oa 
commitments, tried to oppose this demand, an 
found themselves isolated. Irresistible ae 
backed sometimes by widespread disturba 
forced retreat upon the ruling party. ome, of 

Most sections of Indian opinion Mis on 
at least accept, the reorganisation of vile feel 
linguistic lines. The undoubted and es 
ings of the people, especially the PY. pp 
supporting the linguistic States, can iments 
underestimated. No doubt these Se 
must be contained within their Pi% usm 
and must not degenerate into paro en © 
exclusiveness. Proper steps must peo yariols 
ensure that the linguistic minorities i oity i 
States are duly protected. The Over 
the nation must be consolidated. nomen 

However, ‘linguism’ as such is & P spt 
altogether different in kind from ~ 
which is the subject-matter of Ea fron t g 
guism will thus generally be xe nese ee 
expression ‘communalism’ = used ; 
cles—unless otherwise stated. tab d 

We will exclude other types Ce pistor 
based on a sense of grievance ® 
cally under-privileged racial group? 


oper 


a complex. The outstanding case is 
ie Harijans whose long-standing and 
es foster in them a solidarity among 
nd an antagonism against those 
to be their oppressors. Another 
racial antagonism is the 
conflict. This is 
referred to as the antagonism of the 
‘pravidians’ in South India towards 
jed ‘Aryans’ in other parts of India. 
les can be multiplied. 

In a sense, a comprehensive discussion of 
‘eommunalism’ should embrace all these mani- 
festations of intolerance, but it is our intention 
Jargely to confine the word ‘communalism’ to 
its accepted connotation describing religious 
antagonism. 

India has traditionally been a land of many 
religious beliefs. At the 1951 census, the first 
in free India, the division of population (ex- 
duding Jammu and Kashmir) was as follows : 


t 
rievane 
g a: 


guch examp 


Hindus 303.2 million 84.99% 
Muslims 35.4 5 9.93% 
Christians 8.2 ; 2.30% 
Sikhs 6.2 1.74% 
Jains EG i 0.45% 
Buddhists 0.2 ; 0.06% 
Zoroastrians 0.1 # 0.03% 
Others 1.8 0.50% 


These figures may be compared with those of 
undivided India. At the 1941 census (before 
Partition) there were over 254 million Hindus 
(65.93% of the population) and 92 million Muslims 
(2381 of the population). Even after Partition, 
the major religious division on an India-wide 
scale is between Hindus and Muslims. Other 
paelus groups assume importance in regions 
ein, aton such as the Christians in Ke- 
tila a Sikhs in the Punjab and the Zoroas- 
= arsis) concentrated in Bombay city. 
kade <a period of acute conflict, the Emperor 
time, i Bee the progressive thought of his 
Bee ve almed in his Twelfth Edict: ‘All sects 
respect; verence for one reason or another. By. 
He the sect of others a man exalts his 
: This approach became the In- 


N oe 
histoieay übt religious conflicts have, at different 
Medieval es differed in character. In 
tieap Sec en in India as elsewhere, new ‘here- 
festations or creeds were frequently the mani- 
Classes, R $ the uprising of new economic 
Conflicts, eligious conflicts then enveloped class 
Pression Uch were the uprisings against the 
the Bunja vette declining Mughal Empire, of 
ae Pan pe nity organised by the militant 
i êd by Teligi of the Maharashtrian peasantry 
A by militas US Teformers like Tukaram and 
naaie weap o etegists like Shivaji. 
4 Clay ate Of religious ‘envelopes’ for 
G na aa Movements has been that 
“Shan, nor ene shed their content, and 
Of the an ations) to assume the very 
bs me exploiting order that they 
religiou Challenge. Thereafter, the con- 
S sects, creeds, traditions and 


S 
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symbols degenerates into a meaningless anta- 
gonism, devoid of social, economic, political, 
philosophical or ideological content and lacking 
creative purpose. 

It is religious antagonism thus degenerated 
that is properly labelled religious communalism. 

The tendency of politically conscious Indians 
to blame foreigners for the bitterness and even 
the continuance of religious communalism in 
India has been criticised. It is said that such 
an attitude merely tries to escape responsibility 
for our own shortcomings. It is urged that com- 
munalism is a vice inherent in the situation of 
the people of this country. This, it is said, has 
its roots in the ignorance, backwardness and 
superstition of the people and in the absence of 
rational and democratic traditions. 

It is stated that the very conception of In- 
dian nationalism and of national unity is a gift 
from the West. ‘There is not and never was an 
India, no Indian nation, no “people of India”’, 
Sir John Strachey declared in 1888. The argu- 
ment goes something like this: India was never 
administratively unified except under the British 
Crown; the railways and telegraph lines in- 
Stalled by the British, the uniform Codes of Law 
established under the British aegis—these first 
created the basis for a unified consciousness in 
the country. Indeed, it is contended, it was the 
English language that for the first time provided 
educated Indians with a common medium in 
which they could address one another! And 
there is another variation on this theme: pe- 
fore British rule, Muslim rulers held sway over 
considerable Hindu. populations and invariably 
oppressed them; the British came to India as 
liberators of the Hindus from Muslim persecu- 
tion and oppression. It is most ungrateful of 
Hindus in particular, it is said, to blame the 
British for the ‘communal problem’, 

Powerful evidence to the contrary is, how- 
ever, available from British sources. There is the 
famous Author’s Preface in the official history 
of India by G. F. Scott Elliott, an open incite- 
ment of Hindus against Muslims. One British 
Governor-General boasted that he had avenged 
the sack of Somnath by his destruction of 
Ghazni. (Panikkar, ‘A Survey of Indian History’, 
p. 315). There is the mention by Lady Minto 
of a report by a British official to the Viceroy, 
Lord Minto, exulting over the successful contriv- 
ance of a Muslim deputation, headed by the well 
known Aga Khan of Bombay, to the Viceroy de- 
manding separate political representation for 
Muslims, in the following words: 

‘q must... Say that a very, very big thing 

has happened today. A work of statesman- 


hip that will affect India and Indian his- 
Coa for many a long year. It is nothing 


less than the pulling back of 62 millions Of 


rom joining the ranks of 

people tons onoo (Congress) cee 

And Lady Minto adds that very muc 

view was taken at Whitehall. À 
There is finally the statement in thi 

Commission Report of 1930 that ‘in Briti 


. communal tension as a 
threat to civil peace was at a minimum’ and a 
further admission regarding ‘the comparative 
absence of communal! strife in the Indian States’. 
This would suggest that communal strife came to 
the fore in regions under direct British rule more 
than in the Indian States where there were 
Indian rulers, and also that such strife grew 
more bitter with the ‘progress’ of British rule. 

Would it be true to say that the Hindu- 
Muslim division arose in British times? The 
historical difference between Hindus and Mus- 
lims existed for some centuries prior to the 
arrival of British rule. It arose from a basic 
difference of tradition. Whereas agriculture, 
practised for millennia in the valleys and plains 
of India, was the foundation of the institutions 
of Hinduism, transportation (the carriage of 
goods by land or sea) was the traditional occu- 
pation of Muslims in India and throughout the 
Asian and African continents. Even when Muslim 
immigrants converted Hindu peasants to Islam, 
the Muslim laws were never applied to tenures 
and inheritance of agricultural land. 

These two living streams of human tradi- 
tion continued for centuries side by side. Des- 
pite occasional conflicts they were largely 
complementary and necessary to each other 
Through the centuries of co-existence these tra- 
ditions enriched each other. Even before the 
centres of Muslim civilisation were established 
in India, the early Muslims, the Arabs, learnt 
much of mathematics, astronomy and medicine 
from India. Hindu civilisation in its turn was 
deeply influenced by Muslim culture. 

With the passage of time a synthesis of the 
Hindu and Muslim traditions and cultures be- 
came possible and essential in the interests of 
national consolidation and progress. The first 
Indian Statesman to give thought to such a syn- 
thesis was the Mughal Emperor Akbar, who 
Strove to establish, 


‘principles of the widest toleration of opi- 
nion; of justice to all, irrespective of ene 
and creed; of alleviating the burdens on 
the children of the soil; of welding together 
the interests of all classes of the commu- 
nity, of the Rajput prince .. . of the Uzbek 
and Mughal noble ... of the settlers of 
aehan origin A ae the indigenous inha- 
ead alleson : 

an ae , Akbar, Oxford, 
‘One of the means which Akbar empl 

O; 
this end was that of marriage EENS 
self, his family and the daughters of indi- 
genous princes. There was, he well knew 
no such equaliser as marriage,’ (ibid, p. 130) 


As Malleson says, Akbar's reputation 4 

S lesc yS, s built 
upon deeds which lived after him,’ No doubt the 
i tional consolidation he initiated received set- 
cks. The process he set in motion, however, 


continued. ~ : ; 

A major setback to Akbar’s poli 

PEPEN AS policies wa: 

Succession, after his grandson Shah Tekan a 

Aurangzeb instead of Dara Shikoh to the impe- 

l Enon er Dara Shikoh ‘proposed to advance 
‘policies of integration further whereas 


a generation ago . - 
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Aurangzeb, with unfortunate and ext 


raordi 
energy, put the clock back. The confus tty 
disintegration that followed upon the aan and 


Aurangzeb did not prevent the national ide 

unity from persisting. ‘The empire by ca Of 
to be a fact had become an accepted ideg mane 
K. M. Panikkar of India in 1799. (A Sie 
Indian History, 1957, p. 186). Y of 

The communal division was a probl 
over unsolved by history and was rapidly 
ed by the British rulers. 

Yet, throughout the long struggle for free. 
dom, the slogan of Hindu-Muslim unity was the 
rallying cry of all patriots. The ideal of na- 
tional unity, and above all of the unity. of 
Hindus and Muslims, inspired the soldiers anq 
leaders of the Great National Uprising of 1857 
who adopted the chappati—the common bread, 
eaten by Hindus and Muslims alike—as their 
password and symbol of union. This ideal sui- 
fered grievous blows at the hands of British 
administrators who strove to extirpate the na- 
tional identity of Indians, and who sought, with 
some success, to foster the notion of ‘two Indias’, 
Nevertheless, this ideal of national unity infused 
the Indian National Army of Subhas Chandra 
Bose, and also the rising of the Indian naval 
units at Bombay during February 21-23, 1946, It 
received sustenance from the lives and sacrifices 
of the bravest sons and daughters of India and 
was sanctified by the martyrdom of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

The partition of India into the two States 
of India and Pakistan came as a tremendous 
setback. But the unfinished task of building na- 
tional unity must illumine the studies of out 
past history and also guide our future en 
yours towards the integration of our aaa 
Without this effort there is no future for In 
and her people. 

It is the purpose of this SEMINAR to oa 
attention on the communal virus and to ae 
how it can be destroyed. Even though the a ne 
antagonism is religious, note will also have 
taken of the new tendency of linguis orms: 
gional antagonisms to assume communa! i 
Pertinent to our study, therefore, ate oe of 
ences at work within the major Cora act 
India, of the economic forces having an d 0 
on the structures of these communitie ssion 
the nation, too. In the course of the m A 
—neglected facets of the problem will attitudes 
lighted—facets which may well spark ommunél 
more dangerous than the existence of ¢ 
parties and groups. 

A ferment of thinking and Te 
necessary at every level of our at 
such a ferment On assist us in getta 
roots of what is described as ® 
problem’. If this discussion help nave P 
cob-webs to some extent, it would 
its part in the great debate that 1s 
throughout the country. 


em left 
exploit. 


m 
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a Many facets 


Major General Habibullah 


WE can say that the expression 
‘communalism’ is vague aS a term 
and has, as we Shall show later, 
been used to down minorities and 
to practice chauvinism in the 
worst ways. Always it is inferred 
that only a minority can be com- 
munal. However, we in India 
seem to be too ready to take what 
we are told at face value. We do 


NT eet ee he he) A 


and nearly all our woes are due 
to our immediate past history. 


to suppress. India was ruled b 
the British and for the British 
It is astonishing how men like 

John Strachey (in E 
Empire) set them 
show all the go 
fathers did. | 
ery gn: 


Le Re OS ee SY ee ee 


not realise that some of the good © 


Almost nothing has been in our 
own hands to direct, encourage or 


na of 


was given one administration ani 
one legal system, it was in order t 
economise in British officials. 

roads and railways were : 
was to suit their strate 
trade. Jhansi was given the 
railway platform in the w€ 
because Indians need 
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Even the English language came to 
us because of British necessity, not 
pecause of any service to India. 


These are all bye products of 
British purpose. One can not get 
something for nothing. So let us 
see what we paid for what we got. 


Colonial Product 


We are convinced that colonial- 
ism is the tap root of the present 
malaise, and we can discern this 
today in colonial and recently 
freed countries. The Malay-Chi- 
nese problem, the Sinhalese and 
Tamils, the Karens and Burmans, 
all have the same forms of distrust 
and chauvinism. The history of 
the development of communalism 
in India is aggravated by the fact 
that our country, though old in 
civilisation and positively one of 
the most advanced in pre-history, 
has never, at least till recent me- 
dieval times, had a recorded his- 
tory. The writing of our modern 
history was left largely to Europ- 
eans. 


Inspite of many honest and sin- 
cere research efforts, a good deal 
Of official lie, and misrepresenta- 
tion, in the same tradition as the 
‘Black Hole of Calcutta’, accumu- 
lated. A glaring example is the 
writing of Kinkaid; the black or 
white, good or bad attitudes. The 
whole of the British approach has 
been to write of a ‘golden age’ and 
to draw its revival under Benign 
Britannia—rather in the same 
Smug way as ‘Britain is the heir in 
Europe to the Holy Roman Empire’. 
But, in fact, their actions show the 
British as having played off one 
ot’ against another from the mo- 
ment they landed. The general 
trends of British histories follow 
the trends pursued by the govern- 

= ments of their time: 

1. Pre-Mutiny, i 
were represented ey n: 
there was a tendency to encour- 
age the local rebel irrespective 
of caste or group or sect. After 
Tippu and the Murshidabad 


family, the Maratha w 
the chief object of disdain, pads 


_2, After the Mutiny, a geni 

hatred was launched against oe 
_ feudal Muslim. ES 
3. After 1900 the Muslim was 


built up as the bulwark against 
ore po- 


the rising, literate and 
litieally conscious Hindu, 
The non-Muslim elements first 
_ came under the influence of Bri- 


tish thinking because it 

who first learnt English. The Mus- 
lim was the longer in resisting 
foreign influence. However, with 
the ‘knowledge’ acquired from the 
British, it was the non-Muslims 
who first questioned on a broad 
national basis the right of Britan- 
nia to rule us as part of her waves. 
This questioning brought into ques- 
tion the Muslims of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century. 
Having been mercilessly suppress- 
ed, the sullen and proud Muslims 
were left obedient, largely feudal, 
camp followers of the paramount 
power which had replaced their 
leaders. They had little yet in com- 
mon with the nationalist, rising, 
non-Muslim intelligentsia. 


Identification 


In order to keep his nationalism 
intact, the Hindu most unfortun- 
ately identified the British and the 
Muslim as one, thus complicating 
the view of history. It is for this 
reason that the role of the Avadh 
family in the Mutiny is down- 
graded today. Rani Lakshmi Bai 
is given pride of place over that 


greatly , superior heroine, Queen 
Hazrat Mahal. Tantia Topi is 
given prominence over the man 


who inspired him and his exploits, 
Azimullah Khan of Kanpur. Even 
Tilak refused to let Muslims join 
his freedom movement and declar- 
ed them as foreigners. To him, 
Shivaji was a hero of the Hindu 
Dharma. In fact Shivaji, of all 
Hindus, was deeply influenced by 
the composite culture of India and 
was a product of close contact with 
Muslims—a contact which he al- 
ways maintained; the Nawabs of 
Wai were by his side at his coro- 
nation, 


No one stopped to examine the 
fact that the nineteenth century 
was a period when the Brahmins in 
Bengal and South India and the 
Kayasthas in the North took full 
advantage of the offers of coopera- 
tion, and of Macaulay’s system of 
education, in order to man the 
lower ranks of the European-based 
economy. Later, the replacement 
of feudal rule saw the the sullen 
Muslims dispossessed and further 
depressed. So, at the turn of the 
century, leaderless, impoverished, 


and uneducated in 


sense, they began to pS Modern | ht 
insecure. al Soclaliy f ge 

It was left to RO 
Gokhale and Gandni sama Ali, sal 
ment the growing gap, ae toc. © Ml 
have been done, but the ie coy f J 
Chelmsford ‘Reforms and thet - Mi 
Round-Table Conference He Pont a 
of 1935, by accepting Sepan did 
torates, perpetuated cleay, Feee ad 
situation now led to not oak e 
nation problem, but a a two the 
national problem. For manmi de 
advancing into the twentieth Be h 
tury with all her tribal, lingus, i i 
and social groupings intact TN a 
the cloak of British tolerance and cas 
‘Pax Britannica’. In fact, with 3 Mu 
each year, she was being left fur- in| 
ther back in medieval ignorance, ma 

It is a pity that the problem of of | 


communalism has been confined io I 


that of the Hindu and Muslim; in tha 
its true analysis it is the problem f sta 
of minorities and majorities, arti- cid 
ficially created by interested | peo 
classes or by ruling powers. The #/ be 
problem is of Harijans, too, anda! tak 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins in | vid 
the South. However, once created, bus 
the problem is like a cancer, dif- the 
cult to cure and causing growths p 
in the wrong places. È 
Forgotten Facts the 

The fact that the campaigns in i eve 
the South caused a huge drain 0i qf (ol 
Akbar’s purse and became a ue a 
manent legacy for his succes Sin 
forgotten. That Chany one i n 
Adil Shah fought the A Govind the 
vigorously as did í uru sookel i 
Singh and Shivaji 15 Be od N tel 
Akbar, by his ‘tolerance ; intole tle 
man; Aurangzeb, by i js snot dls 
ance, a bad man. History nd tte my 
as the ‘ore-Muslim’ era ought uf me 
‘Muslim’ era. It is even wind sf sa 
show that the classical and | Par 
ciety was a pastoral OTE aders ES 
Muslim society one ° and ep Ft 
is forgotten that times Agenes% i Sn 
count, and people ane ponme Y 
products of local ar cities n j n 

While it ís taue ae) 
trade developed du alle Tig 
ed Muslim period, is apst 
Mughal economy ie e of De ge 
different to the ne gpa P 
nomy in contempo? hat the a 
reason, largely, ee wad as oe | 
West Asian bac nial and 


loping under O 


~ ems 
4 N 
80m, Order to 
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„nds, while Spain was 
er the legacy of 
zantium and the Cru- 
nothing strictly 


it. 

under the Mughals, 

r missionary activity was 

their empire spread so 
cost Of campaigning and 

HA ration: This was what led 

: f the Mughals, not 


put as 


defeated 
Taj Mahal 


probably nave brought ruin as 


quickly as the abortive campaigns 
in the Deccan. It was not, in any 
case, the Hindu who destroyed the 
Mughals; it was the Pathan. And 
in that great last battle of Panipat 
many Muslims fought on the side 


of the Marathas. 


It was the period of British rule 
that superimposed ignorance and 
stagnation out of which only ac- 
cident led India. For those very 
people whom the British thought to 
be meek and subservient (after 
taking lessons in schools for pro- 
viding clerical staff for British 
business) began to question and 
then flaunt British authority . 
Partition 
ite the acceptance of Partition, 

Path to true freedom became 
Beers pregnant with post- 
aes puccens. For, the refugee 
of faith eated a very great crisis 
ane mud of inter-community 
crossed ae those refugees who 
fey he borders little knew that 

otity emselves were creating mi- 
ligion eos A man may be 
ical oat anything, but as a poli- 
Ulsenty ity a refugee is as good as 

or a Nowhere can he 
Presentations heads to achieve re- 
Scale, wel ce Tn fact, the lower the 
Pancha, pecially at District and 

ayat levels th 7 

ia , e more he 

Ost extinct. 

E senaz give the refugee 
Mayers Of Well being, the Hindu 
by dia ree norities in Pakistan 

Y questio oectively were isolated 
Unon nable enact 
fige, CAd bulli actments and set 

Beg actual] act Not that the re- 

epee (in fact, his 
gives th een multiplied) 

8b œ impression that 
top, Ened TAE done. What is 
is Srowin S that petty official- 

& rich on bribery and 


intimidation, both 


of refugees and 
of minorities. ; i 


Vested Interests 


Economically, vested interests 
alone in both India and Pakistan 
thrive on this atmosphere. When 
the ownership of wealth, now in- 
creasing, also accumulates in more 
and more unscrupulous and power- 
ful hands, when the mounting 
numbers of those coming of age 
demand better and promised 
standards, when the movement 
from the rural areas into the towns 
swells unemployment, when men 
look to a free future for clearer 
signs of self-sufficiency, then the 
fixing of men into vested groups 
also grows apace. They dip into 
sources of history not to find, but 
to seek justification to create fis- 
sures in society. Along with eco- 
nomic vested interest grows 
political and cultural vested in- 
terest. Anything to isolate others 
to clear a horizon of security for 
oneself. Anything, in fact, to es- 
tablish the hegemony of the 
deceiver and grabber over the rest. 

It is not insignificant that the 
communal agitator of today comes 
largely from classes and profes- 
sions which were, or are now, 
closely linked with foreign traders; 
or those who worked voluntarily in 
subservience to our late colonial 
rulers. Thus, for gain, communal 
hatred has been most useful, and 
in time of election has strengthen- 
ed the hands of the unworthy at- 
tempting to seize power at all costs. 
Its results are beneficial economi- 
cally—a fact which has caused it 
to be connived at by many people 
otherwise educated and free of 
prejudice. 

More and more is communalism 
being used as an election weapon. 
Naturally, and inevitably, caste too 
has now come well to the fore. Ap- 
peals are even made in elections 
for the solidarity of caste and sub- 
caste, Thus the historical, economic, 
political fields, exploited constantly. 
year in and year out, for the so- 
called democratic process, have 
tended to accentuate geographical 
and ethnic differences too. 

During the urge for freedom, 
there was a unity of purpose and a 
reason to sink minor differences, 
there was struggle to be waged. 
After 1947, unity and nationalist 
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emotion have receded with the 
years. It seems that more and 
more, new ways of grouping are 
growing out of the old; nor are the 
old wounds permitted to heal. They 
are deliberately kept festering. A 
wonderful example of this can be 
taken from the election methods in 
Banaras. A Minister of Uttar Pra- 
desh, and no less a person, was the 
centre piece. 


The Minister was opposed by a 
little known Parsi lad and should 
have won easily. Indeed he did; 
but only after persuading the pub- 
lic that a victory of his opponent 
would be a victory of a Muslim 
League backed candidate; after 
persuading the Muslims firstly not 
to vote, for fear of their lives, and 
secondly that Islam was directly 
threatened at the young man’s 
hands. It was also advertised that 
the Minister had stopped cow- 
slaughter, repaired the ghats at 
Banaras and instituted a Sanskrit 
University; so the God of Banaras, 
Viswanath, positively wanted him 
elected! Then a fictitious secret 
Pakistani agent (never named) was 
‘brought’ to Banaras. A local paper 
gleefully headlined the ‘story’: 
‘Musalmans Will Never Get Such 
An Opportunity Again’—‘Speech of 
a Pakistani Agent in a Secret Meet- 
ing of the Musalmans’. 

So we see that there are no 
bounds to communalism in politics. 
Not only that, all parties have ex- 
ploited its most vile and wicked 
features without compunction. In 
Kerala, the Catholic Church has 
even involved itself by threatening 
to ex-communicate members of its 
flock. 


Language 
Some claim that Urdu is the lan- 
guage of the Muslims. If that is 
so, who outside India speaks it? 
It was not even the language of 
administration in India during the 
Mughal era. It was indeed the 
language of the army, the first 
language of India in which the © 
British administered and gave or- 
‘ders. It was the most understood ~ 
language of India and thus used by 
the British to facilitate their all- — 
India administration. 


The chauvinistic fury to 
Urdu has been subjected is 
ing and vicious. It has 
helped to set us back further £ 


‘to confuse the issue. I can recall 
a census in Peshawar when Pa- 
thans were being exhorted by pos- 
‘ters to declare that Urdu was their 
mother-tongue! When the census 
official called at his house, a Ben- 
gali lady staying with him declar- 
ed that Hindi was her mother- 
tongue! One can not but be left 
amazed at the working of what we 
so innocently call ‘democratic prac- 
tice’. 


In fact, Urdu is a purely synthetic 
language which has no regional or 
religious bias and would have been 
(Romanised) the best all-Indian 
medium of speech, after English. 

Yes, English, by its very basis, is 
now easily the most suitable. 
Though it is a relic of colonialism, 
it is not only a window on the 
world but the most useful medium 
by which to overthrow the evil 
effects of the recent past. Even 
the Congress movement and the 
freedom struggle which followed 
utilised the English language with 
profit. 


To the average European, colo- 
nialism is merely a cliche behind 
_which we Asians hide. But to us, 
under it, or just emerging from it, 
it is a very real and painful state. 
It has left us, who possessed the 
wealth of the world, in a subser- 
vient position to the white races, 
who till recently never knew civili- 
Sation, except on their Mediterra- 
nean fringes. It has denied our 
fathers, and ourselves, the right to 
belong to the age in which we live: 
in spite of the fact that it was we 
=- who were the torch-bearers of 
civilisation. 


Education 


_ It has been sufficiently shown 
that our tensions and internal 
problems stem from colonialism; 
but none probably stems from it to 
such an extent as our thinking and 
ir distorted sense of history. For 
is, we are even today suffering 
ugh our entirely wrong system 
ucation and a false idea of 


employment, 


a 
_ Castes have sp 
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hand in nation-building, no socia 
sense. e 

When the British gradually laid 
hold of India, it was the underlings 
they took into their service, while 
‘preserving’ the customs and þe- 
liefs of. the local people. So, from 
the offices of the feudal rulers, the 
scribes and pandits also moved ac- 
ross to the offices of the new 
masters. The bankers and money 
lenders did new business. In order 
to facilitate European trade, Ma- 
caulay’s policies gave them the 
‘benefits’ of the English language. 
Side by side with this came the 
missionary and his schools. Con- 
versions followed and were an- 
swered by Hindu revivalists led by 
such giants as Ram Mohan Roy 
and Dayanand Saraswati. The lat- 
ter formed the Arya Samaj, for the 
caste system was falling to bits. 
The Brahmo and Arya Samaj were 
casteless and permitted conversion. 
They tried to make a homogene- 
ous, modern Hindu religion. 


Reprisal and Discrimination 


The leaderless, disinherited Mus- 
lim actually sought refuge in gov- 
ernment employment. The first 
Step was to try to catch un edu- 
cationally by the founding of a 
university at Aligarh. This effort 
was converted into a Hindu-Muslim 
competition, encouraged by the co- 
lonial climate of divide and rule. 
Thinkers and thinking went mad. 
D.A.V. colleges and Hindu univer- 
ties followed as unfortunate forms 
of reprisal. 


The salient features now are that 
denominational and sectarian 
Hindu schools and colleges, instead 
of working for fusion are heading 
With increased: momentum towards 
fission. In the South, the number 
of Brahmins permitted to take 
higher education has been actually 
limited, Minorities of all sorts are 
now being shouldered out of higher 
learning deliberately by a process 
of discrimination, and young Hindu 
ae are being drilled into hatred. 

Scrimination, too, is growing : 
all levéls of selection, aE aa 
When the question 
yee hinted at by Humayun Kabir 
n Parliament, Mrs Alva said: ‘The 
Sikhs, Christians and Parsis have 

complaint; the Scheduled 
ecial reservation; it 


just boils down to th 
There was a sense 


her statement and th Dt 

she th ‘re 
dropped. But the matte a Was o 
40 millions isolateq p 


leg 
basis of religion, purely on the 


Without access to re He 
not known how general ou it an 
mination is, but we Conia diser. fir 
glaring cases in officer-sel e ha 
and the wav the Madras Gon pr 
ment ordered the retrenchma Ù $ 
“Muslims in its police, The w of on 
pathetic case was that of the ae m 
iers: 70 per cent of Muslims B Jog 
homes in India opted for India: e pr 
the Partition Committee haq N pri 
viously allotted them to Pakistan fai 
This meant a change in the plan be 
Rather than do that, it was made ; 
known that Muslim Companies Hi 
Squadrons and Batteries remain. I 
ing in India would be disbanded, pel 
They were offered a re-option, The col 
majority re-opted for Pakistan, an 
Those few, who even then refused, de 
were about to be disbanded, but the 
last minute intervention prevented nel 
it. However, large numbers of Mus- Oti 
lims on the dissolution of the forces S0C 
in the Indian princely States were inc 
ruthlessly disbanded. In spite of Su 
new raisings, no new sub units have we 
been raised for any of the Muslims epe 

On paper there is no discrimina I 
tion, but in fact there is, even W Hi 
the extent of caste and untouch: of 
ability being strengthened. A i: by 
ting from the National un p tt 
reads as follows (on 23.4.8 i T 
‘Members expressed regret Ta l i 
despite reservations, the mi Ru 
are not being recruited in Ea co Me ey 
posts . . . untouchability ee sual Mone 
tinues to be practised in ne of is, 
and Harijans suffer MOM the 9 as 
drinking water’. Not only s isolate f Hi 
‘colonies’ built for Harijan We 
them—do they not? i 

0 
The Press Reis ps a 

The press with all its Wiesia ay 
adopted certain not Y onini titi 
practices. It feels that om W wi 

ity encourages mp hil g Ab 
a community ts that 
nalism. It also asser | pad H thi 
happened in 1947 WaS ip gaz 
we should forget 2 th 


place. Thus the P 
tension’, ‘certain CO" 6 | 
words such as ‘riot ess B 
confuse issues. The PI" d 
poses ring leaders, pe 
murder or arson. 


a classic of such 


img, 5 nee, much so, that no one 
ti ve: w who was doing harm 
Was d DA fact, the first impres- 
Wes poni of Muslim intransigence. 
The ston nee ress corrected rumours 
Had A ed Jawless acts on the 
and der the tragedy would never 
frst GAY as for the vernacular 
By aid lies without shame. 


press, it 


guch & role is ignoble, but when 


Jooks at the ownership of the 
o i, of papers, it becomes 
j Peal The whole question of the 
press, its relation to the people, its 
present and future role, and its 
failings and possibilities, can well 
be examined separately. 


Hindu and Muslim 


It would have to be a very stupid 
person who, after the creation of it, 
could still say that Pakistan did 
any good to the Muslims. It has 
deepened their crisis and isolated 
them as a community (which they 
never were, except in religion). 
Otherwise, they were in a feudal 
society an important set of feudal 
| individuals. Many non-Muslims 

_ Sich as the Maratha, Rajput or Jat 
were more distinct in the same 


ims. epoch. 

n ae fact, the Muslim was and is a 
n cane Gn the far more correct use 
a y S word by the French than 
a ne : ann) All the people of 
a Sea -Continent were so desig- 
A his ae the Persian language. To 
a ae were the Olive coloured 
tid | Rin. to his north the fair 
oe ean It Was easy thus, for the 
tte Meighbous distinguish his eastern 
“of oe ras black or Hindu. There 


tie Words, no such thing 
Hindus see There are only 
Ve e the people of Hind. This 
kik ı Irrespective of religion. 


n ; $ 
O the ot Significant that it was 


€ advic 
keri e of Shyama Prasad 
able ag aay pt first Sardar Patel, 
tition, i ngress, accepted Parti- 
mith Chana Not insignificant that 
4 baul i, Maulana Azad, Khan 


Mane Khan and many 
tha Were Opposed to 
Been day it took place. 
MS to unpatriotic act, no 
ag tember, It is only 

ae the price of free- 

e pMalty it jos, AS a perma- 
iy Sikhs t is the Muslims and 
Elin l D both isolated now as 
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minorities. What was the balance 
sheet? 

a) The reduction a i i 
r of minorities nd isolation 
e diversion, from 

money dence and ona 
y , Of public at ion— 
just like Hitler, eres 
The creation of linguistie and 
cultural reaction to retain the 
(conservative type) vested 
interest in ‘wisdom’. In fact 
perpetuation of superstition. 
To be able to draw on chau- 
vinism and hatred in order to 
take full advantage, for the 
few, of the processes of demo- 
cracy. 
To delay the healing effect of 
fusion and to keep open the 
door for vested interests. 


What then are we to do in order 
to undo the wrong, to give a Sense 
of oneness, and to create confi- 
dence and enthusiasm for the 
future? How far have we been 
able to rectify the ills of colonial- 
ism and how much have we 
accepted? What is happening to 
our young people in educational 
institutions? How far can a coun- 
try endure quasi political-religious 
institutions? It is for the people, 
for the press and those who repre- 
sent the people, and for those who 
aspire to lead the people, to see 
that wherever there are minorities 
they are given an emotional and 
historical stake in the future, a 
sizable hand in government and a 
safeguard for their cultures and 
institutions. 


c 


d 


e 


Orientation ; 

The answer boils down to practi- 
cal measures in the field of 
orientation and economics. We 
must represent people truthfully to 
each other, and the trends and 
instruments of history must be 
clear. The economic exhaustion of 
the Mughal Empire was due to its 
extenuation south, not because 
Aurangzeb was bad. The defeat at 
Panipat was, similarly, the inability 
to maintain movement to the north 
without exhaustion. The Muslims 
did not come to India as such, 
they did not conquer India like the 
Aryans, they came at various times 
for various purposes. The Mughals, 
in particular, made an all-out 
effort to identify themselves with 
the people of India. 

With the present rate of exclu- 
sion of the largest minority of 
India, there will be, in about a 
decade, less Muslims than Parsis or 


n. Gui 


Christians in government service. 
As for industry, they appear as 
artisans and industrial workers 
only. Their share in ownership of 
capital is very small. They do not 
own even one decent newspaper. 
They are backward and are being 
depressed further. This must be 
stopped by a conscious effort if the 
danger of their isolation is to be 
avoided. 


Unevenness 


When we are fully conscious of 
the unequal development of India 
under colonial rule, then only can 
we raise this community and en- 
courage that. Our economy can 
only thrive on a really socialist 
concept, which legislates for such 
unevenness. 

‘The first range of hills that 
encircles the scanty range of 
~ human life, is the horizon for the 
majority of its inhabitants. On 
its ridges the common sun is born 
and departs. From them the 
stars rise and touching them 
they vanish. But for the many 
even this range, the natural — 
limit and bulwark of the vale, is 
but imperfectly known. Its 
higher ascents are too often 
hidden by mists and clouds from 
uncultivated swamps which few 
have courage to penetrate. To ~ 
the multitudes below these va- — 
pours appear, now as the dark 
haunts of terrific agents, on 

which none may intrude with im- 

punity; and now all aglow with 

colours not their own?’ (Samuel 

Coleridge). as 


The future turn of events we 
can not predict accurately. India 
can go back and remain a back- ~ 
ward country; it can be the world’s 
shining light. The clouds must lift — 
one day; but what will be there t 
reveal? That is what this genera- — 
tion must try to foresee. We may 
speak this language or that, e 
may. believe in one or more gods 
These are our cultural or religious 
linguistic or environmental ro 
Whatever they may be, hal 
mistrust, division and the creati 
of new States can not | ji 


an Indian is not a questi 
eving or behaving, ng 
Birth of each or 
something that 
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Present day growth 


M.S.A. Rao 


THE poser of the present sympo- 
sium excludes from the scope of 
communalism linguistic and re- 
giónal loyalties: and ‘the types of 
antagonism based on a sense of 
grievance among historically 
under-privileged racial groups’ as 
in the case of Harijans. The term 
is largely confined to the conno- 
tation of religious antagonism. I 
would like to modify this scope and 
define situations of communalism 
for the purpose of this paper. 
There are several major religious 
groups in India. Each one of the 
major groups is divided into a 
number of sects. Associations are 


__ formed on their basis. Associations 


e also formed on the basis of 


; aste loyalties to promote the in- 


sts of their members. Such as- 


will have usually a pro- 


; which includes 


edical, philanthropic 
welfare and cultural 


aes 


na 
pression of commun 


So long as they 4 not 


activities. of the state 


seek the active support 
and so long as they 4 3 
pete for power and pre 
P. have implications nova ' 
criteria of differential ney 0 $ 
of power (in any O om | 
not come under the CUSA inot 
munalism. Also they ane 
motivated by antagon ai 
other groups. From t Sipp 
view, the State’s a 

e movement a 3 
RAE and Tribes a jons ol 
ward Classes are 
ideas well within 
communalism becaus 


ction i 


e the 


` preferential treatme? 


ship of certain” cal 
Another consider A 


fying a situation © 


is the distinction P 


and form. When © ideas 


oa j 
through political Ae A 


spirit should be of 
jadi: nsideration. For example, 
bi suba movement is not 

put linguistic in form 
ighly communal in 


(g : 
unja 


mun s 
yet it is P 


je Constitution 

r rtain obvious ex- 
i eee ideas in 
pressi? titution whatever might 
on ir possible justification. 
irstly, the Constitution gives 
a of representation to the 
Hey o-Indians in the Union Par- 
ent and the State legislatures. 
secondly, the Constitution guaran- 
tees certain privileges _to the 
scheduled Castes and Tribes and 
Backward Classes with respect to 
educational facilities, reservation 
in services and reservation of 
seats in the Union Parliament and 
the State legislatures. A whole 
commission is set up to look after 
this section of the population. 


Ti 


These provisions have certain 
| repercussions of a communal na- 
ture. There is a keen competition 
i} among castes to enter the lists of 
Backward Classes because they 

' benefit by doing so. The Ahirs 
and Gujjars of Delhi, whose eco- 
nomic status is on a par with that 
of the Jats. are included under 
Backward Classes while the Jats 
y te excluded. In Mysore, Linga- 

ae and other castes which are 
onomically well off are included 


ot | 
a | ee ere Classes. Thus the 
ome courage aa the Constitution en- 
net | which e e rical activities of castes 
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was founded in 1917 in Madras to 
promote the interests of non- 
Brahmins. The Dravida Kazhagam 
is the follower of the Justice Party. 
It was founded in 1945 by E. V. 
Ramaswamy Naicker. A split oc- 
curred and the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam was founded in 1949. 
This Dravidian movement is essen- 
tially a protest against Brahmins, 
or the entire Hindu Social Order. It 
is also a challenge to the alleged 
North Indian economic and lin- 
guistic imperialism. At the present 
moment there is again a split in 
the D.M.K. E. V. K. Sampath has 
resigned along with some 20,000 
members to form the Tamil Na- 
tional Party (Tamizhar Desiya Kat- 
chi). The anti-Brahmin policies are 
ably followed in Mysore and An- 
dhra. In every walk of life, such as 
education and employment op- 
portunities, non-Brahmins enjoy 
privileges over the Brahmins. The 
non-Brahmin movement was and 
is also vigorous in Maharashtra. 


The conflict not only hinges on 
the polarization of Brahmin and 
non-Brahmin castes, but also on 
the cleavage of upper and lower 
non-Brahmin castes. The Ramana- 
thapuram riots provide an example 
of violent conflicts between the 
Harijans and the upper castes. All 
these are examples of communal 
ideas and expressions where anta- 
gonism is based on caste. Let us 
see how antagonism is based on 
religious considerations. 


Religious Tension 


After the partition of the coun- 
try into India and Pakistan in 
1947, it was expected that the 
Hindu-Muslim communal disturb- 
ances would end. But the recent 
violent rioting in Jabalpur has 
shown that they are still preva- 
lent. Such disturbances have also 
occurred in parts of Pakistan. 


Formerly, antagonism based on 
sectarian cleavages within the 
Hindu society was of common oc- 
currence. .Some of the historical 
examples are the keen battles be- 
tween the Saivites and Vaishnav- 
ites. The militant Veerasaiva 
movement in Karnataka perse- 
cuted the Jains to the coastal 


regions. In- modern times such © 


conflicts are of rare »occurrence. 
But other forms of antagonisms 


A 


based on religion have emerged. 
The Dravida Kazhagam movement 
is anti-Sanskritic or Aryan. It in- 
dulges in burning the effigies of 
Rama and the sacred scriptures of 
the Hindus. z 


Communal Politics 


The Indian political life is full 
of communal political parties. 
First let me discuss the communal 
bases of the formation of political 
parties. The well known examples 
are: The Hindu Mahasabha and 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh at the all- 
India level. The Akhil Bharat 
Hindu Mahasabha has for its ob- 
ject the promotion of Hindu cul- 
ture and the establishment of 
Hindu Rashtra. The Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh too has the Hindu re- 
ligion as its basis. 


At the State level the number 
of communal political parties is 
much larger. 


The Muslim League was formu- 
lated in the thirties. It attained 
its avowed aim of establishing a 
separate State of Pakistan in 1947. 
But even after this, the Muslim 
League has been active in Kerala. 
It won 8 seats in the Kerala As- 
sembly in 1957 and 11 in 1959. The 
Muslim League which is effective 
in Kerala is not without its coun- 
terparts in other regions of India. 
This is underlined by some aspects 
of the recent Convention of the 
Muslims in New Delhi. 


The Akali Dal is a party of the 
Sikhs in the Punjab with political 
activities. The Ramarajya Pari- 
shad, which is confined to Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Bom- 
bay, is based on orthodox Hindu- 
ism. It was politically active in 
the first genera] elections. ae 


The Scheduled Castes Federation 
was founded by B. R. Ambedkar 
to fight for the rights and privi- 
leges of the Scheduled Castes. It 
is active and effective in the ~ 
State of Maharashtra. This party — 
is based not on religion but on 
caste. ee BO 
The Garo National Council 5 
the party of the Garos of Assal 
and is confined to that State. Bi 


is the most powerful. It is agi 
ing for a separate State omp 


ing certain parts of Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh. 

To this list of full-fledged com- 
munal political parties, a few reli- 
gious and caste groups should be 
added. In Kerala, besides the 
Muslim League, there are other 
communal organisations which 
operate through wider political 
parties. They are the Catholic 
Congress, the Nair Service Society 
and the Sri Narayana Dharma Pa- 
ripalana Yogam (S.N.D.P. Yogam) 
of the Ezhavas. The NSS. is 
largely with the Congress Party. 
Recently there is a move to make 
the S.N.D.P. Yogam a separate 
political organisation. 

The Rashtriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh (R.S.S.) is a militant com- 
munal organisation based on 
Hinduism. It is only apparently 
non-political, being allied to the 
Jana Sangh. 


Structure of Parties 


The communal character of the 
political parties is thus evident by 
looking into the basis of their for- 
mation, Sometimes the communal 
basis is direct, and open, But more 
often the communal character of 
the politically active groups will be 
latent and shrouded under non- 
communal garbs. 


The growth of caste associations 
with political roles has been dis- 
cussed by G. S, Ghurye (Caste and 
Class in India, Bombay, 1957) and 
by M. N. Srinivas in his Presi- 
dential Address (‘Caste in Modern 
India’, J. A. S. 1957). More recently 
Seling S. Harrison has devoted an 
entire chapter of his book entitled, 
India: The Most Dangerous 
Decades, (O.U.P. 1960), to a discus- 
sion of the new caste lobbies. L. I. 
and S. H. Rudolfs have analysed the 
political role of India’s caste asso- 
ciations (‘The Political Role of In- 
dia’s Caste Associations’, P.A, 1960) 
They illustrate this with reference 
to a caste association in Tamilnad 
yiz, The Vanniyar or Vanniya Kula 
Kshatriyas. As this provides a typi- 
; pa ee of how caste associa- 
tions develop, I shal 
summarize it. eg 
As early as 1833, the Pallis (agri- 
tural labourers) refused to 
cept their caste status. Antici- 
the census in 1871, they 
= etitioned to be classified as Kshat- 
_ tiyas. They had mythologies 
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dynasty. They held conferences 
and published books and pamphlets 
appealing to caste patriotism. They 
were interested in securing educa- 
tional facilities, places in the civil 
service and Congress tickets. They 
formed a political party called the 
‘Tamilnad Toilers’ Party’ in 1951. 
Later there was a split based on 
differences of opinion between two 
leaders. The second party called 
itself ‘The Common Weal Party’. 
Ultimately both the parties merged 
with the Congress after successfully 
bargaining for their claims, in- 
cluding positions in the ministry. 


In Rajasthan, the Kshatriya 
Mahasabha of the Rajputs played 
a similar role. It campaigned for 
the Congress after securing some 
concessions on land reforms. 


These instances reveal three 
things. First, the caste associations 
may apparently have non-caste 
names. Second, they may contest 
separately in the elections or sup- 
port wider political parties should 
their avowed claims be accepted in 
the educational, economic, welfare 
and ministerial realms. Third, the 
non-communal national parties 
have a strong tendency to put up 
candidates who have the solid sup- 
port of their locally dominant and 
numerically preponderent castes. 
Even the Communist Party has the 
criterion of the ‘social base’ in giv- 
ing tickets to its candidates, 


Electoral Alliances 


Another expression of communal- 
ism is the way in which an electo- 
ral alliance is forged. ‘The most 
glaring example of this is found in 
Kerala. The P.SP. started it first 
in the 1957 general elections when 
it aligned with the Muslim League. 
The Congress walked into the fold 
later when it virtually led the Con- 
gress - P.S.P. - League Opposition 
against the Communist Govern- 
ment, Then again, the Communist 
Party had an alliance with the 
Dravida Kazhagam in Madras in 
1951. Such alliances not only sup- 
port and encourage communal poli- 
tical parties and groups, but the 
non-communal parties so aligned 
are themselves forced to accom- 
modate communal considerations. 


These are expressi 
ons of commu- 
nal ideas at the level of institutions, 
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British Contribution 


Although the growth of commu- 
nal ideas has a deeper historicald- / 
mension, the British system of ad- 
ministration played an important 
part in encouraging casteist and 
communal feelings, Let me high- 
light a few important aspects, The 
British established a system of 
communal electorates which had 
for its basis strong organisations 
of castes and religious groups. The 
religious minority groups became 
fully conscious of their claims: 
They took on new political roles. 
Communal ideas also found & 
pression in the recruitment of pel 
sonnel to the army. Raipa 
Marathas, Gurkhas and oo 
were given preference. 4 cer m 
number of jobs were reserved i0 
lower caste members. 
Indians had certain. privile 
nsus ga 
Jower cas 


ges. 
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meture bY the beginning 

social 5 entieth century. 
ne t" changes in the tradi- 
> structure due to 
economic deve- 
urbanisation, 
er] awakening and refor- 
movements, the lower 
f the population made sig- 
i t efforts to fight for privi- 
i this process, they wanted 
to take revenge on the upper strata 
which nad subjugated them for a 


Jong time. 


strata O 


Qld Policies Continue 

In independent India, after the 
Partition, most of the policies of 
the British have been continued 
although the system of communal 
flectorates has been’ abolished. 
The Constitution provides for the 
reservation of seats to the Anglo- 
Indians and Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes. The rise of another cate- 
gry of privileged Backward 
Classes has contributed to com- 
petition and conflict among the 
castes. The Union Government 
further has not taken action 
against the anti-Brahmin policies 
pursued by the ruling party in a 
few States. 

Another major factor in the 
ae and expression of com- 
A al ideas is the development of 

Series of movements within 
Hinduism to counteract the acti- 
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caste associations would derive and 
the probable number of votes that 
the caste associations in different 
constituencies would be able to se- 
cure for the party candidates. 
Hence there is a symbiotic rela- 
tionship between the two which 
ultimately encourages the political 
activities of caste and religious 
associations. Under such circum- 
stances, which loom large, the 
apparently non-communal parties 
have duly acauired a communal 
basis. 


It is important to note in this 
context that the caste and religi- 
ous associations have a positive 
role to play in the life of our coun- 
try. They provide social security 
under the changing conditions in- 
fluenced greatly by economic 
development and modern urbani- 
sation. The traditional forms of 
localised caste councils are no 
longer efficient to meet the new 
demands. 


The democratic social system is 
making new demands on the tra- 
ditional political structure where 
political action was channelled 
through institutions of caste and 
religion. They are still the basis 
for the distribution of, and the 
struggle for, power. It takes a con- 
siderable time to evolve political 
parties based on ‘rational’ interests 
with economic, political and social 
programmes purged of a communal 
character. The electorate is large- 
ly politically illiterate and unedu- 
cated. The caste associations are 
functioning to interpret democracy 
to the rural population through the 
familiar idioms of caste and reli- 
gion as Rudolfs remarks (ibid 
p. 8). But there is a danger of the 
perpetuation of the spirit of com- 
munalism along with its function 
of linking the rural electorate with 
the wider parties. To combat com- 
munalism at its root, therefore, 
these roles played by the caste and 
religious associations should be 
performed by non-communal vo- 
luntary organisations. 


Objective Criteria 
The present basis of Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes and Backward 
Classes for differential privileges 
should give way to objective cri- 
teria such as land and income, 
thereby removing the caste refer- 


ence altogether. All administrative 
policies favouring one group over 
another should not be based on 
membership of caste. This would 
include reservations of seats in the 
legislatures, and in educational 
institutions. 


Legislative attempts to curb 
communalism have certain limita- 
tions, The first reaction of the 
communal bodies to legislation 
that can be anticipated would be 
to change the communal name 
into a non-communal one and to 
assert that they are not communal 
by showing some instances of non- 
communal action. For instance, 
the Muslim League in Kerala dec- 
lares that it is not a communal 
organisation and says in support 
of this that one of its eleven mem- 
bers is a Harijan. Such techniques 
of concealing the communal spirit 
are quite old. Given the present 
state of corruption in the adminis- 
trative set up, the implementation 
of any legislative measure to com- 
bat communalism would be at a 
standstill. 


This is especially so when the 
ruling party in a few States is it- 
self a party to communalism and 


when the individuals seeking party ~ ~ É 


tickets are certain to win elections 
on the basis of caste or communal 
support. But this is no reason why 
suitable legislation should not be 
passed to attack communalism in 
various forms and shades. To 
make the legislation more effective, 
tribunals should be established to 
try the relevant cases. 


The Lesson 
The non-communal political par- _ 
ties should not take the help of 
communal bodies, either in fighting 
the elections or in determining the 
distribution of tickets. Electoral al- ~~ 
liances with communal parties or — 
bodies should be condemned. The 
declaration of the P.S.P. to give 
more tickets to Sudras and Sche- 
duled Castes or Tribes in the com- — 
ing elections has again a communal 
basis. It should be avoided. " 


Fighting communalism is not a 
monopoly of any one party. It 
should become a common i 
where all the non-communal | li. ~ 
tical parties should unite and 
evolve uniform policies and 
to fight communalism. 2 


COMMUNALISM by definition is a 
Sense of fellowship and solidarity 
in a community bound together by 
the bond of religion. Religion is a 
powerful unifying factor, trans- 
cending national and racial fron- 
tiers. How powerful it is, can best 
be llustrated by the history of the 
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gommunalism in this sense could 

not operate with like force among 
the Hindus. Unlike the Muslim or 
the Christian who is governed by a 
definite system of doctrines and 
dogmas, laws and ethics, and has, 
besides, some kind of religious 
organisation, call it a church or 
what you will, leading to inner 
cohesion and unity, the Hindu 
spiritually is very much of an in- 
dividualist. He has no church to 
st him a norm and a discipline. 
There is no common centre of au- 
thority, no tenets and doctrines 
binding on all. Hinduism can hard- 
ly be called a religion. It is an 
amorphous congeries of rites, devo- 
tions, usages and traditions, vary- 
} me from place to place and from 
WH ‘ct to sect. Hinduism leaves its 
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depths within depths, one sub- 
caste looking down upon another. 


Sense of Hinduism 


How then in such a fragmented 
society did a sense of Hinduism as 
a common factor arise? Hindu 
communalism is of comparatively 
recent growth. It appears first in 
North India as a reaction against 
the proselytising activities of the 
Christian (Protestant) Missions. 
The Christian missionaries in the 
eighteenth century not only 
preached the message of Christ, 
but incidentally showed up the 
seamy side of Hindu cults, the 
degenerate idol-worship and tan- 
tric rites, and the social evils 
which found justification in the 
doctrines of Karma. Through their 
schools and colleges patronised by 
the higher classes, keen on English 
education, they brought the Bible 
to the consciousness of the new 
educated elite. A number of these 
were converted to the new faith. 
Others-reacted by trying to reform 
Hinduism by eliminating idol- 
worship and returning to the sup- 
posed pristine pure theism. 

The Brahmo Samaj, founded by 
the famous Ram Mohan Roy in 
Bengal, was strongly influenced by 
the personality and precept of 
Christ. Under Christian influence 
the : Brahmos also launched a 
movement for social reform, there- 
by raising a hornet’s nest about 
their ears. For, while the Hindus 
in general did not go in for witch- 
hunting, since Hinduism is broad 
enough to include all kinds of doc- 
trines and practices, however 
esoteric, they reacted strongly 
when the caste and other social 
usages were touched. The Brahmo 
attempt to graft Christianity on to 
the Hindu stem failed. 

No attempt at cross-fertilisation 
of religion has ever succeeded. The 
significant thing, however, is that 
here for the first time an attempt 
was made to provide pure Hindu- 
ism as a religion for all Hindus, 
which, if successful, would inevit- 
ably create in them a common reli- 
gious consciousness, communalism 
in brief. Since there was no trace 
of fanaticism or intolerance in the 
Brahmo Samaj, the communalism 
thus fostered would have been in- 
nocuous and even laudable. 

The same could not be predicted 
of another movement which also 
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began as a reaction against Christ- 

ian proselytism. I refer to the Arya 
Samaj, founded by Dayanand 
Saraswati. He assailed not only idol 
and image-worship, but also the 
holy of holies, the caste system 
itself. He tried to break down the 
rampart of untouchability and 
bring about a unified Hindu so- 
ciety. Here is the first instance of- 
Self-conscious and deliberate Hindu 
communalism which was entirely 
commendable in its aims and ob- 
jectives. Unfortunately, the Aryas 
have come to believe that the best 
defence of Hinduism is a strong 
counter-offensive against other 
religions. Christianity has become 
a bugbear. The militant Aryas not 
only have launched a crude 
pamphlet war against the Bible 
and Christianity, but often employ 
intimidatory tactics against small 
and defenceless Christian commu- 
nities in some of the States in 
North India, where alone the 
Samaj wields considerable influ- 
ence. 


Indian Nationalism 


These were local phenomena 
whose impact was limited. Broadly 
Speaking, communalism in India 
coincides with the birth and 
growth of Indian nationalism. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, 
there is an intimate connection 
between the two. Indian national- 
ism is a creation of English educa- 
tion. For the first time in the life 
of this country, the whole sub- 
continent had come under one 
imperial sway. The Pax Britannica 
obtained everywhere, and English 
law through British courts was 
uniformly applied all over the 
land, except in a small personal 
law sector where the law of the 
particular community prevailed. 
The English-educated elite had 
now a common means of communi- — 
cation from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Indian Ocean. Through the 
newly established universities t 


deep 
draughts of the heady wine of 
liberty, which English history a 
literature amply provided. 

Long before the Bri 
took over the imperial 
great servants of the 


spread of English educati 
jnevitably spell the end of British 
rule. They werent a bit worried. 
They felt that this would be the 
crowning achievement of British 
rule. India was no more a geogra- 
_phical expression. The idea of 
India, one and indivisible, and of 
India, a free nation, took root and 
grew in the fertilising soil of Eng- 


Jish university education. Nation- 
alism became a factor to be 
reckoned with in India, though 


confined to a small minority—a 
minority, however, which was vocal 
and found expression in the press, 
and eventually in the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. 


English Education 


It so happened, however, that 
those who avidly took to English 
education were mostly Hindus. The 
Muslims as a whole either didn’t 
care for education, or preferred 
their own old-type school with the 
Urdu medium. The result was that 
both in professions and services the 
educated Hindu took whatever 
opportunities were available, and 
through native intelligence and in- 
dustry made good. Many of them 
made a mark in the profession of 
law, which everywhere is the ante- 
chamber of politics. In the National 
Congress it was naturally the new 
Hindu intelligentsia which played 
a predominant role, though the 
small, but enterprising, community 
of Parsis provided some notable 
leaders like Dadabhoy Naoroji and 
Pherozeshah Mehta. 


The Muslims soon found they 
were left in outer darkness. That 
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Indian nationalism. The fight for, 
and achievement of, freedom ap- 
peared not so much the right and 
the duty of Indians in general, but 
of Hindus specifically. By an 
understandable psychological pro- 
cess Indian nationalism became 
coterminous with Hindu national- 
ism. It was natural to believe that, 
if Hindus by their struggles and 
sacrifices ever wrenched power 
from British hands, they would he 
the inheritors thereof. The British 
Raj would be succeeded by the 
Hindu Raj, all the democratic pro- 
cesses notwithstanding. 


The Muslims of India at any rate 
spelt the future in these terms, and 
the prospect looked forbidding. 
Before the British ruled, the major 
part of India really or nominally 
had accepted Muslim rule or suze- 
rainty. For centuries, the Muslims 
had been the ruling power. They 
felt that, should the British leave, 
power should lapse to the previous 
holder. But they also knew that 
this was pure phantasy. Then 
again, they had looked upon the 
Hindus as the lesser breeds beyond 
the law. And now there was every 
chance of*these infidels ruling over 
the faithful. Finally, would the 
new rulers be so broadminded and 
tolerant as to treat their Muslim 
compatriots as equal citizens, for- 
getful of old, painful memories? 
Muslim leadership was hag-ridden 
by fear and suspicion, 


Rational Solution 


There was one rational solution. 
It was for Muslims to join the Na- 
tional Congress en masse and make 
it truly Indian. The weight of their 
numbers—they were nearly one- 
fourth of the total population— 
and their natural bravery were 
bound to tell in any mass move- 
ment, such as Mahatma Gandhi 
launched all Over the country. 
though it is a moot point whether 
non-violence would have been 
ee or even intelligible, to 
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us. But there were 
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Congress, which is a 

Ey Hindu organisation, 

arly be accused of neglect- 
co sacrificing Hindu interests, 
oe ox Hindu leaders affected to 
Eie that these interests were 
br, safe in the hands of the Con- 
gress, and that a purely Hindu 
organisation was necessary to 
watch and counter the Muslim 
League. Thus arose the Hindu 
Mahasabha, and later the Jana 
Sangh and the R.S.S., all pledged 
to defend and further Hindu inter- 
ests. Their appeal is frankly com- 
munal. They have little faith in, 
and less regard for, the avowed 
secularism of the Constitution. 
That Bharat is pre-eminently the 
land of Hindus who, have, as such, 
the right to rule, is, if not an 
article of faith, at least their pro- 
fessed policy. They function as 
political parties, and no one ques- 
tions it. Yet when a Muslim Con- 
vention is called to put a little life 
an dispirited and frustrated 
i nee there are cries of alarm 
and hy pity: Such is the cynicism 

bocrisy of our public life. 


Hindu Organisations 
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years trying to secure bare justice 
for tribal schools from the Madhya 
Pradesh Government, the Congress 
and the Central Government, so 
far without success. It is a long and 
painful story, but illuminating how 
Hindu communalism works in that 
State at all levels, and how in- 
effective is either the Congress or 
the Government of India in check- 
ing it. What price national integra- 
tion? 


British Role 


If the analysis I have made of 
the factors that have given rise to 
communalism is reasonably correct, 
it wouldn’t be right to credit the 
divide-and-rule policy of the Bri- 
tish Government for the communal 
problems in India. This Govern- 
ment has not been responsible for 
the creation of communalism, But 
it is certainly responsible for 
exploiting it for its own ends. The 
British proconsuls in India even in 
this century had not reconciled 
themselves to the transfer of 
power, however gradual, to Indian 
hands. Even a liberal thinker and 
statesman such as Lord Morley 
found difficulty in envisaging it 
even as a distant prospect. They 
found in Muslim leadership, fearful 
of the Congress bid for power, a 
convenient ally and counterpoise. 
The method they used was of seg- 
regating all the communities in 
water-tight political compartments 
by way of communal electorates. 


I do not know if the suggestion 
for such a demand by the Muslims 
came from the then Viceroy, Lord 
Minto. At any rate, the British 
Government readily accepted it 
and made it an integral part of the 
constitutional reform then on the 
anvil. It served to keep the various 
communities effectively apart on 
the political plane. The representa- 
tives in the legislatures, elected 
by separate electorates, felt and 
behaved as if they were there to 
foster not national but sectional 
interests. It made a mockery of 
democracy. 


With Independence, communal 
electorates went by the board. Yet 
did communalism die with them? 
That after 14 years of independ- 
ence it still flourishes like the 
green bay-tree, should warn us 
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against the facile assumption that- 
communal electorates were the 

root-cause of communalism. They 

were not the cause, but only the 

Symptom. 


Finally, it is worth noting that 
communalism, as distinct from 
casteism, is practically absent in 
the countryside, where people of 
various communities have lived and 
worked side by side for ages and 
a sense of neighbourliness prevails. 
It is an urban phenomenon, But 
even in cities where, as in trade 
unions, men join together for 
economic ends, communalism is 
non-existent. The fact that Chris- 
tian leaders have come to the top 
in many important unions, though 
Christian members are naturally 
few, is proof enough. Communalism 
has greatly affected the educated 
classes who are scrambling for jobs. 
There is, I believe, an economic 
factor at work. Perhaps communal- 
ism would be less in evidence in an 
affluent society. What is worse, 
communalism inspires the actions 
of teachers in schools and colleges. 
Since education inculcating a Sense 
of nationalism, communal goodwill 
and respect for minorities’ rights, is 
a remedy to this disease, how can 
such an education be Sincerely 
given by men who are themselves 
infected by the virus? = 


Remedial Measures 


What remedial measures may | 
lessen and eventually root out the 
communal virus, now endemic in 
the country? Here are a few sug- 
gestions. 


To the extent that a majority 
community uses intimidation and 
violence against a minority—lin-- ` 
guistic, religious or tribal—it is a 
problem of law and order within 
the competence of State govern- _ 
ments and local authorities. If they 
fail, they are not fit to carry on ~ 
administration and must be super- 
seded. Had the tragic events 
recently witnessed in Assam and 
Madhya Pradesh happened in any 
democratic country, the govern- 
ments concerned would have re- 
signed. For, the maintenance of — 
law and order is the first duty of 
any government, and if the local 
officials fail, whether through lack — 
of will or of ability, government 
must assume responsibility, th 


i Digitized 
principal in law being responsible 
for the acts of his agents. 

This does not mean that the 
Minister must answer for the faults 
of every individual official. But he 
must surely answer for the break- 
down of the organisation as such. 
Jn India, however, Ministers cling 
Jeach-like to power, and neither 
the Union Government nor the 
Congress has the guts to enforce 
their resignation. I am sure that 
aggressive communalism or lin- 
guism would have received a mor- 
tal blow if the governments of 
Assam and Madhya Pradesh had 
been made to resign, and Presiden- 
tial rule had been applied for a 
short time during which a spring- 
cleaning could have been carried 
out in the Departments concerned. 


Firmness Needed 


I am convinced that where a 
government stands firm against 
communalism, the communalists 
cease to be openly provocative. To 
cite an example, some years ago 
when Morarji Desai was Chief 
Minister of Bombay, Maharash- 
trian Mahasabhaites announced 
their intention to organise morchas 
against Christian missionaries in 
Ahmednagar District, with a view 
to force them out. The Chief 
Minister gave a stern warning 
that the missionaries would be 
fully protected and such intimida- 
tory tactics would not be tolerated. 
There were no morchas. They knew 
Morarji Desai meant what he said. 
The next important thing is that 
@ sense of security must be created 
in the minorities. This is partly the 
work of governments whose offi- 
cials, specially in the lower rungs, 
must inspire confidence, and part- 
ly the work of avowedly secular 
Organisations like the Congress, the 
 Praja-Socialists, Swatantrists and 
Communists. Wherever these have 
effective organisations at the town 
and village level, they must be made 
responsible for the protection of 
life and proverty, including 
laces Of worship, of the minorities, 
these were to find actual help in 
tase of attack or pressure from 
_ communal groups, they would feel 
ease, and their gratitude would 

eld political dividends to the 
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can do only by organising them- 
selves. It may seem odd that a cure 
for communalism should be sought 
in the starting of communal organ- 
isations. Wouldn’t the remedy 
worsen the disease? It all depends 
on the tyne of organisation. What 
I have in mind is not an aggres- 
sive organisation which is out to 
fight the other communities or 
claim special privilege. It is essen- 
tially a defensive organisation, 
which would answer the call of its 
co-religionists for help, and secure 
redress by constitutional means. 


Individuals can not by them- 
selves stand against pressures, nor 
is their voice loud enough to reach 
the ears of the powers that be. 
Organisation is necessary. There 
are, for instance, certain rights, 
religious and educational, guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, to the 
minorities. In practice these rights 
may be tampered with or nullified 
by executive authority. Such cases 
occur. Who will take up these cases 
either with government or in the 
law courts, unless there is a strong 
communal organisation? Discrimi- 
nation on the basis of religion is 
banned in the Constitution, but 
discrimination actually obtains in 
many ways. I can quote chapter 
and verse. 


Defensive Organisation 


But I do not envisage these 
organisations as purely defensive 
or negative. They have a construc- 
tive role to play in national integ- 
ration, which is the ideal to be kept 
in view. They must work to 
inculcate a sense of fellowship with 
other communities and a sense of 
national unity and Solidarity. We 
may be Muslims, Christians, or 
Harijans, but we are first and last 
Indians. India is as much our 
-motherland as that of the Hindus, 
and as such, she must claim our 
love and loyalty. 


In the second place, these organ- 
isations must try to break nee 
the social and cultural walls that 
tO a great extent insulate the 
communities. Social and friendly 
Contacts may be established at all 
levels with one’s neighbours. in 
Schools and colleges, in offices and 
workshops, in Sporting and social 
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use complaining that the Gone 2 
or any other party does noo 
adequate representation to A 
minorities in elected bodies wh ‘ 
these minorities keep themselyes 
aloof from the rough and ait, 
of politics. A large injection Of mi- 
norities in the membership of 
various parties would serve to 
counteract the Hindu communal 
element in these parties. 


General Uplift 


Finally, the communal organisa- 
tions should try to uplift the more 
backward and poorer classes in 
their communities, the ‘haves’ ex- 
tending a brotherly hand to the 
‘have-nots’. Communities like the 
Christian and the Anglo-Indian, for 
instance, would be all the better if 
they found means of independent 
livelihood instead of job-hunting 
Governments must encourage, not 
frown upon, such attempts at seli- 
help by the communities them: 
selves. 


A lot of heart-burning is caused 
by alleged discrimination in i 
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OF the many ‘isms’, some of them has accrued already. It is the reail- 
good and some positively bad, sation that what we have to 
from which India suffers today, with is no ordinary malady an 
communalism is by far the worst. therefore palliatives or superfici 
It has been a disease from which treatment will not do. Long term 
we have suffered long and the treatment is needed, and a vi 
malady is so malignant that it careful handling of the situatio 
refuses, even in the second decade while that course continues, until — 
of our freedom, to part company the patient is fully cured and r 
with us. Indeed, some of its recent stored to normal, lasting 
expressions, as also some new Communalism, as it is by no 
forms it has assumed, are causing commonly understood in the cou 
so much concern that they have try, is the expression of animi 
compelled renewed attention to between groups and sections 0 
the necessity of serious thought Indians belonging to different re 
over the problem in order to dis- ligious denominations, 
cover such remedies as will root out strained relations een 
the disease and permit a healthy which find occasional exp 
growth of our body politic. ` jn violence and disturbances 
The recent nation-wide debate has been mainly so 
on the need for national integra- y 
tion, and how to achieve it, pro- 
vides proof of this attention and — 
urgency. To the extent to which 
the debate leads to fresh and con- 
structive thinking on the subject, 
and results in the adoption of | 
remedial measures and their pro- á; 
at 
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the census of 1951. While in pre- 
Partition days there was tremend- 
ous mutual distrust between the 
two major communities, the inten- 
sity of which may not be the 
same today, the unfortunate fact 
has to be admitted that a good 
part of it persists despite the con- 
ditions having changed materially 
in the last decade. 


The Past 


Considerable thought and study 
was bestowed in the past upon 
finding the causes which led to the 
creation of that problem before 
Independence. Its historic back- 
ground is known reasonably well. 
It is agreed that there are posi- 
tive psychological reasons for the 
mutual suspicion, fear and distrust 
to which both communities have 
been victims. The Hindus (and 
here we deal with the politically 
conscious elements in both com- 
munities) have felt, by and large, 
that the Muslims were treated as 
a favoured community by the 
foreign rulers and received more 
than their due, by way of weight- 
age in legislative seats and reser- 
vation in the services, while the 
Muslim was gripped by fear that 
he would not receive his proper 
Share in the spoils of offices, and 
the good things of life, unless he 
tried for such safeguards as would 
make his position secure. This has 
led to the development of tensions 
between the two. 


It is also a recorded part of the 
Indian political history of the first 
half of the current century that 
advantage was taken of the exist- 
ing situation by politicians on 
either side, especially by those 
who were not endowed with a na- 
tional or broad outlook. On occa- 
sions many of them fell wiling 
victims to the designs of the 
foreign ruler, who did not fail to 
exploit the situation to his own 
advantage., Were it not sO, the 
Hindi-Urdu controversy which 
Started right at the beginning of 
the century, the support given by 
sections of the Muslims to the 
partition of Bengal, the waiting of 
a deputation of Muslims, led by the 
previous Aga Khan, on Lord Minto, 
the then Viceroy of India, at Simla 
aptly described by the late Mau- 
lana Muhammad Ali as a ‘Com- 
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have taken place. 

So far as political awakening 
among the Muslims during the 
same period was concerned, the 
efforts made by the founders of 
the Muslim League gave it such an 
incorrect start that the great Mus- 
lim historian and savant, Maulana 
Shibli, was constrained to charac- 
terise them as the wrong laying of 
the very first brick on which, in 
the words of the Persian poet, only 
a crooked edifice could rise, even 
if it were to reach the height of a 
skyscraper. 

‘Khishte-awwal chun nihad | 

Miamar kaj, 

Ta surayya mee rawad i 

diwar kaj’ 

It was perhaps no mere acci- 
dent of history that the Muslim 
League was founded in 1906 to 
hold its first session in Dacca at 
the end of that year, while the 
first session of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha was also held in the same 
year at Lahore. This Hindu Maha- 
sabha was the successor to- the 
Hindu Maha Mandal which had 
already held six annual sessions 
since 1900, the fateful year when 
the unfortunate Hindi-Urdu con- 
troversy had begun. 


Ups and Downs 


What happened to both these 
communal organisations? Their 
growth and the subsequent brief 
honeymoon between Congress and 
the Muslim League, holding res- 
pective annual sessions at the 
same place for some years, is too 
well known to require much re= 
capitulation. There followed set- 
backs to the Mahasabha and 
League, as a result of the growth 
and popularity of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress which captured the 
popular mind as a force working 
for national liberation. Then the 
phenomenon of communal tenden- 
cies becoming resurgent, there being 
a spate of riots, Ultimately the 
Muslim mind was captured by the 
League’s fantastic ‘two nation’ 
theory, the final result of which 
was the partition of a country at 
the moment of freedom. 


The dismemberment of the coun- 
try, the massacre of hundreds of 
thousands on both sides, the up- 
rooting of millions from their 
hearths and homes, together with 
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strains and tensions. » buig 
elements, ever ready to as ati 
situation, come into the ae the 
play their foul game, cae ang 
harmony is disturbed, nl 
blood is spilt and the baser pa 
in man reappear with inhuman 1° 
rocity as has been Witnesseq fe. 
many occasions during recat 
years. The latest ghastly eel 
sion at Jabalpur has Served AE 
fresh reminder to compel more a 
rious attention to the solution of 
the problem. 


Unfulfilled Expectations 


The main feature of this situa- 
tion stems from the general and 
unfulfilled expectation that a new 
era of good relations and commu- 
nal harmony would be possible as 
a result of the attainment of free- 
dom and the removal from the 
scene of the foreigner who, as the 
third party, had provided the base 
of the communal triangle. How- 
ever unpalatable the truth may be, 
it must be accepted that mutual 
fear and distrust still persist be 
tween the two major communities. 
Any refusal to face this situation 
to find remedies for it and apply 
them faithfully, can only be at j 
peril of wrecking the efforts af 
build a truly integrated pattern 
national life over the whole oe 
dia. When it is appreciated = 
such an integration is an ess? 
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on which to raise the 
ame Piace of Indian unity. Any 
qi t, therefore, to tamper with 
o introduce any of the vicious 
ries leading again to separat- 
ism, must be stoutly resisted. But 
itis one thing to have a fine Con- 
stitution, with equally good laws 
hased upon its principles, and quite 
another to expect good results from 
it if those laws are not implement- 
ed properly or are violated in spirit. 
It is for that reason that, while 
insisting upon its preservation, 


equally good traditions, conven- 
tions and usages, are built around 
it Such traditions, apart from 
preserving both the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, will create a 
climate in which all that is good 
will flower and all that is bad, and 
Vicious, will wither away. 


Two Parties 


The problem of communalism 
before the country, which requires 
a solution, can easily be divided 
a two parts so far as the reme- 
ae a its eradication are con- 
Bee tc nee part is the immediate 
ae € taken whenever there is 
ne ve trouble. On such occa- 
to ee Mostly a question of how 
a meee peace and maintain 
on thi Order. Recent thinking 
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those who are entrusted with the 
power to rule are, for the time be- 
Ing, equally or, perhaps, even more 
responsible for everything that 
happens. In case of grave failure, 
they must also be held responsi- 
ble and, at least on occasions, pay 
the price with their voluntary re- 
signation. If a convention were 
established that in the event of 
grave communal disturbances the 
responsibility for failure would not 
end with the men on the spot, but 
that the Home Minister, in addi- 
tion, would also have to take a 
share of it by tendering his resig- 
nation, matters might improve 
considerably. 


Occasions for such atonement 
need not be many and, by its very 
nature, can not be many. It can 
not be denied that such action will 
have a most salutary effect upon 
the whole situation. Fortunateiy, 
there is at least one such example 
on record. The fine sense of values 
displayed by the present Home 
Minister when, some years ago, as 
Railway Minister, he stepped down 
from his high office because of a 
tragic railway accident near Hy- 
derabad, still lingers in the memory 
of the people. Not only did it 
heighten the regard with which Lal 
Bahadur Shastri has always been 
held; his action also showed that 
there -was room for a convention 
which, if followed on similar occa- 
sions, would go a long way to as- 
suage the injured feelings of 
people. So far as the handling of 
the communal situation is con- 
cerned, a convention of this type 
surely deserves a trial. It might go 
a far longer way to preserve peace 
than the mere taking to task of 
the authorities or men on the spot. 


Banning 


Yet another remedy which has 
been suggested is to ban communal 
organisations and sectarian politi- 
cal parties. Apart from the legal 
difficulty to find a suitable defini- 
tion to embrace communal orga- 
nisations, the possibility of banned 
organisations continuing to func- 
tion under some innocent names, or 
even going underground, becoming 
more dangerous than while work- 
ing openly, has to be considered. 
Yet another concern is the more 
basic question about whether or 


not a virile ideology can be fought 
by suppressive measures only. 
Opinion is bound to weigh on the 
side of those who would prefer to 
fight it with weapons other than 
those of suppression, if the results 
to be achieved are going to last, 
bearing in mind that we are 
wedded to the democratic method. 
If communalism is a disease, and 
there can be no doubt that its ex- 
pression in any form is proof of a 
diseased mentality, then the cure 
is not mere suppression but rather 
to lead back to the right path 
those who have been infected by 
its virus. This has to be done with 
persuasion, education and a recon- 
ditioning of the affected minds to 
make them healthy. 


Long-term Measures 


What is more important is the 
other part of the remedy; the long- 
term measures. Here one has to 
take into consideration the facts of 
the situation as it obtains. The 
vastness of our country, the huge 
population, and tremendous man- 
power, its untapped resources, es- 
pecially the mineral wealth which 
is now being discovered, offer op- 
portunities to free India which 
many other countries would envy. 
With such advantages there are as 
well quite a few disadvantages. The 
religious and caste differences, the — 
educational backwardness, even the 
absence of literacy, the multiplicity 
of languages and the generally 
undeveloped state of most of these 
languages and, above all, the ab- — 
sence of a common language 
which can be used easily through- 
out the country as a common 
means of communication and pro- 
paganda, are the obvious dis- 
advantages which make the task 
of rebuilding the country very 
difficult and indeed, formidable. 
Added to all this is the poverty — 
of the people which makes them 
easy targets of all kinds of slogans, 3 
permitting interested people to 
mislead them easily. All this has 
to be changed and, in the very na- 
ture of things, the time required 
for such change can not be short. 


In modern times and conditions, 
in any effort of this size, it is 


we lack organisation more 
any thing else. In the past, | 


community and religion provided 
the bonds of cohesion, but they 
= had the disadvantage of keeping 
‘groups of people in separate com- 
partments and prevented them 
“from coming together to be welded 
into a single community. Political 
parties could, and should, play that 
part under modern conditions but, 
unfortunately, so far they have 
failed miserably. 


_ Efforts for rousing national cons- 
ciousness and a call to fight against 
foreign domination, as also move- 
"ments for internal social reforms, 

especially those for the removal of 

the scourge of untouchability, un- 
' doubtedly contributed to the crea- 
= tion of a sense of common 
nationality and strengthened the 
forces of cohesion. Compared with 
the magnitude of our task, its very 
stupendous nature, what has been 
done so far has obviously proved 
to be far short of the requirements. 
Tt is necessary, therefore, to make 
a fresh effort in the same direc- 
tion and to continue with greater 
zeal and vigour the features of our 
freedom struggle if we are to 
march on with increasing speed 
towards the goal of Indian unity. 


The fact that we are now free, 
and this enables us to take freely 

whatever measures we wish to 
adopt, and to find the resources 
for them, is a factor which should 
encourage us, despite the herculean 
= nature of the task. It is a chal- 
-~ lenge that has to be taken up by 
e nation as a whole. Upon our 
lity to do so will depend the 
asure of success achieved and 


-Sible that, until the final goal is 
reached, there may be occasional 


~ not only by th 
pu ame y the 
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cade, it has to be admi 

not enough has been done. There 
are also many blemishes to that 
little which has been achieved. 
That popular education has not re- 
ceived the priority and share due 
to it in the compilation of the first 
two five-year plans has been a ge- 
neral complaint. The allocations 
provided have not even been fully 
or properly utilised. At least there 
is a gratifying assurance from the 
Prime Minister that this will not 
be allowed to happen in the Third 
Five Year Plan. 


Quantity and Quality 


The problem is not only a ques- 
tion concerning the provision and 
expenditure of funds. The opening 
of new schools, which are left bad- 
ly equipped and in the care of 
teachers who are untrained for the 
profession, will not produce any 
better results than those obtained 
previously. It must be appreciated 
that it is not only a question of 
quantity but improved quality. 1t 
is the quality and content of the 
education given to the new genera- 
tion that will make or mar the 
effort to build a nation and inte- 
grate properly the millions who 
profess different faiths, speak 
many languages and follow their 
own cultural patterns. Fortunate- 
ly history provides enough mate- 
rial to prove that in the past, 
when many circumstances brought 
various human streams together in 
this vast land, they were able to 
live in peace and amity, and build 
a common Indian way of life. An 
unbiased survey of the Indian 
scene over the centuries reveals 
this fact. 


If all that happened under cir- 
cumstances which were surely not 
so conducive to the success of that 
effort as they are now, there is no 
reason why the same process can 
not continue. In the modern age 
of speed, science, and technology 
ae goal can be reached in a shorter 
pne: In an age when countries 
nd continents come together, and 
the whole world moves in the di- 
on of ultimate unity, to enter- 
Sie aon the integration 
eats an people would amount 
‘0 a lack of faith in the future, 


Indians, bu 
manity as a whole. ey 


Sadig Abi 


SOME recent developments in the 
country have obliged all genuine 
believers in democratic and secular 
values to give once again serious 
thought to this problem of com- 
munalism. I have used the word 
genuine deliberately. There are 
many people in the country who 
seek the solution of the communal 
problem but their thinking is not 
dominated by a belief in democra- 
tic values. When the Muslim 
League asked for the partition of 
the country, as a solution of the 
problem, its chief motivation was 
not conceived in democratic 
terms. This is equally true of com- 
munal organisations set up by the 
majority community whether dur- 
ing India’s struggle for freedom or 
now when we are engaged in 
other struggles. 

What the Muslim League 
preached and practised was, at 
least in its later stages, frank 
communalism. This creed was 
openly advocated and justification 
was found in the history and cul- 
ture of India—or as the League 
sought to interpret it. It also felt 
that the two principal communi- 
ties in India were governed by two 
philosophies of life which differed 
one from the other in vital respects. 

The communal organisations of 
the majority community presented 
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allures and remedies 


r 


more complex garb. There was no 
attempt on their part to stress Or 
reveal any deep-seated antagonism 
between the communities, for this 
would have only strengthened and 
vitalised the communal philosophy 
of their opponents in the other 
community. They gave a particular 
meaning to the nationalist move- 
ment in India and identified it as — 
the revival of ancient greatness. — 
Anything which conflicted with this 
revival, or came in the way of 
the natural dominance of the — 
majority community, was consider 
ed a separatist tendency and 
therefore to be curbed effective 


on behalf of either set of co: Si: 
munal spokesmen created a viciot 
circle. They constituted ‘a barri 
to the steady growth of nationalist 
sentiment in the country. — 
It is this communal phenome! 
in the recent creative period of our 
history vion Res been Sonet 


the country: ts tl 
tagonism a a 


their communal approach: in a correc 


the question in the setting of In- 
dixs fight for freedom and a more 
just social order. 


Freedom Fighters 


It is a significant and revealing 
fact that most fighters for Indian 
freedom were dominated by a pas- 
sion for the country’s unity. They 
had a creative and mighty task be- 
fore them, They instinctively saw 
that the task required the enlist- 
ment of the support of the whole 
nation and not any section of it. 
However one might characterise 
the rebellion of 1857, one fact stood 
out sharp and clear: the unity of 
India or, negatively, the oblitera- 
tion of all religious and communal 
distinctions in the pursuit of a 
common aim. When again, after a 
heavy reverse and in consonance 
with conditions in the country, the 
fight for freedom was revived, 
there was no getting away from 
this concept of unity. 

It looked as though the two con- 
cepts of unity and freedom were 
indissolubly linked. When one 
thought of freedom, one also 
thought of enlisting in the cause 
the enthusiasm and devotion of 
the entire Indian people. The 
- lovers of freedom looked to the 

future; they had their eyes fixed 
= On a new order. They did not look 
backward, clinging to some narrow 
vision of the past; nor were they 
eager to dwell on the present, ex- 
cept to change it. This made a 
vital difference in their approach 
to the whole set of problems facing 
the country. 

2 It was not that our early pio- 
_ heers in the field of freedom saw 
things clearly in all their important 
and vital details. The pertinent 
fact to remember is that their 
yearning for freedom, and the bet- 


; social order associated with it, 
Was conceived in terms of India’s 
uni y. They looked with disfavour 
upon any tendency towards sepa- 
tion and division. It was a cu- 

s fact, however, that the 
tist tendencies came to life 
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tiative of alien rulers or 0 
the separatist and divisive forces 
were encouraged. There was no 
such encouragement in the 500 and 
odd Indian States because for his- 
torical reasons there was no free- 
dom movement in them or most of 
them. When there was such a 
movement, say in Travancore, the 
rulers with great cunning pitted 
one community against the other. 

When, for a variety of reasons, 
it was found profitable by a group 
of educated and politically consci- 
ous people to emphasise differences 
between one community and the 
other, and this received powerful 
encouragement from the ruling 
class, it was not easy, however 
strong the nationalist movement, 
to prevent this separatist force 
from having its play in India’s 
evolution. The question is often 
asked, and rightly, whether the 
antagonism between communities 
on which this separatist force is 
based has any reality or is it just 
the contrivance of some clever 
people. If it were only the latter, 
the problem would have been dis- 
posed of long ago. But what type 
and degree of reality it possesses, 
depends on our approach and ba- 
sic intentions. Fs 


Basic Intentions 


If our basic intentions are demo- 
cratic, secular and socialist, the 
new society would be sought to be 
cast in this mould and we would 
emphasise a certain oneness and 
equality of the whole Indian com- 
munity wherein differences and 
divisions derivable from our history 
would have no important role to 
play. The contemporary scene, also 
Our recent vast, do not seem to 
confirm this conclusion. It would 
Pee as eh deep down in us, 

r social system, in our 
eee ee feeling, there ee. 

S whic i 
Rinna make for separation and 

There are individuals who can 
ge A great heights and embrace 

és £ i 
eens vision the total Indian 
culture, but the vast mass of our 
People have yet to realise and ex- 
ae DSS oneness and this totality 
eae ine and cultural life. Our 

e moves within narrow cir- 


cles q 
Sm escribed by caste and com- 


nity. Our friendships and rela- 


in fact the whole human 
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caste and comm : 
All this comes MoA limit e v 
very intimate leve] A at 
which we have establisheg .. Mity f 
now seeking to consolidate , a% 5 
political sphere. © in the è 
We ae discovering that it jc g 
enough to have politica] z 1S Not b 
tions to which the whole MStity. J 
may owe common allegiance o0 £ 
common allegiance, to a de This tl 
abiding, should be supporte and 
common bonds in our culture by y 
social life and in all our econ 
activities. It is the absence of thess r 
bonds which is creating ma hi 
the trouble we are now seeking to m 
grapple with. It affects the subs- th 
tance of the political unity which to 
we Imagine we have achieved byt > 
whose foundations are still weak, i 
Our Democracy w 
It has, therefore, been rightly r 
said that nationalism in India isa A 
new growth and it has to be care- be 
fully nourished. Our democracy 
and economic growth have, cur- s 
ously enough, encouraged narrow m 
loyalties in many spheres, The he 
answer is not less of democracy or al 
economic growth but more and la 
still more of it. Our Constitution, Ca 
which is the basic law of the land, W 
neatly disposes of all barriers a 
which come in the way of Indias ar 
unity. It has no use for caste % i 
communal loyalties. Di scl Che 
tion of every type is outlawed m Re 
what we have enshrined i = ag 
Constitution is an ideal. Ii y f at 
ing implemented today ™ ain bu 
spheres by men and wore ane Po 
exceptions apart, are still Ta af fa 
by narrow loyalties, nob i them K 
them being fully steeped © | ine f 
It is this which is creati whe fp of 
communal problem in sy tio N 
ther in the services, 12 : sphere! St 
business and many Other Piare i 
the high social and ethic™ atwa qe 
we have fixed in the “ire, o a 
still remain, in @ large m shinite For 
Rage ot a clea 
aspiration and n 


actuality. tual ap 

But we must have mi a M 
else grave dangers n mi : 
can not leave all this ie 


to vague goodwill OF i m 
in the Constitution. 

consciously planned 
for. For the econo 
ment of the count! 


out plan; for imple- 


t 3 
lesg well the a we collect the necessary 
Ons, menting ‘gnancial, human, tech- 
ta resor A nagerial and the rest. It 


nical, e so for building up the 
shoul 1, social and cultural inte- 


the emotions y the country. This has 
| min approach of the National 

not peen t tion Committee of the Con- 

T mte hose report is now before 

re 

i the country. 

an 

y | Many Fronts ; 

and | The Committee saw without 

mic | much difficulty that the problem 

lese | had to be tackled not on one but 

of | many fronts, not the least being 

sto Fine administrative and governmen- 

bs: Fig, Our administration, Central 

lich} and State, can give a big push to 

but} ihe country in the right direction 


N } provided it knows clearly what it is 
f working for in this matter of inte- 
gration—and works for it. And if 


tly there are tendencies which militate 
SO against this objective, they should 
i be fought and defeated. 
wi 4 The administration has many 
row | important tasks to perform and it 
The df has to perform them with energy, 
1 or ability and great honesty. Any 
and | lack of these necessary qualities 
ion, | an harm the nation. This has 
nd, to be emphasised because there is 
iers If % tendency in the administration 
ias f to throw the blame on democracy 
o f and excuse itself with this expla- 
na mon for its failures, inefficien- 
Bit ae or wrong outlook in the lower 
the a higher grades. Tt is true the 
be iE ate stration is affected by the 
ay | ih phere in which it functions, 
i E z Should know that it is sup- 
p I facto to be one pig stabilising 
a \ tonyulsi Amidst all change and 
me f eny iv eae one impartial 
pe Makes for p e midst of much that 
on ae titoleranee atrowness, bigotry and 
es fF “tive to HA It has continually to 
als Vigilan ain high standards of 
omn ft has ke ae ee and integrity. 
maf a all-Inqi © saturate itself with 
i C tase GS Outlook, This is no 
Mine R the ruling party and 
oD atl e a se administration 
ei alnr*lation i Motani and lively 
1021 "ortant, the need for this 


Mtiti mala, outlook, 

he = pious that we can not 
Mm w D me world today, na- 
Bes int be able to meet 
at con ernal and exter- 
ront it, unless it is 
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a vital and living creed for the 
vast mass of our people. It has 
to supplant the narrow loyalties. 
Our younger generation, especially, 
has to be reared in the new values 
of nationalism, democracy and so- 
cialism. I doubt if we have, dur- 
ing these thirteen years of freedom, 
realised the need for a conscious 
inculcation of new values in the 
younger generation to whom in 
growing numbers we are making 
available the benefits of education. 
It is sometimes imagined that it is 
inconsistent with democracy to in- 
culcate any values. This is a fatal 
mistake. Democracy is not anarchy 
and chaos but a way of govern- 
ment and a way of life. For its 
success we have to create the ne- 
cessary conditions, physical, social, 
cultural and psychological. It is so 
with nationalism. 


Common Culture 


Then again, whatever our diver- 
sities, we have to strengthen the 
foundations of our common culture. 
Nationalism was an unknown phe- 
nomenon in medieval ages, whe- 
ther in Asia or Europe, but 
enlightened rulers like Akbar and 
his successors saw how, in the in- 
terest of peace and stahility, it was 
necessary to make tolerance, a 
broad catholic outlook, and a syn- 
thesis of diverse creeds and diverse 
peoples, the basis of government. 
Outside the governmental sphere 
there arose men who perceived 
clearly that a new synthesis in the 
realms of thought, as also in the 
social and cultural fields, was call- 
ed for and they set themselves to 
evolve it. Im art, music, architec- 
ture and literature, in dress and 
food, in many customs and festi- 
vals, common bonds were forged 
and new syntheses arose. 


This process of fusion and unifi- 
cation would have continued inde- 
finitely—because without it no 
Stability would have been possible 
—pbut it received a sudden check 
when rulers arose who conceived 
their duties narrowly and lost their 
grip on the right approach to the 
governance of a vast and diverse 
populace. Disintegration began, 
with consequences with which we 
are all familiar. 


‘The course of history is not 
smooth; it does not conform to any 


abuses. 


fixed pattern. But it is plain that 
this process of synthesis and uni- 
fication would have gone on much 
longer had there been no depar- 
ture from the enlightened policy 
of tolerance, live and let live and 
no special discrimination against 
any particular community. The two 
centuries or so which followed wit- 
nessed many important develop- 
ments in the country which need 
not detain us. here. Suffice it to 
say that situations arose in which 
again it was necessary to lay em- 
phasis on this synthesis and 
unification. 


ac 
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After the attainment of India’s 
freedom, the need for this is rein- 
forced by all the high objectives 
we have placed before the country. 
A powerful reinforcement comes 
from our need to face the world 
of today as a strong and united na- 
tion. The industrial, scientific and 
atomic age also makes nonsense of 
divisions and discriminations 
whicn might have had relevance. 
and justification once but are 
wholly futile and injurious now 
and come in the way of every type 
of growth. 


Political Phenomenon 


Communalism in the context of 
India’s conditions today is more a 
political phenomenon than any 
other. There are parties which find 
in it a handy weapon for arousing 
fears which they can exploit for 
success at the polls. This is an 
abuse of the liberties that demo- 
cracy allows. The liberty for which 
people struggle and even lay down 
their precious lives, and which re- 
quires for its preservation eternal 
vigilance, is not the liberty which 
narrow sectarian organisations” 
preach and practise. It is neces- 
sary that while the fundamenta 
rights enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion are not touched, care be taken’ 
to defend these rights against ma- 
nifest abuses. For this reason 
there are many provisions in t 
law of the.land, as also in t 
electoral law, which deal with th 


ral elections are n 
give our people a fu 


democratic process, and the tem- 
_ per and outlook it demands for its 
success. Intensive and extensive 
_ education of the electorate has yet 
to be undertaken. Our people will 
be quick to grasp the implications 
“provided the political parties give 
them the right education in pre- 
‘cept as well as in practice. 

Some of us look to our neighbour 
Pakistan for justification of the 
- wrong policies sought to be pursued 
by some organisations here. These 
friends forget that our basic sour- 
ces of strength are of a wholly dif- 
ferent kind and we have different 
objectives. The fabric which we 
~ wish to build up in India requires 
a type of human material which 
Pakistan, conceived and constitut- 
ed as it is, can not produce. 

The scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of States, principally on the 
linguistic basis, was democratically 
conceived. In the process of im- 
plementation, certain separatist 
- tendencies have been reinforced. 
The proposal to undo it is an ex- 
treme position. A balanced ap- 
proach is necessary to see that, 
while there is full scope for the 
growth of regional languages, lin- 
guistic minorities are adequately 
provided for. They present no 
very difficult or insoluble problem. 
_ All that is needed is a wider and 
more tolerant approach. 

The poverty of India and the 
deep social backwardness of large 


{ would be little incli- 
} them to indulge in the 


to be our major 
separatist evil in 


just to injure 
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ia an cettall Be 
THE hope entertained. in ond i 
quarters, that after the pat ‘nails 
India the scourge Of con 
would be panished fOr oi 
has not been fulfilled. No a 
the Muslim League Bes 
the scene, but the che org y. 
a religious obscuran ie i ppost. 
tion committed 0 d its i i 
of democracy, has mia ; 
in the political f : i 
which has not 
popular attention.. 
Hindu communali 
virtually gone in nas grat 
Gandhis murder Ag 


Jf up into a power whic 
ue e to defeat the com- 
n of the Congress and 
parties in a Corpora- 


e : 
jon in 
Son the last two years, 
jnata- Muslim riots have taken 
“in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 


radesh and now in Ca- 


hese are dangerous portents. 
8 endanger the whole secular, 
future of the country. 
in the present stage of 
development when linguistic de- 
mands are leading to explosive si- 
tuations like that in Assam, when 
qnti-national separationist de- 
mands are raised by powerful ele- 
ments speaking in the name of 
Dravidistan, and when caste loyal- 


democratic 
Moreover, 


| ties are disrupting social and poli- 


A 


E again 


Utlagt Dersecy 


tical life in many parts of the 
country, the emergence of com- 
munal forces and parties creates 


dangers for the integrity of the 
country. 

Muslim Communalism 

Muslim communalism, as ever, 


has found its raison d’etre for stag- 
mg a come back in the specific 
demands of the ‘down trodden’ and 
‘Oppressed’ Muslim minority. It 
seeks redress to the various in- 
lstices from which it suffers—dis- 
nation in services, in admission 
a educational institutions, the 
Bee ession of its language, and 
ia ie Insufficient representation 
Siac legislative organs of the 
e a Some of these grievances 
soula doubt, genuine, But it 

foe! be forgotten that Mus- 
inscrip ommunalism has always 
ed them on its banner. 


A 
An pen came only as a climax. 
exactly Wha climax has found us 
iyce p SFE We were. And so the 
Seems, has started once 
teady Esim communalism finds 
Tinity olar support in a com- 
iliga nich has a feeling of 
ted minority. The 
Me Pa titi Propaganda which in 
i lUstigy ne India was carried on 
fluence į Paratism continues to 
‘inking even today. 


€, it 


ndy co 


Ny Pattern, mmunalism, too, is true 


is ieee ans land of the 
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Hindus or get out of the country 
to Pakistan. And in order that 
the Dharma may triumph it is ne- 
cessary that the cow-killer and 
beef-eater Nehru should also go! 


Rajani Palme Dutt once ‘said 
that the Indian bourgeoisie was a 
class which had grown old before 
it became young. That was the 
secret not only of much of the re- 
ligious obscurantism which Gandhi 
imported into politics, but also of 
Hindu communalism which seeks to 
use Bismarckian methods -to im- 
pose religious, cultural and linguis- 
tic uniformity in the name of the 
unity of India and to suppress re- 
ligious minorities. 

Certainly the emergence of com- 
munalism in the country today is 
not identical with the phenomenon 
as it existed in the daye before In- 
dependence. An important point 
of difference was the existence of 
British imperialism in India and its 
relationship with the forces of 
communalism. Muslim communal- 
ism specially acted as a willing 
tool in the hands of British impe- 
rialism in its policy of divide-and- 
rule. After the departure of the 
British, naturally, this role of Mus- 
lim communalism came to an end. 


After Independence, while com- 
munal attitudes and feelings were 
always present, as was natural, 
they could become an overt move- 
ment and a force only because of 
the weakness of the forces of demo- 
cracy in the country. The frus- 
tration among the people due to 
their continued misery despite na- 
tional reconstruction, coupled with 
the deep schism and division 
among the democratic forces, has 
given the reactionaries opportunity 
to attack. 


Growth of Reaction 


It is not fortuitous that the 
emergence of communalism during 
the last few years has coincided 
with the growth of reaction in ge- 
neral, i.e., of forces and trends op- 
posed to the nationally accepted 
policies of secularism, democracy 


and socialism. Communa) parties, - 


whether of the Hindu or the Mus- 
lim brand, à 
which essentially serve the aims of 
reaction. And while before Inde- 
pendence, it was Muslim commun- 
alism which was the main tool in 


follow programmes 
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the hands of British imperialism, 
in post-Independence India, reac- 
tion’s main too] is Hindu commun- 
alism. 


While this differentiation is 
necessary in order to see the main 
direction from which the danger 
arises, it will not be wise to ex- 
aggerate it. There is an organic 
connection between communalism 
of the two brands — Hindu and 
Muslim; the one feeds the other, 
and in the final analysis, both 
serve the same social and political 
aims. 


Divided Forces 


The division in the secular, de- 
mocratie forces in the country has 
played directly into the hands of 
communalism and facilitated its 
growth. Both the Congress and 
the parties on the left have sought 
the alliance of communal parties— 
of the Muslim League in Kerala, 
the Hindu Mahasabha in Maha- 
rashtra, the DMK in Madras and 
the Akalis in the Punjab. This has 
naturally added prestige and 
popularity to the communal parties, 
and given new courage to their 
following of which they have not 
been slow in taking advantage. 


And now seeing the monster in Rane” 
whose growth they too have con- 
tributed not a little, some leaders 
of the Congress as well as of the 
left, have raised the demand to ban 
the communal parties. Legally, for 
purposes of banning, it will not be 
easy to define ‘communal parties,” 
The Jana Sangh has Muslims on its 
rolls and even some Muslim office 
bearers. The Jamiat-ul-Ulema is 
an organisation of Muslim theolo- 
gians holding obscurantist views 
on many social and political issues, 
but most of its leaders are Con- 
gressmen. Will it be classified as” 
communal? And then what about 
the Jamat-e-Islami which is osten- 
sibly a religious organisation with 
fast growing influence on the 
young Muslim intelligentsia? Tt 
can, perhaps, be forced to rescind 
its recent decision to enter active 
polities, but then it will carry on its — 
obscurantist, anti-democratic pr 


tions, there is no limit to 


: i eae 
of this power. In today’s situation 

of the division and weakness of 

democratic forces and parties, it - 
will be laying a very dangerous 

precedent. 


It was the Union Government 
Law Minister, Ashok Sen, who said 
that communalism can be fought 
not by legal and legislative mea- 
sures but politically. It is in poli- 
tical and ideological battles that 
communalism can be fought and 
defeated. But the tragedy of the 
situation is that democratic forces 
and parties have condoned com- 
munalism. The political ideological 
struggle has not yet begun. The 
first pre-requisite is that democra- 
tic parties should unite to wage 
this struggle. It is good that the 
l Prime Minister has accepted the 

Communist Party’s suggestion to 
| convene a meeting of all secular 
democratic parties to consider the 
; question. 


Simultaneous Struggle 


The struggle against communal- 
ism has to be simultaneously con- 
ducted against both Hindu and 
Muslim communalism, and both 
politically and ideologically. Toge- 
ther with this, steps have to be 
taken to remove the genuine griev- 
ances of the minority community. 
Discrimination against the Mus- 
lims has to be put an end to. An 
atmosphere has to be created in 
which Muslims have and feel a 
sense of security—security of life, 
job and for the future. Special 
measures may be necessary for 
Some time. They should be boldly 
taken. 


The question of the Urdu lan- 
guage has been causing a lot of 
discontent and ill feeling among 
the Muslims, not only in North In- 
dia but elsewhere too. The Presi- 
dent and the Union Goyernment— 
not to speak of the State Govern- 
ments of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
—have repeatedly rejected the de- 
mand to recognise Urdu for offi- 
cial use in certain States and re- 
gions under Section 35 of the Cons- 
titution of India. This problem 

has to be tackled with understand- 
ing and foresight. 


In my view, it was a mistake to 
_ give up Mahatma Gandhi's origi- 
nal formula to accept Hindustani 
in both the Hindi and Urdu forms 


YAV BEL OUATH RES Ne MPN eTCARANIAe ideological roots 


titution of India by classifying 
Urdu as a separate language from 
Hindi denied the basic oneness of 
the two. The logical result is that 
Urdu in the States of its birth is 
reduced to the status of a minority 
language, and, because the mino- 
rity is less than a specified per- 
centage, it can not be recognised 
as a State or regional language. 


The argument is fallacious, 
through and through. It identi- 
fies Hindi with the Hindus and 
Urdu with the Muslims and thus 
falls a victim to the communalism 
of the rank communalists. So far 
as the spoken language is concern- 
ed, no distinction can be made 
between Urdu and Hindi. And Nag- 
arjun, the noted Hindi novelist, 
once wittily said that in Bihar 
Hindi is the mother-tongue only of 
urban Muslims! 


The only rational solution of the 
problem is to recognise that Hindi 
and Urdu are two historically deve- 
loped forms (Urdu-being the older 
one) of the same language and, 
therefore, Urdu together with 
Hindi should be the State lan- 
guage in all the Hindustani- 
speaking States. And in Bengal, 
Maharashtra and Andhra, it 
should be accepted as a regional 
language. This will redress a long 
Standing grievance which has been 
feeding the communailists, 


Literature 


Together with this, efforts have 
to be made by the writers of both 
Hindi and Urdu to bring the lite- 
ratures of both nearer to the spo- 
ken language of the masses and 
consequently to each other. This 
will help demolish the linguistic 
wall of separatism between the 
Hindu and Muslim in North India. 
A very welcome development in 
this connection is the spontaneous 
way in which the two languages 
and their literatures are coming 
together. During the- last few 
years, most of the classical as well 
as modern Urdu literary master- 
pieces have been published in Hindi 
—nhot in translation but translite- 


Tation. Urdu poets are bes 
near t sellers 


It is only when the genuine 
grievances of the Muslims are re- 
dressed that the Offensive against 


separatism 


can Us} 
launched. There i venues 
‘Muslim’ political traditi the 
cuts at the very roots of ne ich 
separation. It has to jo Muna 
and made the common n- Sive 


np aie 
T 

all, part of the common ned of 
heritage. ational 


New Research 


Igbal’s conception of 
ism and nationality p 
ligion had been assai 
his own time by eminent leaders 
Islamic religious thought, pa 
more than that, recent eeN 
have shown that even Allam 
Jamaluddin Afghani, whose tts 
Iqbal and others have exploited to 
popularise Pan Islamism, was more 
an anti-imperialist fighter than 3 
Pan Isiamist. 


Pan Islam. 
ased on Te- 
led even in 


Explaining his creed Jamaluddin 
Afghani wrote: ‘My aim is to 
unify all the peoples of the East 
against the incursions of westem 
imperialism. In the course of my 
writings, however, if special refer- 
ence is made of the Muslims, it is 
only because the countries recent- 
ly over run by the imperialists are 
populated mostly by Muslims’, This 
is how the founder of ‘Pan Islam- 
ism’ looked at his own mission! 


On another occasion, while dis- 
cussing the basis of nationality, 
Afghani propounds that it js lan- 
guage and not religion! ‘The 1 
ple of a country’ said he, ‘quring 
the course of a thousand years n 
change their religion a nimta 
times. But their languag® 7 
or less, remains the same. ES 
markable and revolutionary i 
for a mid-nineteenth cen 
thinker! 


These are. secular : 
These are traditions we ‘ak 
the present struggle agal an 
munalism and specially M $ 
paratism. In th “ist 
struggle against comm” ? 
secular, democratic pas 
made to help the presen 
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3 hich neit 
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give: 
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Psychology 


Surindar Sur 


TO the psychologist, the root of 
communalism lies in the conflict 
between the old and the new— 


knights errant; in India, religion, 
caste, and linguism are the routes 


T of flight from the present and t i 
te- | between reaction and progress, future. This does ee mean ae 
in | jon and change. The average the moulds in which reactionary 
a | Indian tends to be conservative. movements take form are of no 
ut In no other country is the hold of Significance: they are of the most 
nes | tradition more tenacious nor cus- vital importance. Thus the fact 
mo | toms and rituals followed with that even the injured national 
me greater ardour. Our people are consciousness of Bengal takes on a 
to | orthodox, for which geographico- radical political colouring is a cru- 
Ore historical factors are largely res- cial fact; so_is the religious orien- 
|a | ponsible. Many of them hanker for tation of social discontent in some 

| the good old days, when the glory parts of the North and the caste 
iin of India was not tarnished by the framework in many areas of the 
to intrusion of foreign elements. South, 
ast The cultural aim of the commu- New conditions present a dilemma 
TN nal movements is to recapture the to any organism, biological or 
my purity of faith as it is supposed social. And there is a thin line 
er- to have existed in the past; their which separates a progressive from 
p ae political objective is to cement the a reactionary. When faced with the 
ate society into a monolithic unity. situation where existing beliefs and 
re But their motive force lies in the habits do not serve adequately, one 
his { frustrations of the present. may decide or passively agree to 
"i Í Recent developments, economic modify them and experiment with 
i l and political, have ruptured the new beliefs and forms of behaviour. 
is- ap social fabric. The challenge posed One may feel too diffident to trust 
ty, by the new social forces is met by something new and untried, or be 
n- an inflammation of religious fana- too firmly attached to old beliefs L 
o ticism, or by extremist movements and behaviour patterns to desert 
ns i of linguism and provincialism. The them. In the face of the challenge 
ay diversity of reactions to the forces of the new, one turns backwards, 
of of modernism does not belie the grasping the old ideas more firmly 
ore argument that the underlying mo- than before, or reaching farther 
te- tivation of revivalist movements back into the past of culture and 
S throughout the country is the religion. Thus the reactionary in- 

4 same. Nor are communalism or dividual not only resists the moz 


nA counter - revolutionary movements economic and cultural change, but, 
a that, in the shape of fascism, turning backwards, regresses to the 
Nazism or militarism, blackened remote past for answers to ques- 


fanatic linguism in India basically 
different from the reactionary or 


the face of the earth in the inter- 
war years. Hach case represents 


the tendency of the people or, more ~ 


precisely, of a dominant part Qf its 
leadership, to regress to the va- 
lues and social formations of the 
past when confronted with the in- 
soluble social problems of the pre- 
sent. 

In Germany, the values and 
institutions of the past were those 
of a powerful feudal caste; in Ja- 
pan, they were those of the caste of 


dification of his beliefs. and 
behaviour patterns to keep un with © 


tions about the present. 

The faith of the average citizen 
in the traditional values of a 
is not free of challenge and doubt. — 
Our countrymen are aware hat 
other nations have stolen a m ron 
on them. Educated, 
educated, groups kn 


when ne. 


which is sought to be overcome by 
holding on to any strong and de- 
pendable anchor. The anchor 
" could be a progressive and revo- 
lutionary movement or it might be 
reaction and counter-revolution. 


Ignorance 

The reason for the panic which 
underlies communalism is the lack 
of insight into and ignorance of 
the process of cultural and social 
evolution. With this blindness the 
erosion of old beliefs and habits 
appears aS an uncompensated loss 
—something has to be yielded, but 
nothing comparable is gained. The 
inevitability of change—of loss of 
the old and acquisition of the new 
—is not grasped. Here lies the dis- 
tinguishing feature of mobile so- 
cieties. People who have undergone 
the impact of industrial revolution 
have come to accept the inevit- 
ability of change. Industrial work- 
ers of a later generation welcome 
new technical processes because 
they know that progress can not 
be stopped. If a nation does not 
adopt new techniques, it will be 
left behind by those that do. The 
impact of economic change reaches 
into mental habits, social patterns, 
political institutions, religious be- 
liefs. People have to accept changes 
all around them. 

But there is something more. 
The members of mobile societies 
know that change is inevitable 
and has to be accepted on pain of 
social disorganisation, but also 
that it can be harnessed to human 
welfare. Thus the dread of change 
gives way to a demand for it. In 
extreme cases, change is desired for 
its own sake; damage is done when 
the affinity for the new invades the 
Tealm of the intellect and produces 
intellectual fads similar to fads in 
clothing or movies. 
The most difficult period in the 
‘transition to a mobile society 
occurs with the first full impact of 
industrialisation, The mores of 
agrarian communities are so great- 


ind 


istrial societies that the 
Mangeover from the former to the 
tter can not take place without 
chological, social, and political 
oheaval. The present religions, 

ure, social usages, and political 
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different from the culture of - 


and vegetarianism, to which n 
sophisticated individuals are ad- 
dicted, reveal this clearly. The 
caste system is a typical product of 
the settled agrarian way of life, 
where the concept of ‘breed’ plays 
an important role. 


What is unusual in the case of 
India is that the agrarian patterns 
have congealed into a hardness un- 
paralleled in the annals of the 
world. The growth of a defensive 
and servile outlook in the face of 
repeated foreign invasions is an- 
other characteristic of Indian 
society; it has been intensified by 
the easy subsistence provided by a 
fertile soil and a damp, warm, cli- 
mate. Economic necessity, said to 
be the mother of invention, was 
not operative in India. Political 
pressures from above and the rela- 
tively easy economic life combined 
to make the people conservative, 
even servile, in their outlook. Eco- 
nomic hardships tend to make for 
elasticity of beliefs. In India, the 
lowest social classes are more 
open-minded and, compared to the 
upper castes, given to fewer preju- 
dices in -food habits or social 
customs. But the lower social strata 
have been repressed effectively du- 
ring the centuries. They have 
never had a chance to play an 
active part in social progress. 


Defensive Attitude 


The middle class Indian meets 
the challenge of new economic and 
cultural forces with a defensive 
attitude. He sees it as a threat 
to his way of life. Not being an 
out-going or adventuresome indivi- 
dual he is not willing to risk his 
mental goods in order to gain 
something newer and possibly bet- 
ter. A recent study of Indians who 
had migrated to South Africa 
showed that, even in an alien en- 
vironment, they resisted cultural 
change and tended to revert to 
more orthodox beliefs, 


When African women have to 
work for a living and thus experi- 
ence economic and social inde- 
pendence, they are reluctant to go 
back to tribal life. Indian women 
who went to South Africa as 
indentured labourers also experien- 
ced economic and social indepen- 
dence for a number of years. But 
they wanted to return to their old 


and eGangotri 
eve 


way of life, accepti: 
\ n 
in purdah with the oa 
dual freedom and rights of inai. 
words, _the traditional p 
living is so inbreq in a ttem Of 


woman—and in the Inq... Mta mu 
that she reacts negate ale i 
experiences of economie a the el 
independence. She sufer Socia at 
anathema that is attached the ‘at 
men who fend for thee Wo- js fl 
therefore she is anxious to elves; ie 
to orthodox conditions as eain the 
there is opportunity. on as pasi 
rity 

Spell of Traditions othe 
2 5 sinc 
This analysis serves to fog, nan 
attention on the spell of fi sure 
tions which binds the Indian men- com: 
tality. During the past generations iben 
Indians seem to have exercised at torn 
least a passive preference for poli- tion, 
tical subjection under foreigners fully 
rather than radically changing their coun 
customs and beliefs. The Arab and divis 
Mughal invaders of a thousand tus | 
years ago could have been effec- han} 


tively resisted by a people who 
were as modern at the time’as the 
invaders were. ‘The European in- 
vasions could have been resisted 
successfully by modernising Indian 


society and culture. 4 a 

The Indian people did -change i seva 
under the pressure of an alien rul- | Jean 
ing class, and even then only Fan 
reluctantly, minimally, resentful mem 
After two centuries of British a indy 
the people did not acquire the Oa tin 
plement of mental peliefs Hing 
social institutions to meet m i lla 
challenges of the twentieth ae ate 
tury. Rather—in so far as We gm- a 
sider the evidence of RERO am 2 
munalism, provincial i a ten 
and extremist linguist fort? as; 
ments—the challenge ee ans tony 
and circumstances is De ever OC ME Hea 
ed by regression tO F nox 
patterns. are the Cou 

A circumstance which mA moe Ge Muy 
menial 3 dia much ye Me be 
situation in In ara 

S in comp g Torej 

complicated than the 18 te 
instances elsewhere iS ety "i i 
mentation of Indian waist w Hc 
numerous religious, n imide a 
caste groups. Thus, ad with 
of communalism seat? 


rapidity of a ch di 
mere suspicion of 

from which each ecient t 
groups suffers, is 5 amé 
communal passion 


terise the sectarianism 
r t community as pri- 
he others as reactive. 
-enforce each other 


resting feature is that 
y community does 
even j secure Or free from the 

ie menace, mainly because it 
sens? n Fed into caste and linguis- 
and because it was not 
during the 


rity ren 
er CO. ; 
aA only the tolerance and mag- 


nanimity of the maiority can reas- 
gure the minorities. The majority 
community—or those who think of 
| ibemselves as its spokesmen—is 
+ tormented by a sense of humilia- 
Ý tion, feels itself robbed of its right- 
| fwly dominant status in the 
country; it is blighted by its inner 
divisions and animosities. The sta- 
tus that the fanatic Hindu leaders 
hanker after can be achieved only 
7 at the cost of other communities 
M as vell as of the Hindu apostates. 


] The RSS. 


a Such, in any case, seems to be 
| the aim of the Rashtriya Swayam- 
| aak Sangh, as summarised by 
pi e Curran, a sympathetic Ameri- 
iin Observer: ‘Primarily, R.S.S. 
i Inbers want outright Hindu rule 
E eet is, an administration 
1 kina, indus for the benefit of 
| S. Their Philosophy denies 
1 kindy rights to the large non- 
j Minorities in the country. 
: Creed explicitly states 
x mindus should þe “citi- 
4 “nts ate ta, All non-Hindu resi- 
8 forg ae therefore, be classified 
ton IS if the R.S.S. should 


he 
ate ernment, In their 


ot Duh Ppointed to positions of 
co | nse aice, but they would 
a conte more or less as 
; aa Tn view of the 

jority cane which plagues the 

tht munity, there is no 


a Of India’s reli- 
that i Patterns renders 
e social tensions 


“omple 
; x 
Pd culty 
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which become pathological will 
lead to civil strife inside the coun- 
try rather than—as in Germany or 
Japan—to outward aggression. In 
fact, foreign invasions have always 
found the country divided inter- 
nally, with some social strata ready 
to welcome the invader as 4 
counter against the dominant class. 
Orthodoxy, however intensified, 
however militant, provides no basis 
for national unity. This was true 
in the past; it is true today. Only 
a progressive and dynamic leader- 
ship can unite the people. 


Paradoxical Features 


This point becomes clear if we 
consider some paradoxical features 
of Indian communalism. It is a 
revealing fact that the most 
communal-minded individuals are 
those who benefit from economic 
and cultural progress, such as the 
development of industry, the 
growth of commerce, and increas- 
ing educational opportunities. In- 
dustrialists, businessmen, traders, 
small manufacturers, government 
employees, other white collar wor- 
kers, — all have gained from 
modernisation. They are products 
of the new economy and educa- 
tion. But their awareness of bene- 
fitting from activities which are 
antagonistic to their cherished 
beliefs engenders in them a deep 
sense of guilt and creates a pro- 
found feeling of insecurity. They 
nurse the blighted consciousness of 
having transgressed upon the 
sacred domain of tradition. To 
atone for the putative sin, they 
reassert the old faith with new 
zeal, observe old customs and 
rituals with added bravado. Thus, 
the more successfully an individual 
in economic or professional acti- 
vity, the more fanatic he becomes 
in his orthodoxy, the more relent- 
lessly he fights against the forces 
of modernisation from which he 
derives material benefit. 

The driving force of communal 
fanaticism is provided by the 
schizoid personalities who are dri- 
ven towards the modern in their 
practical activities but who remain 
wedded to the old in their beliefs. 
The individual who is truly reli- 
gious is unfanatic, for fanaticism 
is the effort to overcome an inner 
split, to drown the doubts which 
have arisen in the believer's mind. 


Those who contribute manpower 
and money to communal organisa- 
tions in India are half-converted 
to the new ways, but not fully 
converted. They have escaped the 
change in mental ‘beliefs that 
would enable them to undergo, if 
not to lead, the transition to a new 
society. Aware that their faith is 
undergoing gradual erosion, they 
resort to desperate measures, 


Yet, the fanatics of reaction are 
the very individuals who could be 
heroes of progress, the soldiers of 
revolution. An analysis of the social 
composition of the R.S.S. showed 
that ‘sixty per cent of the Sangh 
members are college and university 
students, who seem to be attracted 
by the discipline and morale of 
R.S.S. units... Among the stu- 
dents in India’s universities there 
is a tremendous amount of ideal- 
ism. Keenly aware of the uncer- 
tainties of the times, many want 
to do something positive to help 
their country, and are prepared for 
considerable self-sacrifice. It has 
been demonstrated how effective 
young [R.S.S.] organisers have been 
in capitalising on these attitudes,’ 


These soldiers of communalism 
stand on the verge of accepting the 
progressive outlook but, for lack of 
an impelling force, shrink from 
taking the last step. They can not 
cross the Rubicon in the absence of 
a strong current which would — 
carry them to the other side. Fail- 
ing to achieve the new orientation, 
they fall back into reaction and 
counter-revolution. 


The Choice 


In actual fact the choice between 
progress and reaction is not made © 
by each individual separately. The 
choice is made by the small layer 
that constitutes social, intellectual 
and political leadership. People 
generally march in the direction 
which the effective part of the lea- 
dership takes. Where the lea 
ship is progressive, any movemen: 
will tend to fall into the progre > 
mould. If the leadership is 
tionary, popular discontent wil 
channelled into obscurantism 
reaction. get ee SN, 
Leadership is decisive a 
watershed of history such as 
has reached. In the - t 
tion economic 
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itself to the minds of people in the 
shape of a crisis of authority. 
Tradition constitutes one pole of 
authority, even in India where it 
does not possess an organised phy- 
sical symbol as there is in Europe 
and elsewhere in the Church or 
Monarchy. Tradition is authority 
because it gains habitual compli- 
ance; it is taken as something 
given, and there is sanctity attach- 
ed to it. Tradition sanctions certain 
acts, prohibits others. It is an 
effective force. 

He who breaks away from tradi- 
tion, violates it, is treated as guilty 
of sacrilege. He has desecrated the 
sacred precinct, and this might 
bring the visitation of holy wrath 
upon the violator and also upon 
others. On a more mundane level, 
since tradition is a unifier of the 
society, the threat to it carries the 
fear of the dissolution of the 
society. In India, since the decay of 
current beliefs and habits is inevi- 
table, it remains to be seen who 
will preside over the process and 
how much damage will be done to 
the social fabric before the trans- 
formation is consummated. It is 
necessary for a relatively smooth 
transition that the progressive 
leadership should create a new 
centre of authority to over-match 
the authority of tradition. 


New Authority 


The new centre can be erected 
successfully if two conditions are 
fulfilled. One is preponderance of 
physical power. The foreigners who 
invaded and conauered India were 
able to overcome the authority of 
tradition with overwhelming phy- 
Sical force. They violated the most 

3 sacred beliefs of the people, such as 
kiling cows and eating. beef, but 
they survived because they were 
stronger. The authority of tradi- 
tion was subjugated, for there is no 
resort against superiority of power. 
But the task of the Indian leader- 
ship which tries to modernise 
Indian society is much harder than 
that of a foreign power. While the 
latter left the basic centres of 
_ tradition 


ountered by the modernising 


Indian 
tionately stronger. But it can draw 
on vast sources of internal support 
which, at present, are flowing to 
the forces of communal reaction. 


Combined Qualities 


In order to be accepted by the 
people, to act as the magnetic pole 
which attracts them away from 
the pull of tradition, the new 
authority must prove itself stronger 
in physical force and will power. 
Contrariwise, by giving in to the 
demand for banning cow slaughter 
and enforcing prohibition, the 
secular leadership which inherited 
political power following Indepen- 
dence compromised its authority in 
the eyes of the people. If anyone 
thinks that the force of tradition 
and reaction can be appeased into 
quiescence, he is seriousy mistaken. 
Appeasement of tradition strength- 
ens orthodoxy all along the line. 
Leadership strata are confused and 
demioralised. Progressive social 
forces, become divided and begin to 
devour one another. 


Physical force must be combined 
with superior insight into the pro- 
cess of social change. Progressive 
leadership must understand the 
processes and patterns of social 
change which have gripped the 
country; and it must know the 
goals towards which the change is 
leading. The point is that social 
change in India is bound to be 
paintul and convulsive. In a vast 
country like India, with a deep- 
seated orthodox mentality, the 
change from the agrarian-based 
social order and culture to an in- 
dustrial pattern of culture and 
Society can not be painless or 
smooth. A government unprepared 
and uneguipped to meet the con- 
vulsions is liable to falter from 
crisis to crisis, from one outbreak 
to another. Communal tension and 
riots, linguism, casteism, provin- 
Cialism, are the outward forms of 
social tension which will grow in 
intensity. Social unrest is not acci- 
dental, it is not an aberration, but 


an inherent part of the 
; o 
social change. DE 


Enlightenment is needed to make 
the economic and social transfor- 
mation of Society ranid, to establish 
the pattern of success, to create an 
atmosphere of justice and fairness, 


arangon PrI kapia change cre 
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change. Socialism as pmo ciay 
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real thing. The lukewar Of the 
of dealing with it neither 0r \ M 
the opponents nor ie Messe, 
supporters. Appeasement -S the 
socialists does not satisfy a ant. 
intensifies their insecurity,” but th 
forces them to turn to e 4 
authority for the secure anchor a 
pa 
The Battle res 
Enlightenment must spread i 
self out in popular education and 
technology. There is at Present no ; 
centre of popular scientific educa- m 
tion in the country. The popular h 
press prints regular features on ha 
astrology but none on science for pi 
the citizen. No wonder that obscu- cal 
rantist ideas maintain their hold by 
even on the minds of educated Git 
people. But enlightenment alone is or 
not enough. Knowledge must be to 
allied with a power overwhelming spi 
and uncompromising in essential the 
principles. It must overcome the Go 
authority of tradition by superior sou 
force and superior wisdom. Neither out 
force alone, nor enlightenment of 
alone, but only both together wil wa 
win the battle against reaction and 
for progress vid 
Communalism is the type ‘a 
form of reaction in India. a te 
more intense phase it will ie ins on 
Indian fascism. If it succee a Tep 
will be because of the ae fey 
stupidity of progressive n country: den 
and organisations 1m opl div; 
for there are enough oss, Wt? f to 
India who believe in PIOR igs 
want to see it transformi sma f tot 
prosperous socialist lan * scatter has 
are unorganised oe to erett Mh 
They have not been ab $ gino hac 
centre of progressive a po Ie i o? 
which should be polit ual, i. at 
than social and in Pree ote wy, 
which can exercise oa of a i 
on the idealistic cal 0 reati Was 
country than the Salle mad mits 
Young men WHO Je very reh an 
organisations are ©, move ah cul 
a powerful progress ort ie dey 
To draw them to ť in the ten 
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T HINDUISM IN INDIAN POLITICS— 
f the RSS By J. A. Curran Jr. 
f Pacific Relations, New York, 1951. 

Is Hinduism militant? Curran, despite so titling 

x, offers no explanation. Instead, he takes 
me ey that the phrase, Militant Hinduism, since 
Ws ae on used to mean the R.S.S., is self-explana- 
it has Militant, because the nature of training im- 
ye and the discipline maintained in the R.S.S. 
tie somewhat the procedures followed in the 
na and, Hinduism, since its membership is open 
oly to Hindu males. 

The word militant, in its proper context, means 
involvement, especially, in spiritual warfare. Hinduism, 
while not denying that the R.S.S. aims at the conso- 
dation and promotion of Hinduism, on the other 
hand, refers not merely to a group of persons com- 
prising Hindus only. It is essentially what has been 
called the Sanatana Dharma; and dharma as revealed 
by the scriptures, the Vedas, the Upanishads and the 
Gita. It must not, therefore, be confused with a creed 
or cult. For, it gives itself no name, nor sets itself 
to any sectarian limits; but emphasises only psycho- 
spiritual discipline and self-finding through training 
the mind at all stages of development towards the 
Godward endeavour. The relationship that Curran has 
Sought to establish by coining a catchy phrase, with- 
out looking, even for once, into the nature and content 
of Hinduism, is therefore not only far-fetched but un- 
Warranted too. 


ee rar as the R.S.S. is concerned, the author pro- 
caer A informative account of the organisation in 
nia its history, leadership, crganisational details, 
tical Bene policy and relationship with other poli- 
on oat ie _The information so collected is based 
teports able literature on the subject, including press 
lew RoI personal contact with the members of a 
dents, sae Parties, journalists, businessmen and stu- 
viduals ormation given by the R.S.S., or other in- 
however: and groups that seemed of dubious validity’, 
» has been omitted’. 


Th 
st sty A Started in 1925 with a membership of 
has rown an 500. Inspite of its chequered history, it 
Thich Oum- Smendously. By 1951, the period upto 
haq oE has stretched his study, its níembership 
oma The factors contributing to such 
a eown ieneanaeae according to Curran, were the 
Wan 8 efforts of uslim tension since 1924 and the pion- 
Whee these y its founder, the late Dr. Hedgewar. 
Wag helpeq me no doubt, quite powerful forces 
its pet anothe 2e organisation in its growth, there 
Portance pore compelling and historical in 
Uap Creasin os was the spread of Westernism 
ever “Nd the af old over the Indian elite in parti- 
tena ent, he ddle class in general. The new 
; Sange, a aing with the nineteenth century 
resulted in a sense of urgency 
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amongst the more sincere section of Hindus to organise 
themselves and fight the challenge with a concentrated 
effort rather than independently and loosely. 


Curran fails to take due notice of this compulsion, 
nor has he much to say about it. Yet much has been 
said, and not by Curran alone, against the association 
®f religion with politics. To say so without analysing 
the forces, the channels leading to such an associa- 
tion, is to confuse rather than clarify the issue. The 
Significance of the statement can be better grasped 
by looking into the course of Indian nationalism 
which, in fact, was the first to introduce what we now 
call ‘communal elements in Indian politics’, 

Nationalism and along with it individualism, the 
two most striking features of the last renaissance, had 
thus begun to pervade every sphere of activity, includ- 
ing the religious. The western mould further 
aggravated the situation, and those ‘religious’ naturally 
felt that their genius had been insulted. They, there- 
fore, stood up in revolt. But Indian culture, prior to 
the national struggle, had been another name for In- 
dian riti. With patriotism becoming the new dharma, 
something suited to its genius was, therefore, called 
for. For various reasons the process stopped short of 
the required. Shri Aurobindo’s efforts to spiritualise 
nationalism wound up amidst hostile social forces. 
While withdrawing, he rightly heralded the coming 
age of ethics and power politics as the Gandhian era. 

Gandhi, on his turn, stuck to riti and sought to 
unfold a niti. But the political and social under- 
currents were too strong to allow for a general ac- 
ceptance of his preachings. Even his dharma, non- 
violence, proved nothing more than expediency to his 
followers. Patriotism now began to show the symp- 
toms of the decay of our religious feelings and along 
with it a degeneration of our earlier values. The 
stage was set for religion to stand up on its own. It 
had to penetrate into politics as also other spheres 
of life for resurrecting what it considered ‘morally- 
right’. Such was the background compelling Hedgewar 
as well to cut himself off from the mainstream 
of ‘power-politics’ and plunge into the task of re- 
organising the Hindu community. : 


As a youth, fresh from his college, Hedgewar was, 
for some time, associated with the Indian National 
Congress. But soon, he became dissatisfied with the 
Indian National Congress and the leadership of the 
Congress. The periodic riots between Hindu and Mus- 
lim throughout India which plagued Nagpur, parti- 
cularly during 1924-25, eventually spurred him to start 
the R.S.S. He concentrated on attracting young men ~ 
to his organisation, instilled discipline and loyalty in 
them and constantly expounded his’ philosophy of — 
national’ regeneration. The organisational ability 
and the emotional unity of the R.S.S. as we see 7 
today, is a tribute to his pioneering efforts. ‘He co 
vinced them’, as Curran writes, ‘that with Hindu unit: 


the Hindu Nation would Rai 
‘efforts of the British and Muslims to keep Hindus 
mentally and physically enslaved’. 

The gradual increase of Hindu-Muslim tension, 
especially after 1935, and, as Curran writes, ‘the stri- 
dent demands of the All-India Muslim League for 
special political concessions’, considerably aided the 
R.S.S. to increase its membership. By 1940, at the 
time of his death, Hedgewar was thus able’ to raise 
the membership to about 100,000. Between 1940 and 
1947, when communalism gained distressing propor- 
tions, the R.S.S. attracted national attention. ‘Its 
membership rose 300% during these years.’ Partition 
created an even more favourable atmosphere. Besides 
the emotional attachment that the Hindus now felt 
for the Hindus, the R.S.S. had also rendered ‘invalu- 
able work in protecting many helpless Hindu refugees’. 
It, therefore, came to be regarded as the Hindus’ sa- 
viour and its membership rose to more than 500,000— 
‘9 figure’, claims Curran, ‘Sangh officials have given 
in private conversation’. 

The course of development since then is well 
known. The R.S.S. launched a severe campaign 
against the Government and the Congress. It cul- 
minated in one of the worst tragedies—the assassina- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi. And though Godse had no 
affiliation with the R.S.S., as the trial later showed, 
the organisation was banned and most of its leaders 
were imprisoned. The Home Ministry insisted on re- 
ceiving assurance that if the ban were removed, future 
R.S.S. activities would be harmless. The R.S.S. leaders 
finally submitted a revised constitution, for the first 
time in writing, which helped lift the ban. 


The constitution of the R.S.S. does not outline 
its fundamental policy. It consolidates and brings 
Out in detail the principles of Hedgewar, particularly 
the one which emphasises: ‘Hindusthan is for the 
Windus’. Thus Golwalkar writes: ‘We repeat; in Hin- 
dusthan .. . only those movements are truly National 
as aim at rebuilding, revitalising and emancipating 
from its present stupor, the Hindu Nation ... Those 
only are nationalist patriots ... All others, posing 
to be patriots and wilfully indulging in a course of 
action detrimental to the Hindu Nation, are traitors 

and enemies’. 

Article 3 of the R.S.S. constitution, though 
more legally, gives a shape.to this spirit, Tt Rete 


‘The Aims and Objects of the Sa È 
weld together the diverse groups tate indy 
Samaj (society) and to revitalise and rejuvenate 
the same on the basis of its. . . Dharma and San- 
kriti... (roughly meaning religion and culture), 


that it may achieve an all-sided d 
the Bharatvarsha’, = eae 


Though the aims and obj 
Though the jects are laudable i 
mselves, it may be asked how far the outlook and 
tices of the R.S.S. take it nearer to its objectives? 
sally promoting and revitalising Hindu- 


i of his concern for parliamentary 
e speed; development of an 
fî course, not, interested 
Thus, except for re- 


SGARE Veep foundation ehennai ang eSangeii and rather meanin 


against what he calls ‘militant ang RS feelin 

cacy of a Hindu State’, he has nothing fa adie 
The real import of R.S.S. policies anq oe ther tg ad 
ever, call for a much deeper consideration °° on 
its members and non-members alike. The | both ftom 
take note of the fact that its emotional atta ay ust 


to its objectives is blurred by its intellect Ment 
sion and lack of vision—perspective. ual conty, st 
The ‘Sanatana’ or Hindu Dharma itse] : 
quite a few conceptions which the R.S.S. ies Tejects fal 
viving and regenerating Hinduism. It js we for te. sil 
frequently that one calls oneself a Hindu oe in. ‘ 
cause of a hatred of the Muslims or the Ghee be Fs 
or even the Buddhists; compares Hinduism wie i 
tionalist chauvinism which endows the physical. a cas 
tours and confines of Bharatvarsha with an excl a } as 
sort of sanctity; becomes hysterical through a han | ma 
rendering of India’s past history and; advocates a f sw 
toration of this or that glory or the retribution i | ihe 
some wrong done by some alien invader, By doings) 
Hinduism will, however, not be restored. The Hindus | em 
may be united, strong 2nd capable of crushing anyone f ie 
who raises an aggressive hand. But such unity and i 
strength, unless they are geared to protect the weak fan 
and forgive the repentant, would not restore loy: 
Hinduism. ‘ wait 
Nor will Hinduism be restored by driving the wht 
Muslims out, or by carrying on intensive anti-Pakis- fur 
tani propaganda. The restoration of Hinduism is 4 Loy 
solely dependent upon the restoration of the spirit the 
and vision of Sanatana Dharma. For, without that hay 
spirit and vision, our pride in Hinduism as against tun 
other religions is nothing better than an atavistit casi 
jingoism—a meaningless tale of bloody battles and the 
the superfluous sediment of institutional forms, But Af Dh 
once that spirit and vision is recaptured and reli’ aj w 
duced into the web of our life, our religion, our a i a 


the traditional forms and institutions, will reall 
the meaning which was originally enshrined in them 
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HINDU SOCIETY AT CROSSROADS . © f a 
K. M. Panikkar. Asia Publishing House, -“"~ «ition alth 
This long essay attempts to analyse the CoM me 4 tosi 

of Hindu society in mid-twentieth century m nought f tr 
author maintains that when the British first pindl to 
of social legislation in India, they confused ve the tig 
religion with Hindu social order. They failed $0 ame u f ta 
two as separate institutions and thus the Ken egtl Bm 
stay, that Hindu social institutions Were Ascot if Ma 
part of the Hindu religion. This point of vie 5 org tho, 


tested by the author who states that the § regia p 


Hindus was much abused and an 
of customs were included in Hindu 
should have been weeded out). Laws and © f th 
largely secular and were not a general D4 
gious beliefs. Furthermore, the outst@” 
teristic of Hindu society is the fragmenta” 
feeling, and this is expressed in the in 
Caste and the joint family system. 


in fact based on secular law and customs 
society IS | frequent re-examination with a view to 
it rea ie institutions when necessary. Thus the fore- 


BS not em which is facing Hindu society today is a 
ron nosing of social values. 
reth 


ussing the question of caste, the author 


a n at the theory of Chaturvarnya, or four- 
if. maintains wholly ideologica] and was not based on 
SeS he Brahmins were the only group who con- 
ects fact. d a caste jin conforming to the occupation as 
Te. stitutec py the texts. Such a statement confuses the 
in dictate ect of caste with the economic. Hindu so- 
be- social pa and continues to be, divided into castes. 
ans i ciety einer matter that members of a particular 
na ae eS have not adhered to the economic occupations 
‘on: Be cited by caste laws, when economic pressure 
sive | A it necessary to reject these. Bur caste as a 
Tole i sofa division can not be described as merely 
T } theoretical. 
ro) The joint family, we are told, prevented the 
dws f emergence of the conventional paternalistic family, 
one f le, the small individual family with a loyalty to the 
and f larger community beyond the family. Both the joint 
eak family and the caste, because they demanded all 
tore loyalty, prevented the development of loyalty to the 
à wider community, and obligations to society as a 
the 9 whole. This statement could have been discussed 
ki- further in connection with the idea of Dharma. 


js 4 loyalty to the Dharma, (that is the Social Order), was 
irit f the predominant factor of Hindu social life and may 
hat 4 have produced a feeling for the community, Unfor- 
tunately it was thought of in terms of loyalty to the 


2 Sy 
2 


stle 4} caste alone, this in itself ensuring the well-being of 
and i the community. In addition, the connotation of 
pit if Dharma remained somewhat Static, discussion on this 


to a ec not being encouraged. It came to be regarded 
ind, 3 4 Vague god-given institution, which was neither a 
ire Teality nor was it to be questioned. 


a | The gradual emancipation of Hindu women acts 
pla f ee factor of change. The claims made by 

f tolutionar, inheritance in paternal property is a re- 
By educating» idea. This demand, together with the 

| ĉisting ae women, has assisted in upsetting the 
im È though ws System. The author states that 
The 4 Position dindu Society kept women in a submissive 
git Ht may p Nduism itself gave a high status to women. 
adi tt e suggested here that this was partly due 


l e 
Eoi on- 


h : 
me igi ae existence of a guilt complex regarding 
to BH tica and partly due to the influence of mys- 
ol Ym pla: in whose expressions sexual ritual and 
on i that the ae an important part. It is interesting 
are. oes of Hinduism, Sita, Savitri, Radha, 
? te ubmissi , , 

ted f ssive. 


“Taye 


ea 
alr hor refers to a number of ‘impacts’ which 
Contri 


E3 mi ute W changea Hindu society and which will 
; “thelty as ages Producing a sense of social com- 
BD cha’ ate in mace from a religious community. Among 
any ude the challenge of Communism; the 
tuts The joint rural economy which supports caste 

a tross p tly to an industrial society which 
ane Sation Parallel SOciety—as for instance in the 
of trade unions, in modern means of 


Educational institutions which have’ no 
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caste barriers; the fight between the scientific ap- 
proach and certain irrational Hindu practices: and 
finally the ability to think, which leads to the ques- 


tioning of existing institutions, 


Clearly, Hindu society must change, if Only to 
fight back the challenge presented by all these factors, 
The change can be positive—where the distinction 
between social usage and religious belief is made and 
the latter will remain unaffected to any appreciable 
extent. The negative change can result in the build- 
ing up of a militant, revivalist attitude. It is in its 
final prediction that the author's analysis is not 
wholly convincing. He Suggests that with modern 
values incorporated in the Constitution, the change 
in Hindu society—a conforming to these modern va- 
lues—will occur fairly smoothly. It would appear 
that the most difficult problems have been overcome 
and what remain are mere details. But the last five 
years have shown otherwise. Although legislation has 
been consistent with a positive change, e.g., the Hindu 
Code Bill relating to women’s rights at marriage and 
inheritance, nevertheless social opinion among Hindus 
Seems to be going in the direction of a revivalist atti- 
tude of the less healthy kind, such as the emphasis 
of religion in political life; and this is so particularly 
among the groups that should be working for a posi- 
tive change, the middle-class and the lower middle- 
class, f 


The old forms are not dying but asserting them- 
selves in a new guise. Inter-caste marriage may no 
longer be so great a social sin as it was a generation 
ago. However, block votes given to a particular caste 
in the general elections and appointments made on 
the basis of caste do not imply the abolition of caste, 
but the adaptation of caste to new forms. 

Efforts at Hindu social reforms, from the medie- 
val period onwards, disintegrated into sectarian move- 
ments and generally failed in their orìginal purpose. 
This was largely because there was no national autho- 
rity to legislate changes in social usage. Another rea- 
son was that the economic structure of the country 
favoured existing institutions. Today, we have the ~ 
authority to work through both channels of legal ac- 
tion and economic change. In addition, there are 
far more effective means of social persuasion in the 
radio, cinema, magazines and books. It should be 
possible for Hindu society to avoid precipitating itself 
into an orthodox, revivalist stand. ; 
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REFUGEES—A Study in Changing Pattems _ 

R. N. Saksena. Asia Publishing House, 1961, 
Any scientific inquiry into the attitudes a 
opinions of refugees from West Pakistan is norma 
welcome. More so today, when communal forces 

gathering fresh momentum and communal riots 
vulse this country. A study aimed at gauj 
feelings and sentiments of this refugee pi 


nities in their own rank and file, 
circumstances particularly pertine 


rukul Kangri Collectic 
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financing such a survey and to Dr. Saksena for 


and 
executing the same. 
Unfortunately, the way the research has been con- 


ults crystallized in the book under 


ducted and its res c 
red. One gets the feeling 


review leave much to be desi 
that the book has been just ‘written’, without due 


thought or mature reflection. It has more than its 
quota of facile generalisations and far-fetched con- 
clusions. A careful sifting of data is conspicuously 
absent, while alternative interpretations of the same 
have often been ignored in cavalier fashion. 

Just about the first thing one would like to ask 
the author is the year he initiated this inquiry. It is 
successor to a pilot project undertaken in 1955, but 
the time-lag between the two projects is a subject for 
speculation. A faint hint in one of the opening chap- 
ters makes 1957 a probable year, but one can not be 
certain; and the fact that the book containing -the 
findings of the survey is published in 1961 is clearly 
no pointer to the year of its execution. 

This, however, might be overlooked. What is 
utterly unforgivable is that nowhere in the course 
of the book have absolute data been furnished. This 
survey is one into the ‘changing attitudes of refugees’ 
resident in Dehra Dun and a 10 per cent random 
sample of them, i.e. 854 familles, have been chosen. 
The total refugee population at the above place is 
45,000-—that is, about five members per family. The 
„author mentions in one of the chapters that the joint 
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tri... 
family is fast cfumbling among the ref 
means some of the families are still soinee® Thay 
How many families from the random pe ature 
Sam 


joint’ and how many ‘nuclear’—the Dle 

aai a : ar 
tell us. But this is not all. Dr. Sa S fails ` 
data acording to (1) sex, (2) age as TCE 


twenty-six, between twenty-six and fifty S (beloy 
fifty years) and (3) income-group (less tha and above 
between Rs. 125/- and Rs. 500/-, anq Rey 125). 
above). However, there is no indication of ae an 
number of males and famales; of the poor T actual 
class and the rich; and of the young, the ‘mated 
and the old. The author keeps us in the da €-agey 
about the number of Sikh, Hindu, Pani even 
Frontier refugees that make up his sample. 1 and 


Using the poll-technique of interviewing 
employing open-ended-methods for getting HONN 
tion, two trained investigators interviewed the sam i 
population and pigeon-holed answers into six mais 
categories, viz., Strongly Agreed, Agreed, Strongly 
Disagreed, Disagreed and No Reply. The indifferen; 
category is clearly a nebulous one, Ordinarily, indif- 
ference denotes a don’t care attitude. But, in view 
of the inferences drawn by the author, it appears to 
mean much more or perhaps much less than the same, 
For instance, Dr. Saksena is happy that more re- 
fugees from the present sample than the previous one 
show indifference to the statement: members of my 
family are more difficult to get along with than before, 


GAN 


RS, 


igitized b ji 
says the author, ‘that Wetter adjmments 
Pare are now being made’. Unless the author 


i famil. mistaken in drawing such a conclusion, 

is gross! y answers to the above question denote 

Oe else besides sheer indifference. At another 
1 


cometh saksena points out that refugees who have 

p T nemselves to their fate and given answers 

resigned vein have also been included in the in- 

jn such Be tecory. Very conveniently then, the author 

giteron ter as a hold-all for qualitatively different 
S 


The exactness of the classification 
attitude 


aat much of its research value. 
vi 


Tables take up more than sixty pages of the book. 
e could have been more helpful had the author 
‘ven us a Key to their understanding. As such they 
sae and annoy. For instance, under each head 
Pec male etc.) two columns are shown. One de- 
ae ‘the number of families agreeing or disagreeing 
with a point in question, and just next to it we find 
the percentage of male ar females approving or dis- 
approving the same proposition, What are we to make 
of this jungle of statistics! Does it mean that a cer- 
tain percentage of men or women in a certain number 
of families give their assent or dissent to a statement 
put them? One queries the author, but a sphynx-like 
silence is his only answer. Besides the interview, a 
questionnaire had also been pressed into Service to 
elicit answers and even here the data is presented 
family-wise. Do we presume that the whole family. 
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‘A tube, a tube, my kingdom for a tube’, 
quoted Time-Master Tubophile getting his 
Shakespeare all mixed up. 


‘Listen’, said the coachman. ‘You ain't 
got a kingdom to give and we ain’t got 
a ‘tube’ to travel in...so now we walk, 


Speaks as a unit? Or, are we given to understand 
that the head of the family or some educated member 
thereof has answered for the rest? i 

Some of the questions are rather vague. For in- 
stance, the sample population was asked if ‘the pre- 
sent government is the main cause of thelr miseries’ — 
What miseries is the author contemplating? Again, 
where was the point of asking the below twenty-six 
category if it would ever be possible for them to be 
what they were? A sixteen or seventeen year-old 
person now must have been six or seven at the time of 
migrating to India. What condition, happy or un- 
happy, could he have been in then and what relevance 
can his present have to his undefinable past? Simi- 
larly is it apposite to have asked the refugees what, 
according to them, was the attitude of the people 
of Dehra Dun towards them? ‘The question should 
more properly have been asked of the people of Dehra 
Dun themselves or dropped altogether. 


By and large it appears that the sample popu- 
lation of refugees is not enamoured with our present 
government. Generally speaking it is said to be the 
main cause of their miseries and is held to be too 
weak in dealing with Pakistan. Nor has it done all 
it could have done by way of helping them (refugees) 
and so on. A resentful attitude towards government 
is clearly discernible, says Dr. Saksena, and this is be- 
cause the refugees as a wronged people think they — 
have a claim to more than offered them by our gov- 
ernment. Disregarding all this, the author in his 


even a bicycle to take the ache out of ~ 
travelling. Nothing to take you from 
here to there save a horse...and tha 
too run away. Such is tubeless travelling 
Comforting, though, to think, there i 
my tubular time machine to take me 
back to my own well-tubed time. And 


pigs 


back I'll go after | have seen more of 


‘lounds, Sir’, thundered Time-Master 
Tubophile, still Shakespearean, “you don’t 
have to remind me that this is a tubeless 
land in tubeless times. Full well do l; 
Chairman, Tube Time Inc., know it. Not 
a car, train or plane for conveyance...not 


these tubeless times’. 


“Coachman! forward—Ho !” Ñ 
N 


concluding chapter maintains that the refugees detest 
being called charanarthi and insist they are pursharthi 
(one who believes in self help). He is sure that they 
do not want any charity, never wanted any, but wish 
to stand on their own feet. Very creditable indeed! 
But had this truly been the case should not more 
refugees (particularly of the tender age) have ex- 
pressed indifference to the above propositions indi- 
cating thereby that, government help or no help, they 
have the strength and the determination to take life 
into their own hands and carve a future for them- 
selves? On the contrary, almost everywhere, a consi- 
derable proportion of refugees speak disparagingly of 
government effort. 
Relations between the refugees and the local 
people of Dehra Dun have been examined in another 
chapter. If the refugees are to be assimilated into a 
new society, their attitude towards the local people 
becomes a question or matter of importance. The 
future of the refugees is closely linked with that of 
their neighbours. The more completely they are ac- 
cepted by them, the speedier their rehabilitation and 
the brighter its prospects. However, one look at the 
Tables and all illusions about any significant degree 
of amity between the local people and refugees are 
dispelled, If 18.5 per cent of the refugees do not think 
the Dehra Dun people are hostile, it by no means 
follows that they find them friendly. Friendship and 
hostility are not mutually exclusive terms. Dr. Saksena 
knows that too well of course, and his tables show that 
only 16.3 per cent of the refugees find the local people 
of Dehra Dun to be friendly. Another 15 per cent des- 
eribe them as the ‘normal usual kind’. As against that, 
the rest pronounce them selfish, narrow-minded, un- 
interesting, unaccommodating, unhelpful, hopeless or 
irresponsible. A sizable number (16.6 per cent) are 
quite unconcerned and indifferent to the question. To 
my mind this couldn’t-care-less attitude of the refu- 
gees towards this question does not augur well for 
happy relations between the two peoples in future. 
Fifty-three per cent of the refugees categorically 
deny that the ‘people of U.P. are sympathetic towards 
them’, The author however comes to a quaint con- 
clusion, He asserts that though a slightly higher 
percentage of refugees in the present study, as com- 
pared-with the past one, express disagreement with 
the above view, more people now than before register 
indifference as well. ‘This clearly shows,’ says Dr. 
Saksena, ‘that the responses are not so emphatic now 
as in the previous study. The refugees have become 
more moderate in the expression of their views. It 
may also be noticed that the feeling of being aliens 
and of apathy is less intense if not on the decline’ 
Are not the facts too slender to allow him to rush 
to this happy conclusion?. One gets the feeling that 
the author already had with him a set of attitudes 
and beliefs regarding the refugees, and that he in- 
ferprets data to prove and corroborate his views. 
a Another illustration bearing out the above point 
will not be out of place. The author deems it ‘inter. 
esting’ that more young people below the age of 
_ twenty-six than above show indifference to the Shay 
_ statement viz., `. . . the people of U.P. are ene 
tic towards the refugees’. He is elated over the fact 
that this group registers the lowest percentage of 
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disagreement as eH as agreement with h 
ion. From this a h i j tne 
question a hasty infer ence—‘thig Poing in 


to conclude that there is a greater desire. ads i Ine 
younger people to stand on their legs uae the me 
the local attitude’. Are there not any othes eel of ba 
tions for the above data? Besides, the data p lana. er 
been shrewdly interpreted. Statistics lie itself has ie 
where do we find better proof of it than here 2 i 
true that the below twenty-six category ae is Fi 
lowest percentage of agreement and isaer AA th the 
on the other hand it also expresses the DiE 1S. 
agreement’ and ‘strong disagreement’ too, el pro 
author taken note of that he would Ca the ae 
been more wary of generalising so glibly, Beside me pro 
fugees below the age of twenty-six do not a Te- tha 
greatest indifference to the above statement ae ters 
takenly mentioned by the author. Higher age gr = ran 
record higher indifference to it. lis of 
Apparently this sample of refugee population iş m 
not devoid of caste, communal and such like petty 
loyalties. By and large it is averse to intercaste mar 
riage. It does not even take to marrying into up Ne 
castes economically and educationally at par with it a4 
and, although 47.4 per cent of this population con- H 
demns communal and sectarian organisations, com- a 
munal feeling is not absent in its ranks. This is A 
clearly revealed when their attitude towards the the 
Muslims is elicited. Asked if the latter are ‘respon- net 
sible for all our misery,’ fewer refugees now than isa 
before (as gleaned from the pilot survey) deny the 
statement. In fact, the proportion sky-rockets from 
19.6 to 52 per cent. Again, 74.3 per cent of the refu- 
gees do not approve of ‘Hindus treating Muslims as TH 
Indian citizens without any discrimination’. As to em- D 
ployment opportunities to be offered to Muslims M 
government service 42 per cent of the interviewees bear 
disapprove of the same; here 37.2 per cent remain iN- s0 t 
different and only 19.7 per cent are agreeable, w can 
Dr. Saksena insists that the refugees have no con ruc 
munal hatred for the Muslims. Principally his agt qf she 
ment pivots on the strength (or weakness) of an for 
to the question: Are some Muslims good peor Unp 
many as 65.9 per cent of the refugees answer aha | ee 
affirmative. Hence the author's conclusion :; ksenia 4 a 
is no communal hatred. It may surprise DE ists 2 j 
to learn that some of the most fervid F eople 
the West concede that some negroes are 20° T out ot 
To say that some Muslims are good is tO Pr na Pa 
exceptions. But this line of thinking clearly acts WS Ved 
appeal to the author. He chooses to look ae irmita a 
own way and to interpret them in his own ! e abot’ 
fashion. A particularly disturbing feature o pignet aa 
data is that the youngest age-group shows Jims. poti the 
degree of hostile attitude towards the ea ene ee ton 
Muslim feeling smouldering in the preast o the ag 7 Sty 
who are least likely to have experienc? is info To, 
of communal hatred aroused by Partition | prejt F You 
more dangerous than in that of the oer war w d the 
acquired early in life is hard to eras” F feeling Ei him 
fact, the surest way to fan anti-Muslim S pois” tath 
allow the young to nurse and nurture Man 
seed. a ‘ep 
atu! et i ant 


n 
The author has a chapter On trast disi” 
fugee family life. The joint family 15 


parently cordial relations between family 


i pg 200 prevail. still, dark shadows loom in the 
Us members g Men who allowed economic independ- 
he packgr0 men in the wake of the Partition and mi- 
of ence to TA India grudge them the same now. How 
a- ration 1 who have had a taste of freedom and eco- 
as o women jependence feel about bondage in that 
aS omic 1 now? Do they feel the chains, in 
x aeda į place? Dr. Saksena does not enlighten 
it the paughters, the author informs us, disap- 
ne bs » Ot partners selected for them without their 
he rt approval. So far so good. But do their vocal 
Ve a stations pay off in real lite? The merest fact 
re ie refugees in great number agree that their daugh- 
he bs do not want their hand to be forced is no gua- 
is- rantee of actual freedom allowed them in the choice 
Ins of their mate. Is this a source of friction in the 
family? Does it vitiate parent-child relationship? The 
is author answer's in the language of the Pyramids. 
tty Such is the nature of the book. If it has to be 
aq read by students of sociology or of social problems, it 
|P. should be done with the greatest of caution. It bristles 
i with loopholes and lacuna and the author does not 
M- strengthen his case by the comment in the preface 
m- that ‘in an interview technique of this kind no attempt 
is has been made to determine the margin of error since 
the the investigation is more of a subjective nature’, The 
Ns net result of this pompous stand ana fine phraseology 
ak isa few pages of distilled nonsense. 
om Aban Kapadia 
fu- Š 
as THE NATIONAL CULTURE OF INDIA By 
m- Dr. S. Abid Husain. Asia Publishing House. 
as ae pook exudes the sickly sweet smell of un- 
in i Ree et The views seem to þe held on a leash 
vel “ae ey may not hurt where they should. One 
m- Si n a Dr. Husain for his historical grasp, his 
gi- Af sincerity. is objectivity, above all for his undoubted 
es Wor his ; oe concern for the common good, but not 
| Meee es Either he does not like facing 
ne tiat it is hi acts or he does not see them. But I feel 
ere tman Is idealistic interpretation of incident and 
ena ed Motive which results in his rather rosy colour- 


analysi > 
nalysis of Indian cultural forces. 


Dr, aes 
H Of the ae IS On confident ground in the early part 
not Idus vaa When he. deals with chapters like the 


f Vedic u Hee Culture, the Dravidian Culture and the 
F hy; Badari “Re Atvans, the Schools of Philo- 
ding With ism, Jainism and the Great Hindu Epics, 

What he calls the second confluence, the 
^ fresh anic Hindu Culture when ‘Hinduism, with 


s ; : 

sn i People Gan life and vigour, regained its hold over 
a Wg. Under the «2% interval of comparative subjuga- 
ce) me as ie, impact of Jainism and Buddhism) and 
ce trace i, , CUNdation of a new national culture’. 


a a € in č 
ou these few short chapters the entire reli- 


als 
the, P88sion 

yy aut of the Hindus is credi Í d 
k binge got doe dus is creditable indeed, an 


om tathan 8 a 5 it with feeling. Tt is also clear that he 

Darn tha pauci of a religious consciousness, 
w hapa the inne Spirit of enauiry, and the will to 
a & “ie, 8 ang p > Bature into the service of human 
E hat rationalistic, scientific approach 


ends otherwise as the sign of the dawn 
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of modernism—but the contradictions multiply as 
the book progresses. 


; It is perhaps this intuitive Sympathy with reli- 
slous movements which leads Dr. Husain to the theory 
which he claims to be the main prop of his book, 
that ‘the subtle but Strong thread of unity which runs 
through the multiplicity of her (India’s) life, was not 
woven by stress or pressure of power groups but the 
vision of seers, the vigil of saints. the speculation of 
philosophers and the imagination of poets and artists, 


and that these are the only means which can be used 


to make this national unity wider, stronger and more 
lasting.’ (Emphasis mine). 


If by unity is meant the sense of a vague, amor- 
phous fellow feeling induced by a religion practised in 
common (in this case mainly Hinduism) by a people who 
were otherwise divided into little principalities and 
kingdoms which were forever wrangling amongst each 
other, then yes. But if Dr. Husain means unity in the 
sense of nationhood, and a common national purpose, 
one has to point out that this has come about only 
when allegiance to the State has overridden allegiance 
to religion. In Akbar’s time, for instance, in the 
shape of loyalty to the person of the king; in the 
British period, to the Viceroy as a central guiding 
power and as a representative of the British king or 
queen; and lastly in modern India, to the Constitution, 
to the concepts of democracy, and to a State which 
functions as the instrument of these ideas. Whenever 
this central, areligious authority has weakened, most 
recently when the British left India; and the cur- 
rents of religion have been allowed to rise to the sur- 
face, there is chaos, a threat to civilised behaviour— 
and partition. 


The evolution of culture, says Dr. Husain, is the 
result of the interplay of both the factors—the physi- 
cal environment and metaphysical ideas. He argues 
further that the fact that India’s ‘economic life deve- 
loped on an agricultural pattern’, led to an emphasis 
on ‘the values of peace and constructive activity’ 
rather than those of ‘war and destruction’. Here we 
come to the crux of the matter. No one can deny 
that from the tenth century onwards, beginning with 
the period of ‘the long series of invasions by Muslim 
Turks’ to the collapse of the Mughal dream in 1857 and 
the final ascendence of British influence, the history 
of Indian culture is the history of Hindu-Muslim rela- 
tions. It should have been pertinent to have discus- 
sed, therefore, the impact of Islam in more concrete 
terms than Dr. Husain has done. How did the cus- 
toms that the invaders brought with them affect the 
Hindu way of life? Did not the strong militant ico- 
noclastic mood of Islam strike the Hindu mind—with 
its apparent values of ‘peace and constructive acti- 
vity—at such a sensitive point that it took centuries 
to recover? Was this tremendous initial shock the 
main reason why the Hindus of that period could not 
absorb the Muslim into their fold as easily as they 
had done other hostile forces? 

Surely this requires a theses in itself. But Dr. a 
Husain throws in a casual remark to the effect tha 
it was Islam’s ‘international culture’ which prevented 
it from being absorbed into the texture of pre-Mus 


Indian thought. What about the effect of the prosely- 
tising zeal of the new faith? Dr. Husain is incom- 
parable in his pretty comment: ‘The Hindu converts 
to Islam were at first ostracized by their own people 
put gradually came to be tolerated and served as a 
connecting link between their brothers in blood and 
their brethren in faith.’ In another instance, in 
trying to point out the ‘unity’ of Hindu-Muslim archi- 
tecture, Dr. Husain goes to a desperate extreme of 
naivete: ‘As for the Quwatul-Islam mosque’, he says, 
4¢ was actually built on the site of a Jain temple out 
of its debris’. Really. Where his hope meets reality 
is in the field of music. Here indeed has Hindu-Mus- 

“jim religious ferver achieved that absolute mystic 
Indian unity which the author keeps longing to con- 
firm, somehow, anyhow. 

A book which attempts to cover such dynamic 
questions of Indian history ina mere 227 pages must 
necessarily ride over subtle, connecting links. But can 
you have a survey of any culture without discussing 
the women at all? If they did not play a significant 
enough role themselves, at least those reactions could 
have been discussed which have made them—they 
constitute practically half the population or even more 
of India—what they are now, rigid citadels of preju- 
dice. Dr. Husain’s attempt to deal with Hindu- 
Muslim relations without letting the words ‘hate’ and 
‘prejudice’ enter into his mental processes is a tri- 
umph of faith against fact. That is why it seems odd 
after all the bases of unity that he seeks to establish 
—for admittedly unity did emerge time and again— 
that the net result should have been bloody and ter- 
rible, and a defiant break. It does not follow as the 
logical outcome of his thesis. Neither does he pin- 
point exactly what went wrong. 


It is facile to lay nearly all the blame, as he does, 
at the door of the ‘fire-brand fanatic or the wily 
agent provocateur’. Both the communities have been 
and are responsible for the relations between them. 
j It is best to face the issues squarely and then arrive 
at conclusions. One’s ultimate faith in man and his 
essential goodness need not suffer in the process. Why 
can’t he say boldly now, and we would say it with 
him as a solution for all of India’s present ills: ‘Give 
the Indians—Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs or whatever 
creed they may be—more education, less puja cere- 
monies, a rational premise of intellectual thought 
sporting fields and a hope for the future, and unity 
will come galloping in?’ K ; 


But Dr. Husain feels safe rather in i 
reservations. It is this no doubt which nie he 
Sahitya Akademi Award when his book was first pub- 
lished in 1956 (this is an enlarged revised edition) in 
an English translation. The original in Urdu in thre 

olumes was published even earlier in 1946. The st; ‘le 

f the English translation reflects at times the so ce 

rous e of Urdu, but in eh 

_ Severely, the general pattern has 

- Schoolboy’s textbook manual, a See ae ate 
re, progressing from one eee 
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abridging it so~ 


independent entity, a baby monster bein 


starved or fattened to size. 8 ontinuan, 


‘a 
Uma Vasude pel 
INDIAN SOCIALISM By Dr, Sa E 
Asia Publishing House. 1961, puranen ae 
The declared goal of India is a sociali i 
of society. We do not know how many e Datter the 
or accept it, but as it has not been defn at ol 
pragmatic, not doctrinaire, it can mean a being da 
to all men and command lip service from z things jnd 
and anti-socialists alike. If it is equated to seals no 
Welfare State, it is difficult to object i wan 
in 1961—when there is so much evident misery ie i 
| ri 
Does socialism have different Nationalities Wh it 
the international socialist movement was under i fro 
we saw the eruption of nationai socialism ang ind lysl 
what followed. Now we have an essay on Indian = tior 
cialism, its philosophical foundations, goals, and for 
methods, by a learned author who is well-read, and ea 
well-versed, in the art of argumentation and expres- gre 
sion. But this concept of socialism need not frighten Sp 
anyone either, for there is room in it for all, as long HE 
as they can shed greed and Selfishness, and become a 
trustees. A change of heart can be achieved by ap- a 
pealing to the basic goodness in man, of which we Thi 
see daily examples. The exceptions in human beha- | 
viour must get a chance to become unprofitable, but 


how? -It is old wine in an old bottle. 


The approach is abstract and metaphysical, 
flexible and pragmatic, progressive and revivalist, for 
while it looks ahead to Indian socialism, it also leans 
back on Indian Vedanta. Democracy, the elimination 9) 


of class conflict but not of class, individual freedom | Wor 
in the abstract without the right to work being PA 4 
ranteed and its obligation ensured, equality of OPP! aj tep 


as much as the 
mokslla. 


and intensely 


tunity, 
achievement of artha, 
While religion is a matter of private 


personal faith, and should therefore be spirit opp 
from public and secular affairs. a life rich in spilt awe 
which some call the divine spark and others, He e A Stay 
of man, must get a square deal, after it he Su; 
to be a nightmare. But how long will th ae p tt f 

It is conceded that democracy and soci | ie 
not ends, but means—so that it is not enone interes kan 
assert them. The State is said to have Cate alt = 
other than the general interests of its indy eral 0 nt 


zens. But if there is a conflict between 
individual interests, who is to decide? 


the nature of the State, if it is not to w d0 ed 

an abstract detached entity, and o Ty 
function? These basic questions 4° roa | Net 
and analysed adequately, although Hasses roe 4 
recognises that there is conflict betwee? “ob Le ‘oo = 
economic field. It is also an undisputed o pitter ‘tl q 
that there is acute competition, jeading ode My 
flicts, among individuals, for consume of si 

other objects of enjoyment. ‘The crite the Aig 


I < tencê 
rity is success in the struggle for erisip heap se 
to throw one’s competitors on the S° nd t0 this 
Indian socialist also wants to put am © 


of afai ts to emphasise co-operation, and does not 


ts. He t ‘the edifice of socialism can be built only 
pelieve ue: of the capitalist’. He thinks it possible 
dey the bo ine capitalist from capitalism, and thus 
io isolate skill in industrial entrepreneurship and 
nd, retai s t. It is Nehru himself who has observed 

managemen, the ideas of socialism are gradually in- 
em that a even in the capitalist structure. But, 
and corporate o author, what has been stated about 
ing coriis can not apply to land. ‘The middle man has 

P Paie in agriculture’. 

ya sampurnanand does not want communists to have 

‘a the sole right to represent socialism, which they des- 

nd ribe as a step to communism. He accepts their goals, 

; put not their methods, because ends can be Separated 
hen from means; he accepts some of their historical ana- 
fire, lysis but rejects the primacy of economic determina- 
or ion as it is inconsistent with Vedanta, and he stands 

30- fora mixed economy. The Indian experiment, which 

and both socialists and free enterprisers are watching with 

and great interest, is based on peaceful change by con- 

Gh gent, not compulsion. It is a better approach, but 

ten: if progress needs to be stepped up, to keep our way of 

ong lfe intact, what happens if consent is slow? Sampur- 
mg nanand’s conclusion is that there is no acceptable 
ap alternative to democracy and socialism except fascism. 

x Itis either peace or war, life or death. 

a There is an interesting chapter on imperialism, 
to, where, rightly, great abhorrence is expressed of 
Violence, domination, bloodshed. There is a reference 

ical, A to Hungary and Tibet, which have shaken the con- 

for i stlence of the world. But there is no corresponding 
ans reference to Suez, Algeria, Angola and other parts of 

a ai which have also shaken the conscience of the 

E ane : an even more interesting appendix, which 

the mater, he Congress ideology and programme by 

sh a rely by ene: the basic approach by Nehru, the 
sly J the retort e nician Yudin of the Soviet Union, and 
way if wora, ne map umanand. It may not be the last 
init, portunity tan socialism faces a great challenge and 
pit Way the o Will it accept the challenge, or throw 
asti A stake, if it eer oe Does it realise what is at 

Suarely, ames to face the main problems, fairly and 
are lt fing one © work for their solution boldly? Will 
pt0 Some men Mener for the ‘inequalities which debar 
ai “Ama, Which -o Satisfying their legitimate artha and 
dti hd win Oe are an ugly blot and must be wiped out’, 
and 9 plans worth ae heal ‘the unhealthy society in which 

1 a lances is judged by his profession or his bank 

§ 

a“ 

st E A. K. Banerjee 

an 4 N " Vor 

WY Ps Spee, OF FREEDOM — Pandit Motilal 

a Persh es. Edited by K. M. Panikkar and 


Asia Publishing House. 1961. 


portage of appropriate books on the 
Sabhi Nehru Com and it is regrettable that the 
Mater historien ittee could not bring out a bio- 
a ft cal book, specially when enough 
Collectio, hind by way of letters and speeches. 

n of speeches, this book naturally 
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ntinuity, though the editors, 


suffers from a lack of co 
Pershad, have attempted to 


- K. M. Panikkar and A. 
fll the gaps for the reader. 

The speeches cover a long and eventful period, 
a period of many forceful currents and clashes. The 
early twentieth century was a period of gradual cons- 
titutional reforms. The Montagu-Chelmsford Re- 
forms came, after much gloom and bloodshed (of 
Jallianwala Bagh, etc.) only to disappoint both the 
Congress Party and the Muslim League. And Panditji 
declared; ‘Constitutional reform without free citizen- 
ship is like a rich satin on a dead body. Better to 
breathe God's free air in rags, than to be a corpse in 
the finest raiment’. Freedom was the breath of Moti- 
lal Nehru’s life and always in his speeches we find 
this passion for freedom; equally sharp was his sen- 

- sibility to injustice conferred on people through 
oppressive laws. His unique and concrete contribu- 
tion was two-fold: a brilliant analysis of the reforms 
being introduced, and support to the Congress Party 
to frame its own demands and its constitution. 

His speeches in the Council and Legislative As- 
sembly touch a variety of subjects, but noteworthy are 
those on public service, the rights of a member, the 
salt tax, the finance bill, Bolshevism, the Simon 
Commission, etc. The Swarajya Party was formed 
with the conviction to fight from within to ‘either 
mend or end legislation’. While the country went on 
with nationwide struggle, Motilal Nehru kept the fire 
purning on the floor of the House, directly and fear- 
lessly creating not only political but also constitutional 
history. - 

The Calcutta Session of Congress, (year, 1928) was 
very significant. In Dr. Sitaramtayya’s words, ‘the 
Calcutta Congress was one of the important sessions 
of the national gathering, in that it was destined to 
show the way to future programmes. It was this im- 
portance that led to the election of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru as its President’. The question was Dominion 
Status or complete independence. The nation was cra- 
ving for freedom. Many differences existed. Motilal 
Nehru’s task was to crystallize and unite the various 
schools of thought. And he declared his views: ‘What 
matters is that Dominion Status involves a very con- 
siderable measure of freedom bordering on complete 

9 independence and is any day preferable to complete 
ae dependence. I am therefore not against an exchange 

' of an abject dependence with whatever measure of 
freedom there is in full Dominion Status if such an 
exchange is offered, but I can not make Dominion 
Status my goal as it has to come from another party 
over whom I have no control. The only way I can 

_ acquire such control is by working in right earnest for 
complete freedom. I know mere bluff will not take me 
far; it is only when complete independence is in 
sight that the party in power will be inclined to nego- 
tiate for something less.’ Here is a mixture of eae 
iplomacy, with the ruling power or within the part: 
and far-sighted leadership; above all, an intense dev Me 

tion to the ultimate cause, a rational proportio i 

idealism and practicality. Bee 

- Communal differences did not exis 

as they do today, but if they were ee 

pcouew as paid. The All-India Parties Conference 


was one such massive attempt. Motilal 

greatly instrumental in framing the Noe TU Wag 
and his views on communalism and rei r 

deep, sympathetic study of the problem 

practised today is, however, the greatest On ag 
force. It puts artificial barriers between ma a aratist 
and prevents the development of A and'man 
operative national life. Not ‘content with ANd. o 
tionary influence on social matters, it has ee Teac 
domain of politics and economics, anq afer the 
aspect of our life. Its association with pole Ever 

been to the good of neither. Religion has nae hag 
graded and politics has sunk into the mire. cas de- 
divorce of one from the other is the only remade 

Congress had a very difficult decision to ane 
had either to accept both the communal solution y It 
Dominion Status, recomended by the Conterence 
without prejudice to its goal of complete independence 
or to scrap the whole scheme. Motilal Nehn, 
was for an independent, realistic outlook. He tog ie 
Congress: | ‘The occasion calls for skilful generalship 
and not academic discussions which take us nowhere 
The nation is knocking at your door—you must onen it 
wide—wide enough to open it for all, or lose your 
rightful place of high command.’ 

One obvious comparison these powerful speeches 
evoke is with the present performance of Indian lead- 
ership, whether Congress or Opposition, However 
changed the circumstances may be, certain basic qua- 
lities of leadership remain unchanged. The achieve- 
ment of political freedom is certainly not secondary 
to freedom from want and poverty, then why this 
bankruptcy of original thought? The opponents oi 
Motilal Nehru throughout felt the element of ‘bigness 
which is now unfortunately replaced by ‘multi-armed 
smallness’. This book will certainly help our political 
leaders, specially the local District ones, as well as the 
students of political studies, in understanding one 0 
the most powerful personalities of the freedom 
struggle. 3 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has described him as ets 
‘Motilal Nehru had an enfranchised mind, see nce, | 
all- prejudices and hospitable to 


; & 
Slon sh 

€ 0 

Religi Ned 


Hindu, Muslim, British. His appearance al pt 
of the ancient Roman Consuls. He had a T° ui 
sence, a lordly manner, and moved throug ne e nad 
on a high plane, dominating every gatherins: of mat: 
not the taint of commonness but a distinction ertur 
ner; under his impressive and seemingly itivity and 
able bearing lay hidden an unusual Sens stro 
remarkable capacity for feeling pain. na 

for was “all forms and degrees Of freet R ghel 
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Machines to produce wealth. But more important, men who can design and 


make machines and run factories. The production of skill. Dunlop have been 


doing this ever since they took on a batch of Calcutta University science graduates 


for their factory at Sahaganj, West Bengal, in 1936. At that time technicians 


from Birmingham supervised all operations. A different story in 1959, however, ` 


when Dunlop opened their second factory at Ambattur, near Madras. Skilled men 
from Sahaganj played the major part in getting Ambattur under way; in charge of 


production there is a man who began life as an operative at Sahaganj. 
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The problem 


THE question which has prompted this 
symposium is: What should be the. role of 
philosophy in the lives of modern Indian men 
and women? A clear answer is not available 
generally. Perhaps we should not even ask 
for a ready-made, uniform, regulation answer. 
Tt should be enough to hope for a ranging of 
Sensitive and intelligent minds around an 
inexhaustible reality, a contest of viewpoints 
in the mirror of discussion, in which the 
judicious reader would perhaps be able to 
recognise profiles of his own thoughts and the 
implications, Accordingly, I shall try to state 
the ‘problem as it appears to me and then 
invite the others to untangle the threads, 


en I survey the ways along which I 
= hope for future achievements in 
nilosophy, I see several. Let me name 

es of Work: Philosophy as inter- 

` Enterprise, as national ‘ideology, as 
authoritative clarification, 
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-~ irl not because he likes her 


as amateur speculation and as 
tion. 


The first conception of Philosophy 
an essentially international king of i 
tive and co-operative inquiry. It makes woe 
sophy something very like science, + Philo- 
course almost no one would like to 
philosophy with science. This js the 
tion of philosophy with which the 
generations of our philosophers are 
sympathy. These people give their 
modern western philosophy not bec 
western, but only because it is mod 
is the reason why they are not eager to 
embrace the types of philosophy traditional in 
the West, such as Platonism or Thomism. 
They will accept only what is genuineiy 
modern, that is, the types of philosophy asso- 
ciated with the progress of science and scien- 
tific civilisation. These people are as good 
nationalists as any other group of Indians, 
But they find the glory of the nation not so 
much in the pious remembrance of great 
ancestors as in the readiness to learn from 
anybody and everybody whatever is in itself 
and universally worth learning. 


Popular educ 


Confuse 
concep. 
Younger 
Most in 
loyalty to 
ause it js 
ern. That 


ee er ee UU orn 


Sm A A ee 


= 


The obvious advantage of this line of work 
is that it mitigates our loneliness. The philo- 
sopher working here is now able to feel a 
self a part of a vast, unique and universa 
movement in human history. He becomes 
one with the forces of science. He recognises 
himself as a missionary, not of one ety 
to another, but of the future to the pie 
of the one world to the isolated and be 
province. Philosophers in other oa in 
become his rivals and colleagues, fe Ss is 
one wide brotherhood. Whatever he aaa 
eXamined and rewarded on a bis rail 
genuinely international level. If ieee 
achieve anything of any worth at a Ane worlds 
be immediately taken over by all 


| This style of philosophizing ae add t0 
real difficulties. There is no rane already 
them imaginary deficiencies. aes 
dealt with the bogey that this, alist. 
sophy is indifferent to natio eaningtl! p 
another instance, it is not very veglect g th 
accuse our younger thinkers of nitions 5 
need to synthesize Indian tral one 2 ma 
those of the West. Nearly aae raditi 
that the Indian and the ee not oe 
Should mingle and that one e future ees 
nate in the Indian culture of t tive $ th ges 
exclusion of the other. Yet crea ove ma" 
can no more be planned than i 
can be arranged. tne # 
] rule that 
cially, a a hib 


Po aes a ea rA ss re) a oT eee eae 


O UN r me h NO A ee 7 7 ed 


EE e OJ eA EN. 


If we accept the genera 
ferent castes should mix a 
Marriages are bound to come. Tp jove to 
minded youth deliberately tee only ? 


Cie One) TF 
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Wh Beet et ed 
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i - caste? However hateful the 
ai ere pears to people, there are not 
caste syste would ban marriages other than 
y a marriages. The genuine and urgent 
inter-caste nthesis should not blind us to the 
need for Seo phies not aimed at a synthesis 
het B least sometimes be good philo- 
may a0 when a man evolves a philosophy, 

ate criterion is, Or ought to be, that 
A be a good, creative philosophy, whe- 
tic or not. 


his i 
++ shou 
ie synthe : 
+ me turn to the genuine difficulties of 

i Ftd of philosophizing. The very first one 
te te trikes me is the imperfect feasibility 
pn S programme. As the situation now 
et ds books and journals from abroad are 
SoN so readily available in this country 
4 they are in the West. Those of our scholars 
who are not lucky enough to be at post- 
graduate departments or in the big cities 
practically have to go without libraries. Even 
the lucky few find it maddeningly difficult to 
get hold of the things they want for consulta- 
tion, Libraries acquire the requisitioned items 
with immense delays and frequent failures. 
It is one of the accepted rules that if only one 
of the members of the department is capable 
of profiting from a publication it should not 
be bought out of the common departmental 
funds. I will not go into the painful details of 
aN all too well-known shortcomings of our 
educational administration. It is not for 
nothing that so many of our research students 
who go abroad for advanced studies do not 
ee Under the existing arrangements 
ose who would compete in research on an 


international level appear almost as Don 
Uixotes, 


The second difficulty is that philosophy is 


Not a speci 2 f: 
A ecial science li 
Sciences, ke any one of the 


Specialist 
IS way. : 3 : 

a ara one of the things we philosophers 
ret 

We have so trange philosophies. In this work 

historians associate with philologists and 


a aus be like them. Another thing 
Specialist pected to do is to interpret the 
relevance ma levements in science in their 
Ih this aa A ordinary, non-specialist people. 
become like as associate with scientists and 
possib] em. And also, we have to study 
Ships Oughts and thei i 

p €ir mutual relation- 


Tn aa context-free, 


> ideal-typic jecti 
cians WOTK we see ypical projections. 


m to imitate mathemati- 


À S mai re simply, we receive our 
ave ought, yor explaining what the sages 
Now at is abet at the Specialists are doing 
i Aty possible to understand. 
distant PEN philosophers of older 
ands, were quite prone to 


mix metaphysics with mathematics, physics, 
biology, psychology or some such special 
science. Moreover they mixed metaphysics 
with not one but with any or all of the special 
sciences. In order to interpret them well we 
should then need to have a good amateur 
knowledge of the relevant sciences, in the 


different stages of the development of those 
sciences. 


Again, in order to explain what the special- 
ists are doing, for example, to point out where 
the limited real worth lies and where an 
illegitimate generalisation beyond the bounds 
of a special science has occurred, we need to 
have some knowledge of a variety of sciences. 
Finally, knowledge of ideal-typical possibi- 
lities presupposes not only a lively imagina- 
tion, but also a rich experience. Whatever- 
else a philosopher may he, he has to have a 
good amateur knowledge of many fields other 
than his own. A philosopher is a versatile 
amateur by profession. 


The third difficulty is that we can not pre- 
tend to be as neutral on practical valuations 
as the scientists are within the limits of their 
profession. We should not overlook the sim- 
ple fact that as versatile amateurs by profes- 
sion we have to dabble in everybody’s busi- 
ness, not only in the work of those who are 
supposed to find out what is there and how 
best to make use of it, of scientists and his- 
torians, but also in the work of those who are 
supposed to know what ought to be and how 
best to bring it about, of doctors, priests, 
marriage or career counsellors, psychologists, 
teachers, artists, literary and art critics, 
editors, news commentators, solicitors, judges, 
legislators and prophets. We have to associate 
with all of them and be like all of them. 
There is no reason why we should suddenly 
find it unacceptable that we philosophers are, 
traditionally, expected to provide not only 
technical advice on conceptual confusions but 
also wise counsel, not only to help people to 
think more efficiently, but also to help them 
to make up their minds. 


To put this in a slightly more passionate 
way, a philosopher need not feel that offering 
wise counsel is too sacred a thing to be done 
in exchange of-a professional income. That 
sentiment is just romantic morality, probably 
reinforced by intellectual cowardice. No one 
is ever paid for the very best things he might 
give. He is only paid for the second best 
things, for routine work, for the bye-products ` 
of his unremunerated search for truth. A 
scientist is, as a class, not paid for pure 
theoretical work. He is paid for tne practical — 


applications derived for machine-making or 


plant-growing. That a minority of scientists 
are paid to’ do pure theoretical research is an 


exception that proves the rule. For long 


, 


experience has made the usefulness of partial 
relaxation from the pressure of utilisation 
clear to administrators. And a critic is, as a 
class, not paid for memorable and masterly 
criticism, but only for that much assessment 
and direction as is immediately of use to the 
readers and the writers. Also, a legislator is, 
as a class, not paid for great and wise law- 
giving, but only for so much tact and justice 
as the people of his constituency are at the 
moment able to appreciate. Thus a philosopher 
is, as a class, not paid salaries and royalties 
for practising pure and great philosophy, but 
only for his competent services in the inter- 
pretation and assessment of ancient, foreign, 
specialist, programmatic or abstractly possible 
thinking. It is no more ridiculous to have a 
paid sage than to have a paid scientist or a 
paid critic or a paid legislator. 


Also, such a pretension is particularly un- 
suitable in the social and historical situation 
for philosophers in present-day India. Our 
situation is very different from that of a 
typical Anglo-American philosopher. In India 
today we are going through a tremendous 
shake-up and change in our opinions and 
valuations, confronting and mixing old and 
new, eastern and western, traditional and 
progressive, democratic and socialist. There 
is no stability, no smooth progress, no com- 
mon acceptance for any important judgment. 
To take one example, even in our universities 
there are people, influential and respectable 
people, who are confirmed believers in astro- 
logy and white magic. Side by side with such 
people one can also find practising commun- 
ists, In a situation like this everything is in 
question and there is no ‘common sense’ or 
‘ordinary language’ which can be appealed 
to and accepted as decisive. It is ‘impossible 
and absurd for us to try to believe with Moore 
that in most fields of human activity all is 
well ‘at least as could reasonably be expect- 
et we De can not afford to take truth as 

only known an 
its right analysis, eile se sols search. to 


The second line of work reali | 
e ; ses th 
for a social and historical E a 
: now, for us in this country, this kind of philo- 
sophy has taken the form of an effort to vindi 
cate our ancestors before a challenging sa 
eae ae We have had to show that 
ur intellectual past was not somethi 
_ ashamed of. Over almost more ee 
A ee Dost brilliant and sincere 
S engag emselves exclusivel 
is job. They have done it wi See 
job. ell, so well that 
ee ae of the twentieth cone 
o z e it as finished. The intellec- 
: do not any more doubt the 
E achievements. More- 


are ao longer diffident 
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bout it. A Sforious bast has been 
both in the eyes of strangers ang - Establishe 
With Radhakrishnan, the attempt °% on 
such an image of the past as atl tore 
nation’s self-respect, has come +, tiy 


and the end. to Perfection 


This is philosophy serving the ; 
providing it with a prophetic a set hy 
an ideology. The philosopher Rs, We, with 
a myth which the nation will acl tO create 
believe and which will inspire ones to 
nate it in its pre-occupations with ra €, fasci. 
destiny. The philosopher is an aasia 
like a poet or a story-teller. My ae 
Plato’s description of the sophist js EA K 
Only I do not agree with his Ae a 
tion of the sophist. This kind of aan 
is certainly describable as a dare 
of deception. For, one has to add much PA 
the resources of the imagination and ca 
resolutions of the will to the fragmentary bits 
of demonstrable knowledge before one a 
produce a clear, complete, meaningful and 
satisfactory picture. But this deception need 
not be any more evil or misleading or dis- 
honest than any art is. In fact, even Plato 
was not so much opposed to deception as to 
the possible irresponsibility or commercial- 
isation of the thing. Ideology or prophecy - 
may have its integrity just as art may have 
its integrity. Its deception is akin to that of 
art and like art, it can at least sometimes be 
described as truthful and great. 


ug- 


In our situation now there seems to be n0 
more scope for this kind of philosophy, unless 
by a radical shift we turn from recollections 
of the past to anticipations of the future, from 
backward prophecy to forward prophecy, from 
the search and assurance of a glory ™ 
time of our ancestors to that of one ™ a 
time of our successors. 

ther things 


It will be better for us to try ° ete 
than those in which we shall have to pone 
with Radhakrishnan and his illustrious P f 
decessors. If we continue in the same : 
business as Radhakrishnan We 
become somewhat belated ane . 
little Radhakrishnans. We could, 
to build on present hints 4 vision pation 
future, an ideal towards which egun to 
should move and indeed has already re the 
advance. We certainly need a ™ n 
future, a myth generating Hope: 


f ractise 
_* The third way of philosophy $ nal 
it like a cult, fully or half privat? “put 1% 


like-mine? y be 


to be shared by the 
Philosophy 


open to the public. at 


extended and wonderfully TePe w ai 
serene praise unto the Lord, 3° 


Bhagwan Das. Or it may be A courant 


mysterious assertion of hop 


: illennium, of the return of 
the coming of f? ke of Truth in manifest 
the gods, ay was for Sri Aurobindo. Or it may 
glory, 3°. n meditative, highly technical, step 
þe a iit and disappearance into the 
py ile Absolute, as it was for Krishna 
indefina Bhattacharya. For this kind of philo- 
Chandr? ilosophizing is the practice of a rite. 
H sop ‘purification and strengthening of the 
e 
0 
i 
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¢ salvation for the soul, a 
e Ennion with the Ultimate, an 
eee on and assertion of faith. If the first 
aen at philosophy is akin to science and the 
ee a akin to art then this style of philosophy 
RE to religion. I wish to make only one 
rant on this style of philosophy. It ob- 
viously fails to appeal to the younger genera- 
tios and therefore if any one chooses to take 
philosophy in this way he will have to accept 
intense loneliness. 


A fourth way is that of taking an external 
authority as one’s final foundation. The free- 
dom of questioning fundamental assumptions 
is surrendered in favour of a freedom to com- 
pete and co-operate in producing technically 
more and more perfect analyses and synthe- 
— ses, reductions and systematisations, rhetoric- 
| ally and pedagogically more and more effec- 


n tive introductions, expositions, catechisms, 
of g applications, handbooks, encyclopaedias. This 
e is to turn philosophy into scholasticism. 
q Scholasticism needs a set of dogma that can 
d be derived from different sources. The source 
no d may be (i) traditional religion, (ii) contem- 
so porary science, or (iii) an organised ortho- 
ns doxy. For the majority of us, traditional 
ym religion means simply that bewildering mix- 
z | ure of Atharva Vedic, Bhagavata, Buddhist, 
fe ‘| Chris aoe Sufi Islamic _and Protestant 
4 Fae Beeson and practices which passes 
f a A induism. Philosophy becomes then 
go I judic empt to rationalise the inherited pre- 
te A ligne and customs by simultaneously or 
e sE Rey reforming and defending them. 
| list an Often Philosophy degenerates into 
l i an advocate’s plea to let Hinduism alone. 
DE ae ae Second source does not yet appear to be 
i E this sitig to us. For, we are not yet in 
o with R So widely or deeply familiar 
Scholastica But in the West a sort of 

the ame -Sm of science is 
TERNA Einstein’s di tee S NEn 
: t0 prove weak iscoveries have been used 
ie ctr; y every possible metaphysical 


n ' 
the p © Sver since 


i thi th : 

es theo ; ey were made. So has 

not Neisenber, aSsociated with the memory of 
Op 


& It is not at all rare to find philo- 


“ie nalysis of th as synthesis of the sciences, 


fol Valigi e sciences ; 
| it 3 » aS explanation of 
o ; ; te88Stions = the Sclences, as fone eS of 
of giclences a mproving the performance of 
the 


: S study of ' : 
Obje GY of the kinds of bein 
cts studied by the sciences or x 
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examination of the types of meaning of the 
vocabulary of the sciences. The successful 
practice of science, its existence and continuity 
and growth and unity, take the place of the 
unchallengeable dogma 


However, the third source is becoming, 
more and more, something to be counted with. 
There are already a few Catholic philosophers 
in this country. And the Catholic Church is 
a growing influence. The influence of the 
Communist Party is of course much greater 
and also faster growing. A fairly large sec- 
tion of our intelligentsia thinks in a set of 
terms provided by communist dogma, even 
though there may not yet be many who 
would be willing to follow the shifting, but 
always infallible, decrees of the Communist 
Party. One can not hope to deal with either 
the present or the future without settling 
accounts with one or the other or both of the 
types of authoritarian philosophy. The signifi- 
cant part of it is that plenty of obviously 
sincere and even sensitive people are among 
the adherents of these philosophies. So one 
can not hope to avoid discussion by any easy, 
casual rejection. 


All the three types of scholasticism are 
blind alleys for a philosopher as I would pre- 
fer him to be. But the first two alleys are 
closed by half-broken walls only, walls over 
which one can stumble into freedom on a 
chance or by not too great an effort. Tradi- 
tional religion is full of inconsistencies which 
generate friction of ideas and fresh thinking. 
Moreover it does not, at least in our time, rule 
out personal remodelling. Science with a 
capital S, may be thought to be one thing. 
Yet the methods used successfully by the 
particular sciences are far too varied to sus- 
tain the illusion of unity in the reality of the 
objects or in the meaning of the statements 
or in the validity of the procedures. Sooner 
or later the scholastic rationalisation is dis-_ 
covered to ke an obstructive burden on the — 
growth and spread of science. Since science 
allows free criticism it becomes difficult to 
refuse to accept such failures. But an organis- ~ 
ed orthodoxy closes up its alley with a very 
strong wall indeed, a wall one can break 
through only at the cost of great mental 
suffering. It does not allow personal remode 
ling or free criticism. It represents, therefore, 
the most consistent type of dogmatic think 
ing and provides the firmest founda 
scholasticism. i SEEN 


A fifth way of philosophers is t 
intelligent and sensitive amate 
professional mastery in som 
philosophy often can n 
ing questions for whi 


own professional 


y 


ilosc _ Every one who tries to under- 
Everio basic principles or the fundamental 
problems of his own life and work becomes 
thereby a philosopher. This sort of philo; 
sophy usually suffers from many technical 
faults which may appear glaring to a profes- 
sional philosopher. But it has two definite 
advantages-over most professional philosophy. 
It belongs to people who are intimately con- 
cerned with practice, with practice more than 
with theory. And such people are much less 
likely than professional philosophers to enter- 
tain theories which reason well but do not 
work well. Secondly, almost everyone 1S a 
philosopher in this amateur sense, but only 
an infinitesimal minority are professional 
philosophers. Thus philosophizing of this 
kind tends to be much more commonly shar- 
able, much more satisfying to the need tu 
communicate with one’s fellows. 


Because of these two advantages amateur 
speculation has always been as equally effec- 
tive, if not sometimes more effective, than 
professional philosophy. We have had amateur 
philosophers whose lives and thoughts have 
become indispensable parts of the history of 
philosophy. In our own recent past the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, the prophet Mahatma 
Gandhi and the statesman Jawaharlal Nehru 
have been quite impressive philosophizers. In 
the recent history of philosophy, the sparse 
comments of Einstein on his own work, and 
the fragmentary essays of Max Weber on his. 
seem to be almost more valuable than many 
of the volumes written by professional philo- 
sophers on the philosophies of physics and 
sociology. In the matter of achieving positive 
insights the professional philosopher has no 
countable advantage over the amateur. 


Moreover, the line of demarcati 

the amateur and the - eee 
meen sharp. Many great philosophers have 
egun as amateurs and only. later emerged as“ 
masters of the profession, Whitehead began 
as a mathematician, Jaspers as a psychiatrist. 
Wittgenstein as an engineer. Many eho 
began and kept up two or more things at the 
same time. Russell, with mathematics, social 
theory and philosophy, is the most jobvious 
example. Even in India, Yaajnavalkya was a 
hartrhari was a gram- 
nkara was an organiser 
Indeed the professional 


y Lastly, there is philosophy as a ; 
ast > J 50 n educat 

d to ordinary people. It is not Ee 

e that there is in this country any 
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widespread understanding or oo 
philosophy, or indeed for any kind F On fop 
sionalised scholarship and research 
should not be deceived by the a ie 
speeches one hears at opening one y 
by the polite protestations at parties ae 

fessional scholar and teacher js treated - 
as a drill-master. He has only to abe Only 
drill his pupils towards public examinati i 
such examinations as he himself hae ions, 
to design or administer. He is, as a TN 
treated as if he were a dishonest oaoa 
always trying to get more, give less, ana 
inferior goods as superior and cheat p a 
least opportunity. In such a context, a ane 
ambitious and enterprising member of ie 
profession does not usually find it worthwhile 
or even possible to become a genuinely accom. 
plished researcher or thinker. He tends to 
prefer to be of a type hcnoured and rewarded 
in our present society. That is to say, he 
becomes only too often an expert showman 
or a shrewd money-maker or a bland adminis. 
trator or a clever politician or an eloquent 
orator or an ‘inspiring’ spiritual guide—and 


or 


that with a vindictive enthusiasm which 
should occasion perhaps less ridicule than 
horror. 


This state of affairs has not been improved 
by the romantic genius-worship so prevalent 
in India today. A genius can do anything. 
He can succeed in spite of all sorts of hind- 
rances and discouragements. He is also quite 
unpredictable. So nothing can be done to 
facilitate the production of geniuses. Since 
all that is really worthwhile only a genius 
can achieve, it follows of course that nothing 
can or need be humanly done to encourage 
any worthwhile achievement. Thus the cult 
of genius-worship turns into a justification fo 
doing nothing. 

But no society, no tradition, no science ha 
ever been made or sustained by 
geniuses alone. They have to depen 
army of well-trained and well-paid in dium- 
and self-respecting people, good, elo 
grade people if you like, for the eva m 
utilisation, conservation and develop™ is 
the work of the rare great geniuses: 0 erty? 
there in India so much intellectual P 
Not because we have not had our £ in the 
rare great geniuses! 
most recent stretch of our intellectu@ fng of 
can be found something like 2 
the growth of a large class of etual Jana 
average experts. The Indian inte set 
scape had been one with a few ee to hav 
among straggling molehills. In Or shall ine 
an impressive mountain-range We tal Hime 
a multitude of not-so-but-still-auite ca 
layan peaks around our Everests: d grow! 
be no continuous accumulation an 


gee of of thought without a plurality 
e 


ar th blems of teach: 
i o the pro - 
This lence Cae is of the second best for 
ing. For 4 best by the second best. As Plato 
very best kind of philosophy, the 
ilosophy produced by geniuses, can 
taught. Nor can the very best type of 
not b sopher be predictably produced. by 
a Pe ped teaching. Even the very best 
protese teaching occurs unplanned and un- 
kind JE The very best things, as the mystics 
wii romantics insist, are beyond every 
a ial arrangement. This should not, how- 
sae be taken as an absolute condemnation 
Parte effort to have social aims and to create 
new social arrangements es: 
The majority of mystics and romantics miss 
: their target and ultimately settle down with 
poor seconds. That is only 2 consequence of 
their common failure to value the good second 
and take that as the social aim. The very best 
is not a social airn at all. Society can only 
work towards the second-best, unless of course 
it would rather have a poor second. 


i new, the 
| i of ph 


These good seconds can not arise or flourish 
if the conditions are too unfavourable. A real 
genius may be able to conquer every un- 
favourable situation. But a good second can 

| do it only to a limited extent. Now the bulk 
| of the profession can only be at best good 
seconds. If an entire profession is not up to 
the standard, then the fault can only be traced 
te a low standard of goodness for the good 
seconds. What happens when our good seconds 
Pon good enough? It is a notorious fact 
the eet in the output of research nor in 
| a eae researchers nor in the spread 
| cann eo eons the laity, are we in this 
| already mee nga the best standards 
ane ih oh elsewhere. This is some- 
Mae ue should hurt our national pride and 
do that 3 (0) something about it. But does it 
nary, e A we tiny minority? Our ordi- 
@ does not ae nan certainly does not care. 
much to eee ecause he has listened too 
a sm and Tomanticism, believes 
Value of geniuses and is not aware of the 


Philosophy op ssional_ philosophy, that is of 
Th 


of the second best kind. 
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Search Sao of its teaching and re- 
finds at the Ordinary educated citizen 
Soph Da © existence of a professional philo- 
£ is he wh ae way of benefit to him. For 
WOuld do aa as to sanction the costs. We 
ne that p Tone about helping him to find 
er Siorts to CODY might be of use to him in 
: ‘Deriences understand and guide his own 
lence bee and actions. He has respect for 
Science enables him to do 
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- ing himself to be irreplaceable. But in writing 


what he badly wants to do, to make correct 
calculations or to breed fine cattle. He will 
have respect for philosophy only when philo- 
sophy enables him to do some other types of 
things he also wants to do, to choose between 
different goods, to deal with good and evil, to 
obtain enduring happiness or to distinguish 
fools and charlatans from those genuinely 
knowledgeable. 


Russell was very wise indeed when he 
decided to address his writings to the common 
people and not merely to his professional 
colleagues. He has exhibited all the typical 
faults (and all the typical virtues) of a popu- 
larizer. He has been muddle-headed in funda- 
mentals, inconsistent in-his teachings, passion- 
ate on the wrong occasions and so on. Yet, for 
all hisdazzling follies, he has been perhaps 
the greatest teacher of philosophy in this 
country. His books have given the taste of 
philosophy to countless young beginners and 
made them converts, if not to the actual prac- 
tice of philosophy, at least to its understanding — 
and appreciation. Had it not been for- Russell : = 
and others who, like him, have been writing te 
for the common people, offering them the best 
products of professional philosophy in a 
language they would understand, philosophy 
would not be enjoying whatever honour and 
facilities it enjoys today. Philosophy certainly 
has aspects in which it is not directly and 
immediately useful to ordinary people. But 
it must also have some aspect in which it 
should be useful to them in an obvious, evi- 
dent way. It will be suicidal for professional — 
philosophers to neglect the job of popular 
education. 

Above all, writing for ordinary people is 
what would give the greatest measure of 
meaning to one’s place and one’s time. In 
writing for an international audience, there 
is a sense of futility which lingers on in the 
midst of appreciation. For; then, the philoso- 
pher has done.something he could have done 
much better had he been living in the U.S.A. 
‘or the U.K. and has never the chance of know- 


for a lay Indian audience he can, justifiably, 
feel himself a possible match for any philoso- — 
pher of any place and any time. As a compe- 
titor in a world-wide game that has its centre 
outside India, a modern Indian philosopher i 
only a very heavily hindered participant. 
as an educator of his people, he has a fr 
and an opportunity equal, if mot superior, 
those enjoyed by others in other places 
other times. If he opts for a repet 
timeless mysticism or for a competition” 
universal process, his place and hi : Wo 
not have that essentiality which they n 
have through his directedne > Bs 

bours here and now. | 
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lnterpreting the old 


. D. SWAMIDASAN 


‘INTERPRETING the old’ appears 
to be a simple and innocuous phrase 
and indeed, the proper task of a 
historian. Just as the statements 
‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon’ or 
‘The Marathas lost the third battle 
of Panipat’ are assertions which a 
scholar would make on being fur- 
nished with the appropriate histo- 
rical evidence, so it might seem 
that the task of interpreting the 
old in philosophy would be, or 
should be, a simple work of object- 
ive scholarship. The old, after all, 
is there—a solid, fixed body of 
ideas or opinions: and all that the 
contemporary philosopher has to do 
is to expound it. 


Let us, however, indulge for a 
moment in a historical flash-back, 
and consider how philosophers 
whose names the passage of time 
has hallowed for us interpreted the 
philosophical ideas that were ‘old’ 
in their day. How, for instance, did 
Sankara and Ramanuja ‘interpret’ 
the Brahma-sutras, the Upanishads, 
or the Bhagavad-Gita? How did 
Aristotle interpret the Platonic and 
other earlier systems? Or Leibniz 
that of the Atomists or of Spinoza? 
Their interpretations—need it be 

; said?—were not mere exegeses, not 
just elucidations of the old but 
Fronciations of the new, that is, of 
Bae as <listinetive philoso- 
Arisiotle, o ankara, Ramanuja, 
worthwhile thi di 

produce iscsi sat 
in the same old di 


>y Point can now be made uit 
e 
simply, and my truism Bee In 


philosophy—at least in philosophy, 
I should say—'the interpretation of 
the old’, ‘the critical exposition of 
past philosophies’ (choose what 
phrase you will) can not be distin- 
guished from the creation or propa: 
gation of the new. The study of 
the history of philosophy is nota 
new recording of ideas recorded 


long ago nor even a deciphering of J 


such records. It is the criticism o 


ideas, their evaluation and appa: 


sal; the revision and displacement 


if possible. And so, the interpre 
of past philosophy, if it 8) i 
deteriorate into more 
history, must always be 
philosophical activity. 
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n itself, except possibly in a 
em a indirect manner, with 
the data and principles of astro- 
nomy. Implicit in this view is the 
idea that philosophical knowledge 
is independent of scientific know- 
ledge and that the progress ot 
science and the development ot 
new scientific conceptions do not 
affect the truths of metaphysics. 
Science, it is asserted, gives us 
knowledge of the merely phenome- 
nal world, of things as they appear 
tous, not of things as they are in 
themselves, of the ultimately Real. 


Philosophical problems are thus 
seen as eternal problems,, unaffected 
by the vagaries of time and cir- 
cumstance; and if philosophical 
mineiples may be discovered they 
eld by their very nature be eter- 
it, Verities. Thus in the sphere of 
ane philosophy—the under- 
2 a rere oF the Universe 

» OF Ought to be, a single 
aa of absolute truth. And in re- 
theo © practical philosophy—the 
are ect or morals there 

0 are absolut 
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cation of such absolute standards 
would be an absolute scepticism. 


The standard histories of philoso- 
phy written towards the end of the 
last and at the beginning of this 
century, the textbooks which adorn 
our libraries, are examples of this 
approach; and this is the point of 
view from which the majority of 
Indian teachers of philosophy ap- 
proach the subject. The philosophies 
of the past are evaluated as intima- 
tions and anticipations of the abso- 
lute truth which the school possesses 
or as failings and fallings from this 
standard. Assuming that one or the 
other system is the repository and 
the touchstone of ultimate wisdom, 
historical interpretation consists in 
showing whether Sankara’s philoso- 
phy, for example, is as adequate or 
satisfactory as Aurobindo’s, or. vice 
versa. 

This is the kind of interpretation 
of the past which leads to the ex- 


pounding of Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant, Hegel, ete, as Bradleys 
in the making and the dis- 
missal as worthless of any view 


which does not fit into the neat 
categories of the particular school 
one has espoused. If one accepts the 
view of philosophy as absolute 
knowledge, this is of course inevit- 
able; and that is what I have been 
trying to explain. But to make use 
of such an approach one must be 
pretty sure of one’s own criteria for 
pronouncing judgments and making 
comparisons. And there’s the rub! 


Expressions and Meanings 


Assuming for the nonce that some 
intelligible meaning can be given 
to such expressions as ultimate 
truth, absolute reality, being qua 
being, we should all welcome such 
knowledge if it is forthcoming and 
if it can satisfy any workable crite- 
rion of truth other than thé ‘schola 
mensura’ of its.own dogmatic as- 
sumption. For instance, it would be 
interesting and valuable if some 
way could be discovered of know- 
ing either that the Real is One and 
the Many illusion (Parmenides) or 
that the Real is an eternal flux and 
permanence an illusion, some way 
of deciding between the metaphy- 
Sics of the Charvakas or Democri- 
tus on the one hand and that of the 
Mimansikas or Hegel on the other; 
between Spinoza and, say, Bergson. 
Or again, some criterion which en- 
ables us to say that the Self or 
Brahman is undifferentiated, supra- 
personal and beyond all attributes 
(kevala, advaita, nirguna) along 
with Sankaracharya, or that Brah- 
man is Isvara, the personal God and 
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is not undifferentiated (visishta- 
dvaita) along with Ramanujacharya. 


The problem, mind you, is not 
whether Brahman, Reality, the Ab- 
solute, etc., (whatever these might 
mean) is or is not one or many, 
eternal or changing, trans-personal 
or personal, but of discovering 
what are the rules, methods, crite- 
ria we shall use in setting about to 
establish one or the other view, the 
way we can know which of the 
rival theories is the true one—the 
criteria for distinguishing a true 
assertion from a false one, the rules 
for the playing of our game, for the 
making of our decision. 


Metaphysics 


It would be tedious to repeat here 
the arguments, which are as old as 
Buddhism in India and Sophism in 
the West and have been made com- 
mon knowledge by the Logical 
Positivists in recent times, to show 
that this kind of philosophy—meta- 
physics in the grand manner’ as it 
has been called—is futile. The his- 
tory of traditional metaphysics 
over the last 2,500 years and more 
justifies us in concluding that the 
science of Being qua Being, of Real- 
ity as such, is a pseudo-science like 
astrology or palmistry, and that its 
special problems are pseudo-prob- 
lems to which in very principle no 
solutions are possible. Not that solu- ; 
tions have not yet been found, but Í 
that they can not ever be found= 4 
because no criterion of what would 
be acceptable (or not) as a solution | 
can ever be satisfactorily formulat- 
ed. If this is so—and I should say 
that this does not amount to a 
proof that speculative metaphy- 
sics, the science of the Transcend- 
ent, is impossible, only that many 
men of our age and intellectual 
clime would give it up as, at the 
least, impracticable and vacuous— 
as a tree is known by its fruits, as 
also wisdom is justified of her child- 
ren: so too must the traditional” 
metaphysics and its mode of inter- 
preting the old accept their- doom 
as arbitrary and dogmatic in theory, 
unworkable and presumptious in 
practice. 


If the first view of the nature of” 
philosophy may be summed up a 
knowledge of the Whole, the cogni 
tive understanding of ultimate 
Reality, the second has an 
more ambitious purpose. It aims no 
merely at knowledge, but 
experience, the enjo! 
realisation of the Ultim: 
is self-transcendence, m 
vation, union with the 
yearns for identi 


a 


se Perfect. This experience, it is 
laimed, is a state of absolute Bliss 
in which no problems exist and the 

knower and the known are one. 
Just as the first view is linked with 
the traditional western approach, 
this one is associated with the 
- orthodox Indian view of philosophy. 
The approach, however, is not con- 
fined to Indian philosophers, but 
may be found wherever philosophi- 
cal aims have been subordinated to 
those of religion, e.g. in medieval 
European thought and among a 
host of others whose teachings have 
been popularized by writers like 
Aldous Huxley under the name of 
‘perennial philosophy’. 


The basic tenets of such philoso- 
phies are supposed to be provided 
by the mystical insights, intuitions 
and revelations of the ancient seers. 
These constitute the shruti and 
smriti, the scriptures, whose truth 
can not ever be brought into ques- 
tion but must be accepted as funda- 
mental. The task of the intellectual 
or the teacher would only be that 
of translating these visions of the 
Infinite into the finite language of 
reason for the benefit of neophytes, 

and to provide such logical support 
as is possible for the truths reveal- 
ed to and by the sages. 


_ Logic is indeed appealed to, but 
only in a secondary function. For 
mere logic, it is asserted, can not 
~ establish the validity of these first 
"principles, nor can reason penetrate 
into the truth of these mysteries. 
The logic, if logic it is to be called, 
would be the ‘logic of the Infinite-— 
_ which transcends the finite logic of 
reason. Knowledge by itself is not 
enough, it is only a stepping-stone. 
Ultimately, it is the experience 
alone that matters. The experience 
of course, is infallible, and there are 
“no criteria for its validity. But in 
S state of unitive experience no 
criteria of any kind would be need. 
, for there would be no problems 

yt any sort—only a state of pure 
-onsciousness, identity with abso- 
lute Existence, enjoyment of un- 

ted Bliss: sat, cit, ananda. 
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mentals from that of the first view. 
But over and above this, the task 
of the interpreter will be seen as 
that of a guru, of one who initiates 
the disciple, one who utters the 
mantra, the preacher who produces 
the convert. The business, of the 
philosopher would be to initiate the 
disciple into the esoteric wisdom of 
the past, to awaken the philosophi- 
cal urge, to stimulate the nisus to- 
wards the Infinite. Such an approach 
cultivates towards past orthodoxy 
the attitude of reverent humility 
and submissive worship. It treats 
the doctrines of the past which are 
considered acceptable as mysteries, 
sacred, profound and unquestion- 
able, while it condemns all others 
as profane and blasphemous here- 
sies. In practice it will seek by any 
available method to lull the critical 
reason in its disciples and to instil 
in them the attitude of faith. 
Among its exponents it numbers in- 
dividuals. whose stock-in-trade are 
obscurantism anda frothy high- 
falutin rhetoric. It is not clear 
whom they delude more—them- 
selves or others. 


Museum Piece 


One might have hoped that this 
view of the function of philosophy 
had been set aside long ago and 
by now become a museum piece. 
Unfortunately, this is not so; and 
instead of being allowed to die a 
natural death it has been receiving 
artificial respiration at the hands 
of those who trade on the curios of 
culture. It is being preserved for 
exhibition to tourists and for ex- 
port via cultural delegations and 
exchange professors’. It seems to 
serve the motives of several. Poli- 
ticians and chauvinists of all kinds 
the semi-literate culture-mongers, 
the intellectually bankrupt living 
off the dole which the past provides 
wall these have their place in the 
a eme. It 1s one of the few success- 
tut community projects of our time 
and can take one a long way. ; 
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faced with the problem of scientifc dli 
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It would no doubt offend the 
devout to interpret the Bhagavad- 
Gita as offering a transcendental 
rationale for an unequal and moral- 
ly revolting social system, as a 
metaphysical underwriting of an 
| iniquitous social order, and of thus 
seeking to perpetuate it; or to point 
| out that even today the putrified 
} Woliferations of the same social 
| structure can be, and are given a 
Pseudo-intellectual defence in terms 
of the teachings of the Gita. Much 
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limbo of the primitive and the obso- 
lete, the philosopher need shed no 
tears over the loss of ancient tradi- 
tions and culture. In India today I 
for one certainly think that inter- 
preting the old must also lead to 
undermining it. Exposition will 
often enough result in exposure. 


Precise Relationships 


The historian might, for instance, 
be interested to discover more pre- 
cisely the relation between the phi- 
Josophical outlook of the Vedanta, 
a metaphysical, religious and ethi- 
cal system which proclaimed that 
All is One, Aham Brahmasmi, Tat 
tvam asi, and the social outlook 
which at the same time perpetrated 
and justified a social order in which 
millions of human beings were con- 
demned to hereditary serfdom, to 
ignorance, poverty and spiritual 
blight, and assigned a level of exist- 
ence more degrading than that of 
dumb brutes. Analysis, clarification, 
criticism, these will almost certainly 
lead to revision and sometimes to 
rejection. And if certain philosophi- 
cal concepts of the past must be 
consigned to the dunghill of ideas 
which have no value, or have lost 
any value which they might once 
have had, it will be all to the good. 


I should readily agree with Dr. 
Punya Sloka Ray that the philoso- 
pher in India can not, and should 
not even if he can, remain a pure 
academic thinker. The current phi- 
losophical fashion is, I believe, to 
Picture the philosopher as a detach- 
ed analyst and clarifier of concepts. 
His task is philosophical analysis, 
extending perhaps to the acknow- 
ledgment of conceptual frameworks, 
but not so far as to include the 
commendation of a view of life. I 
wonder. It reminds one of the wise- 
crack about contemporary ethics, 
that instead of getting better and 
better it is only becoming meta- and 
meta-. Be that as it may. Right now 
I do not wish to raise the question 
whether the philosopher is intrinsic- 
ally better qualified than others to 
Propound a vision of life. But in 
the circumstances that prevail in 
India, he and other intellectuals 
would be guilty of abdicating a 
moral duty if they chose to be mere 
analysts and clarifiers and rather 
self-consciously refrainéd from the 
task of evaluating the different 
‘conceptual frameworks’ and the 


‘visions of life’ that are competing 
for survival. 


_ It is my personal conviction that, 
Just because the cause of truth 
and progressive ideas is so weak in 
India, it is necessary that the philo- 


o a ees) 


to pronounce 


-service to his country than all the 


ssophical outlook that 
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sopher should take sides and ex- 
press his convictions. In interpret- 
ing the traditional philosophies he 
may thus be called upon not only 
to expound their concepts but also 
judgment and, if 
necessary, to undermine them. He — 

must be prepared to pit his intel 
lectual abilities and his powers of 
persuasion against the forces of 
revivalism that he sees poised 
around him, If in so doing he paves 
the way for and ushers in a more _ 
rational and scientific outlook than ~ 
he finds in the historical traditions 
of his land, his is a task well done: 
and he will have done a greater 


loud-mouthed nationalists of the 
day. 


Just as even in this underdevelup- 
ed country the tractor is slowly but 
surely replacing the plough and the 
automobile pushing out the bullock 
cart, as the atomic reactor and the 
hydel project will replace the dung — 
cake and the bramble wood as 
sources of energy, so must the philo- 
goes with 
science and its technological appli- ~ 
cations supplant that of the Atman- 
Brahman, of mysticism, ritualism, 
and all the credos of ancient ignor- 
ance parading as eternal wisdom. 
Philosophizing 

The study of philosophical history F 
ought, then, to be an education in | 
philosophizing, the imparting of 
philosophical skills which can be 
applied to the problems of our own 
times, and the acquisition of 
techniques which will enable one 
to deal with philosophical perple 
ties, as and when they arise. But in 
the universities of India, this, like 
all other disciplines, is almost entire- 
ly reduced to the memorization and 
reproduction of second-hand, thir 
hand and fourth-hand informatio 
Instead of learning the art of think 
‘Ing, the young are drilled in 
habits of echoing the thoughts 
others or the echoes of the ec 
of the thoughts of others. The s 
dents neither seek, nor find. It i 
all found for them. Only of a fev 
exceptions among the teach 
would the same iintellectu 
moral indictment not apply ev 
more forcibly. Se aia 
I can hardly imagine a | 
university education m shox 
ly calculated to kill all spir 
enquiry and to dead ll 
ity of thou 
character. Hi 
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domi” lisations about an 

Most eae are liable to be 
entire Nevertheless, generali- 
quest often illuminate pro- 
gations. do not too dogmatically 
vided Sio them. Keeping this in 
hold, © ould suggest that there 


mind en three or four dominat- 
which have guided. 


a interests : 

ing a partly given shape to, 
ant emporary Indian philosophical 
coi 

thought. 


There is, to start with, a desire 
to understand the tion o 
Indian thought in a new way. 
Such a desire, it is obvious, is 
based upon a deeply rooted con- 
viction that the traditional wisdom 
of the Vedas, the Upanishads and 
the Gita is invulnerable, combined 
with the hope that this wisdom is 
flexible enough to cope with the 
changing needs and problems cf 
man. 


Rediscovery 


Side by side with the above, 
and supplementing it, is the 
intense, often passionate, interest 
in a rediscovery of the great 
thoughts of this ancient land. 
This process of rediscovery was 
set in motion when the more sensi- 
tive of the English-educated Hindu 
Intellectuals began to be moved 
eee distortions of ignorant 
I missionaries on Indian 
ae There arose a new and 
aon interest in the past, an 
ial se to appreciate the essen- 
ibit pes Hindu religion, to ex- 
ika reasures of the ancient 
ans goatee Systems. The appear- 

$ pa ustrious modern saints in 
and Sea of Sri Ramakrishna 
selfconfiden Vivekananda fostered 

ce. The national move- 
Political freedom both 
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ety hae Ss of this process. 
4 substanti vee. must have been 
ludo ee aid is the progress of 
Wek acies in the itisi 

“sities, , P€An-continental uni- 
Molable a Scientific” method nae 
rin Muller oe to work with. 
ik ited editi ought out the first 
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beyond their own country and its 
tradition and consciously strove 
towards the achievement of a 
synthesis, between ‘the East and 
the West. Much of the work of 
Radhakrishnan is directed towards 
this end; this motive is also present 
in Rabindranath Tagore, Sri Auro- 
bindo and Vinoba Bhave. A his- 
tory of philosophy, eastern and 
western, published under the aus- 
pices of the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, sets before 
itself the explicit aim of pursuing 
the ideal of a world-philosophy. 


Fourthly, these thinkers have 
been extrernely interested in the 
practical consequences of their 


philosophies. In fact, this interest 
has led many of them to their 
thoughts; in others, it has even 
given shape to their ideas. The 
practical consequences aimed at 
range from a resurrection of the 
national self-consciousness to the 
establishment of a better form of 
human society. 


It will immediately be noticed 
that these interests, though they 
are as such laudable, can not by 
themselves assure us about the 
soundness of the theoretical fun- 
damentals of a system of thought. 
For, the true foundation of philo- 
sophical thought can be laid oniy 
in the spirit of theoretical inquiry. 
Neither patriotism, nor an ennobl- 
ing interest in a land’s ancient 
wisdom, nor even the highly com- 
mendable ideal of thrashing out a 
‘world-philosophy’ which could 
serve as a basis for international 
understanding could by itself gua- 
rantee the soundness of one’s philo- 
sophical thought. This is exactly 
the situation in modern Indian 
thought. The nobility of the philo- 
sophers of this period fills the mind 
with admiration. Combining, as 
they do, a width of mind with a 
passionate interest in the higher 
values of life, they impress us by 
the sheer force of their personal- 
ities: Before the greatness of their 
personalities, the academic intel- 
‘lectuality of lesser thinkers here or 
elsewhere dwindles into insignili- 
cance. 


Value of Inquiry 


Nevertheless, it must be said 
that a good thinker need not be a 
saint, that pure theoretical inquiry 
has its own greatness which must 
be sustained and fostered, that a 
life of thought needs to be dis- 
Passionate and disinterested, that 
mquiry possesses value which is 
in itself sacred. Saying this, it must 
be understood, does not amount to 


bringing down the importance of 
these thinkers. It is only our in- 
tention to emphasise that the age ~ 
of great persons is over; the noble 
work they have done shall remain — 
our spiritual possession and shall 
continue to inspire and influence 
our lives, individual and social. — 
But in the field of thought, we 
need a departure; we need new 
methods, a new spirit of inquiry 
and a new ideal of truth. 


Relation of Tradition 


It has been pointed out that 
the modern Indian thinker has a ` 
deep faith in the tradition and 
that one of his main tasks there- 
fore is to discover the tradition for 
himself and, along with that pro- © 
cess of discovery, to understand it 
in a new way, ie., in a way suit- 
able to cope with the changing 
needs and problems of man. In 
fact, one notices amongst these 
thinkers different degrees of ad- 
justment with, and acquiescence ~ 
in, the tradition. r 


The main stimulus to re-thinking 
has of course come from western 
science, philosophy, political and 
social thought. Generally speaking, 
the attitude has been one of com- 
placency. There are only a few 
amongst these thinkers who have ~ 
clearly recognised the need of go- 
ing beyond that tradition, who— 
though not lacking in their respect 
for all the past wisdom—have seen 
its inadequacy, and who have kept 
their eyes open to the progress 
that the human spirit has been 
recording, in the East or in the 
West, through ceaseless adventures 
and experiences. ae 

The most outspoken amongst the 
few belonging to this group are 
Sri Aurobindo and Vinoba Bhave.* 
In their persons, they represent the ` 
traditional spirituality at its best; 
in their thoughts, they make no 
pretence of not transcending the 
wisdom contained in that tradi: © 
tion. Sri Aurobindo has believed 
the continuous progress mank 
has been recording, in social % 
political experimentations, in 
artistic ventures, in science 4 
civilised institutions. Vino! 
Bhave considers the Vedant 
growing process, paradoxical.t 
it may sound; science and socio! 
amongst others are contribu 
our experience and underst 


Complacency about the tra 
the resolve not only to app 
~* See Vinoba 1 a 
and Self-Knowledge (transla 
edited by J. N. Mohanty), | 


T al that is noble in it—which is a 
- Pae unexceptionable ‘attitude 
= ut also to find in it all that could 
~ be good and admirable (in other 
“words, the attempt to synthesise 
without in the least loosing the tra- 
“ditional ground) has often resulted 
fn a distorted understanding not 
~ only of that ancient tradition but 
‘also of that western thought with 
which it is sought to be adapted. 


At the same time, it must be said 
in all fairness that while many of 
these thinkers wanted only to 
understand the tradition in a new 
way, they have really constructive- 
Ty developed it, and have often 
proved themselves. to be creative 
thinkers of the first rate; such, for 
example, is the case with that acute 


metaphysician, Krishna Chandra 
Bhattacharya. 

Practical Ends 

But we can recognise such 


going beyond the tradition even 
with regard to those practical 
interests which, as has been 

emphasised above, have largely 

inspired modern Indian thought. 

It is generally said, and we 
‘shall not for the moment, chal- 
lenge this opinion, that Indian 
thought has always been practical 
im character, that nothing like pure 
thinking as it developed with the 
Greeks was to be found in ancient 
India. The practical interest of the 
modern Indian intellectual should. 
therefore, be in consonance with 
this general feature of Indian 
thought. And yet, it is precisely 
here that we find new motives com- 
ing into play. 


For, certainly, if ancient Indian 
thought was practical, it was so 
only in the sense of being instru- 
“mental to what came to be called 
“moksha or likeration. When we re- 
member that a largely influential 
chool of thought pinned its faith 
knowledge—pure theoretical 


5 


eration, we begin to suspect that 
these philosophers, the differ- 
ce between theory and practice 
ed to exist in the long run. But, 


Bare dee as the sole means to` Th 


of the term, s 


chain of Karma and from the wheel 
of rebirth! 


Coming now to the practical in- 
terests which dominate modern 
Indian thought, we find | explicity 
altruistic and collectivistic motives 
coming into play. The idea of the 
resurrection of national self-con- 


sciousness, the idea of bringing 
about a better social order and 


greater accord amongst nations, not 
to speak of the idea of developing 
a world-philosophy, are all new and, 
it must be said, owe their origin to 
the impact of western science and 
western thought. 


The most striking feature, how- 
ever, of modern Indian thought 
is what may be called its ‘spirit of 
synthesis’. Beginning with the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda empha- 
sis on the unity of all religions and 
right through Tagore’s invocation 
to the East, and the West to meet 
and Radhakrishnan’s innumerable 
contributions to the study of com- 
parative religion and philosophy, 
this ‘spirit of synthesis’ has come to 
stay as a dominating strain in the 
Indian mind, so that the main butt 
of criticism has remained Rudyard 
Kipling’s unfortunate prophecy, 
‘and never the twain shall meet’. 


To find fault with this noble 
spirit would no doubt be consider- 
ed inexcusable. Nevertheless, the 
Tollowing critical remarks might be 
ventured with a view to highlight- 
ing certain issues which deserve 
ee anon oF ose who think in 
erms o e f i 
it uture of Indian 


First, what is generally c 
the spirit of synthesis’ kA 
more appropriately designated ‘the 
spirit of assimilation’. For, what 
has been attempted is the assimila- 
Hon of nee science and west- 
2 ought to Indi igi 
philosophical and wae ee 


y ; thought. 
e designation REENT RE is 
more appropriate, for the ground- 


work, the basic desi 
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‘Synthesis’ 
c E 
A ‘synthesis’, in the strict sense 
uggests a relationship 
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Secondly, one should distinguish not 
between creative synthesis ai vhe 
merely external synthesis, Th cert 
latter, in its degenerated form i Nya 
called ‘eclecticism’. Without atin logit 
buting this latter vice to any one nolo 
in particular, it is yet necessary. tren 
that we should warn ourselves of ofn 
this danger. Creative synthesis re- A 
quires more than a mere knowledge | binc 
of the elements that are to go into | spir 
the whole; it requires moreover a Cha 
creative mind, a mind capable of ses 
original thinking by which to weld Indi 
the diverse elements into a truly spec 
harmonious whole. It has to be said ther 
that much work on comparative achi 
philosophy done in India tastes of a 
eclecticism, although in some 0 oa 
the thinkers we have discussed, ana 
especially in Sri Aurobindo and it i 
Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya, we an 
also find real creative thinking. in 
gene 
Search for Unity IN 
Thirdly, most of the works g A 
comparative philosophy puis Jndia a 
the different universities a impress aa 
during the last thirty years i the a 
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modern Indian mind to f shutting a 
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achieving solid, though 

chances Sqjate, results. l 
R this spirit of synthesis, 
pinally, with an innate tendency 


bined mad an equally in- 
io general sion for pursuing ae 
grai d sh defy an imei 
jails W glance, has discouraged 
syno: specialisation amongst 
scienti itellectuals. The Indian 


the Mdi has preferred to take 
mea -ad highway of sweeping 
to the z tions synoptic world- 
generalisa ultimately satisfying 

„dgøgments rather than fol- 
Jowing the narrow alleys of ah 
2 finding detail-accumulating and 
pe \lysi sort. It can 
concept-analysing ny ee 
not be argued that such was a ays 
ie state of the Indian mind, ae 
certainly, the Vedic hymns, th 
Nyaya logic, the Buddhist. psycho- 
logies, and the Vedanta phenome- 
nology do bear evidence. to an ex- 
tremely alert and descriptive sort 
of mind. 


And, in our own times, Sri Auro- 
bindo’s pains-taking working out of 
spirttual psychology and Krishna 
Chandra’s laborious logical analy- 
ses confule the contention that the 
Indian mind is incurably of the 
speculative-generalising sort. Now, 
there is no doubt that the synthesis 
achieved by the modern Indian 
intellectual is all the poorer owing 
to this absence of the fact-finding, 
detail-aecumulating and concept- 
analysing sort of investigation. For, 
a only work of this latter sort 
vnich could provide a solid founda- 


lion for intellectual fli 
Seneralising fae flights of the 
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The distinction between theory and 
practice may not be absolute. Theo- 
retical inquiry may be, as a rule, 
conducive to practical interests. But 
what is needed as an indispensable 
condition of inquiry is an attitude 
of abstraction from such practical 
consequences, a self imposed auste- 
rity, a voluntarily cultivated dis- 
interestedness. 

The modern Indian thinker, for 
circumstances that are not of his 
own making, has not been able to 
practise such austerity in a large 
measure. It needs to be emphasis- 
ed that he is not wholly responsible 
for this situation. Even the most 
austere intellectual can not escape 
the influence of the time and society 
to which he belongs and from 
within which he thinks. It would 
not be wholly irrelevant to suggest 
that modern Indian thought flourish- 
ed against the background of the 
rising national  self-consciousness. 
Such a situation inevitably brought 
certain practical issues to the fore- 
front. What was needed were speedy 


solutions, immediately available 
guidance, inspiring ‘Weltanschaun 
gen’. Speculation for its own sake 


must have been considered an idle 
luxury. The time was not appro- 
priate for the realisation of the 
truth that just as a razor needs 
sharpening if it is not to get dull, 
so also does the critical intelligence 
need to be kept awake if it is to 
avoid the risk of succumbing to 
false temptations. 


Academic philosophy in „modern 
India has found itself in the most 
perplexing situation. The budding 
philosopher, the student at an 
Indian university, finds himself in 
the midst of two heterogeneous tra- 
ditions. Most of the courses that he 
takes concern western philosophy. 
He also learns the systems of 
Indian philosophy. He is therefore 
expected to be a knowledgeable per- 
son. But when he comes to think 
for himself, he is left in a state of 
indecision. He does not know how. 
he can think from within his own 
tradition, and yet what could he do 
with all that he has learnt about 
western thought! There has been 
one temporarily satisfying alterna- 
tive: he can take to what is called 
comparative philosophy’. Compara- 
tive philosophy satisfies a certain 
need, but it has not been able, after 
half a century’s work, to stimulate 
the Indian thinker to original crea- 
tive thinking. 


Weight of ‘Vedanta’ 


_ The situation ¿we are describ- 
ing could be illuminated in 
quite another aspect. It is well 


known that the six darsanas of 
India enriched, deepened and enlarg- 
ed themselves through unceasing 
mutual criticism. Coming to modern 
Indian thought, we find however an 
almost exclusive domination of the 
Vedanta which has almost ousted 
the other darsanas from the coun- 
try’s philosophical scene. A few 
take to Nyaya, a system of logical- 
atomism. But there has been no 
major challenge to the Vedanta, 
though there have been at least 
two important reformulations of it 
in the philosophies of Sri Aurobindo 
and Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya. 


We are not saying that the 
Vedanta is not a satisfactory philo- 
sophical position. Our purpose is to 
draw attention to that lack of philo- 
sophical vitality and alertness which 
is, in a large measure, due to an ab- 
sence of internal conflict. The 
weight of the Vedanta hangs heavily 
over the Indian mind. In fact, one 
suspects that the modern Indian 
intellectual’s obsession with the 
Vedanta has turned the Vedanta 
into a platitude. This has meant 
also an inaccurate understanding of 
the Vedanta itself! Let the intend- 
ing Vedantists bear in mind that 
the Vedanta is a growing process, 
that it is in need of ever fresh 
understanding, that one has to move 
up towards it and not to start with 
it as a set of obvious platitudes. 


India and World \ 


Two questions must be rais- 
ed when we think in terms 
of the future of philosophy in 
India. These two are: in what 
sense should future philosophy in 
India remain Indian philosophy? ~ 
Further, in what sense is the idea ` 
of a world-philosophy a desirable 
end and how best could the Indian ~ 
philosophers contribute towards the ~ 
pursuit of this goal? (The first of 
these two questions concerns the 
possibility of any and every ~ 
national philosophy). Here two ex 
tremes should be avoided. On the 
one hand, there is strictly speak: 
nothing called a national philosophy 
(what is so called, being only a 
pseudo-philosophy). There is al 
on the other hand nothing like” 
world-philosophy. Even to : 
a completed system accept: 
all is intrinsically unphilosophi 

There is, however, one sense 
which we could speak — vO 
philosophy: in this sensi 
neither a reality tha 
discovery nor an ide 
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In this sense, philosophizing 1s 
fore important than any national 
terest. But it may also be true 
that the cause of- philosophizing 
would be better served if each tra- 
dition sends its best creative 
houghts to the common forum than 
there were only a dead uniform- 
ity. Thus there is a sense in which 
Indian philosophy can remain 
“Indian without degenerating into 
national chauvinism or merging its 
identity in a mythical world- 
system. 
But can we speak of modern 
Jndian philosophy? For, have not 
the traditional darsanas said all 
that could be said? Why need we 
make new ventures? In reply to 
such a doubt, let us remember 
‘three important considerations: 


First, even to understand that 
tradition, we require new experi- 
ments in thinking. We are to 

understand anew. Understanding 
a thought is re-thinking it. This 
also amounts to re-creating it. 


_ Secondly, a philosophico-histori- 
cal survey of the tradition shows 
that the tradition was never a 
finished and unchangeable whole. 
New traditions were being creat- 
ed, new interpretations were 
being improvised. There is no 
‘reason why that spirit of adven- 
ure should now he sacrificed at 
the altar of traditionalism. 


_ Thirdly, it must not be forgot- 
| that there shall remain a ey 

of problems which the modern 
Indian, thinker would be called 
n to solve in company with 
co-workers from all over the 
world. In his pre-occupation with 
nese problems, he would cease to 
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ther assumption I shall 
E is to the effect that | no 
enquiry is intrinsically better than 
any other. Philosophical inquiry, 
it would seem, becomes more 
yaluable or respectable if it can 
be achieved with the assistance 
of theology or science. Many philo- 
sophers are not prepared to attach 
any value to the pursuit of philoso- 
phy unless it is theologically orient- 
ed. I think we have still to condition 
ourselves so that we may see the 
truth of the assertion that philoso- 
phy is an independent, intellectual 


discipline to be judged on its own 
_ Merit. 


Its assessment should be done on 
the basis of its own achievements, 
Peng out how well or how 
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often the superiority of philosophy 
over science is maintained on the 
ground that science only tells us 
what is true (and that also on a 
lower level) whereas philosophy 
makes us good or at least better 
than what we actually are before 
our philosophical education. 
Science, it is said, only informs us 
of what is, was, or may be the case, 
it gives us knowledge, while philo- 
phy inspires us to do what is good 
and to produce what is beautiful, it 
gives us wisdom. And, the people 
who are not prepared to call a piece 
of knowledge ‘knowledge’ unless it 
provides some inspiration for good 
action, do not hesitate to say that 
science does not even give us real 
knowledge. 


‘Making Better’ 


There are several issues involved 
in this claim, What is claimed is 
not that philosophy is one of the 
enquiries which can make men 
better, but that it is the distinctive 
and unique aim of a philosophical 
enquiry to make men better and it 
can do this work more effectively 
than any other enquiry can. Some- 
times it is even suggested that it is 
the only enquiry which can make 
men really better. ‘Making better’ 
is a highly ambiguous or rather 
multi-vocal phrase. A man’s life 
can be good or made better in 
various senses. Broadly speaking, 
one can lead a morally good life or 
a non-morally good life. Obviously, 
philosophy is said to be able to 
make men morally or spiritually 
better, and not materially better. 


The underlying assumption in all 
this is that philosophy will lose its 
importance if it does not edify, i.e., 
its study ought to improve the 
moral character of man if it-is to 
retain its worth. But it does not 
‘seem to me at all obvious that it 
ought to do this. I do not even see 
any conclusive reason for the belief 
that it will-become less important 
than what it is if it does not. An 
enquiry may remain a very valu- 
able enquiry even if its effects on 
man are morally neutral. Pure 
mathematics or theoretical physics 
do not aim at making men morally 
or spiritually better, still we do not 
recommend that they should not 
be studied. Then why this require- 
ment for philosophy alone? 


Even if a study of philosophy 
leaves the student morally or spi- 
ritually unaffected, it would not 
become ipso facto an undesirable 
pursuit. Of course, it should not 
leave him intellectually unaffected. 
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a sermonizing tone of 


Rather, it is a tautology that an 
intellectual pursuit does not (or 
should not) leave the student intel- 
lectually unchanged. If it does, it is 
not an intellectual pursuit. Also, 
it is certainly true that a morally 
(or spiritually) better man is not 
more qualified simply by virtue of 
his moral excellence to offer a 
sound philosophical theory than 
one who is morally inferior to 
him. A man’s moral worth does 
credit to him, not to his philosophy. 


It does not need to be said that 
the ‘acquisition of moral excellence 
should be encouraged and it would 
be a desirable thing if all philoso- 
phers were morally excellent people. 
I do not say that a philosopher is a 
privileged person who can do with- 
out being moral. But the cultiva- 
tion of moral virtues is not requir- 
ed of him because of his calling as 
a philosopher, nor is it a necessary 
or sufficient condition of gaining 
success in the philosophical pursuit. 
Rather, it is required of him be- 
cause he is a human being; it is 
required not only of him but of 
every human being, whether he is 
a philosopher, scientist, merchant, 
poet, or football player. 


Obligatory for All 


Similarly, making men better, 
morally, spiritually, or even mate- 
rially, is a work so sacred that no- 
body can be exempted from doing | 
it if he is in a position to do it. 
But this again is a sacred work for 
all men simply because they are 
men; it is not sacred or obligatory 
only for a few who belong to a par- 
ticular profession. It does not need 
to be pointed out that professional 
moralists are not good moralists, as ~ 
professional photographers are 
good photographers. Professional © 
photographers are usually better 
than amateur ones, but even this © 
can not be confidently said of pro- 
fessional moralists. 


But let us accept that a philoso- 
pher ought to work for the moral 
betterment of man. It would ce 
tainly be a very desirable thin 
he could. He may even feel flatt 
when he is said to be capable of 
playing such an important ro 
Very often, particularly in India 
the respectable guest who inaugu- 
rates or presides over the gen 
session of a philosophical cont 
ence, makes the pronouncemen 


philosophers alone 
deplorable situation 
the time—and whe 
‘can’ also means tha 


' Certainly, they ought to save the 
~ world if they can. 
" ‘his kind of sermon is usually 
given by those dignitaries who have 
acquired power and prestige in vir- 
tue of their political or - govern- 
mental position, and not necessarily 
in virtue of their philosophical 
attainments. For the time being at 
~ least it may produce a feeling of 
self-importance in the listening 
philosopher; he may forget the 
ordinariness of the kind of work he 
- actually does, or begin to think 
that however ordinary be the work 
he himself does, he in fact belongs 
to the community of those who 
alone are fitted to make the life of 
struggling humanity worth living. 
But every philosopher knows how 
short-lived is this feeling and this 
forgetfulness and how much are his 
philosophical achievements honour- 
ed and prized outside the confer- 
~ ence pandal. 


Dissatisfaction 


On the cther hand, many people 
feel dissatisfied with the work of 
philosophers because, they say, in 
spite of there being so many of 
them in the world, the world is 
going from bad to worse. Many 
= young men, who join philosophy 
_ Classes in the hope that philosophy 
will give them something morally 
and spiritually admirable or some 
‘sort of spiritual wisdom and power, 
feel, after completing their studies, 
as if they have been cheated by 
their teachers, as if the goods 
actually sold to them by philoso- 
= phers are much inferior to those 
_ which they advertised or 


Maybe the disappointment i 
mable, being the result of ae 
ing or requiring a philosopher 
form a task much too difficult 
abilities and equipments he 
es as a philosopher, or a task 
it is not his duty, as a philo- 
er, to perform. Of course, no- 
ames a navigator, or con- 
a bad one, for not 
fly his boat in the 
we did not feel dis- 
_ Einstein’s physics 
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because he could not play well on 
his violin; he was considered, even 
by his violin-master, only to be a 
poor violinist and not, because of 
being that, a poor physicist. 


Knowledge-Giver 


Let us see what a philosopher, as 
a philosopher, does, or 1s expected 
to do, and whether he is specially 
fitted in the virtues of his calling 
to make men morally better. One 
of the accredited functions of philo- 
sophy, according to the traditional 
view, is to give us knowledge of 
reality. That is, philosophy tells us 
what is the nature of reality, what 
the facts are, and thus acquaints us 
with truths about the world. It is 
nowadays doubted whether philo- 
sophy can give us any factual 
knowledge and the consensus of 
opinion is that it can not. But even 
if we accept that it does, it does 
not follow that it is specially fitted 
to be a means of moral betterment. 
Knowledge of reality can be of two 
kinds, according as reality is con- 
ceived to be empirical or non-em- 
pirical. 

It is now high time for philoso- 
phers to realise that it is science 
which alone is capable of yielding 
reliable knowledge of empirical ob- 
jects. It is also well known how 
shaky one’s position becomes when 
„one begins to talk about super- 
sensible objects. But even if we 
accept that philosophy gives us 
knowledge of objects, empirical or 
non-empirical, we shall not place it 
in any privileged position with re- 
gard to its fittingness to make men 
moral. Philosophy as a knowledge- 
giving enquiry will be on a par 
with science (empirical science) 
and therefore no better than the 
latter in this respect. It may be 
worse because the human race has 
now got enough of philosophical ex- 
parlence to realise that when a 
Paaoreoher attempts to give us fac- 

owledge he becomes only a 
pseudo-scientist; he is like one wh 
Wishes to do what a scientist a $ 
wi hont having the necessary Baie: 

which ar i 
one a Scientist. gen a. tomake 
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It is a well-kñown fact that many No 
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been and are being done even now one | 
with some definitely theistic mo pa 
tives. What is done with these rice 
motives will be, rather tautological- oe 
ly, for the sake of God; we may prop! 
call it even divinely inspired, but pher 
there is no guarantee that it wili phet 
also be morally desirable. A theist prop! 
can quite consistently with his tion 
theistic faith lead a morally is to 
wretched life. Thousands of exam: philo 
ples can be cited of theists, very if on 
sincere theists, doing things which one 
will be treated as immoral accol one | 
ing to any standard of morality. i thing 
seems criminal to) meS mak 
thousands of rupees on decoratin soph 
several statues of Goddess Dui nobo 
on the Dusserah day and thenie a 
immerse them in the Ganga: Ty ak 
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Prophetic Power 


No amount of training in oe 
philosophy will be enough to enable 
me to enunciate such principles. 
Their enunciation requires prophe- 
tic vision and not merely philoso- 
| phical acumen. It may be that one 
isa good philosopher as well as a 
prophet, but to be a good philoso- 
pher one does not have to be a pro- 
phet too. To make the possession of 
f prophetic vision a necessary condi- 
| tion for being a good philosopher 
| 'S to make the criterion of good 
thilosophy too stringent. Moreover, 
if one possesses prophetic vision, 
oe can be a good moralist, even if 
m ls not a philosopher or is some- 

mg else. One does not have to 
ae an effort to find better philo- 
ni en Gandhi or Vinoba, yet 
| important 2 = e tremendously 
ole played by them as 
ders and prophets. 
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desires, motives and aspirations, 
powers and inabilities, a good 
acquaintance with the social, econo- 
mic, political, geographical, tech- 
nological, conditions of the people 
to whom the principle is to be 
addressed, a fair assessment of their 
cultural and intellectual maturity, 
etc. Is it not, then, something very 
rare to find one who possesses all 
these accomplishments? 


That is why it is only now and 
then in the history of the world 
that we get a moral (or religious) 
prophet in the form of a Buddha or 
a Christ or a Gandhi. And, if we 
demand a philosopher should have 
these accomplishments we shall 
make him also an equally rare 
being; rather, we shall have to stop 
calling philosophers those of the 
people whom we now accept as phi- 
losophers. 


The second task of making peo- 
ple follow the moral principles is 
equally, if not more, difficult. A 
philosopher, or a prophet, or any- 
body for the matter of that, can 
save the world, if any man can 
save it at all, only by making its 
inhabitants moral, and not by 
merely teaching them the princi- 
ples of morality. If the enunciation 
of principles requires prophetic 
vision, making them operative in 
the everyday lives of men requires 
prophetic powers of persuasion. 
Many times the prophet has to 
change the personality of the man 
whose life he wants to mould ac- 
cording to his principles, as, for 
example, Vinoba Bhave is doing 
with hardened criminals. 


When a philosopher deludes hini- 


‘self into thinking that he has all 


these powers, he may feel elated 
for some time, but in the long run 
frustration and disappointment are 
bound to make him miserable. He 
needs then to be cured of his ills 
by being told, politely but firmly, 
that he alone is responsible for 
what has happened to him. The 
ills are cured when the delusion is 
dissipated. But when a non-philoso- 
pher convicts a philosopher for not 
having these abilities, or makes it 
a requirement of his calling that 
he must have them, I have a feel- 
ing that the philosopher is being 
ill-treated; he is required to pass an 
examination which he can not and 
the passing of which is not pres- 
eribed in his curriculum. 


Intellectual Discipline - 
Philosophy is a purely intellectual 


discipline. though it may not make — 


a man more moral, it does not 
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mean that it does him no good. It 
can very well help him in attaining 
intellectual maturity; it can surely 
give him the refined pleasures born _ 
out of pure intellectual activities. 
The exercise of intellect, like that 
of any bodily function, does contri- ~ 
bute to the happiness of man. But 
from this it does not follow that it 


is pure and simple intellectual gym- 
nastics. 


Philosophy is mainly conceptual 
analysis, an analysis of the logical 
behaviour of concepts. It analyses 
concepts via analysing language, 
and, therefore, though it is a little 
misleading, it may also be called 
the logical analysis of language or 
human discourse, not of any parti- 
cular language but of language or 
human speech in general. It can. 
help us a great deal by doing con- 
ceptual clarifications and removing 
thereby a lot of conceptual confu- 
sions, which may be responsible not ~ 
only for false philosophical theories ` 
but also for objectionable social or 
political practices. 


It can also help us in developing 
an intellectual insight into the in- — 
tricate logic of various types of © 
concepts, thereby making available ~ 
to us a rich treasure of intellectual 
or conceptual tools which we may 
use. as we please, and even if we 
do not, the mere possession of this 
understanding of the logic of con- i 
cepts (or language) is itself an in- 
trinsically valuable acquisition. À 
This is what philosophy can do, ~ 
and if it can at all help us in avert- 
ing a national or international catas- 
trophe, it can do that only via con- 
ceptual analysis. ; 


| 


Philosopher’s Prerogative 


It is curative, preventive and also 
intellectual 


ceptual tools more sharp and effec- 
tive. If intellectual clarity can affeci 
human conduct for the better, p 
losophy can certainly help man 
becoming better and better. 

it should be remembered that it 1: 
conceptual analysis and not mo 
betterment which is the preros 
tive of a philosopher. This fact v 
not frankly accepted by tradit 
philosophers, or they did — 

that it was a fact, maybe, du 
conceptual confusions, and 
quently they thought the 
either super-scientists or mi 
spiritual prophets. 


Sometimes beca 


i d, though in Midia 
philoso many oO 
Pa Hg not all) still seem to think 
that they are working é 
science or have been entrusted with 
the moral or spiritual leadership of 
the world. 


"Unsatisfactory Situation 


The general situation in India at 
‘the present time certainly is not 
very satisfactory, and if philosophy 
“ean do anything to improve it, it 
must. But it can do to modern men 
and women in India what it can 
do to them in any other country. 
As I have already said, it does not 
3 have any. special efficiency for 

~ making them morally better; it is 
only a technique of clarification 
and analysis. A philosopher may 
not be able to formulate moral 
principles or persuade his neigh- 
bours to lead a morally good life, 
- but he can help them in under- 
standing what is involved in being 
moral, or in doing something moral, 
"or in showing to somebody what is 
"moral and what is not; he can tell 
how a moral principle would be- 
" have in human discourse and how 
"it would be related to other moral 

valuations and judgments. 


Such theoretical works may not 
be valueless and perhaps we need 
_ them a great deal in India. It does 

eem to me that conceptual confu- 
sions are responsible at least for 
ome of our ills, and, therefore, 
ilosophical analysis may be of 

. But my feeling is that the real 
ause of our ills is the loss of faith 

the sanctity of moral values. 
ry few people have genuine and 
ere respect for the values of 
and the Zeason is that some- 
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award of reward and punishment 
are superfluous. What we need to- 
day is the restoration of the 
people’s faith not only in the 
intrinsic dignity but also in the 
felicific powers of values like 
justice, honesty, devotion to duty, 
love of knowledge, etc. This 
can be done only by those 
who are in a position to reward 
the sincere worker and punish the 
shirker. A reward does not always 
mean _promotion in service or grant 
of any advance increment; even an 
affectionate pat on the back or a 
gentle smile expressing sincere ad- 
miration may very well enthuse 
a dutiful and able worker. 


I do not think, therefore, that a 
philosopher can do much to im- 
prove the Indian situation. Even 
the conceptual clarification made 
by him may not prove to be very 
useful because the political prac- 
tice in the country is not, in the 
main, good or bad because of its 
good or bad supporting theoretical 
‘structure. If it is not desirable, 
it is because of other factors which 
need not be mentioned here. 


But whatever good philosophy 
can do to man, it is only good 
Philosophy which can do that. If a 
a nation wants to benefit from its 
philosophic knowledge, it must en- 
courage the growth of original, con- 
structive, philosophy. It is my con- 
viction that no nation can thrive 
for long on borrowed thoughts. 
Like individuals, nations can also 
be sickly or healthy; they also live 
well or just continue to exist. In 
order that a nation may live well 
it must have a very rich and ever- 


increasing stock of knowledge 
puanable for its use. (Of nee 


Occasionally borrow from 
others’ Stocks, but after all, a bor- 
Tower will remain a borrower. No 
one can afford to be a life-long 


borrower. Even i 
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true wisdom. 
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Great Dearth 


Unfortunately, at present there 
is a great dearth in India of good 
popularisers of philosophic know- 
ledge and certainly of producers of 
good, i.e., original, constructive, 
philosophy. Most of our men are 
busy in repeating or reproducing 
what has been said either in 
ancient India or the modern West. 
It does not matter much whether 
you reproduce what Sankara said 
or what Bradley or Wittgenstein 
have enunciated.’ In any case you 
will remain a seller of used and 
borrowed goods. 


In order that a nation’s life be 
really rich and enjoyable, its mal 
rial prosperity needs to be supe 
mented with the attainment of i 
tellectual and cultural maturity 
its members. For a good and ie 
perous life of the nation, it DY i 
essential that its members Si 3 
be vigorously engaged 1m of the 
creative work in the fields ties 
arts, science and the huma a 
It is not only a half-truth ans è 
untruth to say that Amerie 
a happy nation simply beca A 
have been given by na 
of material abundante i E 
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The thought-reformer 


DEBIPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA 


I SHOULD like to see our philoso- ideas. One can avoid thi 
pher above all as a responsible choosing the ideal of d ately 
human being with a sense of inducing on oneself a state f cata: 
serious obligation to his fellow lepsy or yoga trance: B a 

humans. The least that is expected well aware, ere nob rare 1S 
of him is a clear awareness of the this ideal were ae rar 
philosophical needs of the people country. just as there 


i i anti-propagandists suc 
and, of course, the honest intention ~ eRe plan bu 


inl to cater to them as best as he can. 
nisi This, I know, would make the cor- 
oins ners of some nice lips curl: “You 


mean.a propagandist? But, then, 
Ray has already discussed his role 
and called it authoritative clarifica- 
tion’. I shall return to this old trick 
of discarding purposiveness in phi- hi 
losophy by abusing it as a kind of $ 

religious fanaticism. : 


To begin with, however, I ha’ 
to confess that I am not particular 
scared by the word propaganda’ 
have frankly no anxiety t 

` away from it. Any philo 
so far as he choose: 
eate his convictions, i 

dist in hi own wa: 


Philoso hy is not even something 
“which Re meant to give you only 
_ temperamental satisfaction. No; 
philosophy is no fun. 


_ Responsibility 
J am afraid I remain old fashion- 
ed enough to take it seriously and 
~ gubmit to Francis Bacon when he 
- says that ‘the improvement of 
' man’s mind and the improvement 
of his lot are one and the same 
thing’. The lot of my countrymen, 
to say the least, is in need of im- 
provement. And hence also their 
minds. And it is here that the philo- 
sopher comes into the picture. Do 
not, please, mock at it as a kind of 
self-imposed intellectual guardian- 
ship of the people; it is in fact the 
question of not evading the basic 
responsibility. 


Can I, for example, really dis- 
own the scenes of famine and com- 
munal carnage that I had to witness 
in my own city and can I really 
swear that the ideas and beliefs of 
the people had nothing to contri- 
bute to these? To be honest, I can 
do neither. I have seen men and 
“women huddled round the gruel 
kitchens, lamenting the sins they 
' must have committed in their pre- 

vious births, which alone could 
~ account for their present sub- 
~ human conditions. As one seriously 
© Concerned with truth and error—- 
~ ight and wrong—a philosopher 
~ would cruelly deceive himself and 
~ his fellow beings if he did not tell 
them that really, the great sin was 

committed by those who preached 
' this theory of Karma—a philoso- 
‘phical theory, mind you—which, 
through the centuries worked to 
_ bring such a slow, sure doom to 
my countrymen. - 

Or, during the communal riots 
_ I saw murder being ennobled with 
~ a divine sanction. How I wish there 
were a Voltaire then to tear all 
he religious humbugs to pieces, It 
is a great pity we had no Vol- 
faire. But it is no less a pity that 
teachers: of philosophy were 
n telling their students’that the 
reatest. glory of Indian philosophy 

its spiritualism. I can not be so 
ous as not to protest against 


F 
J. 


Does all this sound somewhat 
onplace, even banal? But, 


a concrete context, ie, the 
f our country where the 
whelming majority are still 
under the dead weight 
‘superstition. In the cir- 
ces the philosopher’s work, 


ete are discussing the ques- 
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I am afraid, is bound to be less 
spectacular, even humble. He has 
to act primarily in the capacity of 
a thought-reformer. 


‘We receive our salaries’, says 
Ray, ‘for explaining what the sages 
have thought? For me, however, it 
is much more urgent to explain 
what is living and what is dead in 
the thoughts of the sages. Refer- 
ring to what he calls philosophy_as 


-national ideology, Ray says, ‘Til 


now this form of philosophy has 
taken for us in this country the 
form of an effort to vindicate our 
ancestors before a challenging and 
inquisitive West. Over almost more 
than a century many of our most 
brilliant and sincere minds engaged 
themselves exclusively on this job 
They have done it well, so well that 
now in the middle of the twentieth 


_ century we feel able to take it as 


finished’. For me, however, there 
remains a lot to be done, or better 
to be undone, in this direction too. 


Myth Creation 


In trying to show that our intel- 
lectual past is not something to be 
ashamed of, our brilliant and sin- 
cere minds also created myths and 
made wrong evaluations. The typi- 
cal examples are the myths about 
our Vedas and the Upanishads and 
the wearysome exaltation of the 


philosophy of Yajnavalkya-Gauda- ~ 


. pada-Sankara-Sriharsa. - For the 

thought-reformer today the Vedas 
and the Upanishads remain to be 
objectively reviewed, i.e.. to be 
understood and explained in their 
real historical setting. 


And, Radhakrishnan notwith- 
standing, the thought reformer 
tells the people to beware of 
Vedanta: you do not seriously ex- 
pect them to be better agriculturists 


or builders of steel-plants in spite. 


of being fed with the idea that i 
dream and further in see 
sleep one has a better understand- 
ing of reality (Yajnavalkya), or 
that the world never came into 
ene ceudapada); or that it is 
i uct. of .ignora - 
Karg) and ma all ether om 
ces of knowledge b = 
ranted (Sriharsa). Oneal on 
ony let the vast masses of people— 
e peasants and the workers—re- 
main unthinking automatons, leav- 


ing philoso 3 
a N phy to the elite. I am 


for such an attitude. 


7 Ray will not, of cou 
A ourse, ti 
cere of considering the Pees 
phi osophy for the peasants and 


normal ` 


an not have any respect: 


the workers. But he ; 


take into account the 2 os 
ordinary educated cit; ui, 
thinks it is necesa He Bai 
sopher of India today r the Phila ness 
his popular education ha ork for fron 
of which ‘will be suicida; €8lèt inte 
professional philosopher al for the 
disappointing is his und But how [nt 
of the necessity and the erstanding Ti 
of this function of the hilo phil 
op; Zar 
_ The popularisation of phil je 
is necessary, he s Osophy aa 
, ays, beca wor! 
ordinary educated mat aie the him 
impressed with the impos be univ 
philosophy and he needs to hein tory 
impressed because the ‘dough’ fy fore 
the professional philosophe a him: 
after all from him. ‘For it Pe cour 
who has to sanction the cost We futu 
should do something about A wor: 
him to find out that philosoph pron 
might be of use to him in hy | @! 
effort to understand and guide ef ! 
his own experience and action’ h ' 
So it is some kind of salesmanship a 
or public relations. The thought- i 
reformer, too, would look at the H 
work of popular education as one aval 
of the greatest importance, but the fron 
purpose is not to induce the people He 
to back up the professions i È S 
rather, as I have already sadu “en 
help the people to make up tel ae 
mind for right: action. cs 
Again, the advantage of popular tue 
“isation, as Ray conceives it, appeals pres 
to me:to be a kind of defence 16 As 
action. ‘In writing for the int day 
national audience, there 15 a vi 
of futility that lingers on j 
midst of appreciation. For, then, m vai 
philosopher has done something te a 
could have done much beriani UK. ard 
been living in the U.S.A. T Indian liati 
_.. But in writing for a Y feel fing 
audience he can, justifiaby, any now 
himself a possible match “Ty ay J sub 
philosopher of any Plac? i the at Bree 
time’. It is in other WOE wise gen) 
vantage of feeling 5° ik E mo 
among the ignorani, D p nati 
EE of the U. A. and andin nS 
is too wise to be safe +0 trib 
philosopher. ag 
Inferiority ths i s 
But why, I fail to understand ni i a 
, : + nferio: ê 
sense of colonia oe gj and ie i a 
why this awe fra there a e nh 
9 in in Ties tee o ar 
UST the USA. and We incre a i 
raters in philosophy e same ged | ay 
also third raters. Aly ophets "ot yo 
it is true that our phie ore Op A re 
to address themselves per atow ge a 
rnan hanker an Wi A Ys 
people rather The reason t g 
preciation abroað: < safer w o 
ever, is not that it is $ 
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] eage 
ie» ĉj as to contribute to the 


as al experience. 


onal Enterprise 


: to what Ray calls 

This prines Pe international’ en- 
philosophy major advantage, as he 
terprise- it, is that ‘the philosopher 

ve is now able to feel 

f a vast, unique and 

; in human his- 
mniver re becomes one with the 
ae of science. He recognises 
ioral? as a missionary, not of one 
mount to another, but of the 
future to the present, of the one 
world to the isolated and backward 
rovince’. But does he really mean 
all this? 1 wonder. For his catalogue 
of the ‘real difficulties’ in the way 
of this ‘style of philosophizing 
hardly impresses me with serious- 
ness. 

He complains of the imperfect 
availability of books and journals 
from abroad but does not mention 
the linguistic and other difficulties. 
This is obviously because by ‘abroad’ 
he means the Anglo-American 
world. I am, on the contrary, more 
eager to learn from the socialist 
World where alone I can see the 


true missionary of the future to the 
Dresent, 


As Tagore said in his last birth- 
WW, message: ‘I have also been pri- 
won to witness, while in Mos- 
which Russ ae 
ES ia has 
êd in stea 


jnternati 


imperialist 
ane e the welfare of the 
; a to their own national 
ae USS. 2 found a 
au being made to har- 
ities pe eSts of the various 
at are Scattered over 

I saw 


E C re at vastl 
s cas civilisation 
and a ona Progress 


on co-operation and the other on 
exploitation, which have made such 
contrary conditions possible’. 


Another difficulty for this style of 
philosophizing, as Ray puts it, is 
that the philosophers ‘as versatile 
amateurs by profession ... have to 
dabble in everybody’s business, not 
only in the work of those who are 
supposed to find out what is there 
and how best to make use of it, of 
scientists and historians, but also 
in the work of those who are sup- 
posed to know what ought to be and 
how best to bring it about, of doc- 
tors, priests, marriage or career 
counsellors, psychologists, teachers, 
artists, literary and art critics, edi- 
tors, news commentators, solicitors, 
judges, legislators and prophets’. 
The list could certainly be more 
frivolous but perhaps Ray thinks it 
is enough to make a frivolity of phi- 
losophy. As for myself, I would 
rather not run after the marriage 
or career counsellors, news com- 
mentators, solicitors and priests. I 
am eager instead to learn from 
those whom Ray so carefully avoids. 
They are the economists and the 
social scientists. For, they have a 
good deal to tell me about how to 
be a true missionary of the one 
world to the isolated and backward- 
province. 5) 


‘Shortcomings’ 


Ray complains of the ‘shortcom- 
ings of our educational administra- 
tion’. But he understands this main- 
ly in terms of the allocation of 
funds to the different departments. 
I will not deny the difficulties it 
creates. Yet I would prefer to con- 
centrate on the problem which is 
certainly more urgent. It is being 
created by the domination of the 
educational administration by a 
queer combination of traditional: 
prejudice and police report. 


If, for example, you subscribe to 
the rotten old ideas of Advaita 
Vedanta or to the equally rotten 
though recent ideas of the Existen- 
tialists, there is no special difficulty 
in the way of your appointment or 
confirmation as a lecturer in philo- 
sophy. But not so if you are a Marx- 
ist. In other words, a WVedandist 
would be easily entrusted to teach 
philosophy to the younger genera- 


tion but a Marxist would be pre- . 


vented from it. This is frankly fool- 
ish, even dangerous. For, the 
Vedanta, as I have already said, is 
not the philosophy of national re- 
construction while Marxism posi- 
tively is: the one teaches that the 
world is a dream while the other is 


‘the philosophy of the conquest of — 


-is aware of it and is 


nature and the philosophy of human 
harmony based upon plenty. 


_ Fortunately, the strength of Marx- 
ism is growing in our country. Ray 
alarmed: — 
‘plenty of obviously sincere and 
even sensitive people’, he regrets, 
are among its adherents. Patronis- 
ingly enough, he pleads for a sum- 
mary rejection of this philosophy: 
Marxism is the philosophy of or- 
ganised orthodoxy and is as good or 
as bad as that of the Catholic — 
Church. But there is neither clever- 
ness nor novelty about such a criti- 
cism, because it is already defunct — 
and quite dated. About a quarter of 
a century ago, experiments were — 
extensively made in this line to dis- 
card Marxism. And the experiments 
failed. ie 


Marxism Today 


Today Marxism has become too 
palpably strong to be thus shabbily © 
waived away. Hence in recent years 
the devices, subterfuges and critical - 
manoeuvres in the fight against 
Marxism have changed. The atti- 
tude is now one of ‘immanent criti- 
cism’, i.e., the criticism is conducted 
not from outside, from preconceiv- — 
ed anti-Marxist positions, but from 
within, as if from the standpoint of 
Marxism itself. Sartre’s Criticism of 
Dialectical Reason is an excellent 
example. ‘Sartre, in complete cor- 
respondence with the tactics of the © 
“immanent critics” begins with a 
high evaluation of the role of Marx- 
ism in the development of social ~ 
thought. It is impossible not to re- ` 
cognise it, to bypass it, not to take 
into account its contributions, no 
to be guided by its achievements. 
And Sartre is perfectly right when 
he states that all anti-Marxists re- — 
futing the acquisitions of Marxist 
thought do nothing more than make 
hopeless attempts to revive pre 
Marxist ideas. Sartre does not agree 
in believing that Marxism has — 
grown old. On the contrary, his en 
tire criticism of materialistic diale 
tics consists in this that Marxi 
has not yet ripened; not attaine 
spiritual maturity, has been held 
up in the earlier stages of 
growth. Sartre sets himself the tasi 
of overcoming this “stagnation” o 
Marxism discovered by him, a 
unleash its untapped potenti 


This is how the anti-Marxist 
to combat Marxism today ar 


its. growing streng 
able superiority. 
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Tasks 


DEVARAJA 


HAS philosophy any meaning Or 
Ene for the people in gene- 
ral, or is it wholly or, at any rate 
mainly, an affair of the experts? 
The question would not have oc- 
curred at all to ancient thinkers 
such as Socrates and Plato in 
Greece and to Yajnavalkya, 
Buddha, Sankara, etc, in India. 
While philcsophizing, the ancient 
thinkers honestly felt that what 
they were doing was in some sense 
beneficial to all men and women. 
In their philosophical thinking Soc- 
rates and Plato were very much 
concerned with the definition and 
defence of the moral values; and 
the thinkers of ancient India were 
notoriously preoccupied with the 
problems of suffering and salvation. 


However, it would not be true to 
assert that -philosophy in antiquity 
was intended for the ‘masses’. The 
citizenry of Greece, among whom 
Socrates and Plato lived and moved, 
constituted, in contradistinction 
from the barbarian slaves, a culti- 
vated body of people, and we may 
be sure that not all these citizens 
either cared or were considered fit 
for philosophy. In India, too, not 
everybody was regarded as fit to 
receive philosophical instruction: 
philosophies such as the Vedanta 
could be imparted only to the adhi- 
karins or the deserving few. The 
constituents of this fitness were con- 
ceived to be partly moral and partly 
intellectual: detachment towards 
the pleasures of this world and the 
next, the capacity’ to discriminate 
between the eternal and the non- 


eternal, control over the mi 
the senses, etc. ease 


Apart from the gifted minority of 

t ers who create philosophy, and 
the scholars who interpret and ex- 
pound philosophies created by the 
st, philosophy, in our view, is and 
should be intended for the intelli- 
_gentsia who are both participants 
in and spectators of the growing 
wareness, moral and intellectual, 

q A the cultural pro- 


them, come to have į 

of time, practical ime Use 
meanings in the form of tions and 
ventions. Through thes ine ins 
expressing themselves. in te entions, 
gical processes, science ira mmol, 
the lives of all the peoples ences 
ble to civilisation, This conse io 
of science is the most spect 
and constitutes, according to mel 
persons, including business a 
politicians, economists, etc, the sin- 
gle important justification for the 
existence of science. 

However, science has other uses 
and repercussions with respect to 
other persons. To the scientists 
themselves the activity of collect- 
ing and contemplating the relevant 
experimental data with a view to 
unifying them constitutes an excit- 
ing game and occupation which be- 
comes part of their more meaning- 
ful life. As regards the intellectuals 
in general, they tend to build up 
their outlook on life in the light of 
the picture of the world-environ: ` 
ment furnished by science. While 
constituting a form of creative ljiv 7 
ing to the scientist, science acts a 
a stimulant to the thinking of t 
philosopher, and as an autho Fa 
turing the physico-biologica! «mM 4 
ronment for the intelligentsia. . 

Let us now look at 
philosophy in the life o 
mankind. Philosophy, 
tutes an exciting game an 
tion fôr the gifted few 
known as philosophers. 
instead of being conten 
viding materials for 
of an outlook on life an 5 
philosophy seeks to of 
and viewpoints conce tse 
its values fashioned by 


Co 


inf 
of the 
. a J 
gentsia by S ei 
wards and or 
to the world- 
ed as a theatre for titg 
of values. Philosophy» 
not influence the 
masses directly; 
affects their modes. 
jon throug: 
fhe elite who become 
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‘ foung€*Sonallity 


sy Difference 
r DI 
lhe nother difference pervec 
Here eri philosophy may be ne ; 
science oe the creative scientis 
ed. Whi hypothesis or set of hypo- 
takes his ‘ously, the failure of 


ri 
theses very hypothesis does not 


this Or ‘onify a catastrophe or 
generally ee scientific world as 


disaster Gra a catastrophe or dis- 


a whol h hilosophical 
s has a p 5 

ale For), However, the failure of 

c 


i ical world view or atti- 
P eous consequences for 
S ag the entire civilised commu- 
Fa tot excluding the community 
of philosophers. 

The history of civilised man shows 
that the quantum of his felt hap- 
piness is not affected as much by 
the failure of a scientific theory 
holding great practical promise, as 
by the failure of a cherished philo- 
sophy of life. This explains why 
our age is known as an age of crisis 
despite the brilliant successes scor- 
ed by science in almost all the prac- 
tical spheres. 


The above account of the role of 
philosophy in the lives of various 
sections of the community is based 
on certain assumptions as to the 
Nature of philosophy. It is now time 
that these assumptions be brought 


to the surfa a ae 
inet ce and be carefully for 


ntist, the economist may 


= to deal with rj $ 
Objects ich Would ec’ or 
tive to m 


experiences 
interesting 
Mees ¢ c ince such experi- 


Ot persona Part of the hu 
Of the 12S the Study e 


of those ; 
irapa nnan psyche or of Ani 
ihn intereso OT Man which ar 
n themselves 08 and cherishable 
= ? 
Mug; ces grant feature of the ex- 
in iq by phine's of experience 
The quetally ae ~ rae they 
À € sharable. 
the, sciences 
5 in princi- 
istvable, Philosophy. 
zay with f 
v berien acts b 
hich, ins ddr, activities of 
. Mion +o being 


intrinsically interesting and valu- 
able, are such as can be shared and 
enjoyed by all through proper intel- 
lectual discipline or imaginative 
preparation. Examples of such ex- 
periences and/or activities of man 
are the works of art and thought 
treasured by cultured memory, and 
the creative enterprise of the artist 
and the thinker as it expresses it- 
self in contemporary cultural pur- 
suits and adventures. 


In fine, philosophy may be defin- 
ed as the study of the value-beariny 
consciousness of man in so far as 
that consciousness embodies itself 


in public symbols. Philosophy seeks - 


to analyse, interpret and evaluate 
such consciousness. In this import- 
ant sense philosophy may be des- 
cribed as self-knowledge. It is the 
self-awareness of the experiences 
and/or activities of man which con- 
tribute, on a co-operative and shar- 
ed basis, to the excellence and ele- 
vation of his cultural self, i.e., the 
self engaged in the creation and 
realisation of the intrinsic values. 
Variety of Activities 

There is a variety of activities 
which tend to render human per- 
sonality intrinsically valuable. Art 
and morality, religion, various kinds 
of scientific thinking, philosophy 
itself, are some of the more import- 
ant agencies which have shaped 
worthy spirits in historical times. 
However, different communities and 
historical epochs tend to attach 
different degrees of importance to 
the several kinds of excellence and 
to the agencies severally responsi- 
ble for those kinds. Thus in ancient 
India and in Europe, 
middle ages, highest honour was 
accorded to the religious man. In 
contemporary India, the reformer 
and the politician seem to evoke the 
highest regard. In the intellectual 
circles of modern Europe it is the 


man of science and the scientific 


thinker who claims the largest 
share of attention and admiration. 


It has been said that history has 
no subject matter of its own, and 
that it acquires a subject-matter 
by being joined to a particular 
sphere of human life, political, eco- 
nomic, religious, etc., thereby assumi- 
ing the form of political history, 
economic history, etc. A similar 
assertion may be made about philo- 
sophy. Philosophical activity as- 
sumes a specific and definable form 
by being directed on a sector of 
Significant human 
Philosophies of art, morality, reli- 
glon, etc., had existed from early 
times; the discipline called the phi- 


during the “ 


consciousness, — 


losophy of science came into being 
when the activity and achievements 
of science became a major preoccu- 
pation of the modern man particu- 
larly in Europe. 


I shall now seek an answer to the 
question: What should be the role of 
philosophy in the lives of our cout- 
trymen today? What do we expect 
our philosophers to accomplish in 
the new set-up in this country? Are 
there any special problems before 
philosophy in the new India, which 
the new generation of philosophers 
may be called upon to tackle? 


I believe the thinkers and philo- 
sophers in this country today are 
confronted with diverse problems 
of a grave and challenging kind. 
Having inherited a rich and magni- 
ficent legacy of problems and their 
solutions from the past, they find 
themselves face to face with an 
equally rich and magnificent tradi- 
tion, newer and therefore in some 
respects more vital, of modern 
European thought. While our innate. 
conservatism and respect for tradi- 
tion keeps alive among us the sys- 
tems of thought and belief fashion- 
ed in ancient India, European 
thought invades our cultural citadel 
and pervades the very atmosphere 
we breathe with the force and pres- 
tige of a new conquerer. ~ 

In this connection, two phenomena 
of our cultural life deserve special 
notice. First, during the last one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty 
years of our cultural contact with 
the Europeans, we have not heen 
able to produce any thinker com- 
parable in calibre and attainments 
with the more important western 
thinkers. Despite all our just pride 
in our cultural heritage, we have 
failed to produce, not only a Dar- 
win, a Freud or an Einstein, but 
even a Bradley, a Croce, a Russell 
or a Jean Paul Sartre in our midst. 


Two Reactions 


This failure reflects itself in two” 
sorts of reactions, both expressive 
of our deeply felt inferiority com: 
plex. Our reaction consists in 
tendency of a number of our schol- 
ars to always talk about ancient 


justification and use in the cen 
or half century preceding Ini SpE 
dence; it is rapidly bec 
obstacle to the growth of 
phy in the neve In 


acceptance of the l 
pean thought. Both these reactions 
“are inept, the first being escapist 
and reactionary, the second un- 
palanced and immature. Both are 
equally unsuited as backgrounds for 
the emergence of a truly contem- 
porary Indian philosophy with a 
character of its own. 


This leads us to notice the second 
~ phenomenon of cultural life in pre- 
sent day India. While scholars with 
traditional minds, and even some 
social and political leaders, conti- 
nue to appeal to the glorious tradi- 
tion, the values of our life are in 
the process of rapid change and dis- 
integration. All sections of our peo- 
ple, the intelligentsia _ more than 
other classes of men and women, 
the spokesmen of the traditional 
values not excluded, are moving 
= with varying speeds towards mate- 
rialistic secularism. The craving for 
material goods and better standards 
of living is steadily growing, and 
the traditional restraints on the 
Jess noble propensities are getting 
constantly weaker. And this change 
seems to be occurring without any 
enlightenment or regulating influ- 
ence being radiated by any signifi- 
cant ethico-religious or philosophical 
movement in contemporary India. 


Transition 


No force other than philosophy 
can exert the necessary regulative 
influence on the process of transi- 
tion from one set of values and 
_ yaluational standards to another in 
which our country is involved. It 
_ may be affirmed that the typically 

modern philosophy now in vogue in 
the English-speaking countries, i.e., 
= the analytical philosophy, is more 
» or less indifferent to the problem 
of values, wherefrom it follows 
that truly scientific philosophy can 
no more be concerned with axiologi- 


Jatest’ in Euro- 


í estions relating to moral and aes- 
_ thetic values. If that oni 
$ any questions concerning 
terms, such as ‘right and 

, it Coes so solely with a view 

alysing or clarifying their 

meanings. There is no reason, there- 
ore, why philosophy in India should 
ee pe eeue conte pad deviate 
the cne pursued by scienti 
ilosophy in other Poe es 
s our reply is twof 
‘not true that el pile: 


I do not 
= Hat tie ten tg 
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vious exception to the sort of analy- 
tie-scientific philosophy being done 
in England and America. Secondly, 
philosophy in these countries can 
afford for the time being to ignore 
moral and other related issues be- 
cause they have done plenty of 
thinking about these in the recent 
past, and also because they have 
well-established socio-political insti- 
tutions and enlightened traditions 
of justice and fair play among their 
relatively better educated peoples. 


A third reason may be given why 
philosophy in India must pursue a 
course different from the courses 
followed by western philosophical 
traditions. Contemporary India is 
not a phenomenon capable of being 
isolated from the long history and 
varied traditions of this great sub- 
continent. Our experience, as a 
nation, of what constitutes signifi- 
cant life and various degrees of sig- 
nificance has been original and uni- 
que in several respects. We can not 
help being influenced by this expe- 
rience while engaged in our philoso- 
phical deliberations. 


It may not, for instance, be possi- 
tle for us to attach as much im- 
portance to science and the analysis 
of scientific concepts and methods 
as is done in the West. On the con- 
trary, we may find it more reward- 
ing to stress the importance of these 
value-bearing forms of conscious- 
ness with which we are relatively 
better acquainted. In this way, pro- 
ceeding in the light of the more 
thoroughly known of our experi- 
ences as a cultural unit, we may be 
in a position to make contributions 
which are complementary to those 
made by _ western thinkers. Even 
the experience of science gained by 
us through our contact with the 
West may appear in a different light 
when viewed in the perspective of 


pee unigne national value-conscious- 


Place of Philosophy 


This, then, is our answer 
query concerning the place mene 
sop y in the lives of modern Indian 
men ang women. As elsewhere, the 
saed. a pare ane Bere 
car y the exper 
i ist be addressed not ane bee 
es = s but also to the intelligent- 
, However, the fruits of this 


activity, in the form i 
j , in the of val 

attitudes, fashions and aie 
must finally pe cee 


netrate to th 
through the ex a 

f ample i E 
mentality of that Seay 


oment suggest 


standards of objectivity 
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and logical rigour 
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Indian philosophy ere followed, 
any way be inferior tot Shoulg 2 


ed in the contem hose follo 
rigour of standards, hove est The 
3 Vi 4 


dependent on our con 
quiry to a particular ; 
Ke AR the example of t mat. 

cipia Ethica shows Moore's 
on ethical matters can p, reflection 
ously logical as that Tes AS rigon. 
the subject matter of fierce to 
Indeed, it should he the s Sr en, 
of Indian philosophy in seal task 
future to devise as rigoroy e ear 
for formulating and testin; you 
principles in the field of Be 
studies as western philosophos 
have done in the sphere of a a 
and other sciences. ae 


> IS ny 
fining the Fe 
Subjec 


Searching Analysis 


Tn the recent past, western philo- 
sophers have been particularly busy 
analysing and interpreting the 
experiences embodied in scientific 
thinking and investigations. It 
should be our special occupation to- 
day to subject experiences and re- 
flections concerning values, moral, 
aesthetic and religious, to searching 
analysis and criticism, thereby sup- 
plementing the useful work being 
done by western thinkers. The 
greatest achievements of western 
times have 
been in the province of the philoso 
phy of the physical sciences. = 
Indian philosophers have the amb: 

triumphs M 


fields relating to the value studies 


Maybe after the laps 
half century, when e 
had a surfeit of scien ; 
and philosophy of science ant 
East has had greater 
with science, the ee 
phies in the two nemisP™ i 
be reversed. I meanw 
hilosophers shou È 
es al the reinterprela he 
their past philosophies ejr > 
uncritical init ° ai oh a 
counterparts; they >i o | 
stead at doing something w tage a 
ables them to put to a j 
use both their rich 
and their extensive T 
with modern Europes” ast 
The present writer Pe Foal p” 
that the Indian soil 18 
where a truly ge mode 
ancient wisdom 200 yogic all 
of an extravertie 7 feeling 
sciences, and the ie i 
vision of values, S 
attempted and pre 
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‘iat shall we teach 


SURINDAR SURI 


BUT what are we? tance has vanished. Ours is a heroi 
aoe 5 : e, grand but pitiless. zi 
This is philosophy’s first question. ESS) z £ 
k : ; Ideas descend from their hoary 
Dere wes i meore diical Uo) ans abode in the heaven of speculation, ~ 
wee than today. For ours is a puzzi floating down to earth gently like 
ing age, where transformations of fakes of snow, or falling in a brutal 
reality have outstripped the ima- 


SAS z hailstorm, to melt away in the 
gination. Dramatic events on the burning sun. Ours is an epoch o 


world stage follow one another with achievement, where thinking is a 
breath-taking rapidity and make us cash transaction adjudged by th i 
forget that we are not only wit- profit it yields. It is not difficult 

nesses but actors. The crowding of see why this state of affairs ha: 
events before the eye tends to para- caused a let-up in philosophy. B 
lyse the mind: social and political fore reality was accelerated to 
theories acquired painfully seem ir- present velocity by scientific te 
relevant. The ground shifts under niques there was a clear and un 
the pressure of forces which, though versally accepted dichotomy 


not fully known, can not be resist- thought and existence, imagination 


ed. A profound understanding is 2nd action, hope and actuality 


X conduc 
impossible when there is no stable Morality and human c 
frame of reference. 


ai .. ;. narrowing down to the point w 
The truth is- that everything is existence takes on the quali 


changing at a fantastic pace, includ- ~ pie j tion 
ing truth. Who can tell what kind imagination; eod 

of a world we shall live in twenty 3 ai 
years from now? The earth`has al- 
ready become as a single house and 
all men as members of a single reality in or 
family. Heroes have been cut down faction of hum: 
to size; distance annihilated in more food, clothes, 
senses than one. Nations inhabiting tertainmeni 
different continents are hurled to- jhe 

š : gether but many who lived close 
to one another have been pulled 
apart. Enchantment is gone, for dis- 


set problems to 
brain must be | 


sense of his own uselessness. The 
philosopher who is useful is a doc- 
for of the soul. The pragmatic 
school that flowered in the United 
States of America exemplifies this 
situation more clearly than any 
other. 


American Pragmatism 


In America, the twin impact of 
science and social welfare gave rise 
to pragmatism. Perhaps the most 
decisive impact on American 
thought, if we exclude the all-per- 
vasive influence of puritanism, was 
that of the theory of biological 
evolution, propagated as a general 
intellectual discipline by its apostle, 
Herbert Spencer. His gospel of per- 
 petual progress by a painless me- 
thod spread like a prairie fire 
among American intellectuals and 
Others. Progress, according to Spen- 
cer, is a movement from uninte- 
grated simplicity to an integrated 
complexity. It is, in other words, 
change from the baffling uniformity 
of chaos to complex but intelligible 
order, as for example from a nebu- 
lous mass to a solar system, or from 
gacebic protoplasm to the mam- 
mals, 


1 


Popular science of this kind suit- 
ed the practical American better 
than brain-twisting dialectic invent- 
ed by the embattled classes in 
Europe. Physical and social cir- 
cumstances in the United States 
were so compelling that, however 
much its thinkers were enchanted 
or beguiled by the philosophical 
eens imported from Europe into 
their country, they always revert- 
‘ed to a popular philosophy and a 
matching popular science. 


_ Philosophy in America has a 
mighty rival in popular religion 
which, to most people, offers greater 
emotional satisfaction. It is better 
aes and, as a result, draws 
igger crowds and m ; 
Religion, a (as 


ngs that were wounded; it 
olation for those who RIA 
struggle for man’s worldly 


L what did philosophy offer? 
e it did not pretend to guide 
o R 
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lacuna between thinking and real- 
ity. Philosophy in America bridg- 
ed the gap between god and the 
world, between ideal and Teal, 
between morality and ordinary 
behaviour, between church and the 
home, These could only be relative- 
ly small gaps; hence it had to be a 
humble philosophy, efficient but un- 
pretentious. No one succeeded in 
meeting the needs of philosophy in 
the United States better than John 
Dewey. Pragmatism is a philosophy 
of social therapy. 


A major criticism of pragmatism 
is that truth for the pragmatists 
is that which satisfies human needs. 
It is that which is successful. If 
Hitler had succeeded in conquering 
the world, then Nazism would be 
true and democracy false; more 
precisely, the Nazi description of 
reality would have proven success- 
ful and that of the democrats false. 
Racism, inequality, the universal 
rule of violence and terror, would 
be truthful, while human brother- 
hood, .equality, the superiority of 
co-operation to conflict would be 
untruthful. One might sharpen the 
argument thus: the Nazis came 
close to conquering the world; 
hence Nazism is almost true. Truth 
according to the pragmatists—so 
their critics accuse them—is a mat- 
ter of more and better guns. The 
allegation is that what the pragma- 
tists worship as truth is in reality, 
to use an expression of William 
James, ‘the bitch goddess, success’. 


Impact 


There is no space here to discuss 
the epistemology of pragmatism. 
Its major fault is no doubt its very 


success. Everybody is a pragmatist, ` 


more or less; every philosopher is 
infected by it. Even raal An 
like J awaharlal Nehru characterises 
his political philosophy as pragma- 
tic. But there is another point more 
immediately relevant to our discus- 
sion. Nowhere has the impact of 
pragmatism been felt more deeply 
than in the field of education. 


T 5 
mae pragmatic theory of educa- 


points. 
educati 


tion, is not merel 
ion, y that of = 
tion for later life as the tradit ron 


to imbibe but 


the tradition Sive 
herited from a brahmacha Wwa f onet 
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the true student h rder pu 
ascetic life. ad to iip fo a 
sed P 
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self-expression as al with rights at come 
faction of his huma nr, the sp ais 
tion is not simpl man needs, p i when 
later life, for it ae ie To ration ior i ae 
tion is not demarcated ne duca. “Jat 
eo of life nor is schoo] ea dissin 
ae an area insulated from wae in th 
hood. inludiog bie old fo it 
rege IS education i, chang 
linear process without T isa next, 
One does not stop being ; ee af ch 
one day and start living = Student A] in th 
life the next. Humas main 
continuous process, A child or vat oe 
does not suspend his life when ke || Mr 
i studying, aaa an adult cease sever 
to learn when he leaves college a pat 
: : pat 
Primacy of Practice Pn 
_Another principle of the pragma | group 
tic theory of education is primacy J aug 
of practice: learning by doing is its % The s 
motto. In this it is somewhat simi: 9 atin 
lar to Marxism, but pragmatism i 
accords a lower place to theory. Ove 
Whatever the faults of that a» if ing y 
proach, the emphasis on learning 9) occur 
by doing was a refreshing change 9 form: 
from the time-honoured practice af Out a 
learning by rote. Proficiency M I varia 
memorising was replaced by i devel 
acquisition of skills, including her 
skill of straight thinking. ia 
The third main point is the orien I iibe 
> 5 roblem 4 Wei 
tation of pragmatism to P intelli veig} 
solving. Thinking or, rathen Soie d K 2 
gent behaviour, is designe think aes 
problems, for the nee my arises Bare 
arises only when a problem ought | ae 
The scope of the i range À in x 
rocess is limite e pt $ di 
Pad nature of the task toi whet a 
formed. Thinking conclude Janse i 
the problem is solve | OF robie DiR 
Intellect is designed orificallY v Ry 
solving or, more $ ee in ew M ih 
clearing the obstr vert organi able’ 
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relevance Ot 


of philosophy in India. 


Y teaching oof India is rather 
A | i th Seay pest be describ- 
for peculian ee with anomalisi of 
a | ed DY, ae volution. Julian Huxley, 
nological ©’ piologist, describes the 
the € nent o of animals that be- 
Y case ied from the main bey 
= come species: This may appen 
tis of i 3 herd wanders away Top 
for | ir lish contact ae hem, Te 
Wa “ated group may | NE Cecile 
Tom | jisimilat to the rest o k eS pocie 
co | Oe ae course of a few generatio E 
ety, The main body also ag a te 
lilt “| changes from one gener ation to th 
ka i fet put the direction ano. tempo 
aks, | af change is likely to be different 
dent f in the small group relative to the 
dult “| main body. The change that occurs 
isa f ateach reproduction may be small 
outh | and, moreover, random. But small 
nhe | random changes over a period of 
ease gveral generations tend to fall into 
e. a pattern that develops along a cer- 


tain direction. When a small group 
of animals is isolated from a larger 
goup, it will change differently 


ae from the latter and a time comes 
sig when the two can not inter-breed. 
imi The smaller group has become a 
ism distinct species. 

ery. _ Over the millions of years dur- 
at I ng which biological evolution has 
ning A occurred, a tremendous variety of 
ae forms of life has grown, as if to fill 
a t all possibilities. But almost all 


yj "ations come to a dead end b 
the feveloping a form incapable of fue 
3 ne t evolution. Sometimes a species 


attains a f À 
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ch can not be dis- 
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as those which distinguish the 
major groups of the animal king- 
dom. The difference between a 
somewhat abnormal member of a 
savage tribe and a Beethoven or 
Newton is assuredly comparable 
in extent with that between a 
sponge and a higher mammal.’ 
While the sponge is at the other 


extreme of the biological pole 
from the mammal, a Beethoven 
or Newton belongs to the same 


species as the demented savage. 


There is a sobering parallel þe- 
tween the biological situations 
analysed by Huxley and the 
social and intellectual situation of 
India in relation to the world. 
Just as the birds have developed 
to perfection in airworthiness, but 
thereby forfeited the chance of 
further evolution, so it would seem 
that the Indian social structure 
and Indian thought achieved a 
perfection many centuries ago, but 
therewith got entrapped in a blind 
alley. Indian society reached a 
finished form with the develop- 
ment of the caste system. Philo- 
sophy received its cul de sac in the 
perfection of Advaita Vedanta, 
and other systems. Sanskrit is a 
perfect language and so it seems 
that its progenies have no scope 
for further growth, compelling 
educated Indians, as it were, to 
resort to foreign languages. The 
achievements of India’s culture 
and social order have been her 
undoing. 


Ancient Spell 


It is practically impossible for 
an Indian thinker to escape the 
spell of ancient (or medieval) 
Indian philosophy, if he under- 
takes to study it. But there is 
nothing one can do with it ex- 
cept to rechew the cud. To pre- 
sent Indian philosophy in a 
modern idiom which is, in sub- 
stance, the achievement of leading 
Indian philosophers of the present, 
does violence to its spirit without 
enriching contemporary philo- 
sophy in general. Indian intellec- 
tuals are caught on the horns of 
a dilemma: either they ignore 
Indian philosophy or they become 
its slaves. $ 


Even if any of them achieves 
the near-impossible task of mas- 
tering both Indian/and western 
philosophies—near impossible be- 
cause their spirit is so vastly 


different even though Dr Radha- 


krishnan has come nearer to 
achieving this than any other 
Indian—the two philosophies co- 


ER Mie we SENA 
bing 


Schopenhauer. 


exist in the mind without reach- 
ing a synthesis. ‘The reason for 
the failure at interbreeding is 
that they represent different 
stages in the evolution of human 
thought and, like two distinct bio- 
logical species, can not come to a 
fertile union. There is occasion- 
ally a sterile mule born, such as 
The attempt at a 
synthesis of eastern and western 
philosophies is a futile quest. What 
is practical was achieved by Hegel 
who put Indian philosophical 
thought into perspective as a 
stage in the evolution of the 
human spirit. 


Protective Ramparts 


Like the sheltered bay that 
escapes the ocean’s turbulence, the 
Indian people have led a relative- 
ly quiet life behind the protective 
Himalayan ramparts. They deve- 
loped their own peculiar pattern 
of social and intellectual evolu- — 
tion. But the isolation of India ~ 
has now broken down. It is very 
difficult, but not impossible, for us 
to rejoin the mainstreams of 
social progress and intellectual — 
development in the dynamic parts | 
of the world. For this purpose, it 
is necessary to activate those as- 
pects of human evolution that dis- 
tinguish it from biological evolu- 
tion. -y aaa 


} 


E eie 

Humanity remains a single spe- 
cies in spite of the tremendous | 
disparity of races and cultures. 
The intellectual patterns develop- 
ed by different peoples are also a 
potential unity, but not in any 
mechanical or sentimental sense. 
We Indian philosophers, if we are 
to escape the dead end which ~ 
philosophizing in India has reach- ` 
ed, must recognise that _ Indian sg 
philosophy has, like the birds, — 
reached a perfection that leaves 
no potentiality for further pro- 
gress along traditional lines. 
Indian thinkers are called upon i 
reincarnate themselves out of o 
body into a new one and, of cov 
they must create the new body 
cause they will not find one th 
is ready-made. See 


- But it is impossible” 
human mind to shed its tra 
as a snake sheds its skin. We 
simply can not jump «í t 
corpus of Indian philosi 
new one. We can not 


th 


“unless we master its j 
“phases, live and relive its vital 
crises. | Unfortunately, there is 
not a single Indian philosopher 
that I know of among the large 
“number who have made them- 
selves familiar with western 
thought who have gained a genu- 
ine insight into the vital turning 
points in its development. While 
they have learnt its forms and 
formulas, they have 
substance and spirit. Hence they 
have failed to achieve full intellec- 
tual engagement, the creative ac- 
fivisation of their mental facul- 
ties. 


Indian Contribution 


No Indian philosopher has made 
a significant and enduring contri- 
bution to modern thought. West- 
ern philosophers have done much 
in grasping the Indian tradition 
and enriching their outlook as well 
as ours. The sobering truth is that 
Indian philosophy and other areas 
of Indian life and culture can be 
É learnt best from the translations, 
7a studies, commentaries and analy- 
: sis of western scholars. 


It is true that the state of learn- 
ing, research, writing of philo- 
sophy in India is as dismal, as 
discouraging, as disgusting, as 
Punya Sloka Ray says it is. The 

truth is that even the rebels 
among Indian intellectuals are 
afraid of light. Either they do 
not know where the light is or, 


perhaps, they do not want to know.. 


Even the torments of hell suffered 
by the honest ones among them 
—those who have not sold their 
integrity for a mess of pottage— 
seem to be preferable to them than 
the intellectual effort which alone 
can bring light, an effort that they 
alone must make. 


; Punya Sloka Ray in the poser 
has expressed the predicament of 
Indian philosophers in telling 
language. But his discussion and, 
even more, the solution that he 
‘recommends for getting out of the 
“predicament, wound one’s intel- 
lectual sensibility. Shall we opt 
the second best deliberately 
ingly, fatalistically? Is that 

a surrender to the very dis- 
t he was determined to 
He writes: ‘In writing for 
jonal audience, there is 
lity that lingers on 
idst of appreciati 
philos 


decisive- 


missed its ~ 
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never the chance of knowing him- 
self to be irreplaceable. But in 
writing for a lay Indian audience 
he can, justifiably, feel himself a 
possible match for any philosopher 
of any place and any time. As a 
competitor in a world-wide game 
that has its centre outside India, a 
modern Indian philosopher is only 
a very heavily hindered partici- 
pant....’ 


These ideas are not merely a be- 
trayal of the spirit of philosophy, 
diffidence rationalised and raised 
to the dignity of a self-destructive 
nihilism, condemning India for de- 
cades to continue to fester as a 
stagnant backwater, rutiied only 
by the stale winds of distant west- 
ern ideas. Ray’s fault is more 
serious; he is blind to the nature 
of the world in which we live. 
During the past several centuries 
India has won a relatively suc- 
cessful intellectual isolation only 
at the cost of political and cultu- 
ral enslavement. What was not 
possible in the past 1s even less 
possible today. The philosopher 
who turns away from jnternational 
competition lives in a prison cell 
even if, like Plato’s dwellers of 
the cave, he is not aware of it. 


But are the lay Indians so de- 
graded and woe-begone that they 
deserve no teachers other than 
those who have taken to heels 
from fear of failure in internation- 
al competition. I am afraid Punya 
Sloka Ray’s prescriptions reflect 
the servile mentality that has 
been India’s standing curse for 
past centuries or millennia. 


Situation Today 


If Indian philosophers are i 
that they are bound to lose ie 
ternational competition, then they 
must seek to remove the handi- 
caps such as lack of money, boaks 
encouragement. But it seems that 
the real difficulty is more funda- 
mental. Ray points out that ‘an 
organised orthodoxy closes up its 
ey with a very strong wall in- 

eed, a wall one can break through 
only at the cost of great mental 


suffering’ But it 

: lt appears that 
aa Indian philosophers have 
eed either in vain or not 
F ugh. Let us examine this 
sue more concretely. 
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Renaissance. A 
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his vital phas ; safee 
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philosophers in India ana of} cause 
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of Kantian philosoph unciation 7} creativ 
ing through the mass and, pas. J let 
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PRU eS. s ce a 
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history of ideas. must t 
nena the pri 
Marxism I omin 
Philosophers in India are con Indu: 
demned to loneliness, frustration 9 history 
ennui or the sense of futility be is indi 
cause they are isolated from the Al tensio 
vital intellectual forces of m iist 
present day. Indian thinkers W! bm i 
never be able to gain mastery ovi ‘phy, 
the pattern or trends of moig hat h 
philosophy, nor will they oe horou, 
stand the world in which Me © pli. 
unless they grasp the noda. PE TEA 
leading to the elaboration re ii ae 


Marxism in its fullness. Bio fi 
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à : Indian thought 
e relation, pe me contempor- 
Pint of the world can not 
houg Jear without explicating 
ade an of present Indian 
to that of the world as a 
Interrelations of two cur- 
ideas are not only a 
I of abstractions, and virtuo- 
mater Jearning alone does not 
HS eto elucidate them. Indian 
pail has been stagnant be- 
| iene Indian society was static. 
; cerifaction of beliefs obstructs the 
j k ive unfolding of Indian T 
f ellect because the frozen socia. 
1} sructure obstructs social progress. 
ihe two levels interact and pro- 
Viuce asort of log jam which is 
Wyirtually impossible to break with- 
some powerful 
| dynamite charges underneath it. 
| Unless we are to wait impassively 
(ir the impatient forces of change 
iħat are gathering all around us 
i) reach the exploding point, we 
must take a hand in accelerating 
Witte processes of change in our 

[ntry in the right direction. 


| Industry is the driving force of 
qisory in our times and Marxism 
‘indispensable for the compre- 

pon of today’s world because 
ag the philosophy of industrial- 
Aon Marxism is the only philo- 
i; y, the only system of thought, 
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themselves still prisoners of sterile 
beliefs and become reconciled to 
remaining thus. Those wħo try to 
escape from the past in the wrong 
direction get enmeshed into it 
more deeply. 


Teachers must teach themselves 
before they enlighten others. 
Philosophers have only one thing 
to teach—truth, or, more accurate- 
ly, the search for truth, but truth 
that is single and universal. Only 
those who are completely dedicat- 
ed to the search for truth may 
evoke in others a similar dedica- 
tion. The quest for truth and 
reality is a consuming fire and the 
philosopher is, to use a Platonic 
simile, as a candle that burns at 
both ends. The philosopher’s life 
is a heroic existence: defeatism or 
acceptance of mediocrity are alien 
to it as darkness is to light. 


Major Fear 


But in India the philosophical 
mind is blunted and its vision 
blurred. Truth seems to evoke in 
many people a deep pathological 
terror, but the remedy for the ail- 
ment is that of which the patient 
is frightened. Some individuals 
must be the first to conquer this 
fear. As in Plato’s parable, some- 
one must he first to crawl out of 
the cave, rejecting the shadows 
that its inmates mistake for real- 
ity. Only when the seeker of 
truth has discovered reality can 
he tell others how to find it. The 
problem of teaching philosophy in 
India is the problem of teaching 
the teachers or, since they are 
adult, of teaching themselves. 
Learning and teaching are parts of 
the same effort to crawl out of the 
cave. 


The world is 
Reality changes 
pace: it seems to have broken 
loose of intelligent control, but 
also escapes comprehension. The 
entire philosophical genius in the 
world is needed to master it: 
hence it might be fatal if Indian 
philosophers turn away from the 
task. It is a sign of servility that 


running amuck. 
at a fantastic 


a large number of Indian thinkers — 


assume that the problems threat- 
ening human existence will be 
solved whether they do anything 
about these or not. This is not 
so. But they can not even serve 


India without serving the world. 


Indian philosophers have to engage 
themselves with all of reality, 
with the problems of entire 


humanity. This they have also to 


bring home to the young. 
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For a modern indian 


MOHIT SEN 


IT is a paradox that everyone 
has a philosophy and yet philo- 
sophy is the concern of a few. The 
uncritical acceptance of traditional 
beliefs or the short-loved craze for 
the latest philosophical gimmick is 
the attitude of all too many. 
Perhaps, the reason for this lies in 
the wrong approach to the very 
definition or concept of philosophy 
and, therefore, it would be as well 
to start with what appears to the 
writer to be the correct attitude. 


In the most general sense philo- 
sophy is the ‘love of wisdom’—a 
love from which no man is im- 
mune. What, however, is wisdom? 
Here again one could say that 
wisdom fies in the ability to live 
discriminatingly, to encounter ap- 


__propriately the twin overwhelm- 
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via the air-conditioner or rock- 
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indian modernity. 
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for its overthrow. Problems of 
personal ethics would remain, the 
sense of personal loss and grief 
would at times appear over- 
whelming, but all who thought 
knew what they had to do. 


There were differences but these 
were eddies and _ cross-currents 
within the steady onrush of the 
retreshing river. It was this essence 
of the situation in enslaved India 
that gave power to the pervasive 
influence of .Gandhism. Personal 
idiosyneracies were overlooked. 
the incredibly back-dated social 
outlook and panaceas were for- 
gotten. The man and his message 
of revolutionary resistance re- 
mained. The message more than 
the man for- he was judged by his 
message and when he broke with 
it—as on many occasions he did— 
he was condemned. 


Already within the broad front 
of nationalism, there were visible 
the contours of the future conflict 
and confusion. It was evident 
enough that different parties and 
personalities had. different visions 
of a free India, even different 
ideas on how best and fastest to 
reach the blessed realm of libera- 
tion. But for the moment there 
was the calm and moving centre 
of the storm. The centre did hold 
and things did not fly apart. That 
time is past, the ceremony of -in- 
nocence is over. 


National Movement 


The present confusion results, in 
great measure, from the partial, 
even blinkered nature, of the 
philosophy of the national move- 
ment. Remembering the neces- 
sary qualifications, we could say 
that this philosophy—which is the 
modern Indian’s most recent and 
richest heritage—was too exclu- 
sively political. It could even be 
said that it was non-social and 
anti-intellectual. Great men were 
thrown up of massive intellect as 
were social charters such as: the 
Karachi declaration and the Faiz- 
pur Resolution of the Congress, to 
say nothing of the programmes of 
the Communists and the Congress 
Socialists. Yet it can be said that 
for all its remarkable achieve- 
ments, the national movement 
produced little that was socially 
and intellectually original, that 
would outlast it and give susten- 
ance in the new period, the true 
modern times. 


There was an exception, and a 


notable one, but it proved the 
rule. There was Jawaharlal Nehru 


and his Autobiography. Only two 
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all, to his position in the national 


. graphy or the Discovery of India, 


points need brief mention here. 
Nehru’s contribution was striking, 
but scarcely original. ‘The at- 
traction lay in the splendid prose 
which propounded socialist ideas, 
which after all did not spring 
from India’s soil nor from- the 
national movement per se. They 
were the result of Nehru’s Euro- 
pean education, his European 
travels and his receptive mind. 


The great attention they attract- 
ed—other Indians had propounded 
the same ideas at the same time, 
e.g., the Meerut Conspiracy dete- 
nus’ statements—was due, above 


movement. This position was also 
responsible for the proportionately 
far lesser impact and influence 
than the attention. Nehru’s ideas 
came from . outside the national- 
movement and remained largely 
external to it. 


Secondly, it is a fact that 
Nehru’s writings today are read 
whereas, say, My Experiments 
with Truth is largely left on the 
shelf, They do continue some- 
what into the new situation but, 
largely as pleasing platitudes. The 
modern Indian of the older gene- — 
ration rarely turns to the Autobio- 


while the young read with rever- ~ 
ence, perhaps, but without the 
thrill of awakening. And a philo- ~~ 
sophy (pagan socialism is the | 
latest tag) that is not turned to 
and which conveys no excitement 
is not a guide to live by. 


Thus, the national movement 
which has nurtured us and the ~ 
generation immediately our elders, 
leaves us both now somewhat 
spiritually vacuous. Moreover, it 
is becoming increasingly irrele 
vant to the generation that is al- 
ready treading on our heels and 
which is the real inheritor of the 
national movement, the genera- 
tion that is free India’s first. The 
strident appeals for the old el 
austerity and dedication, increas: 
ingly fall flat. Except for a few, 
the national leaders can not 
make this. appeal looking « 
straight in the eye. The age 
disenchanted, the greedy an 
moron seem to be 1 
national thought has 
survive and inflame us a 
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rea fication of the scientific 
i n roach to all phenomena, | the 
i polite rejection of all irrational- 
im. Toynbee, in his Recon: x 
| ations has put it well that 
| modern outlook must refuse not to 
te rational where rationality is 
possible—and with the enormous 
expansion of science this is a very 
wide area indeed. He, of course, 
goes on to expatiate on the trans- 
tational attitude where rational- 
im does not suffice. We would 
| prefer to be more patient and not 
tum the unexplained into the in- 
explicable. $ 
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shall be our most prominent hall- 
mark. ‘ 


Next in order of importance 
and a logical corollary of this 
approach, will be the linking up of 
those who achieve coherence with 
all who produce. Here, indeed, 
was the Achilles heel of our nine- 
teenth century savants. Here was 
their lack of faith, not in the 
masses so much, as in their 
rationalism. It may be an ardu- 
ous job and prolonged, but science 
and the philosophy of science will 
perish from sterility unless it is 
democratised. It is at this point, 
too, that the modern Indian will 
find himself in hottest combat 
with the revivalists—to preserve 
the inertia of the people and play 
upon prejudice is their forte. 


Inertia into Energy 


This inertia can be converted 
into energy, nor need we wait till 
the millions pass through the por- 
tals of universities. It is far more 
a matter of social transformation, 
of organisation for social change 
through mass action. Nor is this 
something alien to the Indian 
mind. This, after all, was the 
function of the Gandhian leader- 
ship of the national movement 
which is not yet a heritage in the 
sense that we are still much more 
the extension of that movement 
rather than its inheritors. This is 
the great advantage that the 
modern Indian possesses, denied to 
all who have not been recently a 
part of a struggle for liberation. 
‘Perhaps, the possibility of ending 
the alienation between the 
modern Indian and the masses has 
never been so great in our country 
as it is today. The possibility 
simply calls out for our effort. 


These two seem to us to be the 
essential ingredients of the philo- 
sophy of a modern Indian. To pin 
it down in a phrase, we could call 
it democratised science or the 
science of mass work. It is the com- 
mon sense of all sciences, natural 
and social. It is the spur and the 
fruit of right living. It is wisdom. 


The complaint can be made that 
this philosophy leads: to no auto- 
matic solution, that it imposes 
more responsibilities than the 
pains it eases. But this is the call 
of the times and, as Whitehead 
Said so well, ‘to give up solving 
problems because they are diffi- 
cult is treason to the human race’. 
All that this philosophy ensures is 
that we shall not be traitors either 
to our people or to our times. 
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Books 


i ISM 
KAYATA, A STUDY IN INDIAN MATERIAL 5 
ae Debiprasad Chattapadhyaya. People’s Publish- 
ing House, 1959. 


AS one who has often been asked which I thought 
to be more materialistic, India or the West, 
I am pleased to discover in the publication Loka- 
yata, someone who would not be upset by my 
réply. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, although he 
might not accept my analysis, would rejoice in my 
impression. For he is himself so strongly com- 
mitted to the materialistic point of view that he 
has, in writing this book, undertaken one of the 
most difficult and fascinating problems of ancient 
Indian philosophy. He has devoted himself to the 
almost impossible task of discerning and recon- 
structing a consistent, materialistic school of 
thought, and its possible basis in all Indian thought. 
For those of us who have been challenged by 
this very intriguing problem, the resuit of his re- 
search is very welcome and rewarding. Not only 
has Chattopadhyaya handled the material with 
care and skill, but he has also presented his find- 
ings with such refreshing clarity and enthusiasm, 
that Lokayata comes to us as a very stimulating 
and important contribution to an almost non-ex- 
istent library on a too-long-neglected subject. 


Chattopadhyaya has approached the problem 
with the thoroughness of a scholar, and his careful 
consideration of the extant literature on the sub- 
ject of the Lokayatas or Materialists, is indeed ex- 

_emplary. His text is replete with quotations from 
many different and diverse sources, both ancient 
and modern. And in following such a careful com- 
pilation of opinion one can not help agreeing with 
him that all of the philosophical and literary re- 
ferences are so inadequate and mutually contra- 
dictory as to be highly unreliable. Not only has 
modern scholarship produced a large span of in- 
fterpretations, but such earlier commentators as 
Madhavacharya (4th century), who incidentally 
shared his view with several older apolitical con- 
temporaries, have presented vastly inadequate im- 
pressions of what must have been, in fact, a ve 
real and tempting alternative to their own Nits 


of view. Such a conclusion le 
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this book is the complete honesty 3 


these ideas in relation to anthropolo 
of either other societies at a similar gs 
or contemporary tribes and societies + 
Thus, by isolating such ideas as the ava 
argument that the experiencing body 
the final unit of reality, and the 
imagery as common to all of the refe 
materialistic schools, he constructs 
matriarchal, agricultural, tribal commy 
prototype of all materialistic thought. 
use of this method has led to some ver 
and sometimes very startling results. Such fo 
example, is the authors first illustration a ie 
method through the interpretation of the famous 
chanting dogs found in the Chandogya Upanishad 
as a title of a tribe in a totemistic society. Equally. 
intriguing and plausible is his assertion that the 
þasis of the tantric cults lies in the fertility magic 
of matriarchal societies. The god, Ganapati, also 
finds in this book an agrarian source with matri- 
archal roots. And the Buddha becomes practically 
ignored as a religious reformer in the light of his 
role as a tribal reactionary. 

So many new ideas and explanations, with the 
support of such ample anthropological evidence, 
make the use of the author’s method a very fasti- 
nating venture, and one that appears to have many 
good and welcome consequences. In the first place, 
the work of scholars who through studies in philo- 
logy, philosophy and symbolism have attempted to 
unravel the many enigmas of India’s ancient pash 
appears to be a very fruitful source of informa 
for the anthropologist. And, further, the poea 
lities of cooperative research which such a eri 
represents is indeed exciting and stimulating. 
such experiments bode well as an avenue % p 
search is a very great tribute to the Err 4 
thought which has gone into the prepalé 
Chattopadhyaya’s study. ifi- 
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to be the highly tentative nature of h 
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materia i 
Ee ore interesting? And the reason 
i Pais question is never asked seems to rest upon 
He uthor’s conviction that the statement of the 
Le Pii position is the statement of a philo- 
rc conclusion, rather than the statement of 
a problem. If the materialistic point of view were 
a philosophical goal, then the author might be 
justified in treating the opposition between the 
Lokayatas and the Vedic seers as a pitched battle 
with drawn lines, where one was the victor and 
the other the defeated. But the fact is that to be a 
materialist is to arrive at a threshold of philo- 
sophy. It is only to become involved in the prob- 
lems which the very recognition of cur material 


universe presents. The problems of change, of 
the | cause and effect, and existence, only came, as they 
ne, |) did to the Milesians and other early philosophers, 
sc: When they began to recognise some content to 
any | Material reality. Thus, I am not at all surprised 
ace, by the author’s assertion that materialism ferms 
iil; 4 3 very important part in the formation of Vedic 
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fact, spiritualists, or, perhaps better, religious 
thinkers, but not, therefore, idealists. Thus, the 
culmination of this tradition in the philosophy of 
Sankara finds its expression not in the precision 
of abstract idealism, but in the philosophy of the 
Absolute, of Maya, and the mystical experience. 


That the author is, in fact, speaking only of 
spiritualism in the Vedas, and not of idealism as 
such, is amply demonstrated in his discussion of 
the Sankhya philosophy. For, several times, he 
includes what is primarily an idealistic point in 
his discussion of this materialistic school. For ex- 
ample, in pointing out that this school has the 
foundation for science in Indian thought, he allows 
this more medieval form of natural science, which 
is, at least, naturalistic, to bear, as well, a claim to 
contemporary science, which is unashamedly 
idealistic. And this dual meaning of his use of the 
word ‘materialistic’ could nowhere be more obvi- 
ous than in his apologia for the consistency of an 
early Sankhya through the use of the concepts of 
actual and potential. 


A discussion of the terms ‘materialistic’. 
‘idealistic’ and ‘spiritual’ in a study of Indian 
philosophy is very badly needed. But, for the 
moment, I discuss it only for two distinct reasons. 
First, it must, if only partially, explain my initial 
assertion that India is more materialistic than the 
West. All I mean is simply that the West is more 
idealistic, and not that India is any less spiritual. 
But much more significant is the fact that the 
juggling of these three terms in their applications 
to Indian philosophy, and in particular in the book, “2 
Lokayata, has led me to the peculiar circumstance 
of being able to accept all of the “evidence com- 
piled by the author, for which I thank him, and 
to accept none of his conclusions, for which I hope 
he will excuse me. 


Jim Norton 


THE OCHRE ROBE By Swami Agehananda Bharati. 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1961. 


THIS book is the unique testimony of a critical 

modern mind which has freely. chosen to identify 

itseli with an old and traditional culture in a most 

radical manner. Swami Agehananda Bharati, alias 
Leopold Fischer, Austrian by birth and Indian ~ 
monk by conviction, is a thinker who ‘abhors sys: ~ 
tems of thought’; therefore it seems to be only — 
natural that he prefers to present his insights in an — 
autobiographical form. He felt attracted by Indian ~ 
thought when he was still in school in Vienna 
where he came into contact with Subhas Chandr: 
Bose. He later joined the Indian Legion, the 
European branch of the I.N.A., and after the wa 
he came to India and joined the E 1 
Mission. In the course of his initiatio 
Ramakrishna Order he became’ very ice 
Vivekananda’s version of the Indian Renaissa cê 
He left the Ramakrishna Mission y 

the orthodox Dasanami Order. A 
Order gave him sanyasa in Banaras, 
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ochre robe and walked through the length and 
preadth of India, preaching in Hindi to the masses 
and discussing the finer points of Indian philo- 
sophy in Sanskrit with orthodox pandits and sages. 


This is the outward setting for a penetrating 
discussion of the defects of the so-called ‘Indian 
5 Renaissance’ and an exploration of a real meeting 
of the East and West represented by the orthodox 
rigour of traditional Indian philosophy on the one 
side and modern western analytical philosophy on 
the other. The author announces that ‘the western 
humanism from which Hindu and secular India 
can learn today is the metaphysically untrammell- 
ed empiric-semantic humanism taught by Russell, 
Wittgenstein and G. T. Moore and implied by T, 
S. Eliot, and he holds that the adoption of ‘the neo- 
classical humanism by Indian eclecticism has a 
very unfavourable effect? He also deplores the 
üntellectual slovenliness of the “Lead kindly light” 
attitude.’ 


The Swami feels, however, that the humanism 
of the logical-positivist variety lacks a mystical co- 
relative, and he finds this corelative in the medi- 
tative practice of Indian philosophy. But he is not 
interested in a mystification of logical positivism 
| or in a logical exposition of mysticism; he wants 
to keep these two levels apart, and he emphasises 
that no logical proof whatsoever follows from mys- 
tical experience which is by definition strictly 
private. Therefore he has selected as a motto for 
his book Ludwig Wittgenstein’s dictum: ‘Whereof 
one can not speak, thereof one must be silent.’ 


In a discussion with orthodox Indian monks, 
his point of view is apreciated and one of them 
cites Sriharsa in order to show that such views 
have been held in the Indian tradition. Sriharsa 
said; ‘Every proposition can be shown to be 
absurd, I have no proposition to make myself, be- 
cause that could also be refuted. My own know- 
ledge about that Brahman and the Universe and 
myself I do have, but I can not formulate them 
because they are no one’s concern.’ Here we find 
indeed, a striking similarity with Wittgenstein’s 
thought. The full passage from which Agehananda 
took the motto for his book reads as folows: ‘M 
propositions are elucidatory in this way: he eis 
understands me finally recognises them ‘as sen: 
less when he has climbed out through them = 
them, over them. He must surmount these pr a 
Sitions, then he sees the world rightly. Whereof 


one can not speak, thereof one i 2 
(Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus) aes 
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made into an ideology accompanied 
puritanism. Loose talk about the unito ê 
gions, and facile generalisations a tty o 
East and the materialist West, are 

topics of these Renaissance ideolo the 
people in the West encoùrage this pe 

ing; they are longing for the ‘mysteri ay of thi 
contribute to the mutual mystification a East and 
spurious bridge has been constructed. 
the one side, on a sentimental criticism tS, on 
civilisation, a longing for simple a of Western 
depth and illumination, and, on the TAE for 


Natry 
bout the all Teli. 


petitu 


form-Hinduism, puritan but self-a aA G 
sm, -asse: as 
all the attributes which are readily per laimin 
the other end of the bridge and a aned ftom 
conceived dichotomy of the spiritual Eas the pre, 
materialist West. ast and the 
Swami Agehananda is pr 
wan ananda is prepared i 
the ‘Indian Renaissance’ as a dead ie m 


behind the facade of tolerance the oni a 
ethnocentrism: . ‘To the average Hindu pie 
statements comparing the Indian redon y 
other traditions are welcome only if they tally ant 
the notions inherent in the Hindu Renae 
spiritual superiority of Indian culture, ethnical 
autochthony of the Indian realm, and ethnical one- 
ness of the Indian people’ To Swami Agehananda 
the Renaissance-Hindu is a priggish bourgeois 
who views the man in the ochre robe with suspi- 
cion unless this man happens to be a useful 
karmayogi of the Ramakrishna Mission. 


, The author tends to forget that the Indian Re 
Nalssance was mainly a response to an ethical 
challenge presented by foreign rule and the en 
counter with a more  self-assertive culture. ‘The 
Vedantic idealism of this renaissance may be con 
fused and unattractive, but it was thought of as a 
Philosophy of action. A proper criticism of this 
phenomenon would have to follow historical and 
ethical lines, a mere rejection of the results 0 | 
movement from a philosophical and aesthetica 
point of view seems to be insufficient. 

The lack of, this dimension of analysis 1 Be 
Agehananda’s book is not accidental. In fact 
problem is deeply connected with his proposal soii 
synthesis of logical positivism and mysticisi elated 
these levels of his new humanism are not a 0 
to ethics. He himself distinguishes the iont an 
thinking and doing, and the unity 0 
deed is to him ‘sanctimonious 
logical-positivist humanism is defi 
way of thinking. On the other hand, 
perience is private and incommunicable, Fence Me 
logical proofs can follow from this eP ithe 
general rules of conduct can follow from i on oY 
In this context, ethics can only be Pa put 
arbitrarily adopted code of conduct °% : 


aesthetical choices. ; get 
The way in which Swami Agehananet ie pe 
the merits of the ochre robe shows $ i ensibil 


, s 
of this arbitrary adoption and aes ue 


1s. 
ibber. gs 4 


ochre garment gives a strange quasi- 


e Its cool, austere, rough con- 
W 1 nical onian ices me alert, and more suscep- 
li. fact with my s and persons around me. Perhaps 
al ible to mios it helps me to identify myself with 
i: this I have chosen as my own’. And SE 
k. ihe Seje the Swami states: I have taug ever 
‘ where © ned the ochre robe that everything that 
n since T oe vell-founded tradition as acceptable—I 
a as Bat rests not on hazy, indirect reference, 
f mean Kredi mention. This rule—an aesthetic rule 
a f but C is subject to the one provision that the 
E no dou must bring no harm to a human being.’ 
ng d pea the justification for his aestheticism in the 
om Sent Hindu texts: ‘Raso vai sa—aesthetic senti- 
re Beit indeed is He, the Universal’. 
he i Socjal ethics have no place in this scheme. Of 
| course, social ethics have often been deduced from 
Off metaphysical speculations of an idealist or even of 
ces a dialectical-materialist brand, and the Swami’s 
of i analytical approach makes it easier to deflate such 
ive preposterous constructions by taking away their 
nd metaphysical props. The Swami makes a plea for 
ith | cultural criticism, which—as he hopes—will become 
= the finest tool of cosmopolitan communication’. 
cal He considers his book to be a contribution to this 
i line of thought. This kind of criticism does not aim 
da, 


at superficial irritations, but at the causes of mud- 
oS A dleheaded thinking. It has nothing to do with an 
u | imposition of alien values, i.e., judging one cultura 
1 by the standards of another culture. It is an 
| interior criticism’ derived from the standards of 
Re | the respective culture itself. One may term it an 
ical | appeal to intellectual honesty. It obliterates the 

A differences between ‘outsiders’ and ‘insiders’, The 
The 9} Mity of all ‘interior criticisms’ lies in their form 

} ‘ather than in their subst 


of th I ance. The vague assertion 
sa | iinities unity of all religions and other spurious 
hi i e ae be Takaa by the unity of all 

q ge o the same fear ight- 
a forward methods e fearless and straight 
ical) 
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tely a What shall be 
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our criteria? Do we have to 
to what extent are aestheti- 


communicable. Is the insight that 
ely more pleasant a 


; , Changing each other, 
a world in which different cultures 


Impact on each other for 
Nee’ which In fact, the so-called ‘Hindu 
m in th comes in for so much cultural 


a aa t e Swami’s book i 

TP in tact, a à Is a product of cultu- 
0 u re , 

5 i merits ces, ae of and reaction to alien 

i A e cultural ch nE ees Gael e 

ay ly over the wee Which is taking place 


Th € world? 
his po Swami fa; 
eig is eee to answer these questions, but 
al thousr, theless a valid contribution to 
; begs these questions. 


Dietmar Rothermund. 
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_ political and economic causes? -It is only by analys- 


INDIAN THOUGHT THROUGH THE AGES — A 
Study of Some Dominant Concepts. By Dr. B. G. 


Gokhale, Asia Publishing House, 1961. 


Is there such an entity as the Indian mind and 
the Indian view? How does it differ from another 
mind and another view? That is what we hoped to 
find in such a book, but we are not sure if we have, 
for obscurity and clarity walk hand in hand 
throughout its pages. All thought is the product of 
its historical development, but not its helpless 
victim. Therefore, how we look at history, becomes 
significant—is it man-made, or according to what 
has been previously noted in the Book? 


So, quite logically, the first chapter is entitled - 
—'Thus it has been’—the Indian view of history. 3 
And the mix-up begins right at the start. It is 
claimed that the Indian view of history has been 
essentially spiritual, a narrative exemplifying the 
fulfilment of the eternal values of life under the 
active guidance of a Higher Spirit. And yet it is not 
denied that the other approach can not be dis- 
missed off-hand, the one where history is defined as 
the presentation, in chronological order, of succes- 
sive developments in the means and relations of 
production, rather than a chronicle of wars and 
revolutions, of dynasties and governmental changes. 
This duality, this ambivalence, runs right through 
the book, because it is regarded as being the core 
of Indian thought, the two dominant strands of 
commitment to this world, and at the same time 
of turning away from it in favour of another. Both 
systems are used to explain the co-existence of un- 
limited prosperity and unlimited misery, the one 
being the result of a spiritual process, and the other 
of an historical one. 


The next three chapters deal with the three 
cardinal ideals of Indian life, or is it, Hindu life. 
These are (a) Dharma, undefined, (b) Artha, or the 
pursuit of Prosperity, and (c) Kama, or the pursuit 
of Pleasure. The fourth ideal, Moksha, does not 
have a chapter to it, perhaps because it signifies 
liberation from attachment to this world. Gokhale 
does not shrink from examining some popular and 
internationally-held assumptions. For instance, what 
is the nature and extent of Indian ‘spirituality’ 
which is generally taken as an explanation of the 
poverty and backwardness afflicting the lives of 
millions of people? Why do ideas of renunciation 
and other-worldliness appear from time to time in 
the history of ideas in India? Do they stem from 


ing the economic and political implications of 
ideologies associated with the concept of Dharma, 
that the practice of so much Adharma in its name 
can come to be understood, but to this aspect the ~ 
author has not done justice. It is outside the sc 
of his treatment. TS 
A holy man in India is still revered b; 
masses, and patronised by the classes. The 
wide enough to let the unholy through. B 
pursuit of wealth is blessed, too, and si 
with renunciation and spirituality or s 


ssed, too,—without any un- 
Rete for inhibitions. This is often forgotten in 
ese porary preachings. For instance, Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy is quoted as saying that in India, 
- “he conditions of human love, from the first meeting 
of eyes to ultimate self-oblivion, have seemed 
spiritually significant, and there has always been a 
free and direct use of sexual imagery in religious 
symbolism. On the one hand, physical union has 
seemed to present a self-evident image of spiritual 
unity; on the other, operative forces, as in modern 
scientific method, are conceived as male and female, 
positive and negative’. The appeal of female beauty 
and its mystery occupies a prominent place in the 
concept of pleasure, and is described by classical 
writers. Kalidasa, for instance, regards lips having 
the colour of young buds, arms like lotus stalks, a 
slender waist, swaying hips, and youth pervading 
every limb, as essential constituents of feminine 
beauty. The loves of Krishna and the milkmaids of 
Brindaban are said to be instances of divine love, 
in which the laws of human beings are not strictly 
Operative. Hence their continued popularity in 
human circles. Poets like Vidyapati and Chandidas, 
therefore, in the great tradition of devotional songs, 
are free to speak of ‘shapely hips’ and ‘plum-like 
breasts growing larger and harder and crisper’. 
Thus we see that, if the spirit was ever willing to 
soar higher and higher, the flesh could not be 
ignored. According to Gokhale, it is in this dic- 
hotomy that the peculiar development of Indian 
thought is best seen. But why only Indian? From 
this point of view, there is nothing odd in using 
the art of sculpture to illustrate the Kamashastra 
on the temple walls of Khajuraho (incidentally, it 
is in central India, not Orissa, but Konarak would 
have done just as well). 


the joy of living is ble 


Chapters V and VI deal with Karma and Punar- 


and Reality), which together are descri - 
 stituting the Indian world view. he 
“across the basic ambivalence, for the concept of 
Karma brings about the fusion of the two trends 
of dynamism and fatalism ever present in the Indian 
mind. In the Bhagavat Gita it was a call to action 
when there was wavering and faltering: 
Karma became a duty, but it has also been 
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or unate and the unfortunate. 


What kind of a world 
ream, reality, or nightmare? It is 


oS F unless we w 
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_ janma (Deeds and Rewards) and Samsara (Illusion . 


are we living in. Is it a. 


istorical situa- 


exposition on the subject, was publis™ 


was a period of crisis, politica] 

social, or of rising expectations, It 7, 

that there is a total loss of faith in E 
e 


Economi 


but that the Indian mind will : 5 

conscious of the reality and Joytun creasing ‘ 
The next two chapters deal with oa qt 
political organisation, namely, authorit eas on he 
dom (Raja Kalyasa Karanam), and on and freg, ar 
violence (Ahimsa Paramo Dharma) thee Non. pl 
attempt to inter-relate events and i dea Cre is ay pC 
main issue is seen as the reconciliation cries the of 
of the State and the rights of the individ e Claims wi 
were conditioned by the facts of Bee Which r 
social life in the country. For instance awe and pi 
ism of the State was the result of the + despot pl 
securing a constant supply of a large io ior z 
surplus taken from the vast masses of RO i z 
involved in the process of producing eh a 
paying for the expense of the State and the He i sU 
tenance of those sections which directly. denei $c 
on it for their privileges. The concept of ia th 
violence is seen to begin as a protest against the st 
wanton destruction of animal life involved in the Si 
cult of the Vedic sacrifices, which, under the impact hi 
of Buddhist and Jain thought, was extended to si 
cover compassion towards all living creatures, But ot 

it was left to Gandhi to enlarge its meaning still 

further and use it for political action, both as a con- 
cept and a way of life. The institution of war was i 
inherent in social and economic conflicts, but a m 
distinction was made in favour of a just war, as in 5 
the Mahabharata. Today we find that we are still il 
unable to define what constitutes aggression. a 
The final chapter is on the concept of Uttam: st 
purusha, or Man Perfected. ‘There is no Jimit to > 
the heights to which the spirit of man can soar m o 
an attempt to lead the world from imperfection i ; 
perfection, but what happens to his humanity a$ he 5 
nears his destination? This concept runs k b 
through Indian history, and its latest phase iti i 
been developed in the writings of Tagore camp y 
and Radhakrishnan. So we come to the end agit sl 
study of the dominant concepts in Indian Lr a 
through the ages, and are left with the felini ia X 
perhaps Hindu thought would have been fought T 
appropriate title, although other aspects ©. luding y 
have been touched upon here and there; es phi = € 
Muslim and British influences. There 15. me philo: i L 
losophy than history of thought, and ae quoted s 
sophy comes as a broad stream. It can umah t 
to justify atheism as well as } olatty, thal h 
brotherhood as well as rigidity ° Cail : 
explains its power of survival against 4 ; 
A. K. Baneri 8 
Ho Si 
PHILOSOPHY IN REVOLUTION. PY : 

Selsam. Lawrence & Wishart, ondon: er 

most 


Dr. Howard Selsam, one of the Å oe 
can Marxists, has been known in T sae 00 
1947, when his Socialism and E ned pis ia 


> Revolution, deals with- Marxism 
philosophy Becht a tremendous revolution in the 
S 


a which of ideology and social practice. : . 
te rea ‘cally, philosophy has dealt with social 
ly Historica taken sides with social struggles and 
Wo | questions, aem to several theories of the world 
on pas relate In our day, the social struggle is taking 
eo and ween two classes and their respective 
on- lace f view— production for the aggrandisement 
an ints pe ine capitalist class or production for the 
the of the ae of all who produce. This struggle is 
ms rele in the highest levels of ideology, viz., 
ich reflecte hy and ethics. It divides them into (i) the 
and an ee and ethics of the exploited working class 
ot- philosop pjective materialist approach to life’s 
for mils oa g nae (ii) philosophy and ethics of the 
of ae ae imperialists, with a pragmatist or positivist 
ple ES hich leaves the door open for outmoded 
w ions and mythologies. The history of philo- 
T ee AEn ToTe, is a history of the struggle between 
et he entific materialist world outlook and a super- 
in betas religious, mystical, idealist world view. Dr. 
fe Selsam's thesis, in his own words, is ‘that the true 
T historical meaning of philosophy and its ree 
to significance is found in this struggle for a materialis 
But outlook against all opposite tendencies. 


The emergence of Marxism marks the climax of 
this age-long struggle. Pre-Marxian philosophy, 
irrespective of the class it represented and, conse- 
quently, irrespective of its relatively progressive 

a | or revolutionary character, was far removed from 
till the actual process of production. This singular cir- 
cumstance prevented it, even in its most progressive 


am; 4 Stages, from solving some of the central problems 
¿to | such as the relation of mind and matter, the origin 
rin J of knowledge, etc. The capitalist class in its early, 
nfo using stages made considerable progress towards a 
she j ‘Materialist outlook, notably through its brilliant 
ight J exponents like Bacon, Locke, Spinoza, and laid the 
m | eee Marxism. ‘Marxism, as the position of the 
BO olor abt techie ae ac ea 
ht 4 stand-point, f È s E 

e | eae nt, for the first time in history, of the 
a | ios Ra who, as a class, have a different 
a requir, e world of nature and of society, and 
G ‘© Only a scientific approach to all ti 

ding arxism, or the dialecti l hi 3 CEES AONE. 
phi- outlook, will reali ical, istorical materialist 
ic @ Dr. Se oe nee te the goal of philosophy which, as 
sted ; Consistently ae Aa. Said, is the achievement of a 
man iS goall is achi mce and materialist outlook. When 
phat een, and eved, philosophy ceases to be what it 


q a a its place will þe ‘taken by the natural 
g ialec a ences and the generalisations of logic 
ra be any un hat does not mean that there will 
soluti no easa problems then, but that the 
: lenți ARSS ems can and will be sought through 
Peculation, Stigation rather than by philosophical 


Dr s 
aration ae maintains: ‘Three features of the 


© worki s 
4. COnte À ng class determine the f 
ti nt ine the form 
Onise Philosophes thought and enable it to revolu- 
mee the first is its relation tomaturel 
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The relation of all other historical classes to nature 
was of a speculative kind. They stand in relation to 
nature, but the working class is engaged in active 
relations, producing the food, clothing, ete., for the 
maintenance of life. In Dr. Selsam’s words, ‘nature, 
things, are not there to be contemplated or specu- — 
lated about, they are there to be worked up into 

articles of consumption. This feature gives the work- 

ing class a social direction and purpose in respect to 

nature and to knowledge. The second feature of the 

working class is its need for truth to combat the 
falsehood the ruling class manufactures, and spreads 
to hinder the emancipation of the working class. 
The third feature is that the working class need ~ 
put no limits to change and progress, while all other 

classes favour change up to a point—the consolida- es 
tion of their power. All exploiting classes always 
defend the existing relations of production, or in 
other words, the existing class relations. That is why 
idealist philosophy, the ideology of the exploiting — 
classes, always abhors change. The working class — 
ends exploitation and hence need not fear change, — 
That is why it champions materialism’. Š s 


After having made these points about philosophy, 
and Marxism as a revolution in philosophy, Dr. 
Selsam devotes the rest of his book to an exposition of 
the Marxist theory of the relationship of matter and 
mind and that of knowledge and of ethics. Marxism, » 
in the light of the findings of science, upholds. the- 
primacy of matter and the interaction of matter and _ 
mind in continuous dialectical process. This inter- 
action does not take place in the realm of abstrac- 
tions but in the concrete mode of producton of 
material necessities. Men struggling with nature 
with the available instruments of production, change 
nature, and in the very process, change themselves. 
This struggle and change. involves certain social 
relationships—and gives rise to social or class strug- 
gles. So long as society is class-ridden, ethics will 
remain class ethics. In a capitalist society, exploita- 
tion and profit are the ethics. In a classless societ; 
the common good of all the producers will be ethics. 


Dr. Selsam, while dealing wth these theories, 
makes a lashing critical analysis of the theories of 
the idealist philosophers, ancient and modern. From 
Platonism to Pragmatism, idealist philosophy ha: 
one point in common, namely the defence of t 
existing social system. It either justifies the 
society, ignores the class struggle or -denies 
Modern idealism brands Marxism as old-fashior 
and invalid, and yet is surprised why illio: 
taking to it. The plain fact is that Mar: 
philosophy of freedom from necessity 
laws, from exploitation, from colonial ¢ 


To sum up, the modern revolution 
wrought by Marxism consists in ( 
scientific, materialist approach to 
life, (ii) doing away with philo: 
tional sense, and (iii) replacing it © 
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WITH THE WIND” 


..-entreated the Ancient Mariner, “we must 


sail with the wind, Mr. Tubophile, or else 
we'll be all at sea”. 


, uncertain and quite unreliable with or with 
out the wind, I'll brave the high seas agit 
in my own well tubed times, when marine 
boilers with tubes supply sure poe 4 
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Permit me to congratulate you and send my 
best wishes cn the occasion of your 
completion of two years of very useful 
work. It could not have been 

an easy task for you to maintain the 
good quality and excellent format. 

I am glad the advertisements of high 
quality furnish evidence of good support $ 
I read Major-General Habibullah’s article 
with sad admiration. Thank God, there 
are some journals yet to publish such 
blunt, heartfelt feelings expressed = 
with no reserve and with just indignation 4 
But I do not see why you should = 
move to Delhi. Bombay, in my opinion, 
is still the best place for Seminar | 
And Delhi has many a corrupting int 
It is hardly a civilised area—unless costly 
buildings make civilisation. 


Madras, July 29, 1961. ©., RAJAGOP 
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This degeneration is not quite ineviee 
put its reversal is hardly likely us 

come from journalistic fae a 

Í An attempt to improve tne ype can 
Mme oniy from those who have = o, 
intimate, habitual, intuitive familiarity’ 
with the system and a rigorous style of 
thinking about it. The most dependable way 
of acquiring these virtues would 

wem to be controlled, empirical 

studies of bureaucracies in various 

Í contexts, in India and outside the country. 
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We have pleasure in announcing our appointment 


i as Executive Distributors of 


AMERICAN GAGE & MACHINE COMPANY 


5200, West Kinzie Street, Chicago, 44, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


And their Divisions 


SIZE CONTROL CO. for PRECISION FIXED GAUGES & CENTERLESS LAPPING MACHINES 
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Nearly a crore and a half letters are sent 
every year by post offices to Returned Letter 


Offices. These could not be delivered, 
despite every effort. All because of in- 
complete address.. The Returned Letter 
Offices do manage to send nearly 90 per 


cent of these to addressees or to senders, 


but only after considerable effort and 


resultant delay. 


INCOMPLETE OR ILLEGIBLE ADDRESS 
DELAYS 
YOUR LETTERS 


Complete and clear _, HELP US 
address ensures S SERVE YOU 
BETTER 


t 
Posts & Telegraphs Departmen 
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QUICKER 
SERVICE 
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Like a rivulet, the small fingers trace 
the language with chalk. Like a mighty torfent, the 
flow of experience passes from generation 

to generation. Here a child grows.. here is a home, 
Tn a home dawns the man of tomorrow. 
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a little more of joy. 
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Machinery shutdown means loss in production, time and money. 
Correct lubrication is therefore essential to ensure the protection and 
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SCIENCE 


a symposium on the 
new faith as it 
unfolds in our country 
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THE PROBLEM 
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4 The problem 


CAN science be a faith? Can we have, as 
Professor Waddington has said, ‘an unreason- 
able belief in the value of reason’. Ever since 

- man began to reason and attempted to under- 
stand the world around him on the basis of 
rational analysis, there has been a great dicho- 
tomy in his thinking, which was reflected as 
a persistent dualism in his understanding, 
and much of his philosophy has been concerned 
with either explaining or reconciling this 
dualism. 


In terms of the macrocosm, there was the 
great dualism of mind and matter; but as man’s 
understanding of the world around him in- 
creased, and as the natural sciences and the 
theory of evolution broke down the barriers 
within the organic world, as chemistry made 
the distinction between the organic and in- 
organic more and more elusive, as physics 
gained a deeper understanding into the very 
structure of matter and the nature of energy, 
the macrocosmic dualism between mind and 
matter began to fade away slowly. 


There may still be many different views 
about the exact link between mind and matter 
\ or the relationship between them, or the nature 
of the evolution of one from the other, but, 
whatever these views may be, we have moved 
very far from their rigid dichotomy. But as 
the dualism has receded from the macrocosm 

. -it has moved into the microcosm. 


Tt is now very often postulated that withi 
the mind of man there is a dualism pease 
the rational and irrational parts. The great 
contradiction of today, however, is not be- 
tween mind arid matter but between reason 
and faith. Very often science is associated 
with reason, and religion with faith. There 
has arısen a great controversy around the 
contradiction between science and religion 
The great ratiocinations of today are concerned 
_ with the reconciliation of these two in various 
faiths such as those of the Scientific Humanist 
r the Christian Scientist. Just as in the con 
troversy of the macrocosmic dualism the Marx- 
Ast would deny any such validity and suggest 
cal unity, so also in this dualism 
ea arxist 

ept ee ee ence of separate as 


nd. many scientists of 

dmit that there a 
to believe. As Profes- 
s ; ; 
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which, instead of being at the n 
mere chance happenings of the S 
outside them, uninfluenced and co 
very important element in man’s ei 
as Professor Huxley has put it: ‘Sej 5 
understand that a religion of some 
necessary organ for coping with the a 
of destiny’. Does man have both a ret ems 
need. to understand as well as an em ational 
need to believe and, if so, can science ional 
satisfy both these needs? Has science alone 
faith, to be a faith of reason ousting ee a 
placing the previous beliefs and reli = 


i re gions 
man? Or can it be a faith which seeks a: 
integrate its approach with man’s cadie. 


beliefs? 


Whatever the relationship between science 
and religion today, and their attitudes to life 
the fact remains, and this has been admitted 
by practically all, that the institution of reli- 
gion has always thwarted the scientific attitude 
and attempted tc suppress the development 
of science. If, in spite of this, science was 
able to assert itself and triumph in western 
civilisation, why was it that in the East in 
general, and in our own country in particular, 
a similar scientific revolution did not take 
place? 


It is convenient, and very comforting, to 
believe that our own industrial and scientilic 
revolution was not allowed to materialise 
because of western colonial domination. An 
examination of the evidence would show that 
western colonial domination was the result of 
the industrial and scientific revolution which 
the West had- achieved, and not the cause of 
it. As Professor Bernal points out: ‘In mate- 
rial equipment there was little to chons 
between the main centres of civilisation 1m I 
Middle Ages, nor was there much intellectual. 

What then, in particular, — prevented © 
scientific advance taking place in India: . Eo 
fessor Bernal himself suggests two deals G: 
factors which gave the advantage to Pore 
one the specific incentive a growing ™ 
provided in Europe, and the second 
of ‘heavy traditional blocking’ as WaS “to the 
in India. The lack of incentive ane peen 
due to the social organisation of y 
sufficient village. The caste system may Pe 
have been a disincentive, directly. ectly bY 
social immobility it caused, and indire pur- 
the separation of intellectual and ma 
suits which it imposed. But many iy ough 
factors existed in feudal Europe als 
not so rigidly as in the caste system- h 


phic basis of the Hindu religion ini Christ 
fundamentally to the scientific SP!’ of mat 
ianity places nature at the dispos 
and justifies the entire creation 4 

the service of man. Man stoo A 
and was entitled to any fruits he A A 
from it by the ‘sweat of his broOW sre he c 
attitude places man in a position W 


aspire to control and exploit his 
zoa] environment. In the Hindu religion, 
physica man is placed on the same footing 
however, with no greater title, since the same 
as pera spirit pervades both man and nature. 
un 


From this fundamental concept arise 

rious anthropomorphic ramifications where- 
es ry facet of nature is elevated divinely. 
yn pecomes reverent, and therefore hesi- 
et in his approach to nature, which he tries 

control by the attempt to pay homage by 
or itiation, rather than understanding. What 
pre reveres one can not analyse. For Christian 
civilisation, Descartes dualism „of mind and 
matter, mentioned earlier, set free the realm 
of matter to be explored by science. As Pro. 
fessor Lewis has said: It arose in the early 
days of mechanical science as a theory which 
set science free trom supernaturalism while 
accommodating itself to religious — beliefs by 
creating a special world of pure mind entirely 
separate from the world of matter’. 


In Hinduism, on the other hand, both 
Monism and Dualism took their stand in the 
realm of the spirit, in idealism, and hence 
neither set the material world free. Christ- 
janity, in its Catholic phase, offered institu- 
tional obstruction to the growth of science. 
The Protestant revolution challenged this 
institutional aspect without denying its funda- 
mental bases or assumptions. In the case of 
the Hindu religion, would a similar institutional 
change suffice to eliminate it as an obstruction 
to science or, because of the more basic consi- 
derations mentioned above, would a more 
fundamental challenge to Hinduism become 
necessary for the scientific attitude to take 
Toot in this country? 


jegitimately 


_ Although, in the popular imagination, the 
Pace and industrial ee are taken 
o € identical they occurred really as separate 
Tae and at one stage science owed 
E S © technological change than technology 
ae ence. As Professor Bernal says: ‘Science 
tea a essential for any technical purpose 
me e 16th century ... nor was it of use for 
tha Or DOSes until the 19th’. Today, however, 
ane ern is different and science has be- 

What technique has always been; an 


Indispe 
society Pl bart of the productive forces of 


T ; ; 
BS a dustrial revolution can now be 
Only the country and initiated by building 
É Physical base of industrialisation. 
physics) e achieved by borrowing merely 
p advanced indus- 
to be linked up 
A technological know- 
chnical Tene essaty to go a step further; 
ow-how now needs to be sup- 
h ` the scientifc know 
Pr uctive a anel has become the greatest 
nE conn »-and any country which seeks 
spblicatio of cally can do so only by the 
Sticulture. Sclence in its industry and 


But ; 
Scienta While i s 
Ntific advance, qusttial advance requires 


ntific advance requires 
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The motive force for such a relationship =H 
may be merely the profit motive of industry z 
cr the larger social good which both science 
and industry must subserve. In either case, 
the process today is a complicated one with 
far reaching social consequences. The high 
degree of concentration inherent in modern 
industry on the one hand, and the scale and 
complexity of scientific techniques themselves 
on the other, make for a closely integrated 
organisation of scientific work which tends to- 
wards a monopolistic control regardless of 
individual or corporate or social control. 


Yet science is a discipline which ‘deals 
with the new and not with the expected. In 
other fields it is possible to determine what 
can be done and what steps are necessary to 
do it. Not so in science .... The crux of the 
problem is how to secure the conditions necesa 
sary for both the material continuation of 
science and its capacity to find new things’. 
The problem is, however, more than that of 
the freedom or organisation of science. In this 
sphere, as in many others, freedom can not, 
in the context of the modern world, consist 
of the absolute absence of organisation; it can 
only arise out of the purposes of the organisa- 
tion and the nature of its control. 


Neither can the scientist seek to escape 
all organisation. He.can only claim to choose 
the purposes of such organisation and the right 
for its internal control. Does the scientist then 
have the duty, and should he have the right, 
to say for what purpose and how science 
should be organised? If he does have this 
right, does the mere fact that the agency 
which seeks to organise and control science is 
some organ of society itself, and not an indivi- 
dual, detract in any way from such a right? 


In underdeveloped countries today, how- 
ever, the immediate problem is not so much 
the organisation of science as the transmission 
and application of science. The physical prob- 
lems which face underdeveloped countries 
today, whether in agriculture or industry, have 
already been solved by science. What pre- 
vents these problems from being tackled is 
not a lack of knowledge of their solution, but 
the difficulty of applying the known solutions 
in a given socio-economic framework. 


Education can only be a partial solution — 
in this context because the social gulf inter 
rupts even the transmission of knowledge in 
these societies. Those who can, and do, ge 
an education are not those involved thi 
productive processes, while those \ 
involved as producers do not get an e 
This is especially so in agri ure W 
ironically enough, the necessity is the 
and where science also has the 
tial to cause revolutionary che 


Siti ee 


tion. Extension education is one attempt to 
pridge this gulf. 

However, just as there is a need to dis- 
tinguish between an industrial revolution and 
a scientific revolution, so also is it necessary 
to draw a distinction between the scientific 
method and the scientific attitude. Like indus- 
try the scientific method can be imported or 

- transplanted into traditional societies; but 
just as the mere building of industry does not 
signify that a certain society has ceased to be 
traditional and has become modern, so also 
the mere knowledge or utilisation of the 
scientific method does not ensure the inculca- 
tion of the scientific attitude. Proficiency in 
this method can only be acquired as a discip- 
line in restricted ` spheres of knowledge and 
activity without involving any commitment 
on the part of the individual to extend this 
method to any other sphere. 


Such an attitude of non-commitment on 
the part of science in respect of any spheres 
outside those immediately pertaining to parti- 
cular disciplines had its utility in the early 
stages because, as suggested by Professor 
Bernal, it avoided a direct clash between 
‘ science, authority and established beliefs at a 
stage when science was not strong enough to 
enter such a conflict. But this restriction of 
the scientific method to a particular sphere 
and the refusal to work out its wider implica- 
tions in terms of the application of the scienti- 
fic attitude to all spheres of life, has had the 
disadvantage that it perpetuated ‘inside science 
attitudes and prejudices from the past’. 


The same process takes place today in the 
traditional societies of the underdeveloped 
countries where education is progressively be- 
coming scientific education although it res- 
tricts itself to training in the scientific method 
for particular disciplines and not to the incul- 
cation of a basically scientific attitude. This 
leads to a conflict and contradiction for the 
intellectual between the values and assump- 
tions of his thinking, within his own discip- 
line, and those which permeate society and 
his own life outside that discipline. This 
conflict is greater than any corresponding con- 
flict in western society because the clash 
between the scientific way of thinking and 
the basic value assumptions is more onda 
mental and crucial in traditional societies ; 


of reason 

sone’ of 
on em 

s to fight bitterly for 
_ Power to put its 

Scientific world 
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man’s reason dictate. 


this same reason, the only meth , 
progress, would have become Pa of 


: huma 
recognised basis of the whole social 2 Officially 


ie) Che 
It is this same attitude that is al ee 
sary for economic development sinee it 


growth of industries, the applicati ‘the 
agricultural technique, the use ee of 


productive investment, economic mes for 
and other ingredients of economic dees 
eloj 


ment are not merely imperson }- 
but forms of human behaviour a pieprocesses 
new motivations, attitudes and skills: ae 
there seems to be a close analogy betwee hus 
socjal processes involved in the initiatior the 
economic growth in traditional societies of 
those involved in the inculcation of a sci and 
fic attitude in such societies. Tout. 

Just as economic growth begins with the 
physical process of  industrialisation, but 
does not become self-sustaining until an 
attitudinal change takes place, so also the 
growth of science in traditional societies begins 
with the scientific method, but becomes self- 
sustaining only when the scientific attitude is 
inculcated. The growth of the scientific attitude 
out of the scientific method can therefore be: 
called the ‘scientific take-off. 


There is not only an analogy but a mutual 
casual relationship between science and econo- 
mic growth. Capital formation, according to a 
Professor Rostow, is ‘a matter of society's | 
effective attitudes towards science, applied 
science and risk taking’. On the other 
hand ‘the seed of science is not sown 
nor does it grow unless the social ground is ; 
well prepared for it by economic activity. {| 
Thus the entire process of socio-economi¢ $ 
change and growth in traditional societies | 
must depend to a great extent upon the spread 
of the scientific attitude, and, conversely, ite 
spread of the scientific attitude itself will de- a 
pend upon a change of the socio-economic | 
structure and of the attitudes and motivation | 
of men. This is so because of the highly | 
integrated and mutually interrelated ne 
of the value systems in traditional Cee 
which prevent any attempts at partial or pi 
meal change from succeeding. a 

radi: 


_ The problem of the modernists I je in- i 
tional societies is that they require rade” E 
tellectual support and emotional entered 7 
ment for this total struggle against the e this 
tional system. Can a faith in science Seh ps be 
purpose? In these societies would it Deiane 
wise to have ‘an unreasonable be i ot any d ’ 
value of reason’ at this stage? ould ea with a 
attempt to reconcile and integrate reas som 
traditional beliefs be a premature, 4 i 
ways, a deleterious one. in 
What men require in the stage ofa ason al 
from traditional values is a faith in 7° 
not a reason for faith. ocie 
Science, then, can not in these a of the 
remain a mere passive understandi7 of social 
forces of nature and of the process come d 
and economie change, but must r 
active attempt to harness those 
direct those processes towards 
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scientific attitude 


SCIENCE in both its aspects, pure 
and applied, has exerted such an 
abiding influence on modern man, 
his thoughts and ideas, that a 
philosopher has said, ‘There is no 
field of experience which can not, 
in principle, be brought under 


some form of scientific law, and _ 


no type of speculative knowledge 
about the world which it is, in 
principle, beyond the power of 
science to give’. 

I believe we can understand 
what science is concerned with if 
we appreciate some of its regula- 
tive ideals. Such an appreciation 
is necessary all the more because 
science is very often identified, 
even by knowledgeable persons, 
with either technology and mecha- 
nical contrivances or with what is 
naively termed ‘materialistic philo- 
sophy’. And the tension is height- 
ened by holding equally distorted 
views about the humanities and 
their special status in the scheme 
of intellectual disciplines. Words 
and phrases such as ‘science’ and 
the ‘scientific method’ have not 
only become handy because of 
their frequent use, but are often 
used with considerable unction. 


It is good to remember here that 
these phrases are not necessarily 
truly interpreted by their defend- 
ers, the scientists. As Otto Neurath 
says: ‘History shows us a great 
many scientists whose scientific 
attitude is not equally maintained 
in the various fields of thought. 
Such a scientist may be very crix 
tical in his own domain, for in- 
stance in physics, but of a totally 
different behaviour when he speaks 
about “free will”, “social privi- 


leges”, or similar ‘traditional prob- 


man’s cultural history, its true 
meaning has to be grasped by the 
non-scientist as well. In the final 
analysis, the scientific attitude and 
the scientific method are not sure- 
ly confined to those who are ESE 
as scientists. 

The ideal which is of eaten) -A 
importance in science is object. 7 
ivity. What is scientifically true 
is testable and accessible not only ~ 
to the privileged few but to any- 
body who is prepared to observe or 
make experiments or statistically 
analyse the phenomenon under 
investigation, The scientific truth 
has a cognitive import which is to 
be distinguished from the emotion- 
al, aesthetic or motivational appeals © 
associated with artistic, literary, — 
ethical and religious values and 
world-views. 

The second regulative ideal oÈ 
science is simplicity. Science, t 
repeat a truism, is not conc 
with the individual or the parti 
lar. The business of science is 


tist believes in simplicity p 
as Stebbing observes, ‘due 
fact that unless natural o 


likelihood of our — 
them’.3 - The principle wi 
also be called the pr 
unity is attainable, as 

says, ‘by the elim 

anthropomorphi 
science’. $ 


lems’2 Since science has come to 
occupy a significant position in 
1, A. J, Ayer: Language, Truth and 

of — 


Logie. London, ‘Thirteenth imp 
the second ed., ae p.48. 3 


often destroying as much as build- 
ing. Nevertheless, the whole edi- 
fice of science never stops grow- 
ing. It is permanently, as we may 
say, under repair; but it is always 
in uses In other words, the third 


~ regulative ideal is the ideal of 
scientific progress. 

The fourth ideal of science is 

either to enhance the exactitude 


through the application of the 
- techniques of measurement or to 
reduce the vagueness of concepts 
used to the minimum. Science is 
self-corrective. 


The fifth and the last ideal of 
science is reliability. Science as- 
pires to be reliable neither by ac- 
cumulating mere informations, nor 
by giving an opinion strongly, but 
by a well-connected explanation 
having a systematic structure. 


The Unscientific 


The question, what makes an at- 
titude scientific, can better be 
answered if we see what makes 
an attitude unscientific. The three 
strongest forces against science 
have been prejudice, dogma and 
. self-interest. The belief that colour- 
ed races are less intelligent and 
hence incapable of progress 1s one 
of the prejudices which still conti- 
nue to have sway over a large part 
of the world. The notion that the 
trajectories of planets must be 
circular retarded Kepler’s dis- 
‘covery for centuries. The dogma 
that dead bodies should never be 
dissected accounts well for the 
backwardness of many a biological 
science in India and China. The 
fear of being disowned by one’s 
easte had discouraged the Hindus 
from undertaking sea yoyages for 
hundreds of years. 


i What is today meant by the 
scientific attitude is not historical- 
mee ly traceable either to a particular 
person or even to a particular 
> period. A comparative study of 
he history of scientific ideas, no 
doubt, reveals that the- Greeks, 
ore than any other people, were 
the first to formulate the rudiments 
~ of this attitude. The ‘science’ of 
_ the ancient Egyptians was devoid 
: speculation; 


Bernal: Science in History, Lon- 
nd ed, 1957, pp, 18-19. cp 


: Waltham, Mass, 1952, 
: 1 certainties in 
n a sense there are no 
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scientific speculation, however, 
conceived of the world as an alien 
and hostile place, devoid of any 
order. The theological pre-con- 
ceptions which impeded either the 
Egyptians or the Babylonians or 
the ancient Hindus were almost 
unknown to the ancient Greeks. 
‘Here’, said Arnold Reymond, the 
eminent French scholar, ‘the 
human mind for the first time con- 
ceived of the possibility of estab- 
lishing a limited number of prin- 
ciples, and of deducing from these 
a number of truths which are their 
rigorous consequence’.® 


The ancient Indian mind be- 
trays a richness and variety which 
in many respects is remarkable and 
often unique. Yet the two ele- 
ments common to all Indian 
thought, ‘the pursuit of moksa as 
the final ideal and the ascetic spirit 
of the discipline recommended for 
its attainment’ so powerfully 
dominated the intellectual climate 
that the soil was not propitious for 
science. The Greeks, on the other 
hand, can not be called mere specu- 
lators. The view expressed by M. 
R. Cohen and I. E. Drabkin* that in 
mathematics, astronomy and mathe- 
matical geography, physics, che- 
mistry and chemical technology, 
geology and - meteorology, biology, 
medicine, physiological psychology, 
in all these branches of learning 
the Greeks developed and followed 
methods that closely approximate, 
if they do not equal, the standards 
of modern science, may not be 
quite true. Yet, as Ludwig Edel- 
stein says, ‘the link between the 
ancient investigations and those of 
modern times is obvious’8 The 
Significance of this link or conti- 
nuity in the cultural history of 


Europe is, however iff t 
ae a a different 


Ancient Peoples 


neu despite their 
achievements, why did the ancient 
people, particularly in this sub- 
continent, fail to evolve a vigorous 
onting culture? The ancient 
ndians were surely too much at- 
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tached to an ethico-religious world- 
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Closer Analysis In 

On a closer analysis of the sub- TA 


ject we shall discover several rea- 
sons why science did not finda 
congenial atmosphere in ancient 
times. In the first place, science in 
ancient times was never a career. 
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ment of discovery, but the needs 
of mankind. And we know that 
historians agree in ascribing to the 
impetus of Bacon’s writings the 
foundation of the Royal Society. 


Galileo’s, in many respects, was 
a profounder influence. Charles 
Singer rightly observes, ‘The ap- 
pearance of our world depends on 
how we look at our world—that is, 
on our “mood?! We may be in a 
scientific, an artistic, an emotional, 
a social mood. The resultant of 
all the ways that we have of look- 
ing at our world—the resultant of 
our moods—is, in effect, our reli- 
gion. Galileo founded a new con- 
ception of the world—he almost 
founded a mood in which to re- 
gard it’.18 The earliest of the scien- 
tific societies, Accademia dei Lincei 
in Rome and Accademia del Cim- 
ento in Florence, were established 
under Galileo’s influence.* 


Descartes, unlike Bacon, was a 
practising mathematician. His great- 
ness consists in the twin affirma- 
tions of the supremacy of human 
reason and the invariability of 
natural laws. He not only fought 
against a medieval system of 
thought entrenched in the official 
universities of France but gave a 
complete and coherent system of 
thought. 


Foundations Laid 


By the end of the seventeenth 
century, ‘the century of genius’, as 
Whitehead calls it, the foundations 
of modern science and the scientific 
outlook were solidly laid. What 
Heisenberg has said in another 
context could very well be quoted 
here. ‘The magnificent develop- 
ment of mechanics in the eight- 
eenth century, and of optics, ther- 
modynamics and heat technology 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century are all evidence of the 
power of this approach’J4 


In the rapidly changing back- 
ground of contemporary Indian life 
I3. Charles Singer: A Short 
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‘The first title continued the allegori- 
cal habits’ of earlier academies, but 
the references to lynxés, animals who 
see in the dark, was significant; the 
symbolic meaning was accentuated in 
the Academy's device, a lynx tearing 
a Cerberus with its claws, the strug- 
gle of truth with superstition,, The 
second title was even more signifi- 
cant, The Academy of Experiment!’ 
‘George Sarton, op. cit., p.34. 

14. Werner Heisenberg: The Physicist’s 
Conception of Nature, ‘Trans. by 
Arnold J. Pomerans. London, 1958, 
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and thought it is pertinent to ask 
ourselyes if the prevailing mental 
climate is favourable for the growth 
of a robust scientific attitude. The 
rapid growth of national _ labora- 
tories (there are 23 of them today), 
technical colleges (their number 
has risen from 49 in 1950 to 97 in 
1960 with more than 13,000 stu- 
dents) and training centres (there 
will be 152 industrial training cen- 
tres in 1961 with training facilities 
for 42.000 persons) is very likely to 
give us the impression that the 
future is bright. But is this optim- - 
ism legitimate? 


Position Today 


An answer in the affirmative is 
difficult, firstly because the scienti- 
fic attitude is inculeated not by ex- 
panding the number of institutions 
or by raising the number of stu- 
dents offering science, but by giv- 
ing the entire system of education, 
primary and secondary, a different 
direction. Apparently little is be- 
ing done to give the existing system — 
of education a new shape. A 
patchy compromise with a shift of 
emphasis on science is not exactly | 
what is wanted; what is necessary 
is an imaginative synthesis between 
the humanities and the sciences 
which takes into account the deeper 
needs of the country, her history 
and culture. But today the stress 
is on numbers, on the fulfilment of 
needs dictated by the exigencies of 
rapid economic expansion. Where 
the quality has been neglected for 
sheer numbers, the life of the na- 
tion perishes. 


In the second place, the tradi- 
tional world-views as they have 
been reiterated by modern resus- 
citators still offer great obstacles. A 
lack of faith in science, a legacy of 
the age-old anti-intellectualism, stitl 
continues, to have a baneful effect 
on Indian thought. One could 
quote any number of passages fr 
the writings of Tagore, Aurobind 
and Radhakrishnan to show thei 
distrust of science and the methods 
it applies. Our universities are” 
still dominated by persons tr 
by scholars brought up in the E a 
ral traditions of Victorian England. 
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Science and religion 


K. SRINIVASAN, AR. VASUDEVA MURTHY AND S.DHAWAN 


science be a faith which can 
Pane religion? Historically both 
have a common origin. The ele- 
ments of both were present, blend- 
ed and undifferentiated, in the cul- 
ture of primitive men. The limited 
knowledge of the workings of 
Nature, which they had gathered 
from experience, was neither sepa- 
rate from nor considered superior 
to their magic rites and rituals; the 
latter were as essential to them as 
the former for securing the desired 
ends. At the dawn of civilisation, it 
was the priests, free from the neces- 
sity of toiling for their living and 
and having leisure for intellectual 
occupation, who were responsible 
for the scientific advances of that 
time. 


In India,.the priestly Brahmans 
posed general questions about the 
origin and nature of things in their 
philosophic systems which were 
based on the most sacred religious 
texts—the Vedas. Their knowledge 
of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies was incorporated in their 
astrology. They considered their 
medicinal knowledge and practice 
as derived from the ‘physician of 
the gods.’ The contribution of the 
Hindu priestly class to ancient 
mathematics was a significant one, 


and it included the concept of the 
Zero. 


In the West, after the earl 
Greek Philosophers who laid fhe 
foundation of abstract thinking, 
came Aristotle who not only found- 
ed logic but, as the first great ency- 
clopaedist, succeeded in recording 
In an orderly manner whatever was 

Own at that time about every 
aspect of nature and the living 
world. At the same time he was a 
metaphysician, who saw the most 
perfect being in God, and his doc- 
trine of final Causes eventually be- 
came a barrier to the progress of 
-. Science. In the early days of 

tianity, Whatever was safe in 
thought was included in 
Christian dogma but natural 
nee suff ed in the bargain as 
sae reconciled with 
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firmation in experience instead of Cati 
in pure reason. This landed him ; led 
ultimately in prison. v 
The scientific movement in the wat 
West, which began with Copernicus A 
and culminated in the great work a 
of Newton, laid the foundation of ap 
modern science. At last science be and 
came separated from religion; 1s ze 
aim became secular—that of under the 
standing the world through exper the 
ments. Science became utilitaria ae 
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ing the glory of God's creatio of iner 
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Some of them may not even care 
for a philosophy considering it a 
futile speculation and a distraction. 
Some others, as in India, can strictly 
and seriously perform the religious 
ritual on a new moon day, or on the 
day of the eclipse, and as seriously 
and sincerely maintain in their 
laboratories that a given scientific 
theory has not been satisfactorily 
substantiated by factual data. No 
body can say that the scientific 
work of such scientists is of less 
importance. The work of an able, 
religious scientist may be more far 
reaching than the mediocrity of a 
materialist scientist. The point is 
that now science has an independ- 
ent existence of its own apart from 
the scientists who advance it. What- 
ever may be the private beliefs of 
the individual Scientist, even the 
most religious, to the extent that 
he is really contributing to the pro- 
gress of science, he is weakening the 
influence of religion. 


Position Today 


The position today is that science 
stands on its own legs as an in- 
dependent force but the scientists, 
particularly in India, for the most 
part still feel the need of religion 
as they step out of their laborator- 
ies. No other philosophy has gained 
common acceptance among scien- 
tists. If this be the position in the 
sphere of science itself, how can 
one seriously raise the question of 
substituting religion by science in 
our society as a whole as a practi- 
cal task? The non-scientific public, 
which does not question religion 
even on the intellectual plane, 
reads the general philosophical con- 
clusions drawn by eminent scien- 
tists on the basis of scientific theor- 
ies which have been put forward to 
deal with certain sets of facts in 
particular fields of science. 


For example, Einstein’s theory of 
relativity, which represents the re- 
placement of the Newtonian world- 
picture by a more comprehensive 
one, was popularised by many 
Scientists, includng Jeans and 
Eddington, in such a manner that 
the average reader was mystified. 
Jeans suggested that Since the uni- 
verse could be explained in mathe- 
matical terms so neatly, the creator 
of the universe must himself have 
been a great mathematician. No 
wonder that for ordinary men the 
theory of relativity meant, ‘Every- 
thing is relative’, or 
upon what you mean’. Similarly the 
principle of indeterminacy of Hei- 
senberg has been interpreted to 


mean that the universe might not 


~ in relation to other men and so 


‘It depends 


be orderly at all and anything 
might happen. The common. 
man can draw the conclusion 
that it is the intervention of God 
which preserves order in a universe- 
which is inherently incapable of ~ 
any order. - 2 


Thus we see that the scientists 
have to put their own house in 
order before science can hope to 
replace religion in the minds of — 
men. Even if scientists develop a 
common philosophy based on 
Science itself, the replacement of 
religion in society by a new philo- 
sophy of science is not an easy 
matter. In science, a theory which 
has enjoyed a reputation at a cer- 
tain time is replaced by a new one 
when the older one is unable to — 
cope with fresh facts or to suggest 
the path of progress; and no scien- 
tist will shed a tear when this hap- 
pens. But religion can not -be argu- ~ 
ed out of existence, like a scientific — 
theory; religion has a tradition per- 
haps as old as humanity itself; it 
has developed and adapted itself to 
changes in society and it has its 
roots in social life. : 


Ignorant of the workings of 
nature and helpless before the 
forces of nature, primitive men 
personified them into gods and 
sought to propitiate them. The idea 
of many small gods evolved into 
the concept of one great God, con- 
trolling the entire universe. Differ- 
ent religions arose during different 
periods to meet the needs of social 
changes. The institution of religion 
has wielded a tremendous influence 
on society and although science has 
now made men the masters of their 
natural environment, the hold of 
religion has not been affected t 
any significant extent by the growth 
of science. One of the reasons fo: : 
this lies in the fact that although 
men do not feel helpless before thi 
forces of nature. they feel helpless: 


pressures. 


Religion’s Role 
‘The slaves of ancient soci 
were helpless in relation to th 
slave owners, the serfs in relai 
to the feudal lords ani 
society, to develop 


duction and 


“wide gap between the ‘fortunate’ 
few and the ‘unfortunate’ many—all 
these create a feeling of helpless- 
mess and hopelessness 1n the com- 
mon man. Religion comforts him 
‘and makes life in this world bear- 
able because religion teaches him 
that this world is unreal and there 
is another world of permanent 
happiness. Even the financiers lack 
a feeling of security. A bank erashes 
suddenly. Thousands of little men 
and along with them the unwary 
amongst the monied people are 
“stranded and ruined. So we find 
the wealthy section of society also 
needing religion and asking for the 
blessings of God for continued pros- 
perity. 

It, therefore, follows that so long 
‘as social insecurity lasts, men will 
continue to derive a form of com- 
fort from religion which science 

~ can not provide. Only when a just 
society is established, in which 

“scientific inventions do not accen- 
tuate social differences but lead to 
the well-being of all, then the social 
helplessness of man will disappear 
and science can compete with reli- 
gion on equal terms for the minds 
of men. Such a society can only be 
a socialist society and our country 
has adopted it as our goal. 


Just Society 


Let us suppose that we will be 
successful in establishing a just 
society in which there will be no 
exploitation of man by man and 
men will have a sense of social 
security and opportunity to deve- 
lop to the fullest their creative abi- 
lities. Men will no longer require 
the comfort of religion to make 

j their life bearable. But can religion 
be dispensed with? Does not reli- 
gion help in the regulation of social 
behaviour and the maintenance of 
the norms of social life? The fear of 
“punishment by God, if one leads an 
evil life, and the hope of reward in 

e other world for leading a good 

e here, are suggested as power- 
ful factors contributing to the sta- 
lity of society. 
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morals until this is seen as futile. 
Then religion adapts itself to the 
new conditions of living and begins 
to approve of the new morals, or 
finds explanations and justifications 
for the compromise. 


Religion and Society 


As for the role of religion in 
maintaining the norms of social 
life, one can point to the existence 
of an elaborate machinery of police, 
courts and prisons and ask whether 
this is not a sad commentary on 
the ability of religion to regulate 
the moral side of society. The prac- 
tice of the well-known principles 
of morality has been limited by the 
material conditions of living. It is 
mainly poverty, and the low level 
of culture that goes with it, which 
drive men to immoral acts like 
uttering falsehood, stealing, etc. 
The wealthy can afford to lead a 
‘clean’ life; they need not resort to 
such petty immoral acts. But the 
manner of acquiring the wealth it- 
self is immoral, since it is based 
on the exploitation of man by man. 
The ruling moral code of society 
does not however dub this as im- 
moral, and thus it is hypocritical. 


_The moral code of society sanc- 
tioned by religion allows the funda- 
mental immorality of one section 
of the people living and prospering 
on the labours of another section, 
condemned to a low material and 
cultural level of life. At the same 
time it 1S very severe in regard to 
each detailed immoral act, holding 
out the threat of both worldly and 
divine punishment. But the fear of 
punishment has not lessened the 
vices in society to any great extent. 
It is only a society with a high level 
of culture which can be a moral 
society, and a high level of culture 
presupposes a high level of material 
well-being. This can be brought 
about by the application of science 
in a justly organised society where 
the well-being of each is a pre- 
condition for the well-being of all. 
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Faith and Life 


But can man live without any 
religious faith? Does it not sustain 
him? Will not his entire existence 
be meaningless if it has no spiritual 
content? There is no doubt that 
contemplation about the universe 
and its ‘Maker’ has given serenity 
and joy to man. If man wants to 
lead a full life, he has to be a philo- 
sopher of some kind. But why 
should this philosophy be based on 
dogmas which are put forward as 
Absolute Truth valid for all time? 
Is not the picture of the universe 
presented by science as wonderful, 
if not more, as the picture given by 
religion? The contemplation of the 
universe of science can give oa 
same serenity and joy as religiou 
contemplation. ¢ 


There is no doubt that rele 
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the question of the ‘Sup x 
who finds no place 1m scien oithet 
are only two alternativi; 
you believe in a creator we 
lieve in the existence sible for 
changing matter. It is poi k 
man to accept the sc the same 
picture completely an istene 7 
time to believe in ti? ay ea 
a Supreme Being. ue will giv 
to be inconsistent, bUY aus 
emotional satisfaction f man: 
is made in the imag? a to le | 

It is also possible for t bother a 
a cultured life witho out the 
himself very MUC 
mate reality. 
be a consistent ma 
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aditional societies | 


THE first pre-requisite of scientific 
thinking is that the concepts and 
terms used should be clear and pre- 
cise. Let us, therefore, be clear 
about what we mean by scientific 
thinking and what we would define 
its basic characteristics to be, before 
we consider its influence. Thinking 
can be scientific either because its 
content is scientific or because in 
its process it is scientific. It is very 
often difficult to distinguish the pro- 
cess of thinking from its content 
and some would contend that it is 
a continuous process and never a 
product. Still it is necessary to 
make the distinction because we 
must be clear as to which part of 
this process ought to be scientific 
if thinking is to be considered 
scientific. 

When the content of thinking is 
scientific the process has necessarily 
to be scientific; that is we can not 
think about a scientific subject 
without the thinking itself being 
scientific. This would seem to be a 
self-evident proposition, but we 


shall see that this is not so, and — 


that, in fact: thinking in science can 
also sometimes be unscientific itself 
and act as an impediment to the 


further progress of that science. 

Tf this is so even when ‘the content — 
of thinking is Scientific, it follows — 
that when the content of thinking — 


is outside the sphere of science 
process very often is not scientific. 
We shall see that when one t 
make the process of thinking s 
tifie one necessarily 


outside science, scientific think 
can not for long remain neutral 
uninvolved in relation to its cor 
tent. 5 

The scientific process consists 
the observation, measurement 
analysis of phenomena, the class 


of hypotheses. The validity of the 
hypothesis so formulated has to be ~ 
tested in action, in experimentation 

with the original phenomena, J 
scientific laws formulated from 
hypotheses which stand such 
It will thus be seen that in 
scientific process thinking is der 
ed from external phenomena anc 
again tested against such p 

mena. This is what is meant 
it is said that scientific thin 
objective. But how obj 
really be? Scientific 
after all to be human thi 
cause it has to take pla 


hink in human and social groups 
outside the laboratory and he car- 
ries that legacy with him into his 
‘scientific thinking. No doubt his 
cientific work, and its vigorous In- 
Sistence on all hypotheses being 
tested against phenomena, remoulds 
his thinking and expels subjective 
and non-scientific elements from it. 
But the process is never complete 
and the real struggle is ‘less to 
" penetrate the secrets of Nature than 
to overthrow established ideas. The 
greatest difficulty of discovery is 
not so much to make the necessary 
observations but to break away 
from traditional ideas in interpret- 
‘ing them.’ Thus scientific thinking 
is affected by society in both its 
aspects—in the collection of data 
and the formulation of hypotheses. 


However, just as science is affect- 
' ed by society in two ways, i.e., by 
the social level of technology and 
by the social climate of thought, 
' so also society itself is affected by~ 
science in these very aspects—by 
the effect of science on technology 
and of scientific ideas on social 
thinking and ideologies. The rela- 
` tionship is two way and dialectical. 
The question in any given society 
will therefore not be whether 
science affects society or society 
science, because the whole process 
is interlinked and dialectical; but 
which way the over all and net 
movement or flow is, It appears as 
if this depends upon the general 
level of economic and technological 
_ development of society. 


_ In societies which are already at 
a high level of technological deve- 
lopment the movement is forward— 
cience is raising the levels of pro- 
‘duction higher and higher. This is 
Changing the climate of social ideas, 
“liberating scientific thought which 
= in its turn raises the general level 
of scientific advancement. In under- 
veloped societies, on the other 
and, the whole process is in a 
equilibrium arrested 
owth. The levels of production are 
' thus limiting the horizon of 
ence, while the social institutions 
h are traditional, block all pro. 
in thinking. The problem in 
a es Re to disturb this 
ening equilibrium, to 
tical whee]. ees 


the other pressur 
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the field of science itself by the 
technical handicaps which a low 
level of technology imposes, and in 
the social field by the entrenched 
social institutions. 


The process in such societies can 
not, therefore, start in science but 
must start in social institutions. 
It is the social climate which must 
first change as a result of the rais- 
ing of the technological and econo- 
mic level of society before scientific 
thinking can spread in any society. 
It is not scientific thinking which 
will change society first, but social 
change which will initiate scientific 
thinking. 


Impact 


In technologically-developed 
countries, therefore, science affects 
society in two ways, through rais- 
ing levels of production and 
through the impact of its ideas. In 
such societies scientific ideas can 
have a direct impact because the 
anti-scientific social institutions and 
ideas have already been largely 
corroded and shaken. In under- 
developed countries, however, tra- 
ditional institutions and values are 
still heavily entrenched. No scienti- 
fic idea, which very cften is an anti- 
traditional idea, can overcome this 
‘traditional blocking’ and reach 
society. Here, therefore, the levels 
of production and technology have 
first to be raised sufficiently to shake 
the traditional institutions and 
ideas. Only then can new ideas per- 
meate. In such societies, science 
can affect society only through rais- 
ite levels of paroduction and techno- 

y and not directly b ienti 
thinking or ideas. aves leniitic 


Nor can the scientist by himself 
be a potent force in such societies. 
The scientist is himself a social pro- 
duct, conditioned by his society. In 
these traditional societies, the strug- 
gle for existence and the pressures 
of Society are usually so severe that 
the scientific work of the scientist 
is likely to be only a very small 
part of his total life. For the rest 
and the major part of his life, he is 
Subjected to the traditional anti- 
Scientific pressures of society. His 
Scientific work can not have a 
greater moulding effect on him than 
es of society. 


One shoul : 
Hne F d not, therefore, ima- 


ollection, Haridwar 


technology the level 
of society, and O Doin 
duction will affect ove an 
tutions. It is then, wher “lal ing, 
titutions have changed 4 Soci 
tific climate is createq mata 
duces „men  conditioneg wh 
scientifically. In traditional think 
it is society which must he SOCIetigg 
first so that it can Produc changeq 
ee "a of thinking tot 
go into laboratories a y “8 
the level of science; lai Taise 
can not produce men of e S 
will go out and change society, Mt 
Re proces con happen e 
aighly develope -traditi 
societies. a traditional 


We have already distingui 
between the content of re 
and its process. What would he the 
characteristics of the process of 
scientific thinking and what would 
be the implications of extending 
such a process of thinking to mat- 
ters outside ihe narrow limits of 
scientific subjects? From what has 
been described of the scientific pro 
cess above, it will be seen that the 
first characteristic of scientific 
thinking is a unity of theory and 
practice. Theory is derived from 
practice and practice is based on 
theory. 


Action 
therefore, that a 
ienti re ‘prescriptions 
scientific laws are p ions 
it: ‘To suppose : 
arisen simply as a resur; “a 
inquisitiveness is to mae a 
whole history. If a genera P 
science can not be used for pr e. 

it is not of much cona 
Scientific thinking, mes } 
to be a kind of philosop oa 
had this in mind W ma 7 
‘Philosophers have only A 
the world in various way 
real task is to alter it. 


; eav! 
Therefore, when science sil 
the laboratory and ente ntent witt d 


field it can not be. 
merely understanding . 
the forces at wor 
discovering 
change, but 
means to contro 
and to bring abou be 
Only then will it 

The social sciences > 
not achieved | 
science precis 
been reduced alm 
by the fear that 
to change existing 


Such a science ob 
helps us not only 


soc 


sociely al d 
k within 1 cial a 
laws ° devis? i 


] forces, but helps us 


ip atul nd thus bring about 
a font! Be has a crucial role in 
sti. social ©) societies. It has been said 
Ins. jraditione science can affect such 
en. pove tha ly by raising levels of 
ITO. cieties Seed of production and 
ink technology y py scientific thinking 
ties not, direc The process is not, how- 
Sed or ideas., ely so simple or uni- 
Lot f even en 1. The relations between 
29 directio stitutions and technological 
e socias on the one hand, and be- 
T hange ese institutions and scienti- 
his fe thinking on the other, are also 
rin dialectical. 

a scientific “Take-Off” 

hed Technological changes have first 
ing to build up the quantitative pres- 
the | sure for social change. But the 
of actual qualitative change in the 
uld social climate will require the cata- 
ing lytic action of scientific thinking. 
at- f} (Conversely, scientific thinking itself 
of can not spread in a society unless 
has certain technological and social 
xo | changes have already taken place 
the < in that society. As has been said 
tific in the article which poses the 
and if problem, the growth of science in 
rom traditional societies begins with the 
om | scientific method, but becomes self- 


7 ‘Sustaining only when the scientific 
| atitude is inculeated. The growth 
il of the scientific attitude out of the 
ai Scientific method can therefore be 
| “called the ‘scientific take-off’. 
has ante inculcation of a particular 
ee ee ude or way of thinking is, how- 
a aa a problem of human behaviour 
change which can not be tackl- 
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ment, at one stage of development 
and, in its mental make up, in 
another; the most common example 
of which in this country is of able 
men of science, perhaps very highly 
qualified in astrophysics, referring 
to the almanac before travelling by 
the most modern means of trans- 
port! 


Another difficulty in initiating 
any change in attitudes in these 
traditional societies is that the 
value systems of these societies are 
so highly integrated and mutually 
inter-related, that one can not 
attack any one aspect of them with- 
out involving oneself in an attack 
on the total system. Any attempt at 
a change of values in such societies, 
therefore, requires considerably 
greater initial strength and 
momentum than any corresponding 
attempt in a more economically 
developed society. The scientific- in- 
tellectuals in traditional societies 
would therefore require some 
intellectual support and emotional 
encouragement of their own in 
their struggle against the tradition- 
al system. 


The sources of established autho- 
rity and the traditional values and 
beliefs have to be challenged before 
the impulse to change can be 
engendered and can become a self- 
sustaining force in these societies. 
A faith in reason and in sciente and 
the great scientific and free think- 
ing tradition of the West should 
have been able to provide this 
challenge and the strength and 
confidence which these intellectuals 
would require. Unfortunately, west- 
ern scientists have themselves 
fallen into doubt and confusion in 
their thinking outside their own 
disciplines. Their rationalism is very 
often shaken and they search for 
new faiths in place of the old ones. 
This phase of doubt, hesitation and 
introspection that the West is pass- 
ing through may indeed be a truer 
phase than the earlier self-confident 
one; it may be leading to a greater 
synthesis of the achievements of 
man’s reason and of his faith. But 
even if that be so, this is a phase 
which would be premature for new- 
ly developing societies, where 
science has not yet permeated 
society. 


Rationalism 


Rationalism, which is the very 
basis of the scientific attitude 
when applied in the social field, 
has certain consequences in, and 
repurcussions on, traditional value 
and belief systems. 


Western scien- 


tific training does not equip these 
intellectuals either for undertaking 
such a task of social revaluation, 
let alone revolution, or for accept- 
ing the consequences of such a re- 
valuation. The intellectual, there- 
fore, works cut for himself a revo- 
lution in his purely individual and 
personal value and belief systems, 
and avoids any attempts at carry- 
ing this process to society at large. 


He ratiocinates and justifies to 
himself this process by developing 
a kind of neo-fatalism; a feeling, 
growing into a conviction, that the 
task of changing the value and 
belief systems of society is too 
large a one for him alone and that 
it had best be left to the forces at 
work in society itself. He deve- 
lops a sense of futility born out of — 
his helplessness to change society 
at large and therefore retreats into 
his own discipline where he retains 
his rational scientific outlook. It — 
is thus that the schizophrenia — 
develops whereby, within his own 
discipline, the intellectual main- 
tains his scientific attitude, while 
in relation to the values and be- © 
liefs of his society he remains 
traditional. - 


Isolation 


Even when some of these intel- 
lectuals, who have roots in western 
thought and draw their sustenance 
from the liberal scientific tradi- ~ 
tions of the West, do reject tradi- 
tional values, they have no larger 
social significance or impact because’ 
of their isolation from the rest of 
society. To the extent to which 
these intellectuals are modernis 
in their traditional society, they 
lose contact with their own 
society; and this is truer still 
intellectuals trained in the West. 
They very often are drawn from 
the upper middle strata of society 
and their western orientatio 
tends to isolate them further n 
only from the lower strata of their ~ 
society, but from the very strata im ~ 
which they might have had the E 


own origin. 
Thus the western orien 
modern intellectual tends 


come a further strata in an al 
stratified society. In the isole 
of that Olympian height, the 
tellectual might conceive or DI 
ing away from the val 
liefs of the tradition: 
he does so in ae of 


in free love. But, wh 
himself to the larger t 
throwing the entire v 
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tem of the traditional 
‘he finds himself without 
jer the power or the equipment 
so. The western scientific 
ning and tradition enables him 
reshape his own personal value 
fem, but does not equip him to. 
end this process to the value 
belief system of the larger 
ety of which he is a member 
cause his scientific thinking it- 
has not worked out the social 
lications of its own intra-dis- 
linary rationalism. 
Yet, science has reached a stage 
ow when it can no longer refuse 
face its own social implications. 
has become more than a method 
or an attitude; it has become the 
very basis of a new culture. Ber- 
‘and Russell has described this 
w culture as the result of S 
out the Greek elements 
the  Judeo-Hellenic synthesis q 
that western culture today is and 
bstituting it with scientific 
technique. ‘The result, in its ex- 
treme form, is Marxism, but some- 
g of the same process is visible 
ll countries that are industrial- 
‘developed or hope soon to be- 
some so’. The task in our society 
too will be to substitute the ele- 
ts in the traditional synthesis 
ur culture with ~ science and 
technique. 
ects of science are thus no 


` 


he basis of society. 
ce has become a social prob- 
1 society “has become a 
problem. The urgent 


jentifi 
ks of science today are ‘the 
of science in the realm 
the most eftective 
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: called ‘popula- 
ee as the stant ae 
jon XP opulation. Malthus 
if urge of D Pthat the earth’s 
it D produce rood bee 
apach ’s capacity to repro- 
ach Rice, a problem has 

e. Da debated by pundits of 
been at disciplines and opinion 
difieren ng between the, two ex- 
has SW a abject pessimism and 
Te te optimism in regard to the 
comp of mankind. There can be 
MU that this is the greatest 
problem facing humanity. 

Various political Bee EIS. and 
tensions have undoubted y to be 
resolved, if society is to $ 
put the problem of populat 
food is vital. If it is not 
courageously and 
may lead to social | 
dangerous situatio 
population and food are such 
forces in the development of the 
human race that they, as much as 
anything else, will determine ihe 
direction of history. However, 
singers of the Malthusian tune 
must not fail to reckon on the un- 
forseeable, unknowable potentia- 
lities of science and technology. It 
is comforting to note that on a 
global basis, science has gone a- 
farming, and technology has joined 
hands with agriculture to help ease 
the food situation and the problems 
of the underfed. 


New Agriculture 


peice has inspired modern 
ie a ture to use better fertilisers, 
aes seed and more efficient 
ae oe to adopt effective plant 
wae k an techniques and to evolve 
f Nd better varieties by scienti- 


> 


rene ae reeding. Knowledge 
ng Helps ough the study of genetics 


in the development of 
varieties id and high yielding 
“Hard wi cat, barley, maize, 
Variety inter wheat, a new crop 
j and sun flower varieties, 
develope Td Oil yield, have been 
x by Soviet scientists. 
behin a Scientists have not lagged 
a project is underwac es 
ae the Central RES Re 
nstitute, for obtaining a 


- Rice covers 
AES acres in India, but 
ey te igs of paddy have a 
is Odge, ie., their intake 
es Therefore, 
ra ve Indica a 
Belo t ree rice (Oryza StS 
Bes ha corporate the non- 
and o non-shattering of 
3 Qualities of the 


Japanica race in the Indica race. 
Completion of this project will have 
a great impact on the production of 
paddy. 


Also, advances in nutritional 
science indicate that certain varie- 
ties of rice are richer in thiamine 
and protein. Attempts to pro- 
pagate these varieties as a 
policy of agricultural production 
will enable the people to obtain a 
more nutritious grain. From the 
agricultural angle, even the intro- 
duction of a single 
hybrid corn added 20 per cent more 
to the corn crop of the United 
States. 


The application of atomic energy 
will dramatically open up a more 
hopeful future for agricultural 
development. By subjecting seeds 
or plants to varying amounts of 
direct radiation, biologists can pro- 
duce many mutations or changes, 
and thus, hardier and more produc- 
tive crops. By the use of radio- 
active tracers in fertilisers, answers 
can be found to such fundamental 
questions as which fertiliser is best 
for which plant, and how much 
should be used. 


Food production is the main 
theme in Indian agriculture which 
contributes to nearly half of the 
total national income. The Second 
Plan production target of 80 mil- 
lion tons of foodgrains by 1960-61: 
has almost been fulfilled, the esti- 
mated actual achievement being 
about 77 million tons. It has been 
emphasised that agriculture should 
receive higher priority in the Third 
Plan than it did during the first two 
plans and the production target for 
foodgrains in the Third Plan is 
about 105 million tons. 


Human Effort 


Implementation of these objec- 
tives needs immense human effort 
which only a sturdy people are cap- 
able of undertaking. This only 
shows how allied are the problems 
of the general health of the people 
with those of agriculture and food 
production. Nation-wide compaigns 
are being carried out for the eradi- 
cation of various diseases, but 
enough attention is not paid to the 
incidence of malnutrition among 
the peasantry. The daily require- 
ment of protein of a normal person 
is about 65 gms., but the average 
peasant does not get even about 40 
gms. a day. Also, his diet is deficient 
in calcium, B vitamins and vitamin 
A. A constellation of socio-economic 


and other factors which surround — 
the peasant results in his living on 
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item such as’ 


a diet poor in quality and lacking in 
variety. 


_it is here that the work of scien- 
tists at the Central Food Technolo- 
gical Reseach Institute on low-cost, 
nutritious food like the Indian 
Multi-Purpose Food assumes special 
Importance. Scientists have also 
shown how proteins can be isolated — 
from different plant materials and 
made available in a concentrated 
form. The ultimate human purpose 
of science should be to enable the 
farmer not only to grow more food 
but also enable him to grow to his 
full physical and moral stature. 


Technology 


An important aid of science to 
food production is the technological 
approach inherent in the work of 
the CFTRI, Mysore. The large-scale 
cultivation of tuber-crops, which 
are bulk yielders of starch, and 
their subsequent processing into 
wholesome and nutritious articles 
of food like macaroni, is an ap- 
proach that can add tremendously 
to the total food resources of India 
and the world. It is for the adminis- 
trators and specialists to see that 
tuber crops like tapioca are culti- 
vated in places where other crops” 
can not be grown, and for govern- 
ment and industry to process them 
into elegant products which will im- 
prove our food prospects. 


~~ 


Considerable quantities of food ` 
materials are lost and rendered un- 
fit for human consumption by the 
activity of insect pests, rats,/bacte- 
ria and moulds. The most effective 
assistance being offered by techno- 
logy to agriculture relates to th 
prevention of destruction of food 
crops not only during storage b 
also during growth and harvest. 
deluge of insecticides and chemic 
now pours out of different labora: 
tories and scientifc organisatior 
making a lasting contribution to 
wards this. However, during the re 
cent past, the emphasis. has shifte 
from the chemical to the bacteri 
method of control. 


Conservation of seasonal 
pluses of perishable foods 
fruits and vegetables can b 
by coating them with wax 
dehydration, cold 
freezing. Insula n 
trucks and vans hel 


roots’ (or mycelium) having the 
edibility of a whole mushroom 1s 


an exciting possibility. 


Science has mastered the art of 
substituting ammonia and nitrates 
SATEN made from air and hydro-carbons 
= for the previously used natural nit- 
rates. Ammonium salts have been 
fed to ruminants in quantities 
equivalent to approximately one- 
third of their normal rations and 
the bacterial flora of the animal’s 
digestive system have been found 
capable of transforming such nitro- 
gen compounds into protein. Since 
one of the world’s serious shortages 
is of protein, here is a potential 


substitute for a third of the protein- ~ 


tich substances like groundnut meal, 
now fed to ruminants, and what is 
more, in the last analysis, it can be 
made from air and water. 


Work of this nature is of para- 
mount importance because more 
than 200 million cattle in India 
compete with humans for food. And 
to meet milk- shortages, the produc- 
tion of fortified vegetable milks 
from the soya bean and groundnut 
—on which considerable work has 
been done in India and elsewhere— 
deserves special attention. This may 


the utilisation of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes before 1939. 


‘Algae’ 


Nature can not be pushed beyond 
its limits and a time will come when 
`. the maximum potential of earth- 
j grown crops will have been reached. 
Therefore man must find a solution 
elsewhere, and fish as well as other 
food grown in the waters can not 
be ignored. The growing of fish in 
ponds and lakes using fertiliser 
materials is a sure scientific aid to 
food production. Also, for the last 
“sixty years, tiny water-borne plants 
called algae, have arrested the 
attention of scientists as inexhaust- 
ble sources of food and energy. 


_In several laboratories in the 
J.S.A., India and other parts of 
research workers are already 
erimenting with one highly pro- 
ing alga, called chlorella—a sin- 
elled, dark green plant which 
persons have seen floating as 
Í ds. The unusual fea- 
orella is that it is so 
it even when magnified 3,000 
would not be bigger than 
this plant is vir- 


appear fantastic now, but so was. 
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mins except vitamin C. It does not 
require much room lor growth and 
an area slightly over a 1,000 square 
miles could grow enough chlorella 
to provide the world’s population 
with half its protein requirements. 
Chlorella can multiply in an amaz- 
ing fashion and can thrive under a 
wide range of conditions. 


Now, the large scale culture of 
chlorella is being attempted and 
studies are in progress 1n Japan: 
Germany, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, where several corporations 
devoted to food processing are inter- 
ested in it. Chlorella powder is not 
pleasant to the taste and culinary 
attempts are being directed to mak- 
ing it appeal to the human palate. 
Chlorella can also be used as an 
animal food. It must be admitted 
that although laboratory investiga- 
tions have been brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion, much remains to 
be done before algae food of accept- 
able palatability and digestibility 
can be manufactured on a commer- 
cial basis. The problem is to wall 
large bodies of water for the pro- 
duction of chlorella on a mass scale 
with giant harvesting plants ope- 
rating in different places. 


Other countries are also turning 
not only to algae but to edible sea- 
weeds; actually on the coasts of 
Scotland a variety of sea-weed call- 
ed ‘dulse’ is very popular. Thailand 
harvests 5,000 tons a year of plank- 
ton comprising both algae and small 
marine life. Japan and Israel have 
also experimental installations and 
some are already eating these foods 
of the future. Recent developments 
in the U.K., India and other coun- 
tries indicate the feasibility of the 
production and utilisation of leaf 
proteins as human food. This line 
of work deserves to be expanded as 
it has practical possibilities. 


‘Lichens’ 


One may be intrigued a i 

of plants which Gu ae ae 
barren lands, granite rocks, and the 
most desolate of spots; but such 
plants, called ‘lichens’ exist and are 
the world’s most unusual plants. 


Each lichen is composed 
p of a fungus 
aa algae, growing together, and 


oing a“job which the other 

See, ae One of the ancient 
I € use of lich 

food is found in the Bible aa Ae 

ready scientists have shown the pos- 

lbilities of using lichens as a source 


¢ Of medicine and food. 


Yet another astounding possibility 


tneteasing food supplies is pro- 


- by scientists in thi 


vided by ‘hydr TÈ 

of water nsen oS onthe 
medium of food Steen ; p 
course, the early success. not 
not be sufficient to a a 
pectations Immediately y Erca eX. 
considerable possibilities Ut it has 


Mode of Life 


Besides the use o; ; 

tury tools and technolo A Cen, 
tionary change must þe Eeva 
about in the mode of life ap Sh 
masses in the villages Spa the 
Such a revolution must go ae 
into the social system, penetrate tt 
very core of Indian culture ae 
move the heavy traditional blocking 
which obstructs the penetration of 
science into agriculture. This can 
be by ought about only by well-plan- 
ea, persuasive extension program- 
mes conceived by experts in the 
line. What is required is an organ- 
ised extension movement which will 
be so dynamic and meaningful that 
it will inspire people to do volun- 
tarily the kinds of things which can 
be done by dictatorship and com- 
pulsion. 


India has already to liquidate the 
arrears of centuries in the matter 
of progress and does not have the 
time to solve its problems ina 
leisurely manner. In this task, the 
community development _ blocks 
have made some headway, but m 
entire programme needs a big Pas 
so that big and small farmers n 
awakened to the important and z 
dispensable role of science in ne 
advancement of agriculture. n 
farmers who once defied nature 
did not make any EM ag 
understand their environmen ex: 
be made to feel that Be from 
tract the maximum nae and 
it, by the sweat of their A 
the helping hand of scient T i 

The story of food begins weople’s 
farmer and ends 1 eeds 0 the | 
stomach. The growing riexities 
times ene the comp 
modern civilisation 55; 
hiak of several scientifc “ile 
nological improvements. jn the pe 
tural practices as wel day is Pis 
cessing of food. The ©. in subs 
far off when humanly ne ised Per Í 
only on chemically Si toge i 
and ersatz foods @ 


>. 


. : t i 
While this concep would r 
totally visionary, ma gay. Nepal 
look forward to such Ai gre’ py eu 
theless, most people “ian wil wA 
in the distant future A 
to accept several n 
his diet. 


BALDEV SINGH 


- time and 5,500 million b; 
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esearch and industry — 


IN the recent past, a number of 
countries in Asia have attained 
political independence. An identi- 
cal process is taking place in Africa. 
These countries were held in colo- 
nial subjugation and used as sup- 
pliers of raw materials and as a 
dumping ground for manufactured 
goods from the industrially advanc- 
ed ruling countries; this resulted in 
the suppression of their independent 
economic growth. That these 
countries have large, under-nourish- 
ed populations with a high birth 
rate makes the situation more 
complicated. 


The world as a whole is now fac- 
ed with the task of raising its 
living standards. The situation 1s 
voiced by Sir Hugh Beaver in the 
sixth Graham Clark Lecture to the 
British Institution of Civil Engine- 
ers (March 3, 1960): ‘< .. The fact is 
that the population of the world is 
advancing at what by any calcula- 


tion is a Staggering rate; at the 


present rate of increase it will k 
4000 million in some 20-25. yea 


of the century. While the so 
underdeveloped countries are « 
lessly claiming the 
vice and r y of i 


are at the same time adamantly, ae 
serting their own authority i 
independence. The speed o 
vance which all the eme 
countries envisage would 
than tax all world resources, | 
ever mobilised, and their hope 
not in any way to Bs a 


well used? (Nature, 
p. 187). a 
One need not agrı 
spirit or the eni c 
statement, but it is a 
more advanced 


a EADS nae 
technical 


developed cou 
to oe ali an 


z; 


eyer remains of these) may still 
continue to hamper social progress, 
humans the world over have come 
to a broad realisation of the fact 
that there has to be a degree of 
economic and social equality if the 
scientific and social progress of 
“humanity is to continue apace. 


This does not mean an automatic 
resolution of the problems of 
"underdeveloped countries. The level 

- of social advancement, the nature 
' of the resources and the historical 
"geographical, geological, agricul- 
~ tural, psychological, social and 
~ human make-up in these countries 
differ and to an extent determine 
the path to progress to be taken by 
a particular country. Whatever be 
the goodwill and quantum of 
foreign assistance available, the 
social scientists of these countries 
must determine the means and the 
strategy whereby the national 
‘effort, suitably assisted, may bring 
to these countries a measure of 
self-sufficiency and self-dependence 
in achieving reasonably decent 

standards of living for their people 
as early as possible. 


Fabric of Society 


‘A well-known scientist, Harold 
W. Fisher, Director, Standard Oil 
(NJ.), describing the position in 
his Commencement Address at the 
Clarkson College of Technology 
(June 5, 1960) says: ‘The world can 
not be operated by just a slide rule 
_ and a set of mathematical tables or 
by brains that are occupied exclu- 
i sively by technical problems. 
Science and technology are in- 
= separable from the social, political 
ae and economic aspects of life. Most 
ies of my experience has been in the 
newly emerging countries of t 
Middle East. In most of flees 
countries you find the spectacle 
which exists in so many parts of 
` world today—modern ` techno- 
imposed on ancient and primi- 
civilisations. Men who go to 
these areas on technical missions 
can not afford to ignore the social 
mplications of their work. Many 
mes the toughest problems are 
$ n problems. Few techni- 
ay disregard the en- 
1 which they live and 
engineers and the 
st be concerned with 
ioral 
used. You must 
echnological 
fabric of 


untry 


context in 
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volution, it might only be of aca- 
demic interest to find out why the 
scientific and industrial revolution 
did not take place in India along 
with western countries such as 
Great Britain, Germany and 
others. Probably Indian society, 
based on agricultural production 
with the village as a more or less 
self-sufficient social and economic 
unit, did not develop compulsions 
strong enough to initiate a change. 
The population pressure perhaps 
did not outgrow the capacity of 
the system to make available the 
wherewithal for a simple life of 
effortless ease and contentment. 
Whatever may have been the case 
in the past, the solution of the 
present problems of population and 
poverty lies in harnessing the re- 
sources, with the aid of science and 
technology, for the purpose of in- 
creased production of agricultural 
and industrial commodities. 


The social and cultural set-up in 


the industrialised and advanced 
countries where scientific and 
technological development has 


reached the stage of a ‘technologic- 
ally mature society’, and where 
technology has become. self-gene- 
rating and can progress by its own 
steam power, can not be compar- 
ed with the conditions obtaining 
in the underdeveloped areas in 
Asia and Africa, where neither 
technology nor science have yet 
taken root and where the common 
man is still not conscious of the 
role of science in social advance- 
ment. In these countries the mode 
of living, social habits, common 
practices and beliefs, administra- 
tive and social set-up are all a 
deterrent to a rapid development 
of the ‘Scientific attitude ‘or the 
application of the scientific method 
to the processes of life and society 
to accelerate scientific and techno- 
logical development. A backward 


county, is so in all spheres of its 


Science and Society 


The process of scientific a 
ment will undoubtedly peepee: 
pact and consequences on the 
poria] set-up, as much as the state 
ae structure of society will affect 

S progress of science and tech- 
nology, In fact, in its present phase 
it is hardly possible to differentiate 


in any separate manner b 

f etween 
pa and the general activities 
pe oet Science has permeated 
2 ecome a factor of every 
spect of social advance and 
Se has to make use of the 

wi of scientific advancement for 


the solution 
problems This 
ake place at the co e | va 
st not ap Ta 
and cultural values: I Uman gr 
ists can assist in bring; tient $ wo 
a harmonious relationshiy © about 7 


of its 


Multita.. 
progress Mt iation 


the developing sci hy I 
x e een Sy. 
national culture ands oe the on! 
each aiding the other adition im 
: we 

Jawaharlal Nehru i al 
in W 

at Bombay. Geman utes i e 
Scientific and technological aid: F age 
gress does not 3 pro- ne 


meanin ili 
way of living’ 1 tn 


India is on the way to becom: tin 
technologically mee Peco tec 
trying to build up a modern sociely Ih 
the adoption of the scientific me m 
thod is inevitable, but in doing so Me 


the attempt should be to retain at 
the same time the things of value of 
in the field of culture’. 


o 
D 


the 

Socialist Planning the 
ne\ 

If a country is to attain self. the 
sufficiency in food by increasing tec 
agricultural production, it has to Alt 


change the traditional methods of $ 
agriculture by adopting mechani: E r 
cal farming, new cultivation and 


harvesting techniques, make use J lati 
of synthetic fertilisers and manu- fM ano 
res, and of the scientific advances 9} Ma 
in the field of soil chemistry. | Ins 
hydraulics, agronomy and agricul i Ac 
ture. These techniques, to achieve if syr 
maximum effect, may require Aa Sei 
change in the agrarian seron of 
which in turn may necessitate fy | i 
responding legislation. Sate i a 
it is recognised that for rapia of a in 
vancement and the a io 
economic self-sufficiency PDO eg 


equitable distribution ea 
the path of socialist plan revel ie 


i n for an under of S 
S Modern technion ke | the 
production bring jn necessitate 4 of 
social probremana remouldi mA 
social and moral values p societ df neg 
with the altered pace e Pub the 
born of technological c ae red ior FT ca 
lic acceptance mus ia Er quite lop 


th changes whic nent. 
S RI social develop 


the ty 
Is there a difference ce and Ee 
‘tionship between se develope 


an under jal 5 Yel 
pees Soveral learned is y W 
tists have questione ch þei 
of fundamental traced i 
tered and encom? may Py 


developed areas 
that the relati 
science and tec 
at the present 


fundamental nature 


T 3 f In the 
nalterable. : 

a Ie Robert Oppenheimer 

ts ence and technology are 

ut They are symbiotic na 

en use technology TONAR s 

the erished, blinded and cripple 


nm | impov ot for the new knowledge 


ss h is sought and found for other 
ee Technology gives back 
ica Sa science a rich reward m 
e p instruments, new rechimiaucs 
ict E new powers. It is this meen 
l mi feed-back and reciprocal ter- 
P lisation which makes a sharp d 
g”, tinction between pure 
ga technology, academic ; 
In There is also an im 
ety, not only in ideas 
me- ment, but in men, be we 
80 a traffic without which } 
ate | be poorer. Indeed the 
lue of the last decade ha 


the men of science who 
their whole lives in the < 
new knowledge may be 


amongst 


the most gifted practitioners of 
elf- { I 1 , 

ing echnology’. 

} i 4 Altered Relationship 

ani: J In the case of the underdevelop- 
and if ed countries, this fundamental re- 
use “| lationship is only altered in degree 
nu- { and not in kind. Academician Ivan 
neces Malek, Director of the Biological 
tty. if Institute of the Czechoslovakian 
cul ) Academy of Sciences, during the 


symposium on 


; ‘Planning of 
Science’ held 


under the auspices 


of the World Federation of Scien- 
ay | Hee Workers in Warsaw (Septem- 
al i j = 1958), said: I am deeply con- 
a | aes that even countries which 
oe x a colonial status are beginning 
th Elop their country in the 
E y aie and cultural field should 
or e satighee ack of trained people 
co esearch, Sp to develop applied 


their ~; €y should also make it 
of ie to establish a firm basis 
g 0 for s ‘mental research. The need 


fin Bin Bless. technical development 
it) Neglect Ountries leads them to 
pu i the begini amental research in 
j for 4 causes Jas At a later stage this 
jiret Opme a Wing down of the deve- 
i 4 wienc A pacnice and technical 
el isearch can eral. Fundamental 
roch resis ely become a firm 
e iiach and the used for applied 
der vet S, thus ae € source of living 
do” Hy, Pment of Suring the rapid de. 
yor 4 Oy | t Science and the eco- 
a ure! years. It seems to 
$ €refore, to, ensure 

ot applied research 

Search mount of funda- 


Which will - 
Cach question wili be 
€at depth. This will 


developed country with 
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ensure effectiveness and 
horizons’. 


expand 


The biggest danger of any rapid 
technological advance in under- 
developed countries lies in the fact 
that unless the proportionate deve- 
lopment is kept in view, industrial- 
isation may create an increasing 
gap between a highly developed 
technology and the comparatively 
backward scientific knowledge, 
which later forms the supporting 
structure for technology itself 
This gap, leading to an increasing 
dependence on imported technical 
know-how, industrial machinery 
and instruments, may mean an- 
other form of technological ex- 
ploitation of the underdeveloped 
countries by the more advanced 
ones. In an indirect manner, it can 
cheat the backward countries of 
self-sufficiency and economic inde- 
pendence while maintainining a 
facade of national, political sover- 
eignty. So long as industry and 
technology in a country has to 
depend to a major extent upon 
foreign scientific and technological 
assistance and sources of supply, it 
can have no sure foundation in the 
country. 


National independence results in 
what has aptly been described as a 
‘revolution of rising expectations’. 
The energies liberated as a con- 
sequence of national freedom and 
the removal of restrictive influences 
of colonial domination do create 
the proper emotional atmosphere 
for tasks of national achievement. 
However, a backward state of 
society and science really requires 
a hard, and at times a frustrating, 
struggle at the beginning to catch 
up with the more advanced coun- 
tries in a time-period far shorter 
than taken by them for their own 
development. Thus an under- 
limited 
resources, and at times a stagnant 
economy, is faced with the twin 
problems of rapid technological 
and industrial development . to 
raise the standard of living of its 
fast increasing population and at 
the same time the need to invest 
resources in building up the sup- 
porting structure of fundamental 
scientific knowledge. 


In India 


How is India facing these prob- 
lems and is the policy in respect 
of industrialisation and research 
leading in the ‘correct direction? 


Rapid industrialisation has neces- 


Sitated the large scale import of 


machinery, instruments and tech- “ 


nical know-how. Re-creation and 
the development of technical know- _ 
how through the utilisation of in- 
digenous talent and resources is 
not encouraged where it is readily 
available from abroad on reason- _ 
able terms or as an offer of techni- 
cal assistance from the more. ad- 
vanced countries. Both in the pūb- | 
lic and the private sectors, major 
industrial projects mostly have 
been undertaken under the techni- — 
cal supervision or with the techni- - 
cal participation of foreign consult- 
ants and experts. In the building 

up of industry in the present 

phase, Indian research has had very 
little part to play. 


$ 


Enunciating the policy in this 
regard, the late Dr. J. C. Ghosh, 
scientist member of the Planning- = 
Commission, said in his address to 
the first meeting of the panel of 
scientists: ‘... when the goal is 
rapid progress, no time should be r 
wasted in re-creating know-how 
which can be had at an economie a 
price. The process of converting ~ 
lower valued resources into higher ~ 
valued finished products creates ~ 
wealth. The quicker we gain know- — 
ledge of these processes and apply 
them to the manufacture of goods 
which we have need of, the quicker 
will be our progress to better liv- 
ing. Sometimes it is possible to ob- 
tain such know-how free, as a 
gesture of goodwill, or as a part 
of a programme of aid to under- 
developed countries...’ (December 
1956). This policy has certain 
born results in making availab: 
the experience and talent of th 
more advanced countries for our 
rapid development, although ease: 
are not lacking where it may have 
been done even where Indian talent 
might have served as well. 


Education and Research 


Along with this, ~ commenda 
efforts have also been made- 
build up the scientific and techno:  ~ 
logical potential of the country by = 
setting up a large number of 
tres for advanced fundar a i 

lied research, increasing taci- 
iities for science education in the 
universities and teaching in 
tions and by the starting f e 
institutions for the tr ; 
different categories of te 
and engineers. ; 
scientific research t 
years—from 1948 to 
creased more than t 
from 10.8 to I. 


1 nces such as mathema- 
Jhysics, geology, chemistry. 
and zoology has increased 
m 925 in 1948 to 2,933 in 1956; 
le the outturn of degree and 
Oma holders in engineering and 
nology has doubled from 5,319 
51-52 to 10,592 in 1958-59 and 
e intake improved still further 
om 11,004 in 1951-52 to 31,018 in 
58-59. These are impressive 
pures and indicate the anxiety 
of government to evolve a long 
ge approach for the building 
ap of a sure foundation for an in- 

strially advanced, technologic- 
y mature, self-dependent society. 


t the same time, science and 
mology in India suffer from 
erious internal weaknesses which, 
“unless remedied in time, may not 
permit them to play their proper 
jle and may even jeopardise the 
"future of economic and social pro- 
‘gress. Indian research suffers from 
ack of quality and dependability. 
needs much courage to say that 
Indian scientists and their work 
ould benefit greatly with better 


assor J. B. S. Haldane drew 


article in The Hindu (Feb- 
, 1960). He wrote: ‘.. The 
Minister himself is not 
ree from responsibility. He 
nly given his blessing to 
ries which produce very 
„any value and use 
‘eign exchange, while 


cel of 
t 
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doubtful value to the country and 
to science itself. 


Industrial Policy 


The Industrial Policy approved 
by the Government of India in 
‘May 1956 placed the responsibility 
for the development of all major 
industries at the initiative of the 
State or with its active control. 
Likewise, most of the expenditure 
incurred on scientific research and 
education is by government or by 
quasi-government agencies. Prac- 
tically no funds are available from 
private sources, and the universi- 
ties and private scientific institu- 
tions have to depend entirely on 
government grants for their exist- 
ence. The administrative machin- 
ery of government, taken over 
from an alien power, continues to 
function in a highly centralised 
manner with a lot of red tape and 
bureaucratic control. In this situa- 
tion there are serious dangers of 
industrial-scientific progress being 
hampered by pervasive bureaucra- 
tic methods. 


Another danger appears to be 
the more or less complete isolation 
of research from any living con- 
tact with the processes of indus- 
trialisation in the country. In his 
fresearch paper on ‘National Pro- 
grammes for Science and Techno- 
logy in the Underdeveloped Areas’ 
(Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, May 
1960, p. 151), Jack Baranson, com- 
mends the technique of ‘adaptive 
innovation’, whereby world science 
and technology are culled and ad- 
justed to suit the very special 
needs and very limited resources 
of the developing economies. I£ 
imported techniques have to bene- 
fit the country, their adaptation to. 
suit Indian social conditions and 
resources would be one of the 
major tasks of research. The pre- 
sent Indian approach of unrelated 
ement of industry and re- 
oe intensely wasteful of its 

Indian sci 


edge and 
society—in 


1 
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Education 


RAIS AHMED 


of science 


BOTH science and education are 
intimately related to the future of 
our country. We can not build the 
India of tomorrow without science. 
And we cannot apply or develop 
science without adequate educa- 
tion. The question of science in 
education has, therefore, to be ex- 
amined in this perspective—the 
perspective of developing the eco- 
nomy and furthering the welfare 
of our people. 

Let us first examine the chief 
features of science. 

Science and techniques are the 
basis of operation of the modera 
means of production. Some his- 
torians of science call the Industrial 
Revolution a technical revolution. 
According to them, we are pre- 
sently living in a period of scien- 


be used for enhancing agr 
‘and industrial production; 
plans can be made realis 


Overcoming impedim 
Pansion of produc 


tific revolution. Science has grown 
to a stage when it can consciously — 


creasing intensity of si 
knowledge and skill. In 
years, when automation | 
common feature of ind 
haps every worker ‘ 
some sort of a scie 
In India we have 
cepted the goal 
ist pattern of socie 


agriculture — la 
techniques are wid 


and seeking ways of circumvent- 
ing it, tomorrow it will be our m- 
dustries which will require protec- 
tion from competition with tech- 
C nically advanced industries. In 
view of the back log of the colonial 
days, we need to pay special at- 
tention to this feature of science in 
~ our country. Science has to come 
forward to help plan the progress 
of our agriculture and industry; it 
“has to come forward for the eco- 
nomic consolidation of our political 


knowledge which has been tested in 
practice, knowledge which has 
evolved out of a struggle between 
false and unusable propositions 
and true and useful theories. In 
the process ofthe evolution of this 
body of knowledge: science has also 
evolved a method of its own for 
generating and testing fresh know- 
ledge. The scientific method of 
enquiry is now a well-established 
method and it finds application in 
other disciplines, particularly in 
the social sciences. 


Unfortunately, it is here that the 
method meets with the greatest 
opposition. The conclusions which 
the method makes accessible in the 
natural sciences can become a 
source of profit to the industrialist 
But the conclusions in the field of 
social sciences are likely to disclose 
unpalatable truths disadvantageous 
tor vested interests. The scientific 
“method is, therefore, discouraged 
' in these fields in countries where 
_ the private ownership of the means 
of production prevails. The con- 
“scious discouragement of the scien- 
tific method from some of the most 
significant branches of study leads 
_ to a general lack of confidence in 
= it, which in turn adversely affects 
the growth of the natural sciences, 


orld of Ideas 


Phen again, science is one of the 
ost significant factors in the 
rid f ideas. The ideas which 
rmed in ancient times due 
ignorance were later on en- 
aed in human faith, embellish- 

and often accepted as uni- 
In a class-divided 
which tended to 
e of one class 


freedom. 
Again, science commands a de- 
pendable body of knowledge— _ 
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over another were specially sancti- 
fed. It was difficult and even dan- 
gerous to question them, but be- 
cause some of these ideas were 
false they acted as fetters to human 
progress. 

These fetters were mostly broken 
by science. _ Kepler, Copernicus, 
Galileo and Newton had already 
exploded the myths of the earth 
being the centre of the universe, 
and God’s creation being perfect. 
Tt was Galileo’s telescope which 
had revealed that the surface of 
the moon was covered by ‘seas’, 
that Saturn seemed to be divided 
into three, that the planet Jupiter 


was surrounded by three circling 
moons representing a miniature 
solar system. Even if Giordano 


Bruno was burnt on the stake and 
Galileo himself condemned by the 
Roman Inquisition for disrupting 
the centuries-old concepts which 
had been accepted by all the great 
Faiths, the truth was nevertheless 
established 


In a similar way the work of 
Buflon, Wallace and Darwin showed 
that man could not be the ‘reason 
for the creation’ because man had 
himsel! evolved from lower living 
beings. Again, all the fulminations 
of the bishops and other high 
priests of religion could not stop the 
truth from being established. 


Rational Thinking 


Scientific truths are often so de- 
monstrative that other hypotheses 
are bound to be discredited. It is 
in fact unfortunate that the notion 
put forward by Descartes to help 
the development of science has to- 
day become a great deterrent to 
the spread of rational thinking in 
other fields. When Descartes sus- 
gested in the sixteenth century that 
Science deals with the physical and 
revelation with the high moral 
world, he was trying to allow 
Science a chance to carry on its ac- 
tivities unhindered by _controver- 
sies with religion. But today 
ts own, and 


Desea allows irrational 
thinking and unscientific ONTE 


tional thinking in man 

1e tends to- maano E oc 
m monding of science and there- 
y i undermines the potentialities 
of the application of science. 


In India where, 
education, irrational 


due to lack of 
ideas are more 
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widely accepted t 
vanced countries o h 
need for the application -021, the | d 


to production demands ` cience di 
fight against irrational a fulle th 
mysticism and obscurantis ng, 4 sa 
out eradicating these idea ith. an 
ceptance of science js baa the ao. to! 


main superficial, and the ag to re. 
social transformation We pam o H 
remain just a dream. Und to | 


Education’s Role 5 ™ 


We should exami : 
education in the conten ue of gr 
chief features of science ent du 
ed above. It may be said i mi 
education will help to bring ah at tu 
the social revolution if it help | " 
create conditions for the maximum a 
utilisation of the special features of D 
science. The content and the form ei 
of education should, to a great ex. tic 
tent, be determined with this in in 
view. It is obvious that science the 
can be mobilized to transform the als 
means of industrial and agricultur. | wh 
al production by the provision of f yil 
suitable scientific and technical in 
education at various levels. The á 
achievement of the objective in this l 
sphere, however, will be impossible ie 
unless the social sciences are al- set 
lowed to grow in a rational dire: J <3 
tion, unless the scientific method Af cer 
of analysis and understanding 8 Af sy 
extended into these fields, unless} gy 
the laws of motion of society are Ai pr 
studied and taught in our schools sei 
in an objective manner. m 
The achievement will be further NG 
limited if unscientific ideolog i mt 
are allowed to go ane A a 
there isn’t a general pi over the n 
the entire _populatio the accepi Cu 
whole field of ideas for e chink 
ance of the rational way roduction i 
ing. The development 0 Te scienti- a 
and the introduction of tl ces will ne 
fic method to the social se which lie 
be an uphill task in a SOC’ © ition ad 
exists in an ocean 0 sking a 
mysticism and unreal t r at the ed 
We may now have a TO gueationi f i 
actual state of affairs 1 nee are # a 
In school education ? cediment a kea 
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culture, or we consider it as a for- 
mula or a mantra useful only 
within a small range of technical 
problems. In the former case, we 
would be able to transform our en- 
tire life by means of. science with- 
in a decade or two; in the latter 
case, life will go on as before with 
a few technical innovations here 
and there. 


Field of Research 


The attitude found in the teaching 
of science penetrates quite natur- 
ally into the field of research. 
There are many problems imped- 
ing the growth of scientific re- 
search in India, but at least an im- 
portant one is connected with the 
formal nature of scientific educa- 
tion. In the physical sciences, for 
example, scientists generally tend 
to pick problems for their research 
from the journals published abroad, 
These problems, even in pure scien- 
ces, are mostly those which have 
arisen in the course of the appli- 
cation of science to industrial pro- 
duction in countries abroad, per- 
haps in rocket or reactor develop- 
ment or high-speed computing. The 
solution of such problems in Indian 
laboratories is not only difficult, be- 
cause materials and instruments 
and men for discussion are scarce, 
but even when a tentative solution 
is reached there is hardly any pos- 
sibility of knowing its practical 
applicability. Research, therefore, 
in either case remains ineffective. 


If, instead, the live problems of 
developing Indian raw materiais, 
instrumentation and industries 
could be formulated for a scienti- 
fic attack the outcome would be 
far more meaningful and useful, 
both for science and the economy 
of the country. However, the for- 
mulation of such problems would 
be a discovery in itself and it 
could be effectively done only if a 
variety of preliminary information 
were widely collected and discuss- 
ed. Once such problems are for- 
mulated, they could be mote fruit- 
fully tackled by means of a plan- 
ned all round scientific attack. The 
absence of this information and 
consequent planning again indicates 
how narrowly we understand 
science, and how limited is our 
conception of its function. 


_ Education of the non-school go- 
Ing masses in elementary science, 
its method and philosophy is non- 
existent. As we have indicated, 
this is essential for creating a total 
scientific outlook. Another feature 
of scientific education, which is re- 


lated to the limited interpretation 


> 


y Ne a. 


| 


wee 


of science, is that the relation be- 
tween science and society is at no 
stage explained to students. 
Science has undoubtedly trans- — 
formed society not only through — 
transforming the means of produc- _ 
tion and being a basic factor in the _ 
social revolution so produced, but 
also by its impact on general 
human thinking, on the frame-work - 
of ideas and on the world-view. = 


It would be a sad thing if our 
Scientists under training never 
understood this relationship, but it 
would be quite tragic if our eco- 
nomists, sociologists and historians 
received their academic degrees 
without understanding the great 
moulding influence of science in _ 
their spheres of study. Extensive 
courses in the universities on 
science in history could remove 
this deficiency, but unfortunately 
the need for such courses is never 
realised—and perhaps no Indian > 
university takes up this topic for — 
the general education of its 
students. a 


Effective Action 4 


In the face of these tremendous 
difficulties and limitations in the 
sphere of science in education, the ~ 
question arises, what can be done — 
to change matters? This is a legi- 
timate question, but the answer to 
it is not simple. Some of the diffi- — 
culties in respect of the scientific 
method and ideology are found 
even in England and the United 
States—and we dare say, they are 
the source of some of the speed- 
differential between science in the 
Soviet Union and these countri 


It is indeed clear that the ques- 
tion of effectively changing the 
place of science in education’ is < 
social and political question. The 
prevailing economy catering to p 
vate profit and the prevailing obs. 
curantism are two sides of the sami 
coin, and the one supports the ~ 
other. There is a fear of change 
in the ‘natural’ order of t 
there is a tendency to cling to ol 
ideas and faiths and to cling ti 
old order of economy. The c ime 
for socialism, and for a fuller ut 
lisation of science will also 
at the same time. 


We think the role of science 
our life will undergo a dam 
tal change only when thi 
people will be otherwi 
advance to real socialism 
say that the 
science i 
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TEF IN an autobiographical ssay, 

: Einstein tells us that he dedicated 
himself to scientific research after 
the traditional religious beliefs had 
failed to satisfy his spiritual rest- 
lessness. If he had been born in 
some other age, or in some other 
country, with his motivation and 
temperament, he might have been 
a mystic or saint. He might have 
been crucified or canonized, the 
latter more likely than the former 
since he showed no eagerness to 
become a martyr. 


Einstein underwent a period of 
deep religious experience during 
his childhood but turned away from 
religion when he discovered that 
some statements in the Bible did 
not correspond to facts. He could 
not accept beliefs that were not 
completely truthful. Scientific re- 
search became to him what wor- 
5 Ship, prayer, or doing good deeds 
ra qe i gener people—the centre of 


is endeavours and a way of life. 
asked Einstein what was 
i of his life; he ans- 


tatingly: ‘To under- 
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Science, faith, reality 


` Here was something 


ed by an inexpi 


‘No! you can not judge human en i 
deavour by its gains or losses for’, | of 
he explained, ‘human effort is its i 

own fulfilment’. After a little re 
flection he added: ‘I have wore i 
hard all my life to understand he i e 
general laws of nature’. That 0 
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r eat scientist in this sense 
is a poet or a saint for, like 
is mag discovers something un- 
'or extraordinary where others 
nly the common place. The 
mi discovers miracles of beauty 
pe flower, a stone or a brook and 
a “prates with an ode or. sonnet 
ae saint is overwhelmed by the 
e 4 } 
sense of m a 
every speck of du 
its witnesses iy cor 
Fach assimilates the. unt 
the striking in his own dis 
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thetic form. Saints 
up to the mystery 
assimilated in a cosi 
the scientist works in a 
manner. 

When Einstein was confronted 
with a ‘wonder —something strik- 
ing and unusual—he set out to ex- 
plain it by seeking the general laws 
of nature that governed the new 
occurrence as much as they did 
the occurrences already experienc- 
ed and understood. Scientific theory 
restores the harmony of the world, 
makes it one again, but provides 
a broader and deeper insight into 
the way that nature works. The 
exceptional becomes the ordinary 


i the ordinary takes on aspects 
Of the exceptional. 


ample, Einstein en- 
Countereq another wonder in the 


experiments. 


on. in a Contrary direc- 
baction “of of addition and sub- 
0 


may seem 
that 
smaller 
on at higher or 
stein’s theory 
mmon sense and 
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God he meant the system of nature, 
as did Spinoza, the eighteenth cen- 
tury philosopher with whom Eins- 
tein had a great deal in common 
intellectually. God is substance, 
said Spinoza, and nature is a sys- 
tem of cause and effect: man is 
one with nature. Einstein’s funda- 
mental belief was in the lawfulness 
of nature; this inspired a life de- 
dicated to scientific research. He 


provided an example of the reli- 


gion of science, not by what he 
said but by the way that he lived. 
Spinoza propagated the intellectual 
love of God. Einstein practised 
what Spinoza had preached. 


It is not very astonishing that 
Einstein was an isolated and lone- 
ly figure among his fellow scient- 
ists. ‘I am a horse for single har- 
ness’, he used to say, and frequent- 
ly ploughed a lonely furrow. His 
liking for solitary work was re- 
inforced by differences on funda- 
mental principles that sprang up 
between him and his fellow scien- 
tists. Most contemporary scient- 
ists are willing to accept a division 
of nature into two parts. One of 
these they deal with in their scien- 


tific work; but when they return ~ 


home from work they live in the 
other part. The first is called the 
‘physical world’, or the world of 
science governed by exact laws 
which can be formulated in precise 
language. But the world in which 
we live, often called common- 
sense reality, is crude and inexact. 


Two Realities 


The major’ difference between 
Einstein and the other physicists 
centred around the relationship be- 
tween these two aspects of reality, 
one common sense and macrosco- 
pic, the other scientific and, in its 
typical form, microscopic. Einstein 
held that the same laws should ob- 
tain in the two spheres, whereas 
other physicists maintained that the 


two were subject to very different 
laws. 


The majority of scientists assert. 
for example, that statistical quan- 
tum mechanics presents a complete 
(or at least an adequate) descrip- 
tion of reality. But this means 
that events (or whatever be the 
ultimate knowable units of reality) 
are of a statistical nature and the 
relation of cause and effect does 
not obtain among them. This con- 
clusion is based on a negative 
answer to the fundamental ques- 
tion: do we have a right to assume 
a reality apart from or, at any 
given period 


a 


of time, derived from 


the most up-to-date scientific theo- s 
ries? Those who answer ‘no’ to 
this question may be counted as 
adherents of a strict, scientific posi- 
tivism. 


A large majority of contemporary 
physicists hold to this opinion ex- 
plicitly or implicitly. The issue 
determines the programmatic aim ~ 
of physics: if the picture of reality — 
provided by statistical quantum 
mechanics is regarded as complete 
or adequate, then there is no need 
for additional hypotheses or theo- 
ties that would fill its alleged in- 
adequacies. But if this picture is- 
regarded as incomplete, then it 
becomes necessary to develop ad- 
ditional theories or hypotheses un- 
til a picture of reality is obtained 
that is causally determinate and 
complete. : 


Outstanding Issue 


Here was the outstanding issue 
between Einstein and the other 
leading physicists. Einstein, who 
Was in a minority of almost one, 
contended that the picture of real- 
ity given by statistical quantum 
mechanics was incomplete. His 
reasons, in bare outline, proceeded 
as follows: To avoid solipsism, and 
to justify scientific research at all, 
it is necessary to assume that there 
exists an external world inde- : 
pendent of our sense impres- | 
sions; our sense impressions | 
are causally dependent on the = 
external world but not our ~ 
thinking, which is independent of 5 
the external world because it can 
not be derived from the latter by 
causal analysis. A world that is 
independent of the human mind or 
of human sensations can not be 
proved to exist; but it is a neces: 
sary assumption which is justifi 
because it has proved fruitful 
the development of physical t) 
ries. 
an independent a 
also on the fact that we citiy 
accept it in our day-to-day life 
The relation between the 


dependent reality on 
copic level as well. — 


Other physicists hol 
description of reali 
quantum mecha 
because it serves 
the course of scii 
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“to an evaluation of the status of 
‘the world of common sense relative 
to the physical world. It appears 
that to physicists like Niels Bohr 
or Max Born for example, the 
‘physical world is somehow the 
` more primary, the more depend- 
= able. In any case, they do not 
consider it necessary that there 
- should be a full translation or com- 

plete correspondence between the 
physical and the common sense 
worlds. To Einstein it seemed 
that the common sense world was 
more basic; if the physical world 
~ departed from it, then there was 
more work to be done on the phy- 
sical world until a full correspond- 
ence between the two was estab- 
lished. 


Science and Philosophy 


What we witness in the pre- 
occupation of scientists such as 
Einstein with philosophical ques- 
tions concerning the nature of rea- 
lity is a fertile marriage of science 
and philosophy which gives birth 
to new approaches to the age-old 
problem of relating the world of 
science to the world of common 
' sense and of the realm of values 
to the realm of facts. This brief 
consideration of the life and thought 
- of Einstein is germane to a discus- 
~ sion of the questions raised in the 
poser for this issue of SEMINAR, 


= The average scientist is not 
bothered by the question whether 
science can be a faith—not even 
Einstein, whose faith was science. 
But it was not a faith in the sense 
of the question raised in the poser. 
We may express the difference 
thus: If science is taken in the 
Marrow and strict sense in which 
; hysics is science, then it can not 
ke a faith. But if science is faith 


or what it implies 
I ne of the con- 


ro- more or less 
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fess a scientific attitude. but some- 
thing else to live it. To adapt our 
earlier formulation, the strictly 
scientific attitude can not be prac- 
tised outside the laboratory, but 
the type of scientific attitude that 
can be, or is, practised outside the 
laboratory is not strictly scientific. 
‘An examination of the biographies 
and utterances of those who profess 
such an attitude provides evidence. 


As an instance we may examine 
a book published in the United 
States some years ago. Written by 
Professor Anatol Rapoport, it is 
entitled, Science and the Goals of 
Man. The main point made by 
Rapoport is that science can, by 
itself, provide norms for human be- 
haviour. ‘The scientist’, says Rapo- 
port, ‘can not be impartial in his 
judgments about forms of social 
organisation or about patterns of 


culture, if it is clear that one 
tends to encourage scientific 
behaviour and another to inhi- 
bit it. Or again, says Rapo- 
port, that scientific preference 
is for ‘a morality and a social 


order in which investigation, critic- 
ism, cross-fertilisation, and intellec- 
tual revolution are always possible 
and always welcome. This is scien- 
tific morality and scientific social 
order’. One might say then that, 
according to Rapoport, scientific 
investigation and scientific truth 
are the commanding norms for 
social organisation. In other words, 
science itself is the primary value 
—if not in the ethical sense, then 
in the axiological sense. Science 
is the touchstone of good and evil, 
even if it is not the supreme good. 


Direction of Science 


This seems to be a plausible 
view. However, further investi- 
gation shows that it is false, espe- 
cially in the axiological sense. 
Rapoport’s view is based on as- 
sumptions that are impossible of 
realisation. We must examine 
Rapoport’s view with the: explicit 
recognition that scientific research 
on not be directed to every prob- 
ae at once. The question inevi- 
t: y arises: what problems shall 
Pe Selected for scientific investiga- 
tion, since they all can not be. This 
eads to the further’ question: what 


considerations would i 
ed guide the 
ae of Bees for scientific 


To assert that, 
ed or rapidly ex 
research, al] 


given unhamper- 
banding scientific 
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the uial issue 
r a society encoura i 
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is this scientific activit 
y directed. Similarly, it y 
cient to know that there is 
g scope for intellectual 


is not 


s-tertilisation or intellectual Te- 
volution in some society. What we 
must know is whether this activity 
is proceeding in direction A or in 
directions B or C 


An Example 


Abstractly speaking, it is quite 
possible that the issues or prob- 
lems for scientific research may he 
discovered by scientific study. In 
other words, it may be maintain- 
ed that science is itself the pro- 
per method for determining the 
most important issues or problems 
to which it should be directed. But 
in fact this is not so. In a sociely 
where everybody is a scientist 
where every item of ae 
been analysed and coded,- ‘tif 
possible that a strictly se 
determination can be ma% T 
issues that should be taken up 
research or analysis. 


Let us take a 
of vast fue a 
issue oO isarmament. 
tion is not only whether pa 
or not, but how much fyen time 
energy to spend at any : 
for the manufactur 
ment of arms. Every ma 
ment has a large nu i 
qualified scientists 2! 
and, what is more m 
government toaa 
regards the advice h 
tists. Yet what is the 
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ual right issues. Even more important 
Te- is to put the problem of science 
we and faith in the proper persy ive. 
ity Man’s faith, the social organisation 
in in which he lives, the technologi- 
cal relationship between man and 
nature, and the state of his know- 
ledge, are all inter-dependent. 
tite What passes as the scientific atti- 


ii 4 tude in western Europe or the 
US.A, what the radical believers 


a i there consider as scientific human- 
inm | sm, is not something clear and 
ro simple, something pure and in- 
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e related complex of their social, 
But political, and cultural life. 
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scientific attitude is, then, that they 
consider man aS a mere cerebrum 
and life as a laboratory. Since their 
assumption is false, their belief in 
science is unscientific and irrational; 
it is unproductive. Indeed, it is an 
escape from the issues that confront 
society and, in this respect, it is the 
same stuff as the irrational religious 
faiths which they decry. 


They believe that the adoption of 
the scientific attitude would solve 
the world’s problems just as reli- 
gionists believe that the correct 
faith will cure the world’s evils. 
The social and psychological in- 
security that leads people to put 
their trust in transcendental 
power, or God, also leads them to 
put their. faith in the scientific 
attitude. In fact, the belief in God 
is a somewhat more adequate solu- 
tion of insecurity than faith in the 
scientific attitude, for the former 
is a normal response to the parti- 
cular circumstances while the latter 
is abnormal. 


No country in the world had such 
a large number of believers in 
science and rationalism as did Ger- 
many at the moment when the 
Nazis came to power. I do not 
suggest that widespread rationalism 
was the cause of the success of 
Nazism, but at least it did not pre- 
vent the latter’s success. Although 
a large number of Germans were 
rationalist and scientific in their 
beliefs—the typical German worker 
or intellectual was atheist—they 
had no social and political mecha- 
nism to solve the problems that 
keset their society, they lacked a 
modus operandi. their intellectuals 
and public leaders did not focus 
their powers on the vital issues 
confronting the people. : 


Irrational Beliefs 


In India, where the number of 
educated people, especially of the 
Scientists, is limited and will re- 
main very small for some time to 
come, it is all the more necessary 
that the small force of modernisers 
is not dissipated or allowed to be 
overwhelmed by the social environ- 
ment which is culturally backward. 
In fact, it is vital that this force 
should concentrate upon effecting 
crucial or key changes in the eco- 
nomic, political and cultural life 
of the country. The present period 
of transition in our society is ex- 
tremely delicate. S 


At the present time it would be 
a waste of effort to persuade peo- 
ple to give up their irrational be- 
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lief in the sanctity of the cow, or 
in the thousands of gods and god- 
desses, in miracles and magic. The _ 
problem of knowledge and belief 
is stated in the poser thus: “..in 
the traditional societies of the 
underdeveloped countries... educa- 
tion is progressively becoming 
scientific education although it res- 
tricts itself to training in the scien- 
tific method for particular disci- 
plines and not to the inculcation 
of a basically scientific attitude. 
This leads to conflict and contradic- 
tion for the intellectual between 
the values and assumptions of his 
thinking, within his own discipline, 
and those which permeate society 
and his own life outside that dis- 
cipline” The problem is stated 
clearly but not in a way as to sug- 
gest a solution. 


Leading Questions 


How can a scientific attitude be 
inculcated in the students who 
study a -particular scientifie disci- 
pline? Who is to inculcate this at- 
titude in them? The majority of 
our teachers are not scientific- 
minded in the broader sense. Then 
who is to teach the teachers? What 
would happen if the students did 
acquire the scientific attitude and — 
then lived in a society permeated ` 
with irrational and unscientific 
values? om 


The scientific attitude is not an — 
end in itself; even as a form of be- 
lief it is a half-way house at best. 
What is truly worth striving for is 
the liberation of man from external 
restraints and the development of ` 
his- faculties and his personality to 
the highest degree. This is a goa 
on which the religious minded a 
well as those minded otherwise are 
mostly in agreement. The basic - 
instrument for this purpose is the ~ 
development of the forces of pro- 
duction, rapid industrial advance 
ment with the most equitable 
tribution of goods and services. | 
our day this is possible only under 
a socialist system although many 
who do not call themselves socia 
ists also support these goals. 


In our country the concrete ] 


scientific attitude but the | 
ment of a socialist system : 
ernment and economy. 


science and curtail — 
it provides the bes 
against obscurantism « 
The converse of th 

“not true: we 


v scientific-minded people such 
e Germans fell under the rule 
‘azism and were thoroughly 
tionalised. 
6, if the Indian people were 
inc cated with the basic scientific 
attitude, it would not save them 
from a fate like that of Germany, 
"for the simple reason that concrete 
social, economic, political, or inter- 
pational and military problems 
can not be solved by attitudes, how- 
ever sound in themselves. It might 
have been a good thing if India 
d undergone a philosophical re- 
volution prior to, or simultaneous- 
dy with, the economic revolution 
that has gripped the land; but it is 
mot so and there is no use crying 
- over this eventuality. 


But India is confronted with 
‘concrete social and political prob- 
"lems. The scientific attitude pro- 
vides no solution. Whereas I be- 
lieve that socialism is the correct 
-~ solution to these problems, I know 
that many who profess the scienti- 
fie attitude believe otherwise. Since 
T also profess the scientific attitude, 
I am forced to the conclusion that 
is not adequate, for I know now 
that the problems of our country 
l not be solved by the right 
attitudes but only by a specific type 
Of political organisation and action. 
is on these that the force of the 
dernisers has to be concentrat- 
it is to prove effective. Apart 

this the more rapid and suc- 
ul the industrial and econo- 
transformation of the country, 
better it will be for everyone. 
eed for a firm anchor of 
ae the lack of a firm 
sonomic anchor, or the 
ersonal and social in- 
fi individual. The 
e can not remove 
the insecurity 
the scientific 

t 
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SCIENCE is not a faith, old or new. } ing 
On the contrary, it does away with tre 
the need of a faith. Its methods, its ' thr 
pursuit of knowledge and its orga: @ leu 
nisation of knowledge, give manan W abr 
understanding of the working of if wa 
nature and, thus, control over it. Bu 
It releases man from the fear of cor 
the unknown and makes him 4) we 
master of his own destiny. What is | e 
more, the very practise of science i| tha 
creates values of great sensitivity i chi 
and humaneness solidly based on a 


the experienced fact. g edicts bul f loo 


These values are not § 
are inescapable conditions a i d i 
practise of science as pom ae E 
by J. Bronowski. ay E Vei a 
as science advances, and are uman a 
more appropriate gul to paviou A We 
conduct than the codes ©: a d an 
dished out as unchanging. evident io 
inspired or considered sè hich evi 

Thus the greates A take 8 tel 
faces SOA tod itive attitude j i 

from e : 5 at 
ET engendered Ae hel H KS 
millennia of 1 morance pla tto a E 
lessness on this hostile a see a 
the scientific attitude $ h col A 
of values which inspite ists 2% 
munity of working o Wi ; 


FQ ien 
makes original scl© 


all possible. k 
The power 5 
or for al is troubling 
But it is a self oe 
We still operate | 
mitive atirado 
by science. ; 
by scientists: during 
tury or two, ae 
the last fifty year h 


the world physically 


‘The clothes we wear, the 
nition: of controlling disease, the 
melds of transportation and com- 

tho 


; t of inter- 
meon, the conduc inter 
munia airs, the ways of wees 
pation are all different now from 
n if 2 
m Yihey were even a few de 
wha , 
cades 880- 

+ my 
pichoto : 

ve have begun to appreciate that 
Y ce methodology and disci- 
scien are great powers and we sup- 
pline, abundance 


ort them to obtain an 


s and services i 
of Baad we do not yet let science 


which we 


ik bu a 
ail our outlook and spirit. To 
this end we still fly to religion, 


mehanging en- 
arch for absolute, un ging e 
fties to hold on to in a world in 


| which constant change i panii 

W nd to try to live up to codes of 

I behaviour without any rational 
basis. This dichotomy has disas- 
trous results. 

Scientists made an epoch mak- 
eW. ing discovery in the release of 
with tremendous amounts of energy 
, its through the splitting of the nuc- 
mga: leus of the atom. Under. very 
aan M abnormal conditions the discovery 
g of | was used to make an atom bomb. 
rit 4 But even after those abnormal 
r of l conditions had disappeared this 
him f weapon of mass destruction was 
atis Af exploded over Hiroshima and more 
en J en 100,000 men, women and 
ivity ildren were massacred in a few 
j on l aes Then we were horror- 
but a ue nol at Our primitive out- 
te ace Irrational values, which 
ol ME the ieee the bomb, but at 
nce a evil, led power of science for 
uch 
maa In oùr an uish ` 
f We vo &uish at our misdeed, 
HO ang oc to turn over a new leat 
pics ad decided to uproot and See 
jent or ever ‘the p 00 and destroy 
hich evil, W? power of science for 
ets g ligious i y giving children 
ds tigoro instructions ever more 
by the Hane making a study of 
ely Uh like Tes imperative and 
tto x fanciful S 1S very much like 
en M c Nemann p OEOryY of Samuel 
on à diseas Tee the way to cure 
and E antte quanti? Sve the patient a 
E TE y i an agent which 


l itis 2 n was no 
© tp before the Woy of the 


nd the humanities 


Sci : 
TaS 1S changing the 
not occur to us that 
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what was new and was lacking be- 
fore, and even now, is the scienti- 
fic attitude and the spirit of 
science. To us science is still ‘a set 
of special tricks’ and we regard a 
scientist as ‘a manipulator of out- 
landish skills’. Most of us seem to 
have no idea as to what goes to 
make science what it is, a great 
and humane power. 


Though science has already 
achieved wonders to man’s advan- 
tage, it is still in its infancy, as 
figuratively put by Sir Bernard 
Lovell, Director of the Jodrell 
Bank Observatory, who is reported 
to have said that of all the scient- 
ists that ever lived on this planet 
90 per cent are alive and working 
today. But man had to wage an 
unceasing struggle to make life 
possible and to invent devices to 
make it tolerable through the 
millennia before he began to 
understand nature in order to con- 
trol it. Droughts and floods and 
other natural calamities seemed to 
him the action of individuals 
stronger than himself and outside 
his ken. By experience, he knew 
the only way to pacify powerful 
enemies was to fall at their feet 
and ask for forgiveness or for 
favours. Thus he invented innu- 
merable gods to pray to. 


When he became more intelli- 
gent he merged all his gods into 
one as a more convenient arrange- 
ment. More intelligent beings 
found that the main trouble was 
change of various types, from fine 
weather to storms, youth to old 
age and so on, and they set out to 
find the absolute and unchanging. 
The sharpened curiosity of others 
made them invent imaginary expla- 
nations of phenomena which they 
observed and which they were not 
yet in a position to study object- 
ively. Thus we got many different 
systems of philosophy, sometimes 
containing shrewd guesses very 
near the reality, as now disclosed 
by scientific investigations, but 
most often quite off the mark. 


‘Gems’ 


We have such ‘gems’ as the de- 
nial of causality which is merely 
an occurrence of experiences conti- 
guous in time and space, or that 
the ordered relationships which 
sensory experiences assume for 
us, such as spatial, temporal, causal, 
etc., not existing in nature but im- 
posed by the mind, and postulating 
inborn qualities of various types 
which are now proved to be un- 


true. Philosophical thinking comes 


to us largely from the pre-scientific 


\ 
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age and is of necessity unscientific 
and very often even anti-scientific. 


A writer in the last number of 
the SEMINAR, who lauds Indian 
philosophy, stressed that ‘philoso- ` 
phical knowledge is independent of 
scientific knowledge’. In fact, this is 
nothing more than a game that is 
indulged in by individuals of sharp ~ 
wits. Bertrand Russell said some- 
thing like this some time ago, that 
to amuse themselves some people 
play cards, others play chess, and 
still others concoct philosophical 
conundrums. : 


The Conditioning 


All these attitudes conditioned 
specific types of behaviour and ac- 
tion but were obviously of no con- 
sequence in so far as any modifica- 
tions of the natural phenomena - 
were concerned. If lightning | 
struck a hut and killed a man’s ~ 
wife and his cow, all he could do 
and did was to fall on the floor and ~ 
utter a most heart-rending prayer 
in the most beautiful verse. It 
consoled him, made a contribution 
to literature, but did not affect the 
lightning which still continued to 
kill; until man found, very recent- 
ly, after careful experimentation. 
that it was an electrical phenome- 
non and began to put up lightning 
conductors to protect himself. 2s 


Similarly, man learnt early to i 
make beautiful temples of stone ~ 


inside them which produced the 
most enchanting music. On special 
occasions these bells were rung. If 
bubonic plague broke out in the” 
neighbourhood, bells would be ~~ 
rung. They would produce melo- 
dious music and would offer some ~ 
consolation to the worshippers, but 
individuals continued to die o 
plague by the hundred thousand 
all over the place until mans 
scientific studies led him to the 
discovery of the causative factors ~ 
and to the prevention of the di: 
ease, and, later still, in 1947, 
streptomycine as a 100 per c 
cure of the infection. T7 


These- practices and experie 
over the millennia, and notions 
Snborn’ qualities and ‘insp 
systems of ethics, produced 
tudes of mind and modes ol 
duct which are very much 
gral part of us still and m 
misfits today in a W 
science, And thou 
couple of centuries thi 
loping scientific stud: 

Ti 


have not become conscious of the 
change, and have not knowingly ac- 
cepted and accelerated the change. 
Tf we want to survive and elimi- 
nate ‘the power of science for evil’, 
“we must deliberately work to make 
the scientific attitude universal and 
live up to the superb sense of 
values which result from the prac- 
tise of srience. 


| Truth 


At this stage I can not do better 
than to quote extensively from the 
brilliant thesis of J. Bronowski on 
Science and Human Values. ‘Science 
js the creation of concepts and 
their exploration in the facts. It 
jas no other test of the concept 
than its empirical truth to fact. 
Truth is the drive at the centér of 
Science; it must have the habit of 
truth, not as a dogma but as a 
practice. Consider then, step by 
step, what kind of society scient- 
ists have been compelled to form 
in this single pursuit. If truth is 
to be found, not given, and if, 
therefore, it is to be tested in ac- 
tion, what other conditions (and 
with them, what other values) 
grow of themselves from this?’ 


First comes independence in ob- 
servation and in thought. ‘A man 
must see, do and think things for 
himself in the face of those who 
are sure that they have already 
been.over all the ground. Science 
has bred the love of originality as a 
mark of independence’. 


Then comes ‘dissent’; it is a native 

| activity of the scientist. It is a 

j mark of freedom as originality is a 
mark of independence. And if 
science is to be become effective as 

a public practice, free enquiry, free 

thought, free speech and tolerance 

“must be safeguarded. Thus, ‘inde- 
pendence and originality, dissent 
_ and freedom and tolerance are the 
‘first needs of science and these are 

_ ‘the values which of itself it de- 
mands and forms’. 


‘The society of scientists m 

ust be 

_ democracy. It can keep alive 
grow only by constant tension 


crux of the ethical problem is 
use them, the RAs PAIS 


~ earned a dignity more 


ing it all up. 
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must learn ‘to respect the views of 
the next man, even when the next 
man is tactless enough to express 
them’. 


Tolerance must be based on res- 
pect, which implies public acknow- 
ledgment of justice and due honour. 
Bronowski points out that these 
values seem to a layman most re- 
mote from any abstract study. But 
‘science confronts the work of one 
man with that of another, and 
grafts each on each; and it can not 
survive without justice and honour 
and respect between man and 
man’. 

‘Science at last respects the scient.. 
ist more than his theories; for by 
its nature it must prize the search 
above the discovery and the think- 
ing (and with it the thinker) above 
the thought. In the society of 
scientists each man, by the process 
of exploring for the truth, has 
profound 
than his doctrine. A true society is 
sustained by the sense of human 
dignity’, And respect for others 
must be founded on self respect. 


‘The society of scientists is simple 
because it has a directing purpose: 
to explore the truth. Nevertheless 
it has to solve the problem of every 
society, which is to fina a compro- 
mise between man and man. It 
must encourage the single scientist 
to be independent and the body of 
scientists to be tolerant. From 
these basic conditions, which forra 
the prime values, there follows 
step by step the spectrum of values: 


dissent, freedom of thought and 
speech, justice, honour, human 
dignity and self-respect.’ 

New Stage 


Man has without doubt moved 
out of his stage of helpless ignor- 
ance. He has begun to understand 
nature and control it. The process 
can be accelerated. We must take 
steps to make the growth possible 
and produce social conditions to 
make full use of the knowledge 
obtained. Our inherited primitive 
attitude, with its fanciful sense of 
values and ethics without a ration- 
al base, is the single most import- 
ant obstacle to our advance. Most 
of us still behave in the world as if 
a Bere a shop full of china pro- 
i ces i ith ext deliberation and 

y we and we behave in i 
Fin as little intelligence ae Dall 
we no only pay little heed to the 
ao umanity and great beauty 
z 1S ours for the asking, but 
are actually taking a hand in plow- 


This is as true of 


India—even tho 
us 
the atom BOSA he 0 
parts of the rest of the aside 
y 


The only POssib] 
; e i 
give ourselves the an is to 
tude and to live by EN Ntific atti. 
the practice of scienc Ues yi ich 
and makes possible 3 
knowledge by itself is not 
it is the overall way in yu ueh: 
locok at things that matt 
scientific attitude ‘when {> te 


cq -yr yod < s, no 
A. working scientist has to hava 
I 
, o 
ones all, whi 
is every scientist’s ambition a 
would not make a discovery if he 
were only 99 per cent truthful to 
himself and to his colleagues and 
did not live by the human values 
demanded by science. 


Scientist and People 


But, of course, when he is out 
of his laboratory it is a different 
matter. He is born and lives among 
people who are swayed by non- 
scientific, and even by anti-scienti- 
fic, attitudes and he is liable on 
matters outside his scientific field 
to fall in with them. But, even 
then, because of the scientists’ pur- 
suit of the unknown and the atti- 
tude engendered thereby, they are 
bound to have ‘common attitudes 
common standards and patterns 0 
behaviour, common approaches a 
assumptions’. This would al 
across patterns of religion, 0r Pig 
tics or class, and put them a 
and in harmony with. 
world which science 1S 
create, and enable them 
a coherent body. 3 

i T he scientific 

Universalisation of t necessitl 
attitude is an impera ive p 
and in fact the single m 
ant task facing mankin task 4 
going to be a very T es to 
will take a very “01? go, 
achieve. Some time ith A 
discussing the matter 
mician Nesmyanov, 
sident of the U 
Sciences, and 
that now that 
education in th 
to all children, 


obs®" ye 
Academician Nesmnyaney ristit gd 
that I was being oe ise 
said that it wa a 

the most difficult task 
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: their command. 


also face the task and at 


Let us ‘start. 


Jeast make a 
per the coming generations. It 
care erative that natural sciences 
18 a pe taught to all children in 
Snol rimary and the secondary 
Cis: and of course school educa- 
tio must be made universal and 
free. We can learn a great deal in 
{his matter from the Soviet U nion. 
There, mathematics, biology, phy- 
sics, chemistry and astronomy are 
taught to all boys and girls, both 
in the primary and secondary 
schools. In the Soviet schools, 17 
to 20 periods are devoted to natur- 
al sciences in a week of 34 periods 
from the 5th to 11th standard, and 
biology is taught even earlier. 


In the universities again special 
attention should be paid to the 
teaching of natural sciences, tech- 
nology and engineering, but the 
Needed arts subjects should be 
faught in addition to science sub- 
jects. The so-called arts universi- 


ties and arts degrees should be 
one away with. 


Pe cinema is a va 
ot Popularising 
ledge, R 


free to 
» Dut something 
e 


to a person 
had to spend 


st and foremost we must take 


chemistry and biology; in fact F 
voluntarily spent 4 years. Then 
again I had to study for 5 years in 
a medical school. This meant 19 
years of education at least before 
I could fire a tablet at a sick 
tummy, and surely some similar 
education should be demanded from 
individuals who fire bullets at peo- 
ple’s minds. 


It will be agreed that the mere 
capacity to string words together 
to excite people’s emotions is not 
enough and, in fact, is undesirable. 
I suggest that an intending writer 
should be made to take at least a 
Master of Science degree in a 
natural science and then do origi- 
nal research work of merit in a 
natural science for at least 4 years 
before he starts as a writer. Most 
of the present writing, and special- 
ly high-falutin writing, is an obs- 
tacle to the spread of a scientific 
outlook. 


A country in order to develop 
needs a_ stable government, and 
only that government can be 
stable which is constantly changing 
with the rapidly changing world. 
Lawyers and literati generally stay 
put; the former would quote cases 
decided a hundred years ago or even 
the Justinian Code, while the latter 
would quote Shakespeare and even 
Plato. Meanwhile scientists are al- 
Ways improving on what they have 
already done, so much so that almost: 
no scientific theory which was held, 
Say, at the start of the Industrial 
Revolution in 1760, is held today. 
Today’s theories flatly contradict 
most of those of 1760, and some 
even of 1900. 


Perspective 


Scientists are always exploring 
the possibilities of the future and 
as Sir C. P. Snow has put it, they 
have a foresight which no other 
profession creates. Under the cir- - 
cumstances, working scientists of 
distinction should be active mem- 
bers of government. This would 
help them to change with the times 
and so remain effective. 


What we should try to create is 
an orderly, simple society in which 
the habit of truthfulness prevails 
and we can rest assured that indi- 
viduals and groups will behave ina 
rational manner whatever the 
occasion and wherever they are, 
as they would be guided by the 
prime values of dissent, freedom of 
thought and speech, justice, honour, 
human dignity and self-respect 
demanded and developed by the 
practice of science. A EA, 
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ES AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
P. Snow, the University 


pecome 
accumulated enormous wealth and hae t 
great world power. Now, ae life, B 
ee industrien 
v 
ogressive S, A 


competition for export trade, 


- now forced to join the Common 


Economic Community). Thus, 
now lose even her political an 
ence with highly deleterious eH© 
development of the life of the 


This situation, tragic f 
onal points of view, is o fat. 
z analysis, the most profound, S Snow: tr 

scientist and novelist, =- it py the 
havoc that is being wrous > 


rmly entrenched among the ruling 
fe ee penis who have ignored the 
classes A the scientific culture and will not enter- 
pirth © idea of any change. Its sense of values, 
tain the ttitudes of mind it inculcates are not only 
and the fc but, on the whole, anti-scientific, and are 
unscient A in the world of today made by science, 
ut of P z wrong direction to the social activities 
and eNe countries. The decline of England is 
of eee itely to this phenomenon. It may how- 
due de® id that the two world wars contributed to 
Rae cction of England’s productive capacity; but 
Mg ane wars themselves were due to the traditional 
ire and its values. 


The author is also unhappy that scientists them- 
Ives are not yet assuming and asserting the moral 
x nsibility for their creative work, which they 
Pot if the world is not to be blown to pieces by 
‘lee bombs. In the three addresses and the article, 
Sir Charles speaks to the people of Britain and the 
West, and particularly to the scientists of the 
western world; but since the main source of trouble 
is their traditional culture, his views are of 
vital interest to us because our traditional cul- 
ture is a still worse obstacle to our development. 


n cul 


The author makes out his main points in the 
1959 Rede Lecture ‘The Two Cultures and the Scien- 
tific Revolution’. He says that, ‘if we forget the 
scientific culture, the rest of the western intellec- 
tuals have never tried, wanted, or been able to 
| understand the industrial revolution, much less ac- 
| cept it. Intellectuals, in particular literary intellec- 

tuals, are natural Luddites’, like the bands of 

English workers who in 1811-17 roamed the Midland 

Counties protesting the introduction of factory 

machinery by destroying it. 


th ane industrial revolution, both in Britain and 
a ae Where it started earlier than elsewhere, 
esheets of handymen; it received very little 
oe €d talent, either then or later in the nine- 
Maray It flourished under the guidance of 
Da till early in the twentieth century, and 
kl Ter eet wealth. ‘But the traditional culture 
f what st ae ice, Or when it did notice, did not like 
| ; w. Not that the traditional culture wasn’t 
| English o remely well out of the revolution, the 

ae Ucational institutions took their slice of 
ey it heipe nineteenth century wealth and perverse- 
4 crystallise them in the forms we 


eh s st none of the talent, almost none of 
. o tio pon ative energy, went back into the revo 
pich ional culty was producing the wealth. The tradi- 
F T teca are became more abstracted from it as it 
isd ‘dministratice Wealthy, trained its young men for 
ihe Fe of pery for the Indian Empire. for the pur- 
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Sart ree 


was ever more necessary to comprehend than this. 
The industrial revolution, the progressive use of 
machines, was the work of handymen and they 
developed it by the hit and miss method. But then, 
about 40 years ago, real science began to be appli- 
ed to industry ‘no longer hit and miss, no longer 
the ideas of old “inventors” but the real stuff. It is 
the application of electronics, atomic energy, and 
automation which is changing the nature of indus- 
try and ushering in the Scientific Revolution. This is 
a vital change. and affects our lives more directly 
than ever. 


This new industrial development needs, both 
for its working and its development, well trained 
applied scientists. But this is the very class of 
scientists that the English educational system and 
the social set up does not produce. The schools 
organised in the mid 1800s, though they do now 
provide scientific education and something like 50% 
of the students take natural sciences, yet they draw ~ 
most of the best brains towards non-scientific tradi- 
tional studies, and even those who take up natural 
sciences are mostly attracted to pure science when 
they go to the universities. A sort of snobbery 
cperates in England. Pure scientists can hold chairs 
which carry great honour. They can even become 
great figures in society while applied scientists are 
not even accepted in society. As Sir Charles ob- 
serves: ‘Engineers have always remained outside the 
culture even more than scientists. Yet in intellec- 
tual difficulty and aesthetic satisfaction many of the 
problems of applied science compare well with those 
of pure (e.g. the guided missile`is, in strictly intek 
lectual terms, the most distinguished scientific per- ~ 
formance). To manage a large factory today re- 
quires an orchestration of skills, intelligence, tem- 
perament, force, imagination, a touch of daring.- 
Such men are rare in society, in ours we do not 
recognise their existence’. 


The present chaotic condition of the western © 
society is due, according to the author, to its in- 
tellectual life being split into two groups. At one ~ 
pole there are the literary intellectuals, and at the 
other scientists, most particularly the physical 
scientists. Between the two there exists ‘a gulf of 
mutual incomprehension sometimes (particularly se 
among the young) hostility and dislike, but most of 
all lack of understanding.’ er 


The scientists have gained confidence. They ~ 
know that even the present scientific knwledge is 
sufficient to change the physical state of the world, 
to wipe out poverty, misery and backwardness fro: m 
the face of the world and, of course, more and mo; 
knowledge will be obtained and with it still greater 
control over nature. They are eagerly ea = 
the future and are impatient to do things. They 
do not pay much respect or even attention to the < 
products of the literary intellectuals—novels, histo: 
poetry, plays and what not. In fact some of the 
even look down with contempt on the liter b 
put, as illustrated by the author with an ex 
He was asked by a distinguished scientist: ‘Wh 
most writers take on a social opinion w] 3 
have been thought distinctly uncivilised an 
at the time of the Plantagenets? Wasn't tha 
of most of the famous twentieth ceni 3 
Yeats, Pound, Wyndham Lewis, 
those who have dominated literar 
time—weren’t. they not only 


politically wicked? Didn’t the influence of all they 
represent bring Auschwitz that much nearer.’ 


The scientific culture, according to the author, is 
a true culture not only in an intellectual but also in 
an anthropological sense. In it ‘there are common 
attitudes, common Standards and patterns of be- 
haviour, common approaches and assumptions. This 
goes surprisingly wide and deep. It cuts across 

other mental patterns, such as those of religion or 
politics or class’. 

At the other pole are the literary intellectuals 
who manage to take a fair share of the wealth being 
produced by the industrial-scientific revolution to 
give themselves a comfortable life, but have no truck 
with it. They are utterly innocent of any knowledge 
of science. They look down with disdain on any 
Such outlandish notion as a scientific culture. The 
literary intellectuals are the repository of the ‘tradi- 
tional’ culture. Their total incomprehension of 
science gives an unscientific flavour to the whole 
4raditional’ culture of the West. They have no hope 
nor a plan for the future; they wish the future did 
not exist. The author stresses ‘it is the traditional 
culture, to an extent remarkably little diminished 
by the emergence of the scientific one, which 
manages the western world’. 


The scientific revolution has much more to 
worry about than just the future of the West. The 
main problem facing science is that the industrial 
countries are getting richer and the underdeveloped 

“countries are at best standing still, or at least are 
* making only slow progress, and the gap between 
the industrialised countries and the rest is widen- 
ing every day. This problem must be solved and 
poverty, misery and backwardness wiped off from 
the face of the earth if we are ever going to have a 
decent, peaceful and prosperous world for man to 
live in. The scientists know they have the know- 
ledge to achieve this within the life span of the pre- 
sent generation. But the British administrators with 
high sounding non-scientific Oxford (or any other 
western university) degrees think otherwise. They 
claim they know all about the underdeveloped 
countries of Africa and Asia and they think it will 
take 100 or 200 years for the natives to come up to 
the standard of the West. They are both dangerous 
and technically illiterate. The truth of the matter 
is that a non-scientific Oxford (or any other western 
university) degree not only leaves a man scientifi- 
cally illiterate but what is worse makes him un- 
“teachable. The matter has got to be put into the 
ieee poole sevable people and it can be done 
Pee iced ait oe wide basis with internationally 


= In an article entitled, ‘New Minds fo: 
‘World’, the author put the whole n ne ae 
British educational system in quantitative terms, H 
refers to the Soviet Union, a country which had oe 
10 per cent literacy as recently as 1917 and has now 
ome one of the foremost industrial nations of 
e world, and its industries are continuing to deve- 
t a pace faster than anywhere else. ‘For com- 
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these subjects consume upto 40 pe 
riculum in the 3 years of (hei O 
Ñ 


No choice is left to the students: Sch I 

the subjects which of course ena li ust ai ee 

foreign language, and other usual subjece tute A T 
S. Af 


school the students have to sit fo Dr 

minations for entry into university dene e S 
other institutions of higher technical E Ments an; 
are over 150 of them. Most of the eeni there 
people thus go automatically into sheet Young 
faculties. No one who is capable of bein Sclentific 
ist is missed. & a scient- 


The Soviet Union lays great stre = 
teaching in schools. Something like one-BiEh gui 
year’s science graduates from the universiti a 
back to schools to te science. The Soviet Uni 
in 1954 had something over 250,000 aua 
science teachers- while the corresponding Raie a 
Great Britain was less than 20,000 and for the USA 
less than 50,000. The number of science teachers in 
the Soviet Union must have doubled by now. Science 
graduates are attractec schools by a pay and even 
a status much higher than, for example, the pay and 
status of the medica! profession. 


g0 


Under its educational system in 1954 the Soviet 
Union was producing from the higher institutions 
something like 60,000 applied scientists a year as 
compared with 2,800 in the United Kingdom and 
22,000 in the U.S.A. In addition to this the Soviet 
Union was producing something like 100,000 engineers 
of slightly lower training (4-year course) from the 
Technicums as compared with 9,000 in England. And 
as the Government of India publication, Nuclear 
Explosions, puts it, the present Russian output of 
university graduates in engineering exceeds the 
entire output of the rest of the world. 


The author makes a strong plea for Britain 19 
take in hand actively the reorganisation of its eiua 
tional system. But he is despondent that mee T 
nothing will be done because the crisis is not vhat is 
it is slowly creeping on the country. d Maia 
more: the country is proud of its present educa Aa 
system which seems to have served it well alo 
past. He quotes the example of Venice at the € 
the 17th century which was then the leceh, then 
trial country of Europe. Other countries pnigues: 
embarked on industrialisation with new tet 
but the Venetians took no notice and Wo h welt 
to carry on with their old methods, withe alert 
then becoming steadily out of date. Tity 
Venetians could see with unpleasant can 
was coming. But the ruling classes wer 
only in restrictive, inward looking 
ordinary Venetians found life stil Venice: 
nothing was done, and the worst befell fate may 
author is apprehensive that the same 
befall his own country. 


_ Im an address delivered to t 
ciation for the Advancement of 5 
York on December 27, 1960, Sir Char ere to 
attention of the scientists assembled or 
fact that ‘what they do is of critical transto ide 
the human race. Intellectually it ha tyi dechy 
the climate of our time, Socially i e or de je 
whether we live or die and how We - 
holds decisive powers for good oF te themi iiy 
situation in which the scientists foun sponsibil 
.... And they can not escape the re 


ab or rs Sr on fF 


; much greater than 
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they, or the rest of us, can escape 
more 4 iF the moment in which we stand’. 
g avı 


i : science itself develops a number 

he practice qf qualities, above all truth telling. 

excelen’ is going to find what is there, he must 

j a scientis himself or any one else. Thus science 
not d hically neutral. 

.. Charles asks the scientists to face the prob- 

Sir Jear weapons and their own responsibility 
jem of Peace. Under exceptionally unusual condi- 
i cjentists were called upon to make and did 
he atom bomb. But in doing so, scientists 
soldiers not in uniform. They paid a moral 
i ‘Soldiers have to obey. That is the founda- 
r of their morality. It is not the foundation of 
awe ojentific morality. Scientists have to question 
i i necessary, to rebel’. furthermore, scientists\ 
it w certain things in a fashion more immediate 
mad more certain than those who do not compre- 
hend what science is. ‘This knowledge is bound to 
shape the action of scientists. 

All physical scientists know that it is relatively 
easy to make plutonium. They also ‘know with the 
certainty of statistical truth. that if enough of these 
weapons are made—by enough diiterent States— 
some of them are going to blow up’. This ‘throws 
upon scientists a direct and personal responsibility 
that of other citizens. For 
scientists have a moral imperative to say what they 
know, and face the unpopularity and worse that 
would befall them in their own nation-States’. 


tions 5 
e t 


Further, Sir Charles says that we as scientists 
should not worry on that score, for we genuinely 
know the risks. Either we accept a restriction of 
nuclear armaments with a certain amount of risk 
because the 99.9% security that the U.S.A. has been 
nine for is not obtainable or—it is not a risk but 

ace nuclear arms race between the 
cant and the U.S.S.R. will accelerate. Other 
xa Hes will join them and within six years will 
h stock of nuclear bombs. Then ‘within, at 


e 
to eae ten years, some of these bombs are going 


i ‘Tt i . ae le 
At ia plain duty of scientists to explain this 


It is a duty which seems to come from 


the m 
The wal nature of the scientific activity itself’. 


€ same q 


i Powers of sake arises, he says, about the benevolent 


Possess e clence. For we scientists know that we 


Ve 


the physical Scientific fact we need to transform 


l life of half the world. 


Sokn Lectures, delivered by Sir 
b ord University in 1960, and now 
ag oe he addresses himself to 

ea a of the most bizarre features 

cardinal as ustrial society in our times is 
en Choices have to be made by a 

wee. Who mene Secret: and, at least in legal form, 
hat those ch not have a first hand knowledge 
thoss „May i ee depend upon or what their 
Which determi y cardinal choices he means 

v È E whether we live or die, and 
: ese taken by the Governments 

Oviet Union, and the United 


(0) Mak 


S.A. in 1945 to use the atom 

ey are Gee He takes these examples 
mbly ae ing, but the same applies to 
decisions which are not design- 


e atom and hydrogen bombs, and - 


ed to do harm, for example, some of the most 
important choices about a nation’s physical health 
are made or not made by a handful of men who 
normally are not able to comprehend the argu- 
ments in depth. Sir Charles illustrates his thesis 
by telling at great length the history of some of 
the decisions taken by the British Cabinet of non- 
scientists during the war. It is too long a story to 
recapitulate, but the point is that these decisions 
were utterly wrong. They were ghastly, too. 


Sir Charles points out the obvious fact that the 
present society is changing very rapidly under the 
impact of science, and if a government is going to 
be effective and discharge its duties properly it 
must change with the changing times. This can be 
brought about only by actively associating scien- 
tists at all levels of government. And by scientists, 
he means very precisely men trained in natural 
sciences because they, partly by training and partly 
by self-selection, include a number of speculative 
and socially imaginative minds. Thus they will 
provide foresight which is utterly lacking in the 
present governments. 


Vikramajit 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD By . 
Alfred North Whitehead. A Mentor Book. 


This is a reprint of a book first published im 
1925. It consists largely of ten lectures delivered 


to American academic audiences in that year. It a 
is a study of certain aspects of western culture in ~ 


terms of the impact on it of the development of 
science. 3 


Whitehead regards modern science as the pro- 
duct of twin causes: instinctive faith and active 
interest in the simple occurrences of life for their 
own sake. Without a firm belief that ‘every detailed — 
occurrence can be correlated with its antecedents _ 
in a perfectly definite manner, exemplifying gene- 
ral principles’ the labours of scientists would be 
without hope. The motive power of research is 
“hat there is a secret, a secret which can be un: 
veiled’. Whitehead traces this ‘tone of thought’ to 
the heritage of religion in Europe. ‘It must come — 
from the medieval insistence on the rationality of 
God, conceived as with the personal energy 0! 
Jehovah and with the rationality of a Greek philo- 
sopher. Every detail was supervised and ordere 
ihe search into nature could only result in the — 
vindication of the faith in rationality.’ - x i 


The Greek tradition, however, was Over 
theoretical. It regarded science as a mere off-shoot 
of philosophy. Knowledge advanced as the result 
of the constant refinement of, elaborate logic 
constructions. But with all this, the men of 
Renaissance began at the same scientific lev l 
Archimedes had attained. The beginnin 

h were provide 
steries bi 


The rise of science that follo 
eribes as ‘a predominantly ani 
ment, based on a naive i 


_ the investigation of facts, 


CC-0.-In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Colle 
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Pre. 


ing from mathematics, a surviving relic of Greek 
rationalism. 
All this was necessary. After the ‘rationalistic 


' orgy of the Middle Ages’, the world needed ‘cen- 


turies of contemplation of irreducible and stubborn 
facts. But in the course of it, it becomes clear that 
Science has repudiated philosophy. ‘It has never 
cared to justify its faith or explain its meanings.’ 
Tt has careered merrily on the assumption of what 
Whitehead calls ‘scientific materialism.’ This he 
defines as the cosmology that ‘presupposes the ulti- 
mate fact of an irreducible brute matter, or mate- 
rial, spread throughout space in a flux of configura- 
tions. In itself such a material is senseless, value- 
less, purposeless. It just does what it does do, 
following a fixed routine imposed by externa) rela- 
tions which do not spring from the nature of its 
being.’ 


It is Whitehead’s contention that ‘scientific 
materialism’ is no longer suited to the scientific 
situation of today. ‘The progress of science has 
now reached a turning point.- The stable founda- 
tions of physics have broken up. ... The old 
foundations of scientific thought are becoming un- 
intelligible. Time, space, matter, material, ether, 
electricity, mechanism, organism, configuration, 
structure, pattern, function, all require reinterpre- 
tation. What is the sense of talking about a mecha- 
nical explanation when you do not know what you 
mean by mechanics?’ If science is not to become 
‘a medley of ad hoc hypotheses’, it must become 
philosophical and initiate a thorough criticism of 
its own fundations. 


Whitehead, of course, does not merely provide 
a criticism of science’s repudiation of philosophy. 
He propounds his own alternative to the traditional 
philosophical approaches of idealism and material- 
ism. He calls this the theory of organic mechanism 
because science is today taking on a new aspect 
that is neither purely physical or purely biological 
but relates to the study of organisms. According to 
this theory, Whitehead explains, ‘the evolution of 
laws of nature is concurrent with the evolution of 
enduring pattern. For the general state of the 
universe, as it now is, partly determines the very 
essence of the entities whose modes of functioning 
these laws express. The general principle is -that 


3 ae new environment there is an evolution of the 


d entities into new forms.’ 


ie 


see l 


ae 


: e. In the 
“enduring pattern’ 
tions between units 
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THE INHERITORS By Ritchi : 
London. hie Calder, Heinem 

THE utilisation of science t : 5 
relating to what is generally termed a 
ities’, is only just being realised. By mee’ a 
not merely to the application of Scie a One refers 
and technique to the examination aunt me 

belonging to the humanities, but to th à 
of scientific knowledge to the subject i 

nation. Art, particularly painting eS exami. 
painters as in the modern European ir aa ividua] 
be studied with the aid of psycho-anal ition, can 
indeed, as Richards has shown in PH and 
Literary Criticism, the same technique a of 
to great advantage in the study of poetry e used 


iS surprising that histori 
et taken the aid of cee 
knowledge. That is a field with consider ble 
potential is clear from even a superficial conan i 
ation. The intention is not to suggest that rior 
be treated in exactly the same manner as pee 
other scientific discipline, but that in interpreting 
historical evidence, particularly of the more remote 
past, the results of scientific investigations should 
be used wherever possible. This would require the 
historian to be acquainted with the development of 
scientific ideas in his field of research and even 
more important: the varieties of technological 
development. For a more intensive analysis the 
historian may consult a specialist in the science 
concerned. A study of the historical evolution of 
certain techniques within a given culture would in 
itself provide evidence of the type of society which 
handled these techniques. 


In some ways it 
investigation has not 


This is of course to some extent the work of the 
archaeologist. who has to rely increasingly on science 
as an additional verification for his data. But the 
historian is concerned with interpreting this data, 
ence it has been verified and given to him. Ai 
this type of analysis applies much more to the ty 
of ancient history, it is nevertheless equally ae 
for more recent periods. For instance, a stu i 
the evolution of agricultural implements Heg 
out the sub-continent of India should be a mee 
great interest to historians both of the early Prent 
and the medieval period. The technical develor aly 
of agricultural implements, would undo al 
assist in the analysis of the agrarian econ 
Various stages. 


eae 
_ The Inheritors is not a work of histor poli: 
Scientific scholarship. But it concerns iaee to : 
jmiscé: 
study of history. It is written in a style Teme 


of H. G. Wells’ Outline of History- Similar tind new 


civilisations in jungle regions decayed ities wee 
jties 
Water channels providing water to the The Dae 


: 
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heel, although they knew of various 

saratively advanced techniques? Was it 

other comP Calder implies, the wheel was of no use 

Geen ie the snow-deserts? 

£ i i i re those 
A the most stimulating sections are f 

perhaps th civilisations of Mexico. The dis- 

eE ize and the ease with which it could be 

e 3A primary factor in the economic 

e early Maya civilisation. Mayan 

economy did not 


develoP th 


culture 
utilise any 


U yas carried out by men and women. Not 
0 


ioj use of human beings in this occu- 
girprisingly, the oant developments in the social 
paR of Mayan society, where the peasant came 
r ie regarded as in fact nothing better than a beast 
of burden. The Toltecs, wno cominated Mexico at 
a later period were obsessed with building temples 
and spent all the vast treasures, that they mined 
and collected, on huge religious monuments. The 
type of masonry which they used required vast 
quantities of lime cement, io obtain which they 
burnt large areas of foresis. This deforestation led 
to haphazard and irregular rainfall where once it 
had been regular and heavy. The forests were no 
longer there to filter the rain into channels. This led 
to scarcity of water and soil erosion. Cultivated 
land fell a victm to barrenness. The Spaniards 
arriving in Mexico four hundred years ago did not 
understand the cause of the collapse of Toltec eco- 
nomy. They attributed it to a variety of erroneous 
factors and proceeded to continue the mistakes of 
the Toltecs, wishing to build Catholic monuments of 
an even greater order, using the older techniques 
Thus between the Toltecs and the Spaniards, Mexico 
Was rapidly converted into a desert. 


Can this analysis of his- 
which factors change 
Suggests a few. 


re : : 
i of loss in India, 
grain 1S SO primitive. 


SWarms is anot 
hrough her fa 


> the wast 
alaria 
f civili 


n © grow unab 
destre are all actiy i 
OY civie ccuve factors which h 
Tealisiy “Vilisations in the past. In ne aoe 
; 1S, it is equally import 
eir continu 


WORLD WITHOUR WAR By J. D. Bernal, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, Revised Edition, 1961. 


IT is a commonplace fact that in man’s known his- 
tory, philosophy flourished during relatively peace- 
ful times. But times have changed and our time 
has long been in need of a philosophy of peace, and a 
practical one at that. With the publication of World 
Without War, the long-felt need has been fulfilled. 


_ The time we are passing through is one of deci- 
sion. The world has been dangling between peace 
and war for much too long a time. The fate of the 
world, and of its inhabitants, can be decided by a 
couple of men standing at the buttons which will 
release fatal rockets. This possibility makes war 
much more senseless than it has ever been. War 
has become a ‘suicide of madness’ as Bernal puts it, 
and is no longer a way of inflicting the will of the 
stronger on the weaker. So, in the interests of 
sheer self-preservation, it is the duty of mankind to 
put an end to the present nightmare called the cold 
war. This means the diversion of existing capital 
and resources to constructive purposes, to raising the 
standard of living of the earth’s population which 
is increasing by two or three per cent annually. This 
can be achieved in the span of a generation or less. 
What-is more, with the existing knowledge and ex- 
perience, mankind could build a world which would 
provide for every single person more than the rich 
can hope for today, by turning them away from the 
struggle against one another to the conquest of the 
forces of nature. 


The present cold war tension can be brought to 
an end. Given the will to peace, it is not an extreme- 
ly complicated: technical, military or diplomatic 
problem. But on that score Bernal does not for a 
moment forget the political realities of today. The 
world is politically divided into two great economic 
systems—the old and the new—with different 
nomenclature, such as the Free World vs. Communist 
Dictatorship or Imperialism vs. Socialism. The real 
struggle behind these names is not invisible—the 
old system is based on private profit, and the new 
system on production organised for the benefit of the 
whole people. Bernal, as is well known, is a staunch 
believer in the new system. Even so, he does not 
concern himself with the resolution of the antagon- 
ism between the two systems, with the triumph of 
one side or the other. His emphasis is on the need 
for the coexistence of the two systems, and on the 
scientific, technical and quantitative economic aspects 
of transforming the world into a worth-living place, 
leaving it for future generations to judge the two 
systems by their merits and choose the one the; 
like. : as 


The concrete task of changing the world is agair 
based on the existing realities. Bernal sug: 
three stages of this process, the essential fe : 
which is that the surplus capital of the industri 
world is set in motion through a new industri 


tion without exploitation, which accompanied ce 
export in the past. In this process: as i 
cretely shows, the capitalist as well as 

tems stand to gain enormously. 

will level up the economies of all t 

former colonial countries. All t 

measure of long term plann 


“infallible system. On the contrary, he suggests a 

possible procedure, allowing for the individual 
“differences of various countries. His comments on 
Indian economy, incidentally, are timely and worth 
serious consideration. 


In the second part of his thesis, also, namely the 
scientific, technical and quantitative economic as- 
pects of the transformation of the world, he does 
not build any Utopias. Science has ushered in a new 
industrial revolution with energy available in abun- 
dance, and now convertible into any kind of mate- 
rial that we want. Electronic automation together 
with atomic energy could transform industry, limit- 
lessly increasing the supplies of materials and manu- 
. factured products, while at the same time, removing 
the necessity for all monotonous, arduous and un- 
interesting drudgery. The advances made in biolo- 
gical science could transform agriculture to provide 
abundant food and medicine for better health and 
longer life, no matter what the percentage of increase 
of the world population. 


Bernal also gives us a vision of the future deve- 
lopment in various sciences—and makes bold predic- 
tions based on present findings. Even so, with the 
humility of genius, he says: ‘The predictions I wish 
to discuss now are therefore not intended to be com- 
pared after a gap of twenty or thirty years with 
what has actually happened by then, although this 
might be a quite amusing demonstration of human 
fallibility’. As he himself states, he has shown 
‘enough of the possibilities and visions of the future 
to attract people, and at the same time to give them 
an idea of the practical steps necessary to realise 
them’. In doing so he has not ignored the criticisms 
of the cynic, the pessimist and the war-monger. He 
gives all of them answers which are factual, logical 
and convincing—convincing, that is, for those who 
would be convinced. 


Many people in the ‘Free World’ are ignorant of 
- the fact that all will gain and none need lose if the 
. cold war and the ever-increasing arms race is put an 
~ end to. As Bernal put it, ‘They feel, and are indeed, 
made to feel by propaganda that others can only 
gain at the expense of their losses, and-they are pre- 
pared to inflict the most horrible destruction on any 
“however poor or deserving. . .’ The fact of the matter 
is, as he conclusively proves, that the prospect of a 
Sin fcally i pacens uucted world, in which the 
3 ard of life in all countries i 
no threat to any country. as bevelled up holds 


human activity will change the f 
1 £ uture, and h 
re complementary to science as science is ey 


__ All these tremendous possibilities ar 

packing, They can be realised Te 3 
eden ut by stages. But the only condition for 
ir realisation is the abolition of the cold war and 

e between the two systems to coexist. But the 
sade is not to be found in all the statesmen 
tule = world today. Consequently, ‘it is the 
Bee ok he people to see that it becomes their 
e pie hence their rulers. To do this we 

w oe er in all countries, the positive 


ovement for peace.’ In short, 
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ople, which in their diverse ways will ` 


‘we must in every country 


thr fey 

organise and struggle against ‘homes the world ces 
and the crimes of scarcity’. adness of War 6 
Bernal gives convincing proof : jink 
invoking all the developments rats argument by poil 
taken place or are in the offing in vA alreagy 4 88 
ranging from military science to mone Sciences give 
from engineering to electronics, from Sei , a 
ure to : 


astronomy. To try to sum up all the 
mate knowledge that he has of these oa mt 
SnCes, and 


the insight he shows in bringing i hi 
argument, is impossible. The Bale peers on his i 
the book. 1S to read an 
‘two 
SCIENCE AND HUMAN VALUES betu 
ski. Hutchinson, London, 1961. By J. Bronow. 
DR. BRONOWSKI is a scientist by professi here 
the author of an authoritative work E poss 
and of The Poet’s Defence. So his competences 2 
write on science and human values can not be A eo 
tioned. Science and Human Values consists of three fi | 
lectures given by him as a Carnegie Professor at the aa 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1953. These a 
lectures were published as a book in America in 1958, fee 
and in England now in 1961, with only small changes Ame 
in the text and an addition of notes at the end 4 lectu 
Apparently the essays seem ‘to work’—a pragmatic negi 
expression, not without relevance to this book. sens: 
The book begins with a moving description of an 
the ‘ashy, clinical sea of rubble’ that was Nagasaki aah 
by November, 1945. This fact provides the theme ot of th 
the book, namely ‘civilisation face to face with its | 
own implications’. The implications are both the r 
industrial slum which Nagasaki was before it was seer 
bombed, and the ashy desolation which the bom S0, a 
made of the slum. And civilisation asks of both the 
ruins, ‘Is you is or Is you aint Ma aby?’ The matt 
answer, of course, can not be positive, and civilisation hydr 
surely needs remedying by conscious human ara Ame 
against arguments and wars, against exploita a tw 
and poverty. But Dr. Bronowski concludes: soma Theic 
has nothing to be ashamed of in the ruins 0 a the í 
saki. The shame is theirs who appeal to other tient ae 
than the human imaginative values which Rd eca 
has evolved. The shame is ours if we do each as aa 
science part of our world intellectually as pales i ae 
physically, so that we may at last hold thes” "the @ ae 
of the world together by the same val ules for | ae 
values by which we are to survive are not ra i a 
just and unjust conduct, but are t ose deee, E 
minations in whose light justice and inju ful sharp f iori 
and evil, means and ends, are seen 1” fears ics f Valu, 
ness of outline. (Italics ours). alues «wart ated 7] Vent 
whatever, to borrow Dewey’s phrase, hee seeing a the | 
ascertability’ is, can not ‘work’, and he shame o | dign 
of justice and injustice can not prevent t fter what 7 Xo 
Nagasaki. But then, Dr. Bronowski is 4° "ind ps i k Si 
works’, and: currently, vagueness, ver ory in AM r j 
sive observation seem ‘to work’, especia ing S a 
rica and England with their mou þoo¥ Pers 
budgets. So much for the theme of ne the act 
| 


WwW 
The stated aim of the book is Jse Oo sch 
parts of civilisation make a whole (what ies wi 


a whole if not parts?); to display the nich Sae d Dr 
give society its Be and, more, We ‘of siar a 


life. In particular...to show the 
in the canons of conduct which it he 
fect. Broadly speaking, civilisaton 1S 

\ 
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sing life of mankind. It may have 

cess OF th : ae ‘can not be divided into parts, for 
ny, 2er ‘reason that it is not a machine. The 
the S1 ich give society its coherence and its life, 
«J Jinks ee to the process of social production includ- 


y ing 5 as well as to canons of conduct. 
y ave rise Eee E Dr. Bronowski, the parts of civil- 
j But, a the links which give society coherence 
J jatin seem to be only the scientific activity and, 
Q and lite, all the imaginative acts of understanding 
i with i xercise the creative mind, in short, the arts 
which © ture. Both science and the arts, he main- 
; and se Ve activities, which bring together 
tins, or sts of reality and by discovering a likeness 
E them suddenly make them one.’ 
i unds like magic and mysticism. But 
ane earowski is wary enough to forestall a 
d ossible question. Does not science ‘have to conform 
e fo a sanction of fact from which the arts are free? 
0 So his second essay entitled he Habits of Truth 
$- asks the historic question: What is Truth? Evidently 
e his knowledge of science fails him here, for he had 
e no recourse to the ‘method derived from the tradition 
e of pragmatism, which, since William James... has 
8, been the most original philosophical thought in 
S America’ (We must, of course, remember that the 
d. 4 lectures were given in America, and under the Car- 
ic negie Professorship). In his pragmatic method, 
sensations and perceptions, laws and concepts con- 
if stitute the truth. Apart from them, ‘there is no other 
i evidence for the existence of things. For him, 
if men’s social activity as an evidence of the existence 
ts of things does not exist at all. 
E Thus in his inverted consciousness, relativity 
D Tang to stem from the sensation and the concept; 
th ipe ccording to him the test of a concept is, ‘will 
ne Agee work?’ Whatever be the concept, no 
a h a even if it is the concept of destruction by the 
ydrogen bomb, which makes ‘life orderly’ for the 
mn it eee way of life, it answers the test the moment 
ce Tneidentally. et is what he calls ‘the habit of truth’. 
a i cannes £ makes a passing observation about 
es occasion t S of the East. A Japanese whom he had 
ce becau 9 question, was not willing to be candid, 
ke Cause thee” bottom he does not know the facts be- 
= conclusion: “These cee So he comes to the 
i ` ure in- 
je eso Pecause they lack the language and. ihe 
o  tefutatio of fact. The irony is that the East is a 
n E n of his habit of tact! 


j m ; 
for ee third and last 


r | essay studi iti 

A e l y studies the conditions 
a 1 Values eee of science: and finds ‘in them the 
7 | thee afresh a Which science would have had to in- 
n dip values SENE had not otherwise known them— 
a Bnity make up the sense of human 


f Wn hy? Dr Bronowski sk 

i t u 1 sketches the alread: 

| ‘hae uy. condusa ues for our edification. ‘If we ae 

E wane into the abe we must follow it in both direc- 

i Derg. together uties of men, which alone hold a 
mally hic and also into the freedom to act 


he dup Thi e societ 1 l 

; i St y must still allow its 
a Not 4 and rishi is metaphysical juxtaposition of 
m arant a as long been in disrepute and does 
oa aoe Bro etailed discussion.: 

-U nowski 

A OTE Ski argues that ‘a philosophy which 


ckno al 
So Wledge both needs can not evolve 
e concludes, ‘This is the time of a 
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wholly social philosophy, such as dialectical mate- 
rialism, in which the community lays down how the 
individual must act, there is no room for him to ask 
himself how he ought to act’. By way of illustration 
he mentions in the notes at the end, the case of 
Pasternak’s Dr. Zivago. This is not the place to 
review Pasternak’s case, but the point we want to 
make is that even though Dr. Bronowski admits 
‘somewhere in his argument that values have chang- 
ed and still change, he is not able to face the change 
of values brought about by a dialectical materialism 
which he, therefore, distorts. The canons of conduct 
as stated by him are not new. They are free en- 
quiry, free thought, free speech, independence, 
originality, democracy, tolerance, etc. We shall only 
take up his concept of tolerance for example. Toler- 
ance in science, according to him, means tolerance 
for the views of other scientists. ‘Tolerance alone 
is not enough; this is why the bland, kindly civil- 
isations of the East, where to contradict is a perso- 
nal affront. develop no strong science... Tolerance 
among scientists can not be based on indifference. . .! 
He does not apply this principle to Lysenko when he 
approvingly declares that a scientist who breaks the 
rule of resistance to every form of persuasion (in- — 
cluding threats), but that of the fact, ‘as Lysenko 
has done, is ignored’. 


We are tempted to quote a passage from the book 
to illustrate Dr. Bronowski’s logic and coherence: 
‘By the beginning of the nineteenth century Napo- 
leon did not find a scientist to elevate tyranny into 
a system. That was done by the philosopher Hegel. 
Hegel had written his university dissertation to 
prove philosophically that there could be no more ~~ 
than seven planets he knew.’ It is not possible 
within the scope of this review to deal with other - 
self-contradictory and sometimes unscientific as- 
sertions made in the book. These are mainly due to ~ 
the superimposition of an unscientific philosophy 
like Pragmatism on Science. However, Dr. Bronow- 
ski’s art of presentation makes the book worth 
reading. 


Kusum Madgavkar 


MARXISM AND THE IRRATIONALISTS By John 
Lewis. Lawrence and Wishart, London. i 


IENCE is.the added dimension of man, the sum- 
sae and the guide of the human trek to sovereignty — 
over things. Among the chief glories of science one 
can surely place the emergence and diffusion of the | 
scientific attitude—the third eye which looks with © 
impartial rectitude on all that passes. Among the 
chief sins against science, therefore, one must place — 
the denial of its power and the perversion of its 
results to a cynical pessimism. Be. 


Indeed, one of the most remarkable features o 
intellectual development in the past five decades or 
thereabouts, has been the simultaneous soarimg of š- 
science and the birth of a scepticism that so 
enough embraced the irrational. At the very ti G 
that science was making man the master of 
there grew and proliferated a philosophical ide li 
seemingly based on scientific development 1 
from Mach across the sterile stretch to the de 
of Wittgenstein. 


That such a development has its de 
roots, can be seen in a flash when one ft 


Bt an. 


 poraneous societies adopt radically different atti- 
tudes to it. Many commentators in the West have re- 
marked, after the sputniks and vostoks: that in the 
Soviet Union science has replaced religion as the 
social conscience. One would add that in the less 
fortunate West, science is twisted to retain religion. 


It is the supreme merit of the book under review 
that the author delves deep into this problem. In 
twelve succinctly written chapters he takes up the 
challenge of Positivism, logical and linguistic, and 
punishes with a powerful polemic the propagandists 
of the neo-Thomist philosophy, which shrewdly uses 
the blank despair of the puzzled to push forward the 
religious sedative. 


John Lewis is a Marxist and a professional 
philosopher—and an obvious expert in both fields. 
‘The Huency of his discourse can not hide the width 
of his knowledge or the vigour of his method. It is 
no flattery to say that to read Marxism and the 
Irrationalists is intellectual education in the fullest 
meaning of that term. 


Starting with a definition of the two basic philo- 
sophical trends—Materialism and Idealism-—he goes 
over with precision to an examination of the fallacies 
of the founding father of ‘modern’ Idealism, the 
Irish Bishop Berkeley. It would shock quite a few 
to know that the very latest of the logical positivist 
disquisitions are largely palimpsests—Berkeley’s 
manuscripts are easily enough seen beneath. ` 


But it is far from the author’s intention merely 
to score a neat depating point. He goes on toa 
detailed critique of the contemporary Idealist philo- 
‘sophers and brings to light the internal inconsist- 
encies of their thought. One could, perhaps, put it 
rather crudely and say that he shows that these 
amiable gentlemen are simultaneously afraid to look 
beyond their noses and nearer than the vapid realms 
of Ane super-natural. They miss the middle term— 
nature. 


The crux of the critique is the demonstrati 
that to the twentieth-century Idealists OTS 
not so much the ultimate of human knowledge as 
the barrier that can not be broken through. To this 
curious approach John Lewis counterpoises the treat- 

ment of sensations as a bridge, as the tension con- 
| nection between the human and the universe. 


The other basic theme of the book i 
, of e - 
portance one should stress, is the logical Bont 
the above. Science, the author persuasively urges 
_ Can not stop at sensation, can not rest content with 
E ponr and mere g serintion, It must travel 
_ ihor ensation to causalit: — 
ee ee o y and law—to the bless- 


_As he puts it: “An explanator i 
ogical connection and S A er oe is 
covering what lies behind the facts, for it is 
hich explains why things behave as they a6, 
ery such scientific explanation, invokes ele. 
yond direct observation, but none the less 
that account. Such elements and explana 
p i are not fictions but the most useful 
n ‘acts. Around them all investigation 
e law of gravitation, the concept of 
imal”, the different species of these 
tions, inventions of the human 
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intellect, put into nature by us. The 
upon us by an objective that was fies are fore 
W ne. power of So cepil thogta Te me 
ruth...is not a purely mental reali Cx} 
picture of reality’. eality but a poed 


It is here that one must menti 
able feature of the book under ‘on Soobe Temark. 
has amply demonstrated the impossibility © 2uthor 
world of the unconnected co-existence ~ 1m today's 
cultures, about which C. P. Snow has ne the two 
cently. Philosophy has to turn from Bes ctured re 
branch of the humanities to truly ences a mere 
the provinces of knowledge. And heres all 
scarcely any doubt that it must come ne can be 
the latest scientific developments. erms with 


It has often enough been urged th ie 
tist must turn to the arts to remain hee 
pher Caudwell wryly put it years ago that a mae 


-matician without music would go mad! This remains 


true enough. Yet the need now, perhaps, is to stre 
the other aspect. A man of the middle decades a 
the twentieth century to be educated must know 
science, must be constantly sware of it. Philosophers 
particularly, must strenuously strive and assimilate 
science. Otherwise the scientists will run away with 
philosophy. And in any event, science is far too 
serious a matter to be left to the scientists! 


Only thus can one achieve what Lewis calls 
‘true philosophic and scientific integrity’. We must 
all know again, with Kant, ‘A not altogether un- 
manly fear, the fear which shrinks from whatever 
unsettles reason from her first principles, and opens 
the door for her to move through boundless fancies. 


Mohit Sen 


PENGUIN SCIENCE, SURVEY 1961—(n two 


volumes)—Penguin Books. 


Chemistry, Electronics, - Geophysics, . 
Physics: and Space Research, constitulun, 
review of physical sciences in selected te pjects: 
contributions by specialist workers 1n thei” Selligent 


layman also who regards science as impor a 
culture. Part II is edited by S. A. Barnett Sidings in 
Mclaren, and directs itself to the latest acs Agri 
Biology. It has sections on Biology, Gener 


culture, Medicine and Zoology. .pelief 
pecause dishes 
eaniné 


Man needs a faith to live by, a 
comes in the way of putting purpose the unknow 
into life. In early history, when fear of Ue pich 
was predominant, it was based on Magic, i 
followed by the emergence of Religion t control ig 
was on conciliation or propitiation, D7), gre í 
utilisation. But as the area of knowleds 
that of ignorance shrank, a more r 
was required and also one that could he jn 
conviction from the standpoint of t rer 
process. It did not satisfy mam any 
a helpless victim of destiny, he Waa 
and control the change. Science beet too: , age 
faith, the scientific approach its new ° 


ow s! 7 
leap forward has taken place from the $ node ind 


to the atomic age, from medievalis 
but the pace has been so fast that 
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pehind and drags its steps to the sum- 

pends ot to the precipice. 
mil, : s put immense power in the 
Today, scene tue the first time to eliminate 
s of ee VTE, and to create conditions for 
T k divided peace, security, and prosperity. 
ing a270 road to the summit. He can take it, but 
5 Ue immense power, however, must be 
a I 1S mmense responsibility for its proper 
ia power to create also confers an equal 
or destroy, and this power has now reached a 
S n eliminate the world itself. Hiro- 
ade, and should lie 


shima i The conditions 
heavily a 
that le 


i accen : IS 
T There is a road to the precipice that can 
i ; 


take us too far. There is still time to turn back. 


What are the main aspects and developments of 
this new Faith? It is brilliantly summarised by 


Bernal in his introduction to the series, where he - 


iries to find what can be said about some new gene- 
tal trends in the physical sciences, trends which do 
not so much express themselves in formulated theo- 
ries as in new ways of looking at things and new 
ways of doing things. Here the process seems to be 
reversed, and action seems to be very much ahead 
of thought, for, according to Bernal, the whole great 
history of the break-through of physics, in the first 
quarter of the century, is an example of the experi- 
mentalists discovering new phenomena and then 
getling the theorists to provide a mathematical ex- 
planation, always to be broken by the discovery of 


rew facts requiring further and further explana- 
ions. 


However one looks at it, the kind of trends of 
Podern thought which have necessarily arisen out of 
ai reece of Science, have to be considered, with- 

ey ating the physical sciences, and less so than 
x Y Previous time, from the general social and 


nomic development that is going on around them 
ws have to take into a Tes 
ean branches of sci 

ile others are 
p Ognises that, 


thae red section 


an 
Whol 
pac! > ld pr 


d also not limited re- 


e does not fail to point 
y, for instance: spent on 
f 4 if it had been spent 
En doubt that cal fields, there can be 


j | able 


Of ce 
i fe. 


sarily pay to catch up in all the 

Dut tho Static parts of science; it may pay 
exploits resources into reinforcing suc- 
ing new break-throughs as they 
Suey acy GE ey 
Wwe 1 € over the fields of bio- 
keg ‘ie physical science. As two extremes, 
d fundopy Step discovery of the thirty- 
“mental particles in physics, and 

: d elucidation of the complex 
€oxyribose nucleic acids and 


their role in the transmission of hereditary charac- 


ters in organisms. Nuclear research has become a - = 


vast industrial and military empire in which funds 
are available for building machines of the weight and 
cost of battleships and for sending costly expeditions 
to catch the fundamental particles from outside the 
earth’s atmosphere. Similarly, the advances in the 
knowledge of nucleic acids are tied up with the prac- 
tical development of agriculture and medicine. They 
serve: on the one hand, the battle against bacterial 
and virus diseases, and on the other, the genetic im- 
provement of crops and stock. Both operations are 


now virtually industries involving hundreds of 
thousands of scientists. 


The main aspects of the new scientific thought 
mentioned by Bernal are summed up in a few key 
words, the full meaning of which is explained later 
in the introduction. These include the convergence 
of the physical sciences; the importance of the theory 
of language and information; the exploitation of 
specific, singular properties of certain forms of matter 
and of systems; the importance of the process of 
nucleation; the spread of the concept of hierarchy 
and order from the biological to the physical world, 
and finally, the introduction into the most abstract 
of physical sciences, of the concept of history and 
evolution. For instance, the communication theory 
began with the telegraph, but it is now generalised 
into the new science of cybernetics or governorship 
—how processes are controlled. We are told that 
this is a unifying principle which enables all kinds 
of operations which previously were considered as 
belonging to entirely difierent spheres, to be seen 
as examples of one set of general principles. Already $ 
there are machines capable, if in a limited degree, 
of the rather subtle process of learning. that is, of 


„accumulating experience and making the new expe- 


rience depend on the success or failure of the older 

ones. It is even difficult to avoid the idea that the 

machines will soon be able to produce not only 

simple judgments, such as they can now do, but also 

value judgments. Machine translation, a fanciful 

idea even ten years ago, is now becoming a neces- 

sity. In pursuing machine translations we are learn- 
ing more about language, its structure, both in the ~ 
physical sense—from the sound—and in the semantic 
sense—the actual meanings—than was ever sus- 

pected by the phoneticians or the grammarians. 


Part II of this series will appeal more to the 
general reader interested in the scientific approach, < 
for Biology is concerned not only with the life of ~ 
man, but also with the life and growth of everything ~ 
that goes to make his food and health, on the one 
hand, and his diseases and natural enemies, on thi 
other. Here can be found, in readable language, wha 
science has to say about the relation between smok 
ing and cancer, about food production in the fac 
of a growing population, about the war against th 
locust and the rabbit. Even the mind of man is” 
subject for biology, not to mention the brain of li 
ing creatures as strange as the octopus. Ther 
sections on the basic physical and chemical p 
perties of living matter, on the life of viruses, and 
how tissue can be removed and grafted elsewh 
for the purposes of plastic surgery. There a: 
facts about vivisection too. Hwee 


Penguin Science Survey 1961 x 
helps to open the doors of moder: 
and development to the i 
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der. It covers an immensely rich field within a 
short compass, and will serve to enhance the already 
high reputation of Penguin Books. 


A. K. Banerjee 


THE INTELLECTUAL BETWEEN TRADITION AND 
MODERNITY—The Indian Situation (comparative 
studies in society and history, supplement 1) 
By Edward Shils. Moulton, The Hague, 1961. 


DR. SHILS is a sociologist by training and was in 
India recently to collect material for his forthcom- 
ing book The Indian Intellectual. He is on the staff 
of the Committee on Social Thought, University of 
Chicago. The monograph under review is in the 
mature of a preliminary enquiry into the subject. 
To this extent, our conclusions are tentative and 
must await the publication of the fuller report. 


Who is an intellectual? Dr. Shils is not very 
‘illuminating. He is content bringing together every- 
body with a western-oriented education under the 
same roof. There are said to be about 60,000 profes- 
sional intellectuals in India. This figure includes 
college and university teachers, higher levels of civil 
servants, journalists, literary writers, research 
workers, etc. The consuming intellectuals ‘whose voca- 
tions are not in themselves but whose training and 
dispositions...lead to interest themselves in intel- 
lectual matters’ are about 100,000. Thus Dr. Shils 
arrives at the dubious figure of about 160,000 intel- 
lectuals in India. Happily, the consuming intellectuals 

» do not form the subjectof Dr. Shils’s fault-finding 

enquiry! 


The modern Indian intellectual tradition is the 
catalyst propelling the movement for modernity and 
rationalism. The economic transformation is its 
ain agent for change. At the other extreme is the 
rahmanic intellectual tradition; it is on the whole an 
impediment to developing scientific attitudes in work 
ad personal life. As Dr. Shils has pointed out, it 
“is the opposite of ‘open, empirical and experimental’. 

eee n mand pas so tar eacee in activity in- 
vol introspection. ilosophy—mo = 
 ductive—is its stronghold. aM S 


he single greatest factor impedin 
: single gre : g the flower- 
of genius in arts, sciences and literature has heen 


res 


aste syst 
ti a 
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- results in the long run. 


is the inhibiting influences, if 
tradition on the Indian intellectus] of the Gandhi 
5 an 


Dr. Shils has reserved his 
scholarships in India. He maken est 
that even though ‘India appears to 5 
ped with intellectual institutions’ €, amply egui 

ae soak yet the inta dup. 
output (except in the fields of Philoso h Cllectua] 
Mathematics and Indology) has oe y, Statistics 
particularly bemoans the sorry state of afer R 
Social Sciences. He has to say very T in the 
about our scholarship in Political Sharp things 


a $ f Sci 
in agreement with him so far. But hig ae We ar 


am Point 


of the forward reach’ is too sweepin 
be accepted at its face value. It appears to b 


In the main, the problem is of the 
tunities and facilities for intellectual eee 
continuous basis. Paradoxically enough, the fever 
pumping of funds by the governmental agencies and 
foreign foundations in recent years may aggravate 
the problem still further in the short run. Personal 
comforts, but not productive research, can be had 
for dollars and rupees. Though most of this pump- 
ing would go waste, some of it is bound to show 
Research must be related 
to the needs of society, the basis of which is being 
laid by the economic transformation of the country. 
Dr. Shils overlooks the growing healthy trends in 
scholarship and is bogged down in irrelevant detail. 


Dr. Shils does not think so poorly of our scholar- 
ship in Physics and Economics. He attributes the 
higher attainments in these fields to our maintain: 
ing contacts with the foreign scholars. His causa 
explanation is only partly true. The proper expla- 
nation lies in the fact that the propitious envirot 
ment has been objectively created. The growth a 
our economy and planning has certainly songs 
to do with the progress in several of these fields. 


__A major defect of Dr. Shils searching elas 
tion is the parochial approach of a sociologis kes 
attempt to study the subject in isolation. a intel- 
only a perfunctory attempt to view the Indian socio- 
lectual in the general perspective Of no Jayed 
economic milieu. The contradictions so Mue R jna 
up by him are the reflection of contradictio namit 
static society in transition to a near-future ething 
state. What it is trying to adopt is not Sties in 
essentially western, but peculiar to all es faced 
similar situations. Moreover, several pror r to him 
by the Indian intellectual are not P eoni : Al E 
alone, but they are a world-wide pheno antrad 9 
in all, the Indian intellectual is no Hise 
tion-ridden animal of Dr. Shils’s ima 


5 in pla 
Dr. Shils takes particular delight 1 r 
the gallery. The ite kind words are a) ange 
the higher levels of civil services 1” ge articulig 
few individuals in other professions Jass 2° = jn 
His prognostications are in the same © pecades. i, 
Harrison’s, ‘in his book, The Danger° Shils's pos 
the political field. Unfortunately, Dr. Sway of 
cal predelictions have also come 1 the 
estimate of the Indian intellectual. 
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i P: AB niger" 
a ; R geraja of the Conceptual 
Science’, July, 1957, pp. 221- 
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‘How much Science? 


_ (‘Philosophy of Science’ 


Davy: J.: Monolith in the Melting Pot 
(‘Twentieth Century’, March, 1957 
219). > Pp. 215- 

Dewel, R. E.: Future of Philosophy 
(‘Journal of Philosophy’, March 1 1955 
187-196). SLAM, D, 

Eros, J.: Positivist Generation of Frene 

publicanism. Scientific Thought and PA e- 

Movements itica] 
(‘Sociological Review’, December £ y 
257-259). Baan > > 

Fellows, E. W.: Approaches to Experi 4 

Comparison of Science, Art, and Beo a a 
(South Atlantic Quarterly’, Summer 1957 z 
pp. 341-349). , 

Field, M. G.: Soviet Science and some of i 

Implications for American Science and ans 
(Journal of International Affairs’, No A 
1959, pp. 18-33). aa 

Frazer, W. R.: Some Indications of Unity 

among the Sciences | 
(‘Philosophy of Science’, April, 1955, pp. 135- 2 
139). TE: 

Goldsmith, M.: Science. ; 
(Spectator, June 12 to Sept. 25, 1959, 
various pages). 

Gregory, J. C.: Science and Common Sense 
(‘Contemporary Review’, Sept.. 1957, pp. 171- 
174). 

Hartmann, R. S.: Value, Fact, and Science 
VE losophy of Science’, July, 1958, pp. 163- 
168). 


(‘Economist’, Sept. 12, 1959, pp. 485). 
Ingelstam, E.: Contemporary Science and 
Human Life 

Oe Review’, July, 1957, pp. 367- 
Johnson, G. W.: Conquest of Inner Space 

(‘Virginia Quarterly Review’, Spring 

pp. 161-175). 

Johnson, P.: Ascent to Chaos X 

(‘New Statesman’, Sept. 12, 1959, pp- Bey 
Kaminsky, J. and R. J. Nelson: Senay 
Statements and Statements about Humaniy 
Created Objects 

(Journal of Philosophy’, July 17, 1958, PP 


641-648). a 
Kristol, I.: Einstein, the Passion of Pure Reason. 


| 
| 
E 
1959, Bi = 
pg 
{ 
l 


The Cosmic Religion of the Pure Mathematik 
cian 3 76- 
(‘Perspectives U.S.A, Nov. 14, 1956, PP: 
91). An 

nce. 


Lasswell, H. D.: Political Science of Scier x 
Inquiry into the Possible Reconciliatio 
Mastery and Freedom 

(American Political Science 

ember, 1956, pp. 961-979). 
Lewis, J. W.: Does Science Show 
ingless Universe? 

Twentieth Century’, Sept. 
IEA), und 
Mandelbaum, M.: Scientific Backgro 


of 


Review’, De® 
Us a Meam 


1959, oom 


Evolutionary Theory in Biology , 495% 
(‘Journal of aso of Ideas, Jun® 
pp. 342-361). Mead 2% 


McKinney, J. C.: George Herbert 


the Phil j i 4 
Philosophy of Science October, 1955) 
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£ Tata Iron and Steel € 5 


Jamshedpur’s latest . blast furnace 


needed a ‘big bell’—a 20-ton. 


component requiring highly skilled 
casting and machining. A difficult 
operation even if the right machine 
tools were evailable, but in 1958 
they were not, and import seemed 
the only solution to all but one 
determined and resourceful young 
engineer, N. P. Naik. 


‘Working on’ this problem in.. 


his leisure hours, Naik gradually 
crystallised his ideas into mathema- 
tical formulae and blue-prints. He 
developed, at the same time, a new 
machine tool to do the job by 
remodelling a small boring machine, 
stage by stage. Then started the 


-casting and intricate ‘machining, 


until, in a short time, Naik and his 
colleagues succeeded in producing a 


JAMSHEDPUR. 


THE STEEL CITY 


Limited o 
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One who did not waver... 


“big bell’, fully meeting the technical 

specifications to the last detail. Asa 

tribute to Naik’s fine endeavour, 

Tata Steel gave him an award of 

Rs. 10,000, the highest made under. 
a ten-year old scheme to encourage . 
initiative from the shop floor. 


Men like Naik are carrying for- 
ward a fine Jamshedpur tradition, re- 
calling Jamsetji Tata’s exhortation: 
“Let the Indian learn to do things 
for himself.” 
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F BATTLE FOR INDIA'S ECONOMIc | 74 
FREEDOM WILL BE WON IN ITS | qe 
MACHINE | BUILDING FACTORIES | Ja 


mT BUILDS THE MOTHER MACHINES THAT BUILD: o a 
-ALL OTHER MACHINES pees & 


"Machines cr Agriculture . . Machines for ‘Industry . . Machines for Machine Age james yy Sehi 


and A ae _ Machines for Economic Freedom i i M 


HINDUSTAN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. je 
BANGALORE 


a 
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PHOENIX MILLS LTD. = ft 


Prints, » Lenos, Voiles & Bed Tickings = eae a 


“aM MILLS €o. 11. OOo i‘ 


mee rn, Sne Thread, Vests & Sacks 
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miller, ent 
| Hse Tow of Metaphysics’, March, 1959, pp. 
~ A Some Aspects of the Philosophy of 
Naga’, =." 


DF science in Japan 


Journal of Symbolic Logic, December, 
A 353). í z 
p é. a Pre popsibility of Scientists A factor in 
OAntioch Review’, Summer 1956, pp. 161- 


national development 


Bet Relations Between Religion and 
‘ence: A Symposium ys 

Hibbert Journal’, Oct., 195i. pp. 1-69). 
jentie Humanism 

Bies Literary Supplement’, April, 1957, 


. 241). ; e 
Schmidt, P. F: Ethical Norms in Scientific ; 
Method , bas be r 

(Journal of Philosophy’, July 6, 1959, pp. 644- 

652). 


Schonland, B. J. F.: Invisible College 
(International Affairs’, Apr., 1959, pp. 141- 
150). 

Sellars, Roy Wood: Guided Causality using 

Reason and Free Will 
(Journal of Philosophy’, Aug. 1, 1957, pp. 
485-493). 

Sellars, Roy Wood: Physical Realism and Rela- 

tivity. Unfinished Business 

rac y of Science’, Apr., 1956, pp. 75- 


Sontag, F.: Philosophy of Science and the Re- 
vival of Classical Ontology 


| oe of Philosophy’, Sept., 1956, pp. 597- | 


eo Sa on one ogy 


eee J. F. A.: Masks of Society. The Grounds 2 L 
aon in the Scientific Enterprise * 
5S0 of Philosophy’, June 5, 1958, pp. 


| Taylor, O. H.: 
tical Economy? 
iq different but a 


Economic Science Only or Poli- 
On the Strict Sciences and the 


Heal in e inferior Philosophical and 
arter x a 
1957, ne Sey oe of Economics’, February, 
Ve Cultures 
f Ime iter 
ee 305) etary Supplement’, May 22, 1959, 
ini i 
4 ian “Gees of Soviet Science 
Wine : Ctator’, Summer 1955, pp. 332- 
fe ad Sena Public Opinion about Science : 
> (Py) Rusts 


os Marx and Science 
ig, Suma’, pp. 226-234), 
< ae of Pseudo-Science. Whor- 


fntury’, Feb., 1959, pp. 107- 
W: i : 
" jaettnay Philosophical and Scientific Ex- 
S a f é 
E a3). © Philosophy’, Feb, 19 1958 pp 
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: | Communications 


“Love and Reason and Hunger 
The forward Forces 
Guiding the Spirit of Man 
From the Cave to here and now 
And his Future? 


Love and Art and Music 

The Word and the Moving Picture 
Inspired by Woman 

Created by Man 

From Dreams came Peace and Beauty. 


Nature Looked on 
_ Unmoved 
Time’s infinite Flow 
The Depths of Space 
And Man: What, when and where? 


Alone on his Speck of Dust 

His Earth : 

He killed and destroyed 

Created and lived 

His Future his own now to shape. 


Power and Knowledge and Science. 
God gave 

Man misused 

Forgetting his Neighbour 

Dividing the White from the Black. 


Alone of all living on Earth 
Man can Select 
For his Progress 
But Science is neutral 
_ Growing and waiting for Man’s awakening. 


Is Life ending. 

On the Beach, where once it began? 
Hope 

the Solution 

MeL a 


_ Marxism roams about in the fields 
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Never before was enough for all 

Of Science and Knowiedge and Power 
To forge a new Faith, 

To use what we know 

To construct our Utopian Future. 


Roll-out the Blueprints, the Seeds and the 
Bricks 

To plan, to plant and to build 

Teach the Illiterates, 

Ban the Diseases, 

All can be done if we want it. 


Millenia lie open before us 

And we think of a Year ahead, 

Is this, our Vision, 

Man’s ultimate Dream 

Or the Birth of the World set free? 


Koses. ` ANTHONY R. MICHAELIS. 


I have the highest appreciation and regard for 
SEMINAR, but your September issue on 
‘Philosophy Today’ is a deplorable fiasco. 

It contains precious little about contemporary 
philosophical speculations and movements: 
Of course, it is impossible to publish 

a really comprehensive survey of 

modern philosophy in such a journal : 
but you could at least attempt to delineate 
the most salient characteristics of mode 
thought. Such an attempt should include 
elementary details and descriptions abou 

at least Phenomenology, Existentialism, 
Neo-Thomism, Logical Positivism, 49°, ~ (logy. 
modern philosophy of Values Of Ax 


Philosophy in its truest and purest sens? T 
Metaphysics—or the science of being 

I don’t find any reason why_this pure Te 
speculative discipline should attract jism an 
attention of Marxists whose materia! 
‘manufacturing philosophy’ is totally lives 
incompatible with Metaphysics. Mon 

not by bread alone but also by beat I ome 
truth and goodness and I have yet eS thes? 
across a Marxian philosopher who rarxis™ 
transcendentals for their own sa£®- hhe 
has many sensible things to say 1” 
field of economics, sociology, etc- hy: 
but absolutely nothing in philosop i prax!> 


0 
ilosophy soars high into the realm Si the 
ulation. But the speculations ° 


r 
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: rs are not totally unrelated 
n life and problems. 
mn is the best illustration of what ; 
S. Ray calls ‘authoritarian classification’, 
but to include Thomism in it is totally 
justified. Catholic philosophers are 
m hpletely free to form their own 
Co clusions in speculative philosophy, 
maven does not mean that any and every 
Catholic philosopher will be permitted to teach 
philosophy in Catholic seminaries and ; 
colleges. But there are some realities which 
human reason is incapable of comprehending 
completely, such as the problems of evil, 
suffering, destiny of human life, etc., 
and in these fields the conclusions of 
Catholic theology and doctrine will ke of 
immense help to any Catholic philosopher. 
Philosophy alone can not give adequate 
guidance to human life and the services of 
religion and morals are therefore not 
superficial but necessary. Hence, 
it often happens that Catholic philosophers 
are also theologians of repute and vice versa. 
But that does not destroy the theoretical 
validity and exigency of the autonomy of 
speculative thought in the fields of 
philosophy, science, etc. It is well-known 
that a reputed Catholic philosopher like 
Gabriel Marcel is not a Thomist and the many 
of the professors in Philosophical Faculty 
of Louvain University are good 
phenomenologists, Neo-Thomism, however, 
is one of the most living and dynamic 
Currents of modern philosophy for which 
! could adduce ample evidence 
if space permitted. 


To all these you may perhaps retort 

that your symposium was about the ‘role’ 

of Philosophy in modern times. 

acre 1s nothing new about the role of 

Philosophy in modern times. Its role is the 

pe as at the time of Aristotle, i.e., pure and 

amoa ted speculation about the ultimate 

S ities of the universe. The word ‘role’ 

S ma to be interpreted in its utilitarian 
Sociological sense. It seems, however, 


your contributor i 
fi g S uncon 
ell int 1 q i sciously 


Ma Fai ; 
= he point out in conclusion that philosophy 
existed se of Pure speculation has never 

in India in a systematic form. 


Wat 
atupuzha, September 8, 1961. P. T. CHacko. 


though, XE to take vi 

ght-pr É up a point 

Pinya Seg oking leading Stole 

Í Sp Nap. ay in the September issue 


Our ‘ 
the sea thor Proclai ; 

à sec aims that ‘ i i 
Setong be pest for the second! be E 
ve -~ If this were a description _ 


fess 
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into ‘third’. If it is a recommendation 
for the future, it is surel suicidal. Most of 


Let us leave generalisations, and follow Ray’s 
advice by visualising a concrete Situation. 

A professor must first make sure that he 

1s a second-rater, he must then select 

the second best students (no difficulty 
here) and set them to solve a philosophical 
problem (presumably a pseudo-problem, for 
the best problems are real problems). He must 
however warn them in advance that the 
rules of the game forbid them to tackle 

it in the best possible way (for that is 
reserved for geniuses, while students 

are only expected to produce second best 
solutions). The net result would not be 
second best professional philosophy, 

it would be humbug. 


I wonder if one can, psychologically, ever 
consciously aim at the second best in 
anything. Imagine a race in which every 
competitor tried to come second! Perhaps 
possible in some non-Leibnizian second 

best of possible worlds! To ‘value the 

good second’ is possible and necessary; 

to ‘work towards’ one as ‘the social aim’ 

is quite another thing, and not at all entailed 
by the former. One may resign oneself to the 
fact that ‘the bulk of the profession can only 
be at best good seconds’ (I wish we could 
be sure even of that), but the way to 
improvement, unless you despair of 
improvement, is surely not to prescribe a limit 
to your standards. If ‘the entire profession is 
not up to standard’ it is neither because it 
aims at the best nor because it aims at a ‘low 
standard of goodness for the good seconds’ 
(whatever that may mean), but because 

it does not seriously aim at any standard 

of philosophy or good teaching at all. : 

It is not interested in these romantic things. 


Of course untaught geniuses do arise, but 

it does not follow that the best type of 
philosopher can not be produced by ieee 
professionalized teaching. Such a contention, 


in its nature, is undemonstrable, for to every | 


example produced of a first rate taught 
philosopher, you could doggedly reply 
that he was a genius who arose — 


in spite of his education. — bees 


We are told that Plato (whom I suppose we may 
call a first-rate philosopher) agreed with ¢ 
author’s views. However, Plato opened 
the world’s first college and beca 

professor. In the Academy was 
‘Aristotle (perhaps another first-rate 
Philosopher) who, far from ing 
by professionalized teaching, 


b 


college. Further, according to Aristotle, 
the best of Plato was in his lectures, and 
 Aristotle’s own works, which we value today, 
“are themselves largely lecture notes. Granted 

they are often unsatisfactory and confusing, 

but that is because they are either incomplete 
or completed by his second-rate pupils who 
might have been instructed by their 

master to aim only at a high second best. 


‘Bombay, September 10, 1961. S. OOKERJEE 


The English dictionary gives the meaning of 
Philosophy as a pursuit of wisdom; the first 
quality or disposition of a person to learn 
philosophy is calmness of mind which Se aes 
substantially the virtue of the philosopher. 
The student of philosophy comes face to face 
with the realities of life and the general 
principles of conduct. This being so, 
unless he has an unbiassed mind he 
can not build even the foundations of a 
true philosophy. He has to view the nature 
of things as they are, sift, as in a sieve, real 
_ truth from error, separating the coarser 
~ portions from the finer. This analysis should 
at the same time lead the philosopher to 
proper notions of life, the meaning of 
life, its purpose and, finally, what 
really follows after life. 


Philosophy in its different periods has had 
varied aspects: the ancients, the Greeks and 
the Romans viewed philosophy in their own 
light, with the result that ancient philosophy 
was not quite rational, realistic or the right 
- method of attaining wisdom. It was 
‘lopsided and badly balanced. This struck 
at the very root of real philosophy, stunting 
_ its growth as a science, giving it an un-natural 
growth of the real wisdom which should 
dominate it, directing man in the pursuit of 
what is right, good and beautiful. 


‘This brings us to the very essence, sum an 
‘substance of philosophy. ‘Truth ‘is the 2 
> factor in attaining wisdom, and 

hout truth no real philosophy is 
le. Philosophers, therefore, should 
truth and thence draw all other 
ctive and subjective; 
‘most is objective truth, eee 
th cause one to drift 


Bangalore, Sept. 15, 1961. REV- 
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goodness and virtue are man’s ri 

duty, as from an intelligent animapae and 
raised to a rational being, and unl he is 
conforms to his dignity, he is not S he 

than an inferior creature. He is a 

to the one who brought him into P NIe 
make his life conformable to ethicg ence, to 
part and parcel of philosophy, through uc? is 


_which man ought to attain wisdom 


As truth enlightens the mind of ma 

so ethics makes known to hime 
science of morals. A scientific knowled : 
philosophy helps life culminate in a Me a 
form of existence which is the Summ ae 
Bonum to be desired by every philosopher 


With these premises on real 
can gauge the worth of 
philosophy which is now pervading the 
world around us. Today over one-third 

of the area of the world and one-fourth 

of its populaton are ruled by the Reds 

What is it in the philosophy of communism 
that has attracted such glamour? Nothing else 
but a certain amount of godlessness, which 
leads to materialistic ideology and the 
abuse of man’s freedom, liberty of 
conscience and religion, without which a 
man is worse than a slave. 


philosophy, one 
communism, a 


‘Our struggle will not end until we have 
rooted out the myth of god from the heart 

of man’, said Lenin. These were not idle 
words. They were part of a philosophy 

of action. For communism is an ideology 
with a destructive philosophy, and an ideology 
can not successfully be fought with arms or 
money, but with another and more attractive 
ideology. The communist lives his creed; 
therein lies his strength. He makes 

light of truth, deception is his watchword. 
Morality or soundness of action, dictated by. 
reason and conscience, does not appeal to him. 
His principles are the only ones that are true, 
best and beautiful in life. Communism. 
labours under self-deception and to deceive 
others is the communist’s programme © a 
Nothing should stand against his philosophy 
and he makes himself the ‘master of all 

that he surveys’. 


Philosophy today has taken a downw dyke 
of utilitarianism and materialism. a af 
has to be put up against this growing ex X 
and to this end every individual has 
stretch his arms and do all that he ny 
ighty: 
f liberty 
which is in jeopardy. Let us ever ? Mee must 
these words of a famous Amer! 


: e 
_ either choose to be ruled by 4 Supra ruled 


Being, or they will be condemne 
very. 


by tyrants.’ 

“Tyranny, oppression, godlessness and | £ midsts 
true, real and good philosophy 

> beacon of life. 


sort of evil must disappeat ae be 


pr. S-P 


take a building job in tu 


TUBOPHILE 7 BUILDS 


IN TUBELESS |, TIMES 


“Hang on friend Tubophile”, shouted the Master Builder en- 
Couragingly, “hang on, for help is on the way.” “How dare 
you say ‘hang on’”, roared back Mr. Tubophile, now beginn- 
ng to purple, “that’s precisely what | am doing — hanging 
on—and that for dear life, from your rotten scaffoldings. 
By the sacred crocodiles of the Nile, never again will | under- 
eoi beless times. No future in it, except 
ihe ae n es your neck. Call yourself a Master Builder ! 
ca 4 it when you haven't the wit to use safe and 
T T ular steel scaffolding. Could have done the job in 
Bilder ae and no risks attached. Lucky for you Master 
iy 3 ere are no Workers’ Unions in your tubeless 

ptlan times. Or you would have been for the high jump 


too. Ks f 
or me, no more building wi 
‘along. N building without tubular steel 


OW get me down from here.” 


oe 
€ Indian Tube Company (1953) Ltd. 


A Tata-Stewarts & Lloyds Enterprise 


sa 
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One cube 
or two... 


Made from double refined finely 
granulated cane sugar under 
hygienic conditions, Daurala 
Sugar Cubes combine grace 
with economy. You use 

only as much as you need.. 

they dissolve instantly... 

there’s no spilling and 

pilferage is easily 

detected, 


DAURALA 


CUBE SUGAR DAURALA SUGAR WORKS, DAURALA (U.P.) Ree 


ACCAIRE 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 
will make you 
feel 

just as good.... 


19/st1—DDY 


k 1 & lz Ton Capacity 
x Maximum Cooling 
%& Longest Service 

x Five Years’ Guarantee 
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ai E Seline privare Ledi, 44, Janpath, Tele: 47253 *Kapsons’ Refrig. & Air Cond. Engin?eg3, 
feet Ween Ase li Road, Tele: 224443 *Oriental Refri aE C ; (BL d., P. O. Box “kanta 
3 Vidhan Sabha Serang (First Floor), Asaf Ali Road, Tele: 36134 LUEKNOW ; Jawhar Jawhar 4860 
alte) Cooling Applishees, “Halwnsiys E Toe & Radio Co., Pvt. Ltd. 48, Hazrat Gani, cT eporatlon: 
, Canal Range, Tele: 23 > P.B. No. 98, Tele; 3 *Suman e 
Refrigeration a oe ees BHOPAL * Central India Mata BARE peau cree: 166 J hander 
Z aons, Sundra House, sey on e peer mirza Ismail Road CHANDIGARH, AMRI F 
eera & Co., Ce z : HIANA + . Roa! 
O JULLUNDER CITY. Carai Morr Car Co, (1924) PY 
G. T. Road, Tele: 2847 
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DEW-FRESH 
FROM THE FIELDS... 


EAA A Sa SS 
P ia Fresh vegetables in your home...dew-fresh from - 
the fields... brought to you swiftly, economically, 
In Tata- Mercedes-Benz trucks. 


No matter where you are, you'll come across 
S these sturdy T-M-Bs reliably carrying out 
MABE STAR THAT transport jobs —big and small. 
AULS A FORTUNE 


STURDY Tata-Mercedes-Benz : 
| vehicles made STURDIER ; 
| TATA-MERCEDES-BENZ 


TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY LIMITED 
Maa 7, 5534 Automobile Division; 146, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay- 1 
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INDAL forges ahead 


Expansion in progress al Hirakud 


Hirakud expansion will save 
Rs. 29 million annually 
in foreign exchange 


Y THE END OF ; Sap; j 
B Hira ; OF 1961, INDAL'’s smelter at Pioneer and leader of India’s aluminium industry, 
irakud will double its annual capacity from 


10,000 to 20,000 tons of primary aluminium. This 
100% increase will provide adequate supplies of 
ingots to INDAL's fabricating plants which are 


also being expanded under an integrated expansion K :) L 
programme. What is more, it will save the country 


Rs. 25 miliion annually in foreign exchange. impar] India’s first aluminium producer 


INDAL is geared to meet the country’s increasing 
demand for aluminium in various forms. 


WWTIAP sie 


Indian Alumini : pees 
LT Company Limited — , CANADIAN -INDIAN ENTERPRISE 
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IMANI | 


CRUDE OIL ENGINES 
AND PUMP SETS 


st j = 
ait | 3 - PHASE 
| Í | 4 SQUIRREL CAGE 
il INDUCTION 
| MOTORS 


yO 


ESCORTS at the service of India’s Five Year 
plans with the world’s best equipment. 
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ELTRA HEATING SHOCK 
ELEMENTS ABSORBERS 
VHLD ec ECC EZ: 
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ELECTRICAL PARTS 


CABLES & 
SA. V. CONDUCTORS AR a NEC 
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À PRATAP BUILDINGS, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, P- O. BOX 187, NEW DELHI, 


Branches: -- = artic 
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Integral Coach Factory, Perambur, 
have selected a DEMAG 800 ton Oil 


Hydraulic Vertical Press, weighing 


approximately 100 tons for pressin y 
PP Y P g M 
and deep drawing of steel sheets and "adhi 


esrssroorsserbarerrstila 


other sheet metal required for the 
manufacture of Integral Coaches for 
the Indian Railways. This is another 
example of DEMAG’S participation in 


India’s industrial development. 
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ADEN 


NAIROBI 


every Sunday — evety Thursday 
BY ~ 
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NOW 2 Boeings a week to Nairobi via Aden! 
Seing speed! Boeing luxury! Boeing attention! 
Choice of First and Economy Class. 


Heeetarian and non-vegetarian meals. "AIRINDIA : 3 
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Manufactured by: THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LTD. Agra Road, Kurla, Bombay-? 
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Moving towards mechanization 


ee on omy, develops, more and more 
Eoi a machines will replace man-power in 
diken oe and: agriculture...oil machines 
tion e ight Diesel Oil. With mechaniza- 
Oil. a eRe the demand for Light Diesel 
tons. By th S India consumed 4,385,000 

e end of the Third Plan her needs 


will increase by 47%. There can be no 
question that the first priority should be the 
exploration and production of indigenous crude 
oll; the second priority must be te expand 
refining capacity in India. Oil is essential 
to economic growth, and Burmah-Shell 


believes that 


for tomorrow’s needs we must act today 


NOVEMBER 1961 
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See Saeed LIKE a rivulet, the small fingers fraco i 
The day. ee the ieee with chalk. Like a mighty torront, tho 
j EREI Sie fem] flow of experience passes from generation 5 
t z Saal pe Oe z S 7 . 4 t 15 7 A 
breaks brighte Í to generation. Here a child grows...here is a hoia, 
: Pas ce ite ee In a home dawns the man of tomorrow, i 
3 tomorrow | say A^ tomorrow that will bring a little less of câte 


e R é a little more of joy. 
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Today i 
y and tomorrow... Hindustan Lever serves the home 


PR, 23X52 . ‘ops: 
with soaps, foods, toilet preparations 


Blended with eau de cologne and wrapped in gold foil 
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_<MR. TUBOPHILE GOgs 
WATER DIVINING 
IN TUBELESS TIMES 


RAN 


Ann 


“It’s here, it’s here”, screamed the Water Diviner, all excitement, 
“oceans of fresh water underground...encugh to cultivate this 
land for ever and a day. In fact”, continued the Water Diviner, 
when he had got his breath back, “there's water, water every- 
where”... “All right, all right, but meanwhile there's not a drop 
to drink, and | am dying of thirst in the middle of this 
tubeless land,” retorted Mr. Tubophile, really irritated. “Look 
here, chum, I’ve had enough of your tubeless mumbo jumbo. 
| ask for running “hot and cold’ and you take me to a dirty 
water hole! Then | ask for a drink of water and you suggest 
| burrow underground like a rodent. The truth, Sir, is simple. 
No tubes, no water! In fact, life without tubes is apt to be 
life without water and that’s no life at all.” 


The Indian Tube Company (1953) Ltd. 
A Tata-Stewarts & Lloyds Z Ga 
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Puri, Sea’s warm, wonderfully refreshing. Lazy “a 
Nous On superb beach, perfectly peaceful. 
Acquiring antiques—also smattering of temple [=> 
*hitecture. Prolonging week-end by week. (And 

; mr Gold. Flake? As..fine ‘as ever — superbly 4 
é “Atisfyine— wh ie cea tees eae 


erever you go they're 'good.) 2 a 
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journal, which seeks to reflect, through free discussion, n non-political specialist, too, has voiced -his vie 
| shade of Indian thought -and aspiration. Each month, has been possible to answer a spent = views, 
Í the facts and ideas of this age and to ane today ay 
Opinions expressed -have ranged from congress. arrive at a certain degree of ORAA is 
and. 


» from sarvodaya to communist to swatantra. The facing the problems of economics of politi 
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ADVERTISING 


a symposium on the many 
aspects of a growing influence 
in our society 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
Posed by K. U. Matthew, business executive, 
has keen for many years associated with the 
problems of public relations. 
THE CASE FOR 
R. K. Sirkar, Manager of the publicity 
i department of a leading manufacturing 
Be organisation, was Chairman of the Calcutta 
i Advertising Convention, 1960. . 
MARKET PATTERN 
S. B. Sen, Market Research Consultant in an 
advertising agency. 
OTHER SIDE OF THE MOON 
‘Nissim Ezekiel, teacher in a Bombay college, has 
been both editor and advertising executive. 
REACHING THE VILLAGE 
‘A. M. Farugi, an executive in an advertising 
agency, a specialist in matters relating tc media. 
SMALL MANUFACTURER 
B. B. Mundkur, for many years an advertising 
executive, now heads his own agency. = 
INDIA ABROAD “a 
S. N. Banerjee, head of an advertising agency, — 
interested in export promotion problems. 
CHALLENGES ie 
Dilip Mukerjee, specialises in ube relations, — 
writes frequently on advertising problems. . ile 
BOOKS art 
Reviewed by L. R. Nair, Subrata Banerjee, 
‘V.K., F. K. R. Mehta, Kusum Madsen 
and Vanraj Bhatia. 
FURTHER READING 
A selected and relevant. bibliography 
COMMUNICATIONS 
From A. Rahman (score and 
(Muvattupuzha). 
COVER — à aa 
Designed by Sunil Se 


ere is a great paucity of authentic data 
garding Indian advertising in its various 
lifications. Most of the available statistics 
to press publicity which can only form 

of the total advertising effort of the com- 
rT nity: Diseussions usually centre round 


city departments. the commer- 
he space sellers. Their argu- 
E In the United Kingdom 


25 to be modern 


more than 
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ties and these fall into two distinct 


her backward- 


interaction and their appropriateness ia 
marketing of various types of products aS 
is a task which by its very nature ae a a 
carried out by an individual company: Ps 
surest way to tackle it would be to eR X 
it under the auspices of the economics denen 
ment of a university which has the tee - 
and competent manpower not only to colts 
facts and figures, but to interpret them sik 
gently against the realities of the Th fen 
situation. 


The case for advertising is cogent and 
straightforward. It is an integral aspect of the 
consumer economy on which a mass-production 
society exists. Without wheiting the appetite 
of the consumer, no annua! sales turnover of 
any size would be possibie. The function of 
advertising is thus to seduce people, to make 
them dissatisfied with their standard of living, 
to make them want more and work hard for it. 
Acting as an agent for whetting the appetite 
of the consumer, advertising encourages mass 


production, and consequent economies in unit. 


cost. 


These familiar arguments should, however, 
be examined more critically and their social 
and psychological implications for the affluent 
society of the future be appreciated. Even in 
the United States, which is regarded as the 
home of advertising, the old assumptions are 
being assailed and the penetrating analysis of 
the mass consumption society by Dr. Galbraith 
ought to be a salutary influence on the prota- 
gonists of unbridled private enterprise and 
fierce competition in the market-place. 


The case against advertising emanates 
mostly from people who dislike its many manı- 
festations on aesthetic, emotional and philoso- 
phic grounds. Our own Prime Minister has 
said, more than once, that he is allergic to ad- 
vertising., A certain amount of exaggeration 
and ballyhoo is accepted as an inevitable aamlx- 
ture in advertising copy and you hear 1 ves 
often said even by company managers an 
directors: ‘It was only an advertisement’. 


It is unfortunate that several writers, m 


cluding Bertrand Russell and Aldous Pore 
should have considered it necessary to 20 
dvertising 


cate the fostering of a distrust of a d 
from early childhood. The latter has suggeste 


is 
that children ought to be shown tna ee 
no logical connection between the ine merits 


i her expensive dressing-gown and t ; 
ste she is intended 


rpions, an 
containers 


Pa Ste Oy er AS 
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Id of commercial advertising, the young 
Be eration would be on their guard against 
f Titical and religious propaganda. 


If the modern Indian manufacturer and 
distributor of goods, harrassed as he is already 

a host of problems connected with quotas, 
Ye import control regulations and fre- 
a trips to Delhi, wishes to know where the 
truth lies between these two extreme points of 
view, what are some of the questions he should 
ask himself? These may be listed as follows : 


quent 


(1) How much to spend on advertising?’ 


(2) How to spend it? 
(3) What are the minimum conditions 
essary to achieve reasonable stan- 


(4) How to measure the results? 
These are questions to which there are no 
simple and general answers. Probably the 
most that can be done is to formulate the 
questions in greater detail and with more ex- 
actness and to observe, classify and criticise 
actual practice as it is found in the business. 


The first question is probably the one which 
will cause the greatest anxiety to every think- 
ing man. For instance, in the case of products 
where prices are fixed either by government or 
by mutual arrangement between manufacturers 
of similar types of articles, what is legitimate 
advertising expenditure? In such circumstances, 
is the share of the business really responsive to 
commercial advertising? 


a On the one hand, large corporations regard 
their publicity to a certain extent as an act of 
Presenting the ‘face’ of the company to the 
Public. If the advertising is pleasant, couched 
m moderate language, using careful artwork 
and typography, it is assisting in projecting a 
Satisfactory company image. In the process, 

j ae are you going to prevent the publicity— 

| ae preci brand is called institutional publi- 

j a rom degenerating into a succession of 
Sa platitudes, which sound smug and insin- 

re to the reader of the morning paper. 


The second question, namely in what ways 


rt money, has gained importance in 
- There is constant heart search- 
@ relative . y in consumer industries. about 
ms, Rae importance of newspapers, the radio, 
Dhasis hith Ings and travelling vans. The em- 
has ee €rto—following western practice— 
have Bec the Press, but one or two cases 
achieve Sy demonstrated that you can 
iona] PEN target of sales by a less conven- 

ae Ree eon policy. Even so far as 
thi are concerned, there are signs of 

nking, and much good work is be- 

see e ations such as the 


DART 


Audit 
. At the same time, we 


are nowhere near a scientific appropriation — 
policy. ; 

The Institute of Practitioners in Advertis- 
ing in the United Kingdom organised a demons- 
tration on media planning in London some 
time ago. Three highly skilled specialists in - 
this branch of advertising showed an audience 
of several hundred people interested in the 
business the great degree of precision which 
can now be brought to the exercise of media 
planning. No doubt they were dealing with 
extensive funds which are totally irrelevant to 
Indian conditions, but a discussion of available | 
media statistics in the country, together with 
an explanation of how these are in fact applied, 
should help in some way to answer the second 
question on the list. ; 


If you have an advertising appropriation— 
small, medium or large—what are the minimum 
conditions necessary to achieve reasonable ; 
standards? This is the third question, What 
should be the relationship between the publi- 
city manager and his marketing manager on the 
one hand, and the agency on the other? This 
question really applies only to big companies, 
but how should the man with a small budget 
(say Rs. 50,000) go about the business and get 
the maximum value for his money? Are there 
agencies in India which can give their whole- 
hearted attention to this type of client? These == 
are highly pertinent questions in the Indian ae 
context, where, even today, advertising as a 
marketing weapon is still a comparatively 
young profession, and where one of the mons- 
ters which plague the profession is the 
managing director’s ‘artistic’ daughter, whose 
activities spread terror and destruction over a 
hundred highly professional drawing-boards. 


The fourth basic question, the measure- 
ment of the effects of advertising, is both | 


terms of sales has been required of advertis 
since it first began, and in plenty of part cular 
cases it has been provided. Many househi ei 


thanks to advertising. But wh 
operating against the backgro 

nomy which is buoyant, but w n 
time is hemmed in by a whole se 
stances generated by € 
exact measurement of th 
campaigns becomes a 
cases. ES 


lysis usually referred to as ‘motivation re- 
search’ and that of mathematical logic asso- 
ciated with ‘operational research’. 


These activities are perhaps more signifi- 
cant of the strength and persistence of the at- 
tempt to solve the general problems of planning 
and measurement than of solid advances 
achieved and applicable in business. But the 
rigorous analysis of problems which they in- 
volve can do nothing but good, though even- 
tually it will probably be difficult to improve 
on Lord Leverhulme’s dictum, that in all adver- 
tising fifty per cent of the outlay is wasted. 
The difficulty is to find out which fifty per cent. 


Much of the foregoing has been written 
with the national advertiser in mind, but the 
problems of the small manufacturer, marketing 
for a restricted clientele in a restricted area, 
deserve special attention. Most of the adver- 
tising agencies have grown in a manner cal- 
culated to serve the big marketeer and there is 
need for a specialised service for the small man. 
It may not be possible to obtain this specialised 
service on current levels of agency remunera- 
tion. A healthy direction of growth might be 
the creation of advertising services competent 
to serve not on the basis of the conventional 
15% remuneration from newspapers, but for a 
service fee which will make it worthwhile for 
them to help the small manufacturer and to 
give him original, fruitful and disinterested 
advice. 


Both for the national marketeer and the 
small manufacturer, publicity techniques which 
are entirely idiomatic for the Indian village 
remain to be evolved. Travelling vans have 
been tried, but the cost per audience tends to 
ke prohibitive and. the administrative tasks of 
controlling the movement of these vans and 
keeping them occupied on purposeful, activities 
have been great indeed. There have been, 
however, suecessiul though improvised attempts 
at dealing with the village community and the 
efforts in this direction by bidi manufacturers 


have staged their own shows, recruited 
ocal clowns, and much of this is very in- 


eople steeped in the liberal tradi- 
mount of antipathy to- 
because of an idea that 
ome way or other muzzles 
Wickham Steed, a 
1 Times, in his well- 
said that when 
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that any scare of war at that time wa 
their interests. S not in 

Royal commissions have, however 
the question of the freedom of the nie ae o 
out if there was any real interference A, find 
torial policy by Big Business. When the ace 
Commission in the United Kingdom e 
ed several senior newspaper editors, they Ban 
fessed that they had never heard of an edie 
‘blacklist’. The wording of the Press Caan 
sion’s verdict in India on this important gee 
tion is almost identical with that of the Untied 
Kingdom Royal Commission. Our own Press 
Commission found, to quote their words, | 
that no industry or group of industries contri, 
butes such a high proportion of revenue to the 
press as a whole as to be able to hold it to 
ransom’. 

This is the crux of the matter. While in 
the olden days a newspaper might have depend- 
ed for its advertising support on a small group 
of five or ten big business houses, today, what 
with advertisements in the entertainment and 
classified columns, and display advertisements, 
the revenue is derived from such varied sources 
that no newspaper worth the name will compro- 
mise its editorial policy for the sake of one 
advertiser or group of advertisers, however 
powerful he or they might ke. 


In this connection, it may be interesting to 
analyse the advertising revenue of a large 
Bombay group of newspapers. The aggregate 
income from advertising of this group in one 
year is in the region of 190 lakhs of rupees 
and the biggest single advertiser does not con- 
tribute more than two lakhs of rupees to this 
total. Surely, it stands to teason that if a group 
of newspapers derives as large a sum as 19 
lakhs of rupees of advertising from, probably, 
five to six hundred clients, no one commercial 
erganisation or group of organisations can 
efiectively influence the editorial policy © the 
paper. 


In considering the cost of advertising, w 
should try and discover what the mei ies 
actually is to the community. Taking Gat 
periodicals and magazines published throus sie 
the country, it has been calculated that aoe 0 
sing expenditure in India is in the ree sume 
crores of rupees. It is, however, unfair to aE 
that the whole of this figure is devoted to sonial 
ing quack medicines, inviting ma jal ad- 
ofiers and similar items of controver self 15 
vertising. First of all, government jassified 
responsible for part of the total, and “sonable 
advertisements, too, account for 4 nea 
percentage. 


navi? 
Out of the total of 10 crores, after assified 
allowed for government advertising: 


_ advertisements and advertisements a tion, 608° 


press giving genuine technical in 


ance spent in the country represent a 
f our resources? Could this money be 
pent in more essential directions? 


the bal 
waste O 
petter S 

Whatever might be the answer to this ques- 
tion, there is one group of prices which is 


directly and significantly reduced by advertis- 
ing—the prices of newspapers. Taking the daily 
press in India as a whole, the average circula- 
tion revenue is in the region of 55%, and the 
revenue from advertising is in the region of 
45%. For many other categories, the proportion 
is still higher. If it were not for advertising, 
newspapers would cost at least double of what. 
they do today. 

Even assuming that the community is pre- 
pared to pay this higher price for the sake of 
keeping advertisements away from newspapers, 
there is the g | danger that sooner or later, 
instead of relying on a number of sources for 
their revenue, newspapers might find themselves 
receiving subsidies trom government or other 
single sources. ‘The world today provides many 
examples of the dangers which may befall a 
nation when the press is directly controlled by 
the executive power and used as a medium for 
government propaganda. Germany, before the 
war, was an outstanding instance. The case of the 

_ French press at the same time, provides a warn- 
ing. In both instances the press was nominally 
free but too little supported by commercial 
advertising to escape the need of subsidies of 
another kind. 


If it is therefore granted that for a healthy, 
virile press to exist, advertising revenue deriv- 
ed from independent commercial sources is 
necessary, one can at once see the danger in 
whittling down the scope of advertising in the 
Country. The function of the press is to educate, 
to inform and to criticise, and the existence of 
Such a press is the main safeguard for a modern 
democracy. Without the right to comment, with- 
Out the right of free expression, no democracy 
can exist and the encouragement of commercial 
advertising is therefore an 
requisite to the existence of a democratic 

£overnment. 

acne ecussion of advertising will not be 
of ne pou a reference to the problem 
our efforts g ndia abroad. At the present time, 
and very aw piecemeal and uncoordinated 
have the ri i you hear of examples where you 
the know! ight hand doing something without 
bY the Wledge of the left. Publicity sponsored 
aaa ernal affairs division of government, 
Tomer ue, by the tourist section, and sales 
n motional efforts by th ; jor 
Council and th by the Export Promotion 
ing thai € various other agencies handl- 
a Cent. an publicity abroad seem to be lacking 

ntral theme and a , 
Of Presentatio nd a reasonably unified method 
pe: 3 on. What is required is a national 
» aS opposed to a departmental treat- 
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essential pre- 


ment. Only with a grand design like the for- 
mer, can you prevent your foreign publicity ; 
from appearing ‘bitty’ and thinly spread with- 
out achieving Concentration, Domination and 
Repetition, which are the watchwords for any 
effective propaganda programme. 


The questions discussed above are mainly 
from the marketing point of view, but the 
wider aspects of advertising, its ethics its — 
truthfulness, and the emergence of the State as 
the largest advertiser, are all vital topics in 
the country now. In my opinion, if Indian ad- 
vertising is to proceed:on sound lines and if its 
practitioners have to achieve any real recogni- 
tion, we must cease to look upon it as the pre- 
serve of cafe society or as the profession with a 
sex appeal. It should be regarded as serious 
business and every rupee which is spent must 
be capable of being justified economically. 
Vague explanations. catering to the national 
euphoria may work for a time, but in the long 
run become as frivolous as the writers of the 
numerous novels with an advertising back- 
ground would have us believe. 


There is discernible, however, a new ten- 
dency of the advertising business to get on with 
its work and not spend too much time excusing 
itself, or answering the attacks of outside com- 
mentators, or attempting to solve the problem 
by inbred mechanical means such as the adver- 
tising of advertising. Histories of advertising 
agencies, and companies selling consumer goods — 
in this country, demonstrate that if your pro- : 
gramme is integrated mto the marketing pat- 
tern and you have a long record of good, steady 
work of consistent quality to show, experts will 
develop the courage to advise against advertis- f 
ing in circumstances where it will be useless. 


However, there are plenty of problems and 
much interesting work awaiting the advertis- 
ing practitioner. New townships are growing 
up around our dams and steel mills where the 
working classes reveal, according to a recent 
survey, much liking for toothpaste, hair oils 
and other consumer goods, which have fail d 
to catch the ‘imagination of working class 
elsewhere. We are trying hard to be an indus- 
trial nation, and after all the essence of an in- 
dustrial economy is not the making : 
it is the moving of goods, of. peopl 
ideas and information, 


Whether advertisi 
forms of mass communica 
upon to play a sign fican 
drama of change hi 


practitioners t 


of the 
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(which comprises 
classes) is increasing, j 
are its disposa 

“has conspicuous effec 
tion—principally in «ing 
for upper class hou ple 
‘brings in its trail com nge 
demands for a wide 1% 

: able consumer oa, A 


wi 
men! 


electrical ap- 


the physical resources re- 
‘red for satisfying the consump- 
quit needs of the ‘U-sector’ are 
Le aly the same as those needed 
10E lanned priority projects. Thus, 
one nt. machines, electricity, 
technical foreign exchange, 
te—all of which are scarce—are 
E diverted from priority pro- 
jects and this leads to delays in 
target fulfilment and to rising 
costs. The question arises, should 
there be a curtailment of non- 
ority consumption in the ‘U-sec- 


Now, 


pri 

tor in order to conserve scarce 
resources for use in priority 
projects? 

‘Aram Haram Hai’ 

The Prime Minister is credited 


with the saying: Aram Haram Hai. 
One does not know if by ‘aram’, he 
also implicated U-sector consump- 
J} tion as described above One does 
know, however, that at the Prime 
Minister's instance the Planning 
Commission has appointed a 
National Income Distribution Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of 
Professor Mahalanobis to study 
Where the additional income, 


generated by planned development, 
iS going, 


es Problem of resources for the 
i ird Plan has not yet been 
poured with a convincing solu- 


lon, although many will admit that 


€ size of the P] lene oh 
falls : an, large as it is, 
i short of what the country 


the low allocati i 
de w allocation for road 
Sinieenent is only one example. 
Ain sien T IS unquestioned that, 
i whittled 4 terms, the Plan will be 
can not enn to a shadow if we 
tr old the price line. Both 
Tesoy oS point of view of scarce 
Tals Vee skills and mate- 
Unde Order to kee 
lini. Control, there has ie aoe 
how 


' Solution would be a 
Bae win on of the economic 
Ad tati S Cconcomitants of 
ete. (A lot of ad- 
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vertising men and women would 
be drafted to other jobs.) But 
since private enterprise—and, there- 
fore, some element of choice in 
investment and consumption—has 
keen tolerated, one must think 
along other lines. Dr. V. K. R. V. 
Rao recommends a flexible econo- 
mic policy which discourages out- 
put of commodities not considered 
essential for priority investment or 
for basic consumption. Professor 
Thomas Balogh of Oxford, in his 
notes to the Planning Commission, 
suggests that in developing econo- 
mies the creation of new wants is 
directly hostile to saving and accu- 
mulation and thus impairs the 
growth of the economy. He says: 
‘Care should be taken now not to 
introduce into Indian society the 
social exaltation of material income 
desires which has led to such frus- 
tration in the highly developed in- 
dustrial countries of the West. A 
ketter balance ketween work, 
leisure, material income and satis- 
faction and between private and 
collective consumption might be 
striven for’. 


The philosophical undertone in 
Balogh’s statement tempts one to 
further thoughts. But sticking to 
the economics one can not escape 
the fairly general consensus of ex- 
pert opinion that until India 
reaches the ‘take-off? stage—which 
is some way ofi—there must be 
brakes on consumption, especially 
on what is loosely termed, luxury 
consumption. 


Creation of Wants 


Any case for advertising must 
start with this hard fact. Advertis- 
ing which goes all out to create 
wants, the satisfaction of which 
conflicts with priority projects, is 
undesirable. The decision, of 
course, does not originate from ad- 
vertising. It originates from the 
men with power or wealth or con- 
nections who decide to start on a 
particular venture. But they are 
emboldened to do so because they 
know that one instrument of their 
power is advertising which can 
‘create wants and help to make 
their venture a business success. 


But how much of advertising 
effort in India is directed to such 


ends? Of the Rs. 15 crores (cae 
thereabouts), “which may be the 
Present annual outlay on advertis- 
ing in India, only a very tiny frac- — 
tion indeed goes towards the stimu- 
lating of ‘conspicuous consumption’. 
As a measure of comparison, it may 
be mentioned that the entire ad- 
vertising expenditure on air-con- 
ditioners all over India is less than 
the advertising budget of a single 
bidi manufacturer in South India 
who is reported to be spending 
about Rs. 7 lakhs a year in promot- 
ing bidi sales in the three southern 
districts of Ramnad, Madurai and 
Tirunelvelli alone. 


Consumption Trends 


The Quarterly Economic Report 
of the Indian Institute of Public 
Opinion (No. 25) carries an inter- 
esting study of likely consumption 
trends during the Third and Fourth 
Plans. The ‘fast movers’ and 
‘medium-pace makers—that is, 
those commodities whose consump- 
tion is likely to increase most 
appreciably—are listed as refrigera- 
tors, vegetable oils, fans, house ser- 
vice meters, paper, sewing machines, 
knitting machines, bicycles, motor- 
cycles and scooters, meat, rubber - 
footwear, radio sets, eggs, news- | 
print, steel furniture, biscuits, 
lamps, glassware, typewriters, tea, 
soap, artificial silk, ete. Perhaps 
refrigerators can be singled out as- 
a ‘U-sector’ consumption item. (But ~ 
then, even hospitals need them.) 
Surely, almost all the other items 
indicate a rising standard of living 
for the middle class and for many 


and use electricity, for examp. 
Advertising will surely play a cr 
cial part in translating su 
‘demand: projections’ into T 
Advertising will be the key op 
tion which will take the lamp 
bicycles and biscuits and C 
homes which had not fe 
need before. 


licences for new p 
es its relevance 


he realities of our advertising 
e. Let us, once and for all, 
is picture into perspective. 


et th 
rspective 
_ When the Press Commission re- 
“ported in 1953, India was spending 
about Rs. 10 crores on advertising— 
or 0.1% of the national income; the 
percentage was twenty times 
higher in the U.K. and thirty 
times higher in the U.S.A. Our pre- 
“sent advertising expenditure is 
roughly estimated at Rs. 15 crores 
"which is still 0.1% of the national 
"income. This is a hopelessly inade- 
quate figure for stimulating the 
demand in a multi-million market 
for those things which represent a 
living standard above the subsist- 
ence level. This is the central task 
{hat lies before Indian advertising 
and is its principal justification. 


The Quarterly Report referred to 
earlier, estimates that ‘discretion- 
"ary expenditure’ (expenditure on 
items other than bare necessities) 
will rise from about Rs. 2,089 crores 
in 1960-61 to Rs. 3,012 crores in 
1970-71 in the rural sector alone. In 
the urban sector, over the same 
period, the rise will be from Rs. 845 

crores to Rs. 1,814 crores. How will 
‘discretionary’ crores of 
spent or saved or 
d? Much will depend on 


2 does not need to make out a 
advertising on behalf of 
s schemes or the Life 
rporation or banks. 
t the premise that 


tain slopes 
Advertising 


little y 
road, enabled the satisfaction of the 


want. An important step had been 
taken 


The discretionary 
few cakes of soap instead of some 


toddy 
ornaments that impede rather than 


aid cleanliness and beauty. 
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above the snowline. 
created a want. A 


increase in income, and a 


to alter an age-old pattern. 
rupee bought a 


or one of those traditional 


It is this same question which 


has to be answered now and through 
subsequent plan 
one person but for many millions 
and in many hundreds of towns 
and tens of thousands of villages. 
Where will the many thousands of 
erores of discretionary rupees go? 
If there is no advertising, most will 
go where money has always gone in 
the past in India. Advertising alone 
can ring up the curtain on a new 
scene. 
cajole, plead, persuade and finally 
create a want. A want for an iron 
plough, perhaps, or in some cases, 
a tractor; for fertilisers or 
cides: for a bicycle; 
tyres on a bullock cart; for a bright 
printed frock to clothe the daughter 
as she starts school; for a tube of 
toothpaste instead of a handful of 
ash; for a ‘Dunlop bed’ in a third- 


periods, not for 


Advertising can coax, 


pesti- 
for rubber 


class sleeper coach rather than a 
hard seat in a crowded compart- 
ment; for meat; eggs, butter and so 
on; for a great range of products 
right up to the borderline of the 
untouchable ‘U-sector commodities’! 


It is commonsense that advertis- 
ing for these products will keep pace 
with their availability and not act 
as an inflationary irritant. No one 
lavishly advertises a commodity 
when its production can not match 
demand. To the extent that pro- 
duction becomes available, it will 
be necessary to advertise to create 
new—and wholly desirable—wants 
and stimulate consumption. 


“argue that the very 
wants runs coun- 
e for savings and in- 
i : admitted 


whole range of wants 


sent some noticeable pany Tepre. 


basic SEENON Et If ee Over ^ a 
trial worker is persuad © Indus. 
brighter, finer fabrics: aM to buy Thi 
executive is tempted int the rising ear 
holiday in Kashmir; if eee a Coun 
couple are induced to iain € young the | 
tive crockery or even ay attrac. Nove 
mattresses—will all this eae great 
across the urge to save? ally cut om 
0 
What is the answer given h oa: 
practical experience? Do we ne fnist 
in fact, tend to save more ci nous 
raise _ our living standard? The the € 
change in mental make-up which ducti 
comes upon a young man as he an in 
moves up from a junior to an exe- cates 
cutive post is surely typical. He were 
spends more because advertising now, 
prompts him that he must keep up auni 
with the Joneses. But he also buys A 
more insurance and opens a savings iisin; 
account because in his new social unus 
milieu one attempts to depend on riddé 
one’s own resources for future | tors. 
emergencies and provision for one's © of fi 
children rather than on the mercies cent 
of a joint family. selec 
to ul 
At the Base it wi 
A similar situation prevails if we of R 
work down the social ladder. A edly, 
consumer survey conducted on be- lorei 
half of Hindustan Lever compared Tespi 
expenditure of people living in A Is of 
j Nangal, with that 0 prod 
project area, gal, W Pun- ange 
persons in another area 1n ee “seg ae 
jab which had not been affec ie fe 
any new scheme. The 5 v ae 
; ] there eni 
showed that in Nanga d ofl 
not only a greater cone perso wg : 
arnes ke ttn se rate of f Creal 
nal effects, but also a highe A tro 
savings. To quote: | Scho 
eee en a 
‘The standard of mE S i | Wan 
among families of one pigner i 
come-groups was m, t is more A a 
in Nangal. Their diet E deim d thes 
carefully regulate’ ished W low 
houses are better ticed that E hor 
Naturally aes ye mores ot 
they were able 1° © ings m fled 


put whereas t 
the rural areas 


Indian metho 
is, the pure ase 
in Nangal © 
more organise 
National Savings i 
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ticularly high subs- 


par y . 
o life insurance. 


Marketing and Distribution 
f the National Productivity 
which toured the Wakes 
and West Germany in 
December, 1960, was 
import- 


The 


TOA 
ance give 
of freeing 


n The longer raw materials and 


tio zs an an 
fnished commodities lie in ware- 
nouses OF shop shelves, the greater 


the capital that is locked up unpro- 
ductively. Advertising. which is 
an integral part of marketing, lubri- 
tates the movement ol goods, as it 
were. By urging people to ‘buy 
now, buy today’ it quickens the 
turnover of working capital. 


A related problem which adver- 
tising helps to solve is that of 
unused capacity. Even in shortage- 
ridden India there are many sec- 
tors which are beset by the problem 
of finding larger markets. A re- 
cent estimate shows that if 17 
selected groups of industries were 

| to utilise their idle capacity fully 
it would yield an additional output, 


we | of Rs. 273 crores a year. Undoubt- 
A | edly, the shortage of raw materials, 
e- | foreign exchange, etc., are partly 
ed } tesponsible but the lack of markets 
a | Soften the cause of a cut back in 


of | Production. 


The jute industry is a 


mm chronic example. The cotton tex- 
by i tile industry would also benefit if 
rey, | the seasonal peaks were supple- 
E ! ee by proportionately high 
: akes throughout the year. This 
pect advertising comes in— 
7 ae a want for that bright 

ech Eo the daughter goes to 

y= and so forth. 

| Wants 


Fy inten 
2. eent employers realise that 
E the: aoe Standard of living for 
boy wa r ers, with a consequent 
short ee bill, is after all a very 
bits a economy. A great many 
a feg Tonene are so readily satis- 
“itis aig their few possessions that 
im AN indeed to call forth 
ire a ae an extra effort to ac- 
Same mane income. But if the 
4 desing ie Of people is stimulated 
Ons 


n G 
ane Want material posses- 


will i Ì 

sf mprove their 

at theres one may well ex- 
/ SY will feel the urge to 
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work more and earn more in order 
te satisfy these newly created 
wants. Thus, advertising by stimu- 
lating these wants, is inducing the 
worker to raise his own earnings 
through higher productivity. 


The relationship between the 
striving for higher standards of liy- 
ing and productivity was well 
brought out in a study by an Anglo- 
American Team undertaken some 


time ago. It would appear that 
until recently the tragedy of the 
‘British working man was the 


poverty of his desires, whereas ‘the 
sky’s the limit’ seems to be the 
motto of his American counterpart. 
The British worker, according to 
the study, was by and large not in- 
terested in extra production and 
extra earnings as soon as his basic 
needs were safely provided for. 
This applies with even greater force 
in India. 


Bengal Experiment 


I have heard of an interesting ex- 
periment which a manufacturer in 
West Bengal is contemplating. On 
or near his factory estate live some 
5,000 workers, whereas the nearest 
large shopping centre, offering a 
variety of goods, is a good 10 or 15 
miles away. The manufacturer is 
considering the building on the fac- 
tory estate of a modern shopping 
arcade in the hope that a larger 
number of his workers will be in- 
duced to purchase electric tans. 
sewing machines, better clothing 
and shoes and the many other arti- 
cles which would make their own 
homes brighter and more comfort- 
akle. It is his hope that the work- 
ers, sparked by the desire to obtain 
these possessions attractively dis- 
played before their eyes, will put 
in extra effort during their working 
day to raise their output and in- 
comes and even, perhaps, kecome 
interested in acquiring new skills so 
as to move into a higher wage cate- 
gory. What advertising does 1s 
very similar: it can not bring the 
shop window to the consumer but 
it does induce him to visit the shop 
and to see, touch and feel the many 
products which help to make his 
own life a little more cheerful. 


India is very far indeed from the 


affluent society of the West, but 


A 


surely no one with imagination ex- 
pects that this is an unchanging 
state. While fully agreeing that in 
our present situation advertising to 
stimulate the demand for articles 
of conspicuous consumption is not 
desirable, industrialists and social 
planners alike must devote margi- 
nal efforts towards holding up a 
picture of what good living can be 
really like. In other words, while 
our concentration will be on pro- 
duction and sales promotion of a : 
range of commodities which will ~~ 
be ‘acceptable’ morally and in terms 
of economic priorities, the dynamic — 
element will be provided by new _ 
wants in respect of material and 
cultural standards. Thus, to give ~ 
one simple example, polythene 
kitchen-ware which is very new to 
the Indian market and has already 
kecome quite popular with the edu- 
cated sectors should in due course 
appeal to other consumers helping 
to replace the cumbersome and 
costly kitchen materials of today ~~ 
with something which is bright and 
colourful and convenient. 


The introduction of various ~~ 
smoke-free cooking stoves is an- — 
other example. Advertising wil ~ 
undoubtedly play a progressive role 
by inducing more and more people 
to use such stoves instead of the 
traditional angheeti which not only 
represents discomfort and incon- 
venience for housewives but, in the 
villages, uses up dung which can b 
profitably returned to fertilise th 
soil. 


Symbols 


Taking the argument f 
there can be no moral objection to 
advertising, let us say, pressure 
cookers, electrical appliances ict 
many other commodities w ch $ 
would find a place ina mol 
comfortable home—allo y 
fact that the productio 
items will be on a limited 
their adverti 


yen in a mixed economy such 
‘ours, competition can and 
" should play a progressive role. This 
pplies to competition within the 
ate sector and also, as the 
; e Minister has suggested, com- 
petition and comparison between 
State-owned industries and parallel 
dustries in the private sector. 


“The N.P.C. Marketing Team, to 
< which I have made reference ear- 
lier, points out in its report that in 
America most of the successful pro- 
ducts today are those which began 
' after the last war and that in the 
America of the 1970’s there will be 
“products not even thought of to- 
day. In Woolworth’s, for example, 
of the 35,000 different articles sold 
in 1960, some 10,000 were new! The 
manufacturer who comes into the 
market with a new product or an 
improved variation of the old one 
‘will derive his confidence from the 


ter product and will help him to 
a large market quickly, there- 
ustifying his ‘risks’ and addi- 


r competition between the 
sector and the private sector 
ost telling example is in the 
transport. The commercial 
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useful and necessary role towards 
this desirable result. 


Other Aspects 

In this article, which has already 
become lengthy, I have tried to 
confine myself to what may be 
called the ‘ideological’ issues in- 
volved in the case for advertising 
in India. Space does not permit me 
to touch on the many other aspects 
of the case: the justification and 
necessity of industrial advertising; 
export advertising; institutional ad- 
vertising and the many other facets 
of advertising all of which, within 
their limitations, have an import- 
ant and ‘productive’ role to play. 

In broad perspéctive, we should 
remember that the ends of planned 
development are not served merely 
by creating new industrial capacity 
unless it is translated into goods 
and services. It follows that the 
market for these must be continu- 
ously enlarged to permit the 
industries to expand output and 
employment, so that the process of 
development may continue. No 
doubt, the emphasis in the 
Third Plan is on building up 
the country’s capital goods 
industries, but these goods pro- 
duced at Bhopal and Bangalore. 
Ranchi and Rourkela, must be sold 
to the entrepreneur who in turn 
must put them to productive use in 
the manufacture of more sewing 
machines, more cycles, more houses, 
more fans, etc. These must be 
Fought and sold and enter into con- 
sumption, otherwise the whole cycle 
of development comes to a halt. We 
must, therefore, never fail to give 
the urge to consume its pr 
place in charti PERE 

ng our economic 


future. This is what I believe to 


be the rationale of advertising in 
our economy. 
To conclude, I should li 
con h ike to 
quote the eloquent words of the 
t statesman, Sir Winston 


power of man. It 


Dark side of the moon 


NISSIM EZEKIEL 


THE general arguments against the exten 
advertising on social, moral and and thus 0 
human grounds are easy to formu- 
late. It seems strategic to go 
straight to the heart of the matter 
by stating that as a business, by its 
very nature, advertising is concern- 
ed with ends and not with mea 
Any awareness it may display of 
means, in addition to pur 
nical considerations. is 
and the more of it there 


ad a aan 


medical profession do not permit a 
doctor to make claims for his treat- 
‘ment, and a school or college would 
violate the academic tradition if it 
gave more than the minimum in- 
formation about what it has to offer. 


Cultural phenomenon such as 

books and plays usually go one step 
further in this field and indulge in 
a measure of ‘selling’, but this is 
normally done by quoting disin- 
= terested and independent opinion. 
= Films are advertised in a more 
T commercial vein—we are all fami- 
L jiar with the misleading poster 
S- illustration—yet even in their most 
4 = vulgar manifestations, the advertis- 

ing of books, plays and films could. 


=~ with semantic profit, be termed 
= publicity. 

Be To publicise is to make known, 
* to inform and instruct with such 


particulars as are required by the 
general public and for which it is 
grateful. The abuses in this area 
are minor and on a small scale. 


cè ntent 


Advertising properly so called 
also claims to inform and to instruct, 
even to educate, shrewdly main- 
taining its affinity with publicity. 
In reality it has an altogether 
different complexion and a con- 
siderably darker one. The informa- 
tive content of advertising is almost 
zero. Its primary intention is to 
attract attention and to make an 
mpact as swiftly as possible, rely- 
ng on repetition for its substantial 
effects. If it can do that by annoy- 
g and irritating, this is considered 
ermissible in many advertising 

les. Annoyance and irritation 
aply that interest is aroused. Hence 
’ importance attached to ‘gim- 


‘rom the earliest and most inno- 
ays of advertising, in the 
tly commercial sense of the 
Ps interested parties have 

low to realise how, why 
orks. Once all funda- 
s about a saleable 
put aside and the 


Ez 
e 
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fied with it according to the sales it 
can stimulate. 


All other functions of advertising, 
such as the organisational, even the 
marketing and mass psychology re- 
search, are contributory. That is 
why advertising people consider 
themselves ‘creative’ and the best 
of them are anxious to work in the 
area where the ‘appeal’ is ‘created’. 
No genuine advertising man is not 
concerned with immediate purposes 
and with immediate effects which 
are all related to selling. The case 
against advertising is based on its 
ultimate purpose and long-range 
effects. That is why there is hard- 
ly any debate between the adver- 
tising fraternity and its opponents. 
There is very little common ground 
for discussion. 


Whether a particular product is 
worth selling, whether when sold it 
benefits the buyer, these and allied 
questions belong properly to the 
sphere of the manufacturer. This 
neutral basis of advertising vis-a-vis 
the cause which it promotes makes 
it extremely vulnerable to social 
criticism of which it gets more than 
its fair share. It is not the manufac- 
turer of a useless commodity but its 
advertiser who gets blamed. The 
advertiser invites still severer con- 
demnation by rationalising his acti- 
vities from which he proceeds to 
‘glorify them as vital contributions 
to the expansion of any economy. 


Creating Desires 


Advertising takes upon itself, for 
iastance, the odious task of creating 
non-existing desires, of making 
luxuries appear necessities, of urg- 
ing the need for buying the latest 
model when the earlier has not keen 
fully used. This last ‘achievement? 
of advertising has led to the concept 
of ‘built-in otsolescence’ which is 
surely the final degradation of in- 
dustrial production for pro‘it. 


In a variety of conditions, which 
are all too familiar, the virtues and 
uses of advertising are heavily out- 
weighed by its vices and abuses. 
When highly organised and competi- 
tive, technologically resourceful and 


reckless, physically ubiquitous and 


ychologically incisive and irres- 
onsibie, advertising becomes a 
to society, one among the 
‘enemies of human wel- 


fare, a mighty a 


4 e j 
ruption of valges aa ae the Re of | 
tion of culture. No g © destru. nac 
not accomplish any of T it ca qh 
by itself. Besides, as ese things P r 
knows not what it Ane T ule, i; A 3 
be easily identified by its T it can m 
ness as the focal point e trusive. a i 
admirable qualities gen, the leas ee 
mass culture. It is the ee b Ge 
has to be probed as much er that ina’ 
tising for the commence pee hur 
evils of our time and a case ee hur 

Adis joanne Si 
athe part of the case against the Ee 
Advertising People pi 

Advertising people are no more mer 
venal than others. They are as good hati 
or bad fathers, husbands and citi- dis 
zens as those engaged in other ways whi 
of making a living. They are neither whe 
better nor worse personally than gre 
teachers, politicians, civil servants, ard 
journalists, doctors, engineers and the 
shop-keepers. They are not less edu- pan 
cated or cultured. Their tastes are enj 
not poorer, their selfishness is not f des; 
keener, their benevolence not has 
weaker, their friendliness no Mf y 
richer, their idealism or cynicism goo 
not less authentic than the same nes 
qualities in their fellow human if oth 
beings. In other words, it should ke dep 
conceded in making up the cast Mi the 
against advertising that its preni i Pac 
tioners are human. The significant rat} 
point is that it is necessary tO uele + peo 
the concession. Or am I exaggerā a 
ing? | a 

o ica a 

A recent study made ial ae | con 
by an organisation C% e find what i on 
Psychology Inc., set out to Hine act: etna 

À ing prac | bi 

people think of advertis think of Vite 
tioners and what the Blea pet ye mi 
their co-workers. Oy considered diy 
cent of advertising mga rofessiot | ang 
their fellows in th Pa As to i Me: 
‘honest and straightiorw? | foun : i 
the public, not a soul Wiat ic, 2% a 
express the same view- yertisias ’ a 
per cent considered gipfor watt 8 
people ‘honest and ely epus” | 
Why this „universa Sjack of i 
image? Obviously thE ple, ange. 
fidence is in the ra dem expr® 
course peculiarly porrendous 
sions of it, as 1 ye a ea 
vision commercial, Ba rrupt 2 P 
to do with it. TO" tp tripe 
a serious discussiO" tive: is 


a cigarette or 2 tly: 
to i purveyed, freque” 
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ici j ly the 
articipants, is surely 
? es respectable degradation. 
na 


inciple 
i Wion then is whether it is 
ee modify the principle of 
or to operate it in such 
t it is basically not offen- 
anity’s image of itself. 
added here that what 
the true image of 
“47 ig rarely the same as 
Rees image of itself. Men may 
pean and sensual but they do not 
regard themselves as SO. When an 
appeal is made to vanity and sen- 
suality, the appeal succeeds and the 
men who made it are resented and 
hated. This explains the appalling 
discovery of the American poll to 
which I referred earlier. In a society 
where advertising has reached the 
greatest height, by its own stand- 
ards, and rightfully claims part of 
the credit for the phenomenal ex- 
pansion of the economy, those who 
enjoy the benefits of that expansion 
despise the instrument by which it 
has been achieved. 


may 


If it were possible to separate 
good advertisers from bad, the busi- 
ness would be no different from all 
other businesses. In his book on 
depth advertising—the practise of 
the motivation merchants—Vance 
Packard makes this distinction, if 
rather cursorily. Many advertising 
People, he says, ‘still do a straight- 
forward job and accept us as 
tational citizens (whether we are or 
Hoy They All an important and 
‘onstructive role in our society.’ 
a he goes on to express the view 
a advertising ‘not only plays a 
mie oe Promoting our econo- 
kora but is a colourful, 

mg aspect of American life; 

a pel’, of the creations of ad 
antisty © tasteful honest works of 
Had 7 (The Hidden Persuaders). 
deeper rae aoe this line of thought 
logica] ie cla have found the 
Ihexorabi paden impulses that lead 
i y rom the ‘straightforward 

e ‘honest works of art- 
x ac very kind of advertis- 

mns so thoroughly. 


hat aft 
` e j 
i F all, does Dr. Dichter 


? 
d's Social 


S that i 
at if + e advertiser can 
er p onscious reasons of 
ote or buying and using 


Is so horrifying to 
Sensitiveness? Dich- 


certain products he can be more 
successful in his sales promotion by 
appealing to those motives. The 
technique of persuasion through 
such appeals has in fact always been 
used intuitively by the ‘best’ adver- 
tising campaigns. Dichter only re- 
commends a conscious, organised 
search for motives beneath the sur- 
face, the apparent, the rational 
motives for the consumer’s use of 
soap or after-shave lotion. 


Once advertising is accepted as an 
essential part of the economic struc- 
ture, the sheer demands of efficiency 
in selling pressurise the advertiser 
to search for human motives deeper 
than the obvious ones. If they can 
be found and appealed to, less 
money will be wasted in advertising 
than at present. So why not? 


A different situation arises in sub- 
liminal advertising because it is a 
deveiopment in technology which 
any profession may exploit. To con- 
demn it is no part of the general 
case against advertising. It reduces 
the consumers to a totally passive 
state of helpless acquiescence. A 
qualitative transformation of tech- 
nique has taken place which is more 
likely to be used by politicians, if at 
ll, than by advertisers. It is society 
as a whole that has to suppress it. 


What I am arguing against is the 
routine, mundane world of advertis- 
ing which comprises all the techni- 
ques of persuasion by tangible 
means. Its psychological tactics, 
however sophisticated, are subject 
to analysis by the consumer. My 
purpose is to show that all its alleg- 
ed or real evils are of its very 
nature, as that nature has its genesis 
in and is nurtured by a given social 
order. I do not believe that the 
aberrations of advertising are per- 
petrated by a class of diabolic deal- 
ers in human weakness. This makes 
it superfluous to consider examples. 
But let us glance for a moment at 
What advertising does to language. 
Language 

Compelled to address itself to an 
undiscriminated and anonymous 
mass, the appeal has first of all to 
be diminished to the lowest com- 
mon denominator of intelligence. Tf 
that meant nothing more than sim- 
plification, it would be tolerable. 


Possible to popularise without in- 
sulting the readers or distorting ele- 
mentary concepts embodied in 
words and phrases. The require- 
ments of ‘copy’ go far beyond this. 
Whether intended to be ‘soft sell’ or 
‘hard sell’, in non-technical language 
whether the advertiser intends to 
whisper or to shout, his avowed in- 
tention is to manipulate the listener 
by breaking through or getting be- 
hind his natural defences. The words 
almost invariably become insidious. 
falsely sincere, and inhuman in a 
variety of ways. The copywriter can 
not meet the reader on equal terms. 
However honest he may be, his 
situation poses a dilemma for him. 
He can not develop, though asked 
to do so, a meaningful relation to 
the things about which he has to 
write. And there is no remedy. 


If the copywriter does a first-class 
job by the standards of his profes- 
sion, he finds that he has indulged 
in verbal acrobatics which are quite 
worthless outside the narrow con- 
text of buying and selling. The more 
skilful the acrobatics, the better the 
‘copy’, but the less related to the 
product or service in question. 
‘Copy’ 

Language is communication. Ad- 
vertising copy is an instrument of 
mutual deception between copy- 
writer and consumer. The deception 
is often harmless, sometimes enter- 
taining, ‘a diverting aspect’ of 
modern life as Packard puts it, a 
fanciful embroidery of words on a 
remotely factual basis. Still, it is 
necessarily empty of thought and 
feeling, its occasional liveliness 
springing from cleverness and tra 
ed sophistication. As it exercises” 
influence on the minds of mil ons: 
by incantatory techniques—the 
catching slogan, the slick jingle at 
places a premium on mean ngle: i 
high spirits (at best) and supe ficial- 
ity. es 

There is no need to overe 

its power, but it is centa 
erescence of contem] 


possible, if one 
Every disinte 


agree that th 
s I! 


With some `skill and discretion, it is 
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Market pattern 


S. B. SEN 


-the total. 


Toti 


WHAT is the total amount of money 
spent on commercial advertising 
in India in a year? No reliable esti- 
mate has so far been made. H. C. 
Jain, in a paper read at the Second 
Asian Advertising Congress in 
Tokyo in October 1960, said that, 
‘the total advertising expenditure 
is now estimated to be about Rs. 150 
millions’, and that expenditure on 
film advertising would be about 
Rs. 15 millions. Arshad Faruqi 
declared at the Indian Advertising 
Convention in Calcutta in March 
1960 that, ‘the total gross turnover 
on film advertising is estimated to 
te in the vicinity of Rs. 80 lakhs as 
against the press turnover which is 
estimated between Rs. 7 crores and 
Rs. 10 crores. He did not estimate 


One cannot assess the reliability 
f these estimates unless the de- 


contact 


d Squads 


tails of calculation are known. 
Here, for instance, both the gentle- 
men gave figures on film advern 
ing. One said Rs. 150 lakhs an 
the other Rs. 80 lakhs, and ae 
bably they were referring ae 
same year. You can see the 
discrepancy. 
The positio 
lous in regar 


i þu- 
js still more nel 
d to the disti bop 
i ja. 
of expenditure on different m 
The expenditure on pies i 
ing is rising but, very Diane 
on other media 1s none 
a result, the propels Pal aa 
advertising in Se 
vertising is declimins- anon 
A comparative preakdow cee 


: (0) A d 
vertising expenditure sumer PIO i 


firm dealing with a con 


duct is shown below. 
The ‘government 


p. 

stor tren 
jmilar 
efforts also reveal a sim: 


a) 


ee 


of ad- y 
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ive breakdowns of the 

p E astes of the: Ministry of 
ude’ on and Broadcasting are 
Oe elow. These exclude figures 
vadcasting and divisions like 
on NGentral Board of Film Censors, 


j, Press Information Bureau 

ə Films Division — 

3, Publications Division _ 

£ Directorate of Advertising 
` Publicity 

5 field Publicity and Mobile Units 


and 


The data cited here are, of course, 
very incomplete both in regard to 
the total of expenditure and of 
distribution over different media 
of advertising. It is difficult for an 
individual to collect comprehensive 
information and it can only be done 
successfully through a body such 


as the Indian Advertising Associa- 
tion. 


living in rural areas, the relative 
importance of the various media 
here is likely to differ from that in 
the western countries. At the same 
time, we should note that commer- 
cial advertisement is concerned 
mainly with the branded goods. 


Percentage Breakdown 


1957-58 1959-60 
16.5 13.4 
31.5 29.0 
10.2 8.2 
Visual 

35.1 42.7 

6.7 6.7 

—— ee 

100.0 100.0 


There are a few items like kerosene 
which are consumed even by the 
poorest kut, on the whole, it is 
correct to say that people with 
somewhat higher living standards 
consume kranded goods. It is this 
group which most of the sellers 
want to contact through advertising. 

The pattern of advertising, there- 
fore, should in some way conform 


according to individual products, a 
knowledge of the overall distribu- 
tion of purchasing power is useful 
to all businessmen to serve as a 
basis for building their own cam- - 
paign superstructures. 


However, the data on purchasing 
power are not as abundant as one 
would like them to be, nor are they — 
up to date. Still we should make 
most of whatever is available. In- 
come-tax statistics show that the 
number of individual assessees is 
somewhat on the increase. For in- 
Stance, the number in 1953-54 was 
439,340 persons which increased to 
499,621 in 1956-57, a rise of about 14 
per cent. The distribution of the 
individual assessees over different 
levels of income in 1956-57 was as 
shown in Table 1. 


The income of about 55 per cent 
of the assessees did not go beyond 
Rs. 7,500 that is, beyond Rs. 625 per 
month. At the other end, 2182 per- 
sons or 0.4 per cent of all assessees 
had an income of over Rs. 1 lakh a 
year. \ 


yn. With widespread illiteracy in our to the consumption pattern. Though Income-tax statistics are defec- 
e country and the bulk of the people the pattern varies considerably tive because of evasions and under. 
i statements. But the main limita- 
and Table (1). Distribution of individual assesses by income classes. tion of these figures is that these 
its account for only a very small pro- 
the Total annual income Number of assessees Percentage portion of the total earners of the 
4 ua: CHIEN OEGON country. After all, 499,621 persons 
Upto 5 $ as compared with an estimated 
50017500 157.639 a earning population of 120 millions 
n 178.2492 15.7 are only 0.4 per cent. sa 
50001—100000 SRo ze We should, therefore, look else- 
Over 100000 2.182 0.4 where for comprehensive break- 


Table (2). 
2 y Der capita 
-XDendit Rural 
Th ees India 


= 
(=) 
© 


499.621 100. 


Percentage distribution of persons by monthly per capita expenditure classes. | 
Monthly. 


Towns with population ar 
k ). 50,000 cities 
above 


15,000- 
50,000 


15.6 5.9 
14.5 19.0 
10.9 11.6 
12.9 8.1 
14.8 13.0 

9.4 10.6 
7.0 6.7 
4.0 7.8 
1.9 6.9 
3.8 -2.3 
3.5 4.2 
L7 3.9 
100.0 100.0 


Collect o 
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|s 
© 
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downs by economic levels. There ; 
are interesting data on this point 


4 largest 


DAH 


ry 


= — 
PoE DRO row 


Zw ADO non OND 
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5 members in a household the ex- 
penditure comes to Rs. 215 a month. 
Only 3.6 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation was above this level and the 
proportions for small, medium and 
larger towns were 5.2, 8.1 and 11.0 
per cent respectively and 35.7 per 
cent for the 4 cities. For the urban 
population as a whole this propor- 
tion was 11.4 per cent. 


For rural areas, further regional 
breakdowns are available. As the 
sample sizes for individual States 
were considered inadequate, the 
figures for groups of States were 
presented in the Report and the 
different zones were classified as 
follows: 


ased on income but consump- 
ion expenditure, and the figures 
A refer to the period October 1953— 
March 1954 

cause these are interesting, the 
distributions have been shown in 
Tather detailed breakdowns, but the 
ain features can be summarised. 
Tt will be seen that the distribution 
dually improves. from rural 
areas through small, medium and 
arger towns to the 4 largest cities 


States (old) 


Uttar Pradesh. 
Bihar, Orissa, 
Manipur, Tripura. 
Madras, Mysore, Travancore-Cochin, Coorg. 
Bombay, Saurashtra, Kutch. 

Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Hyder- 
abad, Bhopal, Vindhya Pradesh. 
Rajasthan, PEPSU, Ajmer, Delhi, Punjab, 
Bilaspur, Himachal Pradesh (Kashmir and 
Jammu not included in the survey). 


' Population Zones 


North India 
East India 


3; South India 
West India 
Central India 


"North-West India 


West Bengal, Assam, 


The zonal rural distributions in a 
somewhat summarised form are 
given in Table 3. 


It will be seen that of the six 
zones, South India was the worst 


alcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
hi. This can be seen more 


asses. Take, for instance, the 
per point at the per capita expen- 
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files of the markets of 


of Rs. 15. With 5 members 
š ehold this means a monthly 
ousehold expenditure of Rs. 75. In 

ural areas, 55.6 per cent of the 
were below this level 
roportions for the small, 
( ger towns were 
per cent respec- 
r cent for the 4 


off—48 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation were in the lowest expendi- 
ture class. Then again, 91.3 per 
cent fell below the level of a month- 
ly per capita expenditure of Rs. 28. 
The order of other zones from worse 
to better position was, Central 
India, North India, East India, West 
India and North-West India. 

All these different variati 
naturally affect the pattern coe 
Sumption expenditure, and these 
patterns for different areas, spe- 
cially the contrast between rural 
and urban areas, indicate the pro- 


, ed with their coun 


al population by monthly per capita expenditure classes and D. 4 


goods. Consume, = 
It is well-known that T; 
proportion of consumptis ve igh — 
ture of the poor Rea &xpendj. 
most essential item—foog. a. to the È 
economic levels, the part At better 
food declines and a high for th 
‘tion of expenditure nee Propor. 
items of consumption a Other 
higher proportion of a larger ince a 
of expenditure is spent on cae 
items, it naturally follows chats 
money terms a larger abn 
spent on these items. Thus oxen 
diture on non-food items ince 
at a faster rate than the increase 
of total consumption expenditure, pol 
This can be illustrated by actual the 
data obtained in the survey and bre 
to ke brief, only the figures 
for urban areas have keen taken in T 
Table 4. 6g 
foo 
The percentage expenditure on aa 
non-food items at the top-most sug 
level was about 3 times the percen- (2) 
tage observed for the lowest level han 
(56.55 compared with 17.47). In silk 
contrast, the expenditure in money ang 
terms on non-food items at the top- inc 
most level was about 41 times the ele 
amount spent at the lowest level. ete. 
The implication of this fact is that res 
the market for various consumer tax 
goods increases at a faster rate than dar 
the increase of total consumption } lice 
expenditure. Or, stretching T 7 inc 
point further, it may be said Ca f or 
if personal incomes g0 0? no i 
ing then expenditures On a R fT 
essential consumption 800% | 


crease at a faster rate. 


sere e the ff 
Does urbanisation Chang more M 


consumption pattern? 

specifically, for the same Hees 
ture level, do people in tov 
more on non-food items BS frases 
terpat 


lages? We have some 4a 


y zones: 
Al 
n-Wesy | 
West Central Nordia 
India India 
93.9 39.0 
24.0 20.8 
38.5 25.0 
71 12.2 
6.5 3.0 


0 


as 


Expenditure on non-food 


er Table (4). different expenditure classes in urban areas. 
——— i Non-food exp. Per capita exp. 
j Monthly por ee as percentage on non-food items 
lis expendi. of total exp. in Rs. 
he 17.47 1.09 
er 23.82 2.23 
he 27.18 3.24 
r- 26.77 3.75 
er 28.03 4.56 
a 34.19 6.49 
nt 34.04 7.69 
od 36.08 9.25 
in 35.21 10.80 
i 44.40 16.94 
; 49.32 24.02 
ue 56.53 45.43 
es = - 
S int also and it is possible to study and sports, education expenses, 
re, point a -Ae o ; S a EA 
i the comparative s with books, papers, journals, medicine, 
a breakdowns. toilets, sundry goods, furniture and 
a : equipments, services, conveyance 
Ta The items have been tump : and ceremonials. Consumption of 
6 groups, namely, (1) food including home-grown food, etc., (important 
ioodgrains, milk and milk preducts, in villages) was included in expen- 
on edible oil, meat, eggs and fish, qditure by imputing values to them 
ost sugar, salt and other food items; at current local retail prices. 
n- (2) clothing including mill-made, 
vel hand!oom and khadi cotton clothes, To ke brief, only two expenditure 
In silk and woollen clothes, bedding classes of different levels, namely, 
ley and upholstery; (3) fuel and light Rs. 13-15 and Rs. 28-34, have been 
0p- including coal, firewood, kerosene, taken here and the expenditure 
ne electricity, gas, candles, matches, patterns in villages, small towns and 
ft etc; (4) rents including rents on cities are shown in Table 5. 
hat Tesidential houses and land; (5) 
ner taxes including road cess, chowki- The samples on which these de- 
-A ari tax, municipal rates, consumer tails are based are very small and 
8 licence fees etc.; (6) miscellaneous hence the expenditure data are 
hat pending pan and tobacco products, somewhat unstable. The figures, 
as rugs and intoxicants, amusement therefore, should not be taken to 
ser 
in | |Table (5), Comparative expenditure pattern in rupees per person for 
expenditure classes (a) Rs. 13-15 and (b) Rs. 28-34. ; 
the |} (a) Rs. 13-15 class 
oe H B e O S 
i @ | Gr Towns with population i 
t fave ot ; Below 15000-50000 4 largest 
a Pood Villages 15000 59000 above cities 
A Clothin 10.57 10.06 11.18 10.09 8.83 | 
i Ruel Li 1.10 1.02 0.33 0.89 = 
his Rent ight 0.91 1.49 0.84 0.99 1.35 
Taxes 0.05 0.03 0.07 0:09 -0.33 
Mise, 0.01 = — 0.02 0.90 
h 3 1.32 1.80 1.46 1.67 1.68 
Total TETEA — An 
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items in percentage and in rupees by 


be too accurate but viewed o 
an indication of the trend. 


The most striking feature is thai 
the miscellaneous expenditures di 
not increase as one reads across th 
columns from villages through th 
different sizes of towns to th 
cities. Reading across in the same 
way, expenditure on rent, and per. 
haps also on fuel and light, sho 
an increase; this occurs at the co 
of clothing and, perhaps slightly, of 
food. Thus, the pattern of consump- 
tion does not seem to improve with 
urbanisation, at least for the poor 
strata which lives so much on 
subsistence level that there — 
nothing to spare for additional ex- 
penditure on miscellaneous items. 

But the overall pattern does 
change with urbanisation, because 
the population distribution í 
economic levels improves. We 1 
already seen these changed distri- 
butions in Table 2. Since 


m A 
persons are situated in better ~ 
levels, the overall expenditure 
averages improve as shown 
Table 6. 


Reading across the columns fr 
rural areas to different sizes 
towns, the figures have taken on 
familiar pattern. As the mont 
per capita expenditure increas = 
that on miscellaneous items in- © 
creases at a faster rate. 


To the manufacturers of consum 
goods this overall change of co 
sumption pattern related i 

- banisation is the more relevant 
aspect. Each person on a vera; 
has more money to spend on I 

essential consumption it 


` Table (6). 


Groups of Rural 
items India 

Food 11.57 
Clothing 1.66 
Fuel & Light 1.14 
Rent 0.06 
Taxes 0.03 

- Miscellaneous 2.78 
Total 17.24 


fact and I need not produce statis- 
tics in its support. 
Now, if in urban areas (a) the per 
" capita expenditure is higher (b) the 
‘expenditure on less essential goods 
is still higher (c) more of consum- 
ed articles come from large factories 
and (d) at the same time the num- 
_ ber of such persons is increasing at 
~ a faster rate, then it goes without 
saying that the urban market for 
T manufactured consumer goods is 
indeed expanding very rapidly. 
= Still, more than 80 per cent of 
‘the people in India live in villages 
nd although the per capita share 
may be very small, the combined 
- volume of the rural market is very 
- large. How should this be looked at 
in relation to the urban market? 
We may consider the question 
from the point of view of market 
expansion efforts and their results. 
Any one manufacturer is not able 
to cover the total national market 
~ all at once. And since the market 
' has to be taken in parts, and the 
ational market is to be considered 
combination of numerous local 
cets, the practical question is 
y the sales be pushed 
itfully. Or, to put it differ- 
here will a given amount 
es promotion yield the maxi- 


Comparative expenditure pattern i 
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n rupees per person 


Towns with population 


Below 15,000- 50,000 4 largest 
15,000 50,000 above Cities Urban 
India 
11.11 13.08 15.44 21.37 
1.19 1.32 2.03 2.64 14.30 
1.20 1.28 1.55 2.49 1.68 
0.41 0.35 0.77 3.50 1.50 
0.12 0.08 0.34 0.49 0.88 
3.45 4.18 5.12 12/41 0.29 
17.48 20.29 25.25 


ing villages and all ideas originat- 
ing in towns gradually spread to 
these villages. To what extent 
supporting efforts should be made 
to accelerate the process will depend 
on the nature of the commodity in 
view. 


That sales promotions should be 
concentrated mainly in the urban 
areas is only a broad statement of 
strategy. The important question 
of detail is, in which of the areas 
should one concentrate first. Towns 
of all sizes are spread over the 
country and the characteristics of 
their inhabitants are different. For 
instance, occupations and incomes, 
living habits and attitudes of the 
people of towns of the same size. 
in the Punjab and Orissa or in 
Kerala are significantly different. It 
is not only the language of the pro- 
motional appeals which has to.be 
different but more so the nature of 
the appeals. Depending on ‘habits, 
and attitudes, some appeals may 
catch on quicker in one region and 
may very slowly in another. 


Therefore, figures on a national 
scale, even with size breakdowns 
of towns, can only show a general 
position, but for actual work much 
more detailed breakdowns are 
necessary. The breakdowns should 
go down to States and districts, and 


for the larger towns to individual 
localities. 


In this respect, i 
h , published data, 
excroting the decennial census 
ES are very inadequate. Break- 


rare. 
on some of the 
à vee through 


in rural and urban area, 
S. 


sense thal these refer to Special 
ms of the population, like the 

ing class or middle class or re- 
etc., and do not show the 

1 of the people as a whole, 


How to fill these gaps in informa- 
tion? Seattered, published material 
may be called to build a rough 
picture even though it may ke in- 
complete. But very often it would 
mean the fresh collection: of data. 
And since data collection is usual- 
ly an expensive affair, the field of 
enquiry should be narrowed down 
with the help of available data as 
much as possible before the survey 
work is undertaken. 


In the context of advertising and 
sales promotion, there is a further 
statistical problem. Not only the 
characteristics of se a 
‘groups of population of 4 
Sut be eee but it should also 
be clear. as to how to reach ne 
groups effectively with the rieg n 
messages. This information on an 
suitability of various media 1S r 
very inadequate. A Sma re 
tion of the population ee The 
papers even in the urban areas 
proportion of cinema-goers 
very large either. 
majority of the pop 
effectively contacted’ ; 
similar questions obviously 
careful study. 


Investigation aa 
hence there is CO 
tion to undertake them. 
lection is considere 
item, then the extra aa 
will appear exorbitan d i 

information is consider an 3 

the more effective ae 5 

gets and for choos12: 

effective means Of 

then, in the sum, the 

will be more tha 
overall gains. 


ao SS 
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Reacting the village - 


A.M. FARUQI 


NO less a person than Jawaharlal 
Nehru has serious misgivings about 
the role of advertising in the 
country’s economy. Even, in affluent. 
and sophisticated countries, serious 


doubts have been raised from time. 
to time by well-known personal — 
ities about its deleterious effects ~ 


on society. Indeed, a large part of 
advertising is no doubt guilty of 
vulgarity, of mendacity and of all- 
round shabbiness, and snes from 
lack of good taste. But, 

other hand, there is a great “deal 
good advertising which n i 


r 


fact that advertising 
tising profession hav 
subjected to harsh ¢ 
the profession 
pains to pro; 
an image of thi 


1d this issue can only be 
doubts, to a 


ly claim that the extension of 
advertising techniques and means 
‘of communication to the villages 
will ultimately lead to the disinte- 
gration of the rural social fabric 
‘and disastrously affect the develop- 
ment of the kind of society we are 
attempting to establish in this 
country, unless of course apologists 
of such an outlook are made to 
understand the implications and 
the proper functions of advertis- 
~ ing. 


Democratic Functioning 


‘The harshest criticism usually 
emanates from politicians, who 
should be the last to indulge in it, 
inasmuch as the whole super-struc- 
ture of political consciousness and 
development is very largely financed 
_ by advertising, purely because the 
"newspaper industry could not pos- 
= Sibly exist and offer service to the 
community in such large measure 
without the financial resources 
which newspapers derive from ad- 
vertisements. It would indeed be 
sad day for a democratic country 
if advertising were to disappear 
completely, as it would certainly 
lead to a state where dissemination 
i owledge would become so ex- 
pensive as to be completely out of 
reach of the average literate 
ulation. One’ might of course 
uestion that such a situation is 
sily avoided in communist coun- 
means of production, 
d levels of consump- 
gidly and effectively 

State. But in an 


\ 
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encourage the growth of advertising 
and ‘advertising know-how’. 
Industrially we are still in an 


‘embryonic stage and the industrial 


revolution which is being ushered 
in by the five-year plans has not 
yet borne results which are freely 
available to everyone in the coun- 
try. But in the not too distant 
future such fruits and services 
would indeed be available and ac- 
cessible not only to the small mino- 
rity of people in the urban sector 
but to the large village population, 
which would have an expendable 
surplus to buy and use things which 
today are available to it in only 
limited quantities. No doubt our 
present emphasis on heavy machi- 
nery and public utility projects has 
restricted the production of con- 
sumer goods. But heavy industry 
will ultimately lead to a faster 
growth of the consumer goods in- 
dustry in the next decade or so, 
if this premise is true, and indeed 
there is no reason to doubt its vera- 
city, then the issue of making these 
things available and known to the 
people in the villages would assume 
tremendous importance. In fact, it 
is high time that the manufacturers 
and the advertising men in the 
country began to look beyond the 
narrow confines of current market- 
ing and advertising concepts and 
evolved means and an idiom of 
communication to reach this vast 
market of the future. 


Literacy 


Quite apart from the economic 
changes which will affect the pat- 
tern of communication, the stupen- 
dous Strides the country is making 
in promoting literacy would in it- 
ae lead to a hunger for new things 

na new experiences among peo 
who today fall outside Pe ics 
such experience . Advertising has 
historically and inevitably followed 


_ a pattern of growth in India .which 


is intimately linked to the urban 
yth of population. It has follow- 
pattern very similar to that 
West, and has not bothered 
I E r evolye a pattern 


“ers who by the very a 
"surroundings and moe 


chial attitude i 
familiar. with which one jg 
Instead of waiting 

seek, instead of walking have tg 
to run, because if the A e have 
profession does not show S iin 
it will have, in all likelino = 2% 
forever the chance of ee lost 
dynamic role in the econo ene 
country, because the State. i ts 
absence of effective machines, ee 
promoting goods and services. a 
yond the _ Conventional mea 3 
in lis own interest, will have a 
step in and provide these Services 
so as to encourage consumption of 
ibe goods in the villages. This 
nat ally will lead to greater State 
co , Siate supervision and State 
pro tion. 


Economics Plans 

‘She efleet of the five-year plans 
is already being felt in the rural 
life of the country and the various 
schemes which are initiated to in- 
tegrate 500,000 and odd villages 
into manageable communities will 
have a far reaching efiect on the 
socio-economic life of rural India: 
This pace of socio-economic inte- 
gration will be further accelerated 
in the Third Five-Year Plan. It is 
estimated that by the end of it, 5,000 
and odd community development 
projects will encompass the entire 
rural population of the country. 
This integration will help ona 
large sections of village pene 
way of life which they had no E 
perienced kefore and thereby aa 
lerate the pace of developmen 
the consumer goods industry. 


uite apart from socio-econ® 
B the Government a 
India 
hance the , resources ang a 
capita income of the peop. 
at large, and it is hopes 
1973 the per capita Rd a ect 


mic 


ubled. While ita 
Pies oo increase in per serif i 
income might not ps s gectoh a 
cantly felt in the 5 to beat 
where the population ha® senses 
greater burden of 4 ee 
it would inevitably 1e4 


cumulation of greater i 
surplus in the hands of 


y On 


r less outla 
is expel 


f t i 
is taking measures the pet i 


pe available for buying 
Si and services, which are 
utside their experience .and 


pviou 
such g 


to today e Aby generate a revolution 
ve would utlook of the rural popula- 
1B i with the result that the 
"i pee er industries would get a 
: j o mendous spurt. : 
uch a situation develops. 
k Neng will be called to play a 
Or i mic role in making available 
e- a edge of such goods and 
1S; Bee ces, and this in turn would help 
i in raising the standard of living: 
S Therefore, rea village 
of purely from th 
LİS of view can no! 
te isolation; it must 
p linked with the 

production and l 

while advertising m be ] 
ns evolve means ang niques of 
al reaching village communities, such 
ig efforts would be fruitless unless in- 
n- creasing goods and services are 
eS | readily available to the village com- 
ill munity. It, therefore follows that 
he to usher in an era of affluence, 


ia, | industry as well as the State must 
provide the means of communica- 


ed tion both in the realm of physical 
is | transportation as well as in the 
00 realm of the dissemination of 
nt knowledge, 
a These would have to grow simul- 
Ise taneously in order to make it pos- 
ir “ple for the villager of tomorrow 
a 0 choose and buy the commodities 
a Mithout having to make an effort. 
of g npe context of the present distri- 
is me of the village population, it 
‘ical ously extremely difficult to 
og ae ise the present type of distri- 
n teachi, and advertising facilities 
ap ; ee beyond the periphery of 
ja Hever ave Population. Once, how- 
by MH lets, a tegration becomes com- 
jà communities ages evolve into larger 


the means of reaching 
ities would have to be 
aS no such means exist 


Such commun 
evolved 


today, t 
The Press 


i a in India serves only a 
Popula mage of the total 
ational: lon, let alone the rural 
and the penetration in 
ìs almost nil. Out of 
Revers, which are 

2 country, sonly: 
d number of tiene ae 


expansion in the number o 
in towns below a 10,000 pi 


published from towns with a popu- 
lation below 20,000. Therefore, the 
entire pressure of the press is con- 
centrated in the urban sector and 
the press has not made any attempt 
to enlarge its operations. 


There is no doubt that any effort 
at developing circulation among 
the village communities would in- 
volve considerable financial outlay, 
and would be an extremely arduous 
task in the initial stages. Neverthe- 
less, an attempt has to be made and 
must be made by the promoters of 
the press in this country, because 
more and more -demands will be 
made on them to develop and en- 
large their circulation in the rural 
areas by those who largely pay for 
the upkeep of their newspapers. If 
the press chooses to remain paro- 
chial in its outlook, then a time 
would come when the manufac- 
turers, seeking to reach the village, 
may be forced to take the initiative 
of evolving efficient and economic 
means of communication. 


Village Newspapers 


With the increase in literacy in 
the villages and the villagers’ desire 
to know more about their sur- 
roundings, it should be possible to 
establish papers in smaller towns 
which would be available to the 
village communities at an economic 
cost. There are no signs as yet of 
such a development. But there is 
no denying the fact that it is 
inherent in the very pattern of 
economic progress which we are 
seeking to establish. 


Other means of communication 
like the cinema, which can and is 
being used, though not as exten- 
sively as the press, are better placed 
in a geographical sense. The 
cinema offers the best means to the 
advertiser for reaching beyond the 
periphery of the urban market. Out 
of a total of 4,000 and odd cinemas, 
very nearly 60% are distributed in 
towns below a 50,000 population. 


nearly 45%: in towns below a 25,000 


population and 30% below a 10,000 
population. From these facts it is 


obvious that the cinema, in its own 
right, provides better coverage than 


the press., There is, however. 
immediate possibility of 
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but it is conceivable that with th 
growth in the economic well-being 
of the village community and the — 
integration of such communities 
into larger units, a greater spurt in- 
the development and establishment 
of cinemas in smaller towns would — 
take place in the next decade. 


‘Take Off’ 


The cinema is not as hidebound 
as the press and, therefore, offers _ 
greater scope for dynamic develop- 
ment than the press in India. And ; 
once cinemas are established in 
areas where none exist today, they 
will inevitably release an urge for 
new experiences and a better stand: 
ard of life. It is at this time that 
the manufacturers would compete 
for the expendable surplus avail- 
able in the hands of the villagers, 
and in doing so they would have to. 
evolve techniques and means 5 
communication so as to make the 
goods freely accessible. 


This would really be the take 
stage in our economic life. Wit 
this expansion of the demand 
goods and services, the growt 
industry would be at a rate fi te 
than we haye witnessed so far. H 
would further lead to diverse ope- 
rations and decentralisation of 
dustries, which in their wake bri 
more prosperity to areas that hith 
to have lived on a subsistence ley 
Then we will be well set on the: 
to becoming an affluent socie 


In the realm of advertisin: 
means of communication: 
avenues for the disseminat 
knowledge and informati 
controlled by advertising 
Hence the agencies are \ 
linked with the rate of pro 
such means achieved b 
parties. 
there is a cert 


oS 
BSDE 


formation about their goods and 
"services. i 

The pity is that no attempt has 
een made either by the advertiser 
or by the advertising agencies to 
foster such growth, and it would be 
in the fitness of things if the two 
most interested parties, namely 
the advertisers and advertising 
agencies, were jointly to sponsor a 
committee to examine and evaluate 
the scope of such a project and help 
those who would be willing to deve- 
lop media outside the present limit- 
ed means of communication. We 
Organise seminars, conventions, con- 
ferences which are usually 
urban-orientated in their outlook 
and unfit to deal with such issues as 
‘reaching the village’, purely because 
the whole operation of industry and 
its thinking is hamstrung by a limit- 
ed urban outlook. 


As mentioned elsewhere. the 
‘thinking and outlook of the adver- 
tising men and advertisers in the 
context of our economy have to be 
revolutionised if the profession is to 
Survive in a dynamic form. Will 
the advertising profession take up 
the challenge? Only the next decade 
‘or so will show whether we have 
men of parochial vision in the in- 
dustry or people of vision who pre- 
` fer to take a plunge instead of 
sitting on the fence. 


Idiom of Expression 


‘Quite apart from the development 
‘of distributive channels and the 
eans of communication, a new 
idiom of expression needs to be 


et—an idiom which is capable 
stimulating the necessary res- 
from the community of peo- 
o have hitherto remained 
ible and unapproachable. 
ve seen that no serious con- 
ler. Le given to this aspect 


mained tethered to 
ramifications and 


Vertising is to 


tude necessari- 


ployed by advertising in the urban 
sector; nevertheless, the need to 
evolve a new idiom of expression, 
which would act as a catalyst to 
these basic human responses among 
a community of people who have 
not been exposed to urban sophisti- 
cation, can not be over-stressed. The 
task of evolving such an idiom 
would largely be the responsibility 
of the advertising profession. 


The idiom of communication is 
indeed more important and vital 
than the physical vehicle or means 
of communication in this context, 
because without the command and 
the understanding of the motiva- 
tions of the rural community, it 
would not be possible to elicit cor- 


rect responses; and while the 
penetration of the vehicles of 
communication as well as the 


distributive channels would help, to 
a certain extent, in expanding the 
market, the process would be 
accelerated if these elements were 
backed by a proper form of expres- 
sion, couched in a language and 
image which is uncluttered by 
urban niceties and nuances. 


India is a vast country consisting 
of a variety of cultural strands. 
While in the urban market these 
strands have tended to merge into a 
broad Indian outlook, the rural 
communities—culturally, ethnically 
and traditionally—remain circums- 
pect from region to region, notwith- 
standing the fact that there exists 
a similarity of outlook in national 
responses. But these responses are 
SO diffused and so unrelated to the 
immediate needs and environment 
that the mere exploitation of these 
nebulous feelings and emotions in 
advertising symbols would not help 
inasmuch as advertising demands A 
precise and specific approach. 


Intégration 


It might appear that I = 
cating the creation of aoe 
which ‘would lead to Tegionalisation 
ai a time when the integration of 
these diverse traits is the need of 
the day. What I am suggesting, in 
fact, is that the advertising ‘ap: 
proach to the rural sector has to be 
SO devised as to take into consider- 
eer apart from the all India cul- 
me strands, the regional elements. 
+t means that the advertising com- 


munity has to involve itself in a 


“from the multiplicity © ru 


_ country. 
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study of regional l 

> an ; 
and colloquialisms as Hages, Idioms 
symbols that jointly Zar i 
hesive community. 


It is not possible 
stages to devise a 
linguistic or 
which is capab 
assimilated, understood er 
upon by every rural commu: 
the country. The basic dea 
to be aroused by an approach 
is clothed in a language 
easily associated with the i 
feelings of the community 
it is addressed. 


soe l a 
eral s 

symbolic oem 
le of being 


of 


ity in 
S have 
Which 
Which js 
nnermost 
to which 


Present Record 

The advertising profession in this 
country has indeed done nothing in 
this direction. Its main concern 
remains with the urban population, 
Ard initiative to do something 
about reaching the village does not 
always rest with the advertising 
agencies for they are, of necessity, 
hamstrung by the marketing consi- 
derations of the manufacturing com- 
panies. Therefore the impetus to 
evolve a relevant idiom of commu- 
nication must come from the mar- 
keting companies who alone can 
provide the wherewithal for such 
a large project. 


It is a matter which needs seri- 
ous consideration and all those who 
are connected in any way with a 
vertising must ponder over He 
their strategy and approach will a 
when the economy develops a pie 
ly competitive pattern and eap 
beyond the urban market m s 
the very recesses of the ruras are 
Mere development of Bade 
vehicles of communication | 
would not ke sufficient, 27 
those products would eo 
make headway which capable of 
promoted in an idiom 
stimulating the desired 


munities. 


In d m the ad: 
ngs 5 1 
cr eating such an 1 10: 


Is 
vertising profession can @ can 
in AE the county. utlook 
help evolve a similarity arse cor 
and behaviour among ilenge whit 
munities. This is a ha ty by ite 
must be faced squarely well as th 


i as Ws 
advertising profession "ers 0 
future marketing må 


mall manufacturer 


MUNDKUR 


THE small client with a limited 
advertising budget is at a dis- 
advantage from the outset, particu- 
larly if he is- marketing a product 
with mass consumer appeal. His 
advertising problem is a lot more 
complicated than that of a large cor- 
poration, where the allocations are 
sufficiently large to cover all the 
necessary media to bring the product 
to the consumer. 

The small client’s problems are 
made all the more complex by the 
fact that the larger agencies, which 
are more adequately equipped to 
deal with his problems, are reluctant 
to handle this business. The extra 
service and counselling required, re- 
duces the agency’s profit. The 
smaller agencies, particularly those 
who rebate their clients, can not 
afford to maintain the experienced 
staff required to service adequately 
an account which, in its: infancy, 
calls for a great deal of attention to 
detail and pains-taking study of the 
product advertised. 

The importance of the small 
manufacturer to the advertising 
agency is obvious. One has only to 
leaf through an issue of the Journal 
of Industry and Trade to acquaint 
oneself with the large number of 
new enterprises which are being 
licensed in this category. Among 
the items licensed for manufacture 
are a wide range of consumer goods 


:—from razor blades to refrigerators 


—a good many of whose advertising 
budgets will grow to ‘healthy’ pro- 


portions in years to come, but it is 
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needs the assistance of an advertis- EN: 
ing agency. 

Assuming the small manutan 
does go to one of the larger agencies, 
how is his account going to be ser- 
viced? The personal attention so 
vital to the small advertiser is not 
available, merely because a large 
agency just can not afford to place 
the services of its various depart- 
ments at the disposal of a small 
account in planning its advertising 
and sales promotion campaign. It 
would be uneconomical for it to do. 
so in terms of the vast amount of 
time and study that would be entail- 
ed, in terms of the relatively low 
return. 

So where does the small manufai 
turer go for his needs? The obvi uS 
answer is the small agency— 
agency which, like him, is eag 
expand and build up a healthy 
over. Unfortunately, this 
always the answer. Most o 
small agencies in India today 
limited in the services they 
offer; their limitations are 
‘basic’, but in the creative thi 
that the agency has to genera 
The primary object of all agencies 


but many try to grow too fast 
by Whatever means se can, 


in the transitory period, when the | 


product is introduced and a market 
is to be established ona shoe-str 


‘back’ he will receive. Bad counsell- 
ing from such an agency, more than 
Wipes out any saving which he 
“makes as a consequence of the 
~ rebate that he extracts from the 
agency. More often than not, he is 
guilty not only of lowering creative 
standards but of inflicting irrepar- 
able damage to his products. 


ms Fortunately, this is not the gene- 
ral rule. During the last few years 
there has been a trend towards the 
` maintenance of better ethical stand- 
‘ards. Many agencies are stepping 
T forward to offer their clients the ser- 
"vice they are entitled to. Until such 
T time as the industrialist, particularly 
pk. the smaller one, realises that adver- 
tising is not just a ‘necessary evil’ 
to be viewed with suspicion, it will 
continue to be a slow, frustrating 
and unprofitable climb for the 
agency. 


_ The Service 


What service should a small 
manufacturer expect from his 
agency? A popular misconception is 
that an agency is only concerned 

' with producing newspaper advertise- 
ments, filmlets and radio announce- 
ments for its clients. This is not so 
at all; agencies today start on the 
ground floor’—from the packaging 
of the product to placing it on the 
market. Advertising is just one of 
- many phases, 2 


T Fora small manufacturer, the 
agency must be able to assess his 
ket as accurately as possible, 
as to be able to advise him on 
how to spend his very limited bud- 
get, where it will be most useful, 

te the maximum impact. To 
his, the agency must undertake 
exhaustive study of the product 
inherent weaknesses if any, the 
ribution, its potential in relation 
on, ete. This data must 
ned’, so that the recom- 


able and involved questions to be 
resolved. As for example, should 
he concentrate his advertising and 
sales in one or two selected areas, 
establish his market and then gra- 
dually extend it—again by means 
of adding one or two areas at a time, 
until he has an all-India market? 
Will he be able to sell his preduct 
successfully on a nation-wide basis, 
if properly distributed with the thin 
advertising coverage his budget will 
allow? These are questions that only 
an agency can and should answer, 
but to do so it must have all the 
facts. 


Clients who treat the weaknesses 
of the product, the sales figures, or 
other related data vital to the 
agency’s planning, as ‘State Secrets’ 
not to be divulged, are extremely 
shortsighted. Manufacturers of fast 
selling consumer products are par- 
ticularly guilty of this. The ques- 
tion which emerges is how can an 
agency submit sound recommenda- 
tions unless it enjoys the unques- 
tioned confidence of its clients. 


For a country in which advertis- 
ing is necessary in so many lan- 
guages, a limited budget inflicts a 
severe restriction in the selection of 
media. A manufacturer is usually 
anxious to launch into as wide a 
market as possible. The agency 
should be able to advise him on 
whether this will be practical—and 
if not, give the client sound and 
logical reasons as to why it will not 
be feasible to attempt to reach a 
larger area than he can afford to 
cover with adequate promotion. 
This, of course, is easier said than 
done; not infrequently, the client 
has a cousin who manufactures 
machine tools (which have a large 
back log of orders) and has probably 
advised him on how to go about the 
sales of his plastic pickle jars! Some- 
times, he has a son fresh from a 
course in business administration 
from Harvard, who insists that a 
Coca Cola type of campaign will 
make the sales of his father’s special 


herbal hair oil hit an ‘all time high,’ 


But these are just ulcer-creators, 


_ common among even the most en- 


ghtened advertisers, 

i aea a 

the sm ll client decides to 
t fi 
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selling product in sl 
stages, his budget n 
much further. The- choice 
is wider and the advertise media 
sertion ratio higher. This a ent in. 
to the next problem—the aa Us 
ing campaign must be desi oe 
appeal to all levels of potential 6 
sumers. A slick and sophisti me 
advertisement may win an ae 
but will it mean anything pare 
Gurdial Singh who reads the D fe 
, particularly when the ead 
lation of a clever, catchy slo a 
which nds so good in Engh 
; ] little sense in Urdu’ 
in each of the thirteen 
uld be the ideal solu- 
which agency can afford 
te thirteen copywriters? 
elaborate briefings that 
\ ; services are given, lite. 
ral translations of the English text 
are inevitable and, in consequence, 
fail to convey the message. 


Art Work 


Ow, are 


Ya 
aturally stretcha. 
5 es 


Small clients, as also big ones, 
have a perpetual grouse against art 
charges levied by advertising 
agencies. What they refuse to con- 
sider is that, in the ultimate analy- 
sis, it is often through the creative 
effort of the agency’s studio that the 
product ultimately develops a fair 
Share of its market. Therefore, to 
relate the cost of an artwork to the 
overall budget—however small, us 
erroneous, What an advertiser must 
remember at all times is that ie 
single insertion of an advertiseri 
is going to cost Rs. 3,500.00, me F 
adwertisement is successful ae 
likely to be utilised several ae 
more, the art charge for the a ra 
tisement is infinitesimal in re a 
to the impact which it has cre i 

To conclude this discuss10m, a 
remember that advertising ie aa 
evitably rise to full maturi 
tool of the expansion of 1 mpor- 
The small advertiser has 28 * 
ant a role to play êS open E 
national advertiser. his, come` i 
the pattern of ‘things ball of 
advertising to meet the ¢ ast 
the marketing putoa a the on 
developing economy: < abreas 
tool to keep consumption 
ever-increasing produ 
ultimately, all may ben® ogress: 
fruits of our industrial PY 


l 
‘i 
i 
| 
| 
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Índia abroad 


S. N. BANERJEE = 


I DO not propose to dwell at length 
on the many essential preliminaries 
to an export drive such as a thorough 
study of market potentials, dis- 
count and other terms accepted by 
dealers, selecting competent and 
resourceful distributors in foreign 
markets, organisation and after- 
sales service, delivery according to 
samples and dates specified. These 
and many other aspects of pro- 
motion, which are every day know- 
ledge when selling to the home 
market, have an ;equal validity 
when exporting. I would like to 


amend the word ‘equal’ and say ‘a 


far greater validity’, because expo: 
markets are faced with compe I 
from highly industrialised co 
tries with a Jong tradi i ) 


to exporters, pave 2 eveni k 


materials, 


trade between them. We see more 
‘barter deals’ than before. We find 
our neighbours more ‘selective’ in 
their import trade. Also, there is a 
large Indian population in these 
countries. 


The market for Indian goods 1s 
likely to be determined, among 
other things, by the popular atti- 
tude to Indian settlers. Inside India, 
we are faced with the problem of 
a demand far exceeding the supply 
in regard to many industries pro- 
ducing exportable commodities. 
This demand is likely to increase 
during the third plan period. The 
supplies are not likely to keep step 
with such an increasing demand 
and the gap will probably be even 
wider. To the exporters, various 
incentives have already been offer- 
ed and a number of administrative 
measures been taken. Nevertheless, 
more remains to be done to organise 
the export drive. The manufactur- 
ers, without much effort, can make 
a quick turnover in the unsatisfied 
= home market. They have to be 
persuaded and made to feel that 
export promotion is practical as 
well as profitable. It has to be con- 
sidered a national emergency. 


Two Tasks 


We are, therefore, faced with two 
basic tasks. The first is to make ex- 
port promotion a ‘national emer- 
gency. ‘The next is to create an 
“atmosphere of product acceptance 
in the export market. 


_ Reports from trade commission- 
rs and visiting trade delegations 
many have been sponsored by the 
port promotion councils—do of 


aspects of different export markets. 
But there are other data needed by 
ie advertising man in order that 
may devise a suitable publicity 
me, and these are data which 
not come within the normal 
of the delegations that 
o far undertaken these stu- 


À 


ence: of con- 
be studied very 


land has introduced many modern, 
smart and attractive models for his 
home market and various foreign 
markets. However, for his export 
market in Africa he has maintain- 
ed a design which is more than 20 
years old for the reason that the 
consumers there are accustomed to 
it and still prefer it. Obviously 
such a decision denotes a very inti- 
mate knowledge of consumers’ pre- 
ferences. To quote another instance, 
the exporter of Indian bicycles to 
West Asian countries may discover 
that in the villages there, it is be- 
lieved that two cross bars give a 
bicycle additional strength. 


Every product and every market 
will therefore have its own pecu- 
liarities and the starting point of a 
successful publicity campaign must 
be to tailor the product to suit the 
market. It is very heartening that 
one Indian textile exporter has sent 
a team of designers to the U.S.A. to 
study local tastes so that Indian 
made fabrics can be successfully 
marketed in that country. 


Then again, we have heard much 
of the drive to export Indian handi- 
crafts and there is no doubt that 
in some countries of Western 
Europe and in the U.S.A. flourish- 
ing markets could be established. 
In this context, Indian handicrafts 
have to be exported as products of 
great artistic value and prices have 
to be fixed at a level which would 
definitely class them as luxury arti- 
cles. The study of what the prices 
should be for such products is 
itself an important aspect of pro- 
motion and, therefore, of advertis- 
ing, because obviously advertising of 
highly priced products which have 
a discriminating clientele must 
have its own special character. 


Competition 


it we are to compet i 
highly industrialised Reis ae 
advertising in export markets 
should be able to present for Indian 
products a distinctive image, that 
s to Say, evoke in the potential 
Purere mind a picture of certain 

esirable qualities associated with 

n brand. If we are to ad- 
Indian tea in Western 


ment designs and other publicity 
ct something of 


ection, Haridwar 
De g 
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the colour and splen A 
would be fatal to eo it dia, Tf hi 
same manner as to t : In the d 
masses. It would have to ndian ; 
some sort of snob appeal, a t given oe 
the exotic and an associ ti Ouch of in 
the luxurious East. ation with m 
0 
In West Asian 3 net 
advertising for Indiana Our lav 
probably present a different Would dif 
altogether. Here it isa eee vel 
man’s drink. Here the pian Be 
the strong, dark beverage h ee: ou 
built up. sae eS) leo me 
is | 
The Italians, as we know, a to 
very fashion conscious and aca uo 
ed in textile designing. Indian silk OE 
suitings such as tussore can find oR 
ready acceptability in this market rea 
as summer wear. If we impart to 1 
our advertising for such a product, wh 
the picture of coolness, in spite of car 
the raging heat outside, there anc 
should be considerable interest in nic 
Indian suitings. nel 
Specific Characteristics 7 
It will not perhaps be wrong tu in 
say that in most cases in our export hal 
advertising, we fail to seize on ma 
those specific characteristics which Jou 
distinguish the Indian brand from Ex 
all others; we fail to impart that Fil 
special flavour into our export, ad- 
vertising ‘copy’ and designs, which 1 
will create in the readers mind a S 
wholesome interest and eagerness 3 
for Indian merchandise. a 
The image of the specific Indian Ho. 
product which our export adver ie 
ing is intended to build up sho ] n 
be reinforced by a broader nationa du; 
image of India as a technically eae re 
petent and advanced country ere: Be 
friendly neighbour. In this oie a 
the individual exporter, ie r0- the 
‘trial association or exp oni ET ott 
motion council and the Govern 
of India, all have a role to esti I 
individual exporter or dae filr 
association would be Wie arke tw 
to prepare for his expor q cata- Bu 
really first class illustrated port- a 
logues. These should 8° ee Gaulle he 
ers and dealers in fore}* aa 3 
tries, to appropriate Ban ith a 
officials and others connec uni filr 
the trade. And here ai t 10 Ri 2 
dane but very importan’ bye do be 


save a few hundred rupi ae 
rificing the quality of Ce scl pro 
printing of such catato : 


mt ol FS pt en ee 


oO 


sO cm he OUT 


_ 


=> ob 


be 


pures would be a very gross case 
of false economy. 


The Government of India does 
‘ndeed have a good publication in 
aie March of India. It is, however, 
A rather general interest. What we 
need is a magazine (or magazines) 
lavishly illustrated which will cover 
different aspects of Indian indus- 
tries, particularly, our export indus- 
tries. The Journal of Industries 
and Trade, now issued by the Com- 
merce and Industries Ministry, 
is hardly a substitute. One has only 
to compare it with similar publica- 
tions from Britain, West Germany 
or Japan to appreciate how poorly 
our publications must impress the 
reader in foreign countries. 


There are many different subjects 
which such magazines or brochures 
can cover. For example, a handsome 
and well produced booklet on tech- 
nical training and technical person- 
nel in India would serve to convey 
to African and Asian buyers that 
India is indeed very well equipped 
in this respect. Such efforts on be- 
half of the Government of India 
may be supplemented by export 
journals produced by the different 
Export Promotion Councils. 


Films 


The national image can be very 

cfectively turned to commercial 
benefit through the judicious choice 
of feature and documentary films 
for export markets. In this connec- 
tion I can not help recalling the 
excellent job done by British 
ocumentaries on behalf of indivi- 
ual industries. A good colour 
Pemo atary on Indian hand-made 
aoe (and I am thinking of 

Gan Sheis Kashmir Tapestry), 
ave an indirect bearing on 


t 
ag export of Indian textiles and 
er handicrafts. 


ate pens, the celebrated Indian 
R: ather Panchali, ran for over 
Public s and did an excellent 
sature | ations job for India. Thus, 
igh ot films which conform to a 
help pvancand of artistic excellence 
ut Ayes an indirect way to create 
crest in things Indian. It is 
ae that Indian feature 
Count: arge market in the 
mae of West Asia and it should 
fo atta i €, when distributing them, 
“ch short documentaries which 
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help to build an 
industry. 


image of Indian 


Technical ‘Know-How’ 


Although not directly concerned 
with advertising, the export of 
technical ‘know-how’ has an obvious 
and significant bearing on the ex- 
port of products. If consortiums can 
be formed which will offer under- 
developed countries the services of 
expert Indian engineers to design 
and construct enterprises right 
from scratch—as a British consor- 
tium is building the Durgapur 
Steelworks, for example—this can 
open up a completely new avenue 
for exports. I feel sure that a part 
of our export advertising funds 
should be devoted to acquainting 
neighbouring countries with the 
fact that India is in a position to 
offer such highly skilled service. In 
fact, this would then be a part of 
our task of building a national 
image in our export markets. 


The Indian Airlines Corporation 
sent a team of pilots and engineers 
to help organise the Iraqi Airways 
and to train their counterparts 
working on that airline. Some of 
the Iraqi Airways personnel were 
also trained in India by the Indian 
Airlines Corporation. That India is 
helping her neighbours with her 
technical know-how is a story worth 
publishing as an integral part of 
our export promotion. 


In this context, schemes by indi- 
vidual exporters to impart special- 
ised training, particularly technical 
training to nationals of the country 
where it is hoped to build up an 
export market, is very important. 
Many of our competitors recruit 
staff from among the nationals of 
countries to which they export, for 
specialised training in the export- 
ing countries. This not only enables 
after-sales services for their brands 
—I have in mind chiefly consumer 
durables ‘such as sewing machines, 
air-conditioners, ete—but also se- 
cures public goodwill for the foreign 
manufacturers because there is an 
acute shortage of technical person- 
nel in the importing countries of 
Africa, Asia and South America. 


In a memorandum which I sub- 
mitted to the Export Promotion 
Committee in May, 1957, I empha- 


sised the point that the Govern- sen 


. the quality of their 


ment of India should set up a cen- — 
tralised Export Promotion Body — 
to guide and direct our export ad- 

vertising on the pattern, perhaps, 
of the British Export Trade Adver- 
tising Corporation. Such a body 
would supervise the production of 
export advertising material to be 

issued by the Government of India, 

and by setting up a standard would 

assist individual councils to raise 

own export 

advertising. Such an organisation 

could be set up jointly by the major 

advertising agencies operating in 

India. 


While the precise structure of 
such an organisation is a matter of 
detail which can be thrashed out 
in due course, an important princi- 
ple involved is that our export ~ 
advertising should be channelled — 
through Indian advertising agen- 
cies. 


This does not cost the Indian 
exporter one shilling more than 
what he would have to pay if he — 
were to employ only a foreign 
advertising agency in the country — 
to which he proposes to export. — 
The newspapers and other media 
in those countries normally give /| 
a commission of 15% to the ‘plac- © 
ing’ agency. If an Indian advertis- 
ing agency were to place the Indian 
exporter’s advertisements in colla: 
boration with a local advertising 
agency in the foreign market, the 
15% commission from media own 
ers would be split between thi 
Indian agency and the foreign 
agency. This in itself involves 
substantial saving in foreign e: 
change. Thus, if India were to spend 
Rs. 50,00,000 a year in export pro- 
motion, the above procedure wouk 
save nearly Rs. 3,50,000 in fore 
exchange. 


Other Considerations 


ables a central control ove 
advertising activities underta 
the foreign market. I have ref 
earlier to the building up 
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“th 


a something which the Indian ex- 
Jatt 


z can define and check for 

imself with the advice of his own 
ency in India. I need hardly add the 
hat Indian advertising personnel J abo 
‘would be given an opportunity to ) Ma 
acquire valuable experience in ex- Mets 
port promotion. 4 
It should also be remembered that ma 
it is precisely this method which dle 
exporters in Britain and other pos 
West European countries adopt. A. ask 
‘British exporter, for example, will tha 
jnvariably employ a British agency ye g ar 
to supervise, co-ordinate and con- é i Iene ple 
trol all his export advertising in J 10 
various export markets, although but 
the British agency, in turn, will DILIP MUKERJEE the 
invariably employ local agencies of the 
good standing in the foreign mar- WE have been i tisi 
kets and work through them and Vee eee ee often per- ae 
in co-operation with them. i P EE ae E wo 
In conclusion, I would point out = advertising. But is this really aoe ty 
what appears to be the most 1. Well-known. but selon is a 
serious criticism of our present tioned by the advocates of a i 
_ method of export advertising. To vertising is tHE A us 
begin with the funds available are cigarette ands wida ace clie 
Il, but what is most serious is i account for a substantial propor- 1 
hat these limited resources are tion of the sales naan of bec 
attered in a way which, to my India’s largest cigarette com- (cii 
, makes our export advertis- pany are not advertised at all. Ka 
wasted effort. For example, 2. Marks and Spencer, a British a i 
ort Promotion Council has, department store with 237 tha 
ETA E to be spent branches, increased its sales = 
ue ane ae 7 Enep : from £19 million at the end of ae 
BR i. ded the war to £130 million in 1969 E 
mea ake Ree without any assistance from ad- a 
ay in ae rome k i S vertising except for the odd an- aes 

he x market for nouncement of a store opening: : 

1 ¥ is to face compe- coi ins 
ign markets the com- ete: PS cia 
have mentioned 3. Woolworths, the famous chain to 
store, started advertising only tio) 
in February 1959, after fifty er’ 
stence 10 a 


flourishing years of exi 
Britain? 


cited above prove n ; 
or the other. They are ° 
merely to insert a questi de bY 
against sweeping mae 

admen, and to underline 


that the purpose © 
an objec 


es ; peldon 
1, Ralph Harris and inte qnstitule 
“Advertising in a Free Soci? an 4959 
of Economic Affairs, LOM 


P p. 15. 
2, Thid. 


Liles 48 


bs! tpn bee: 


keting Programme 
ertising agencies will have us 


Mar. 
Adv 


pelieve “Oe 
marketing 


e that in recommending a 
programme to the 
client, they take into account all 
ossible promotion methods and 
a the advertiser to ear-mark only 
that sum for advertising proper 
which is genuinely needed as a com- 
plement to other efforts. There is 
no need to impugn their honesty 
put we might note in passing that 
the agencies’ livelihood depends on 
the volume of its billings on adver- 
tising. To this, the agency man will 
argue that the client will judge the 
worth. of the advice by the results 
it produces. If the results are un- 
satisfactory, out goes the agency, 
hence, in its own enlightened self- 
interest, it will seek to serve the 
client’s real interests. 


This line of reasoning is suspect 
because we have it on the authority 
(cited by K. U. Matthew) of Lord 
Leverhulme, head of Unilever, one 
of the world’s largest advertisers, 
that ‘half of every advertising 
appropriation is wasted... but 
nobody knows which half’. This 
epigram apart, we have also the 
findings of Walter Taplin, the first 
incumbent of a research fellowship 
at the London School of Economics 
Instituted by the Advertising Asso- 
ciation, that it is extremely difficult 
to establish a cause and effect rela- 
tionship between the manufactur- 
ers advertising and his turn-over.’ 


3, Walter Taplin, Advertising—a New 
Approach, Hutchinson, London, 1960, 


P. 138. Taplin says: 
[Nobody has ever succeeded in getting 
Teliable results from a calculation for 
advertising costs, for the simple rea- 
oe that sales are influenced by all 
ie S Of other factors besides advertis- 
ae Some of which are not in the 
a zn of the seller at all, Attempts 
Ga ee the effects of advertising 
ia he effects of all the other fac- 
Without be, and have been, made, but 
E much in the way of reliable 
that ia his is not, of course, to say 
ae i results of advertising can not 
A ace observed, From time to time 
CAME eee dream comes true, a 
as ane £ succeeds and the effects are 
Sunday © see as the effect of a fine 
Toad. S the trafic on the Brighton 
results ia the rules ` governing such 
than nae not much more predictable 
of fine Si governing the occurrence 
ndays, and may be less so."} 


So many factors contribute to the 
end result of a sale that it is diff- 
cult to establish just what part for- 
mal advertising plays in it. It will 
be a rash client, therefore, who 
offers objectively to demonstrate 
his agency’s misjudgement in dis- 
tributing the sales promotion 
budget over advertising and other 
heads. 


This leads us to an interesting 
question—should not agency remu- 
neration be delinked from the 
manner in which sales promotion 
funds are disbursed? Consultants 
in other fields are prohibited by 
their professional code to have any 
financial interest in the purchases 
they recommend. Should not ad- 
vertising ‘consultants’, as most 
agencies call themselves, work on 
the same principle? Perhaps this is 
too drastic an innovation to be im- 
mediately acceptable, but agencies 
might at least work to this end. 


Case Histories 


Notwithstanding the uncertainty 
surrounding advertising, a number 
of reliable case histories have been 
compiled to show that advertising 
has been a factor in helping to ex- 
pand the sales volume# This, in 
turn, made it possible to maintain 
stable retail prices in a period of 
rising costs. Lord Heyworth, in his 
1958 address to Unilever sharehold- 
ers, gave the following figures to 
show how prices of the Company's 
products had kept below the rise of 
consumer prices in a period of in- 
flation, because of the lower unit 
costs achieved through expanded 
sales. 


Product 


Consumer Price 
( 1938=100) 2 


Average for all goods 
included in cost of 


living index 264 
Lux Soap 224 
Pears Soap powder 148 
Vim 172 
Ice cream 150 


ice. crea rn ee 

The cost of brewing Guinness was 
2} times higher in 1954 than in 1939, 
but the selling price, less duty, was 
only two-thirds higher.” 


A Biro ball point pen sold for 


£2.15sh in 1946, but the price had 


4. Harris and Sheldon, op.cit., pp, 121-151, 
5. Ibid p. 59. 


The entry of newcomers is inhibited 


come down to Ish K 1) by 1958.8 Bu 
to what extent can advertising 
claim exclusive credit for the in- 
creased sales? This ‘question can 
hardly be answered without taking 
into account other sales promotion 
expenditure, the general rise in ~ 
purchasing power in intervening 
years, improvements in technology - 
which may have made price reduc- — 
tion possible. In any case, will it be 
unreasonable to assume that the 
benefit to the consumer in terms of 
lower prices was not entirely due to 
the manufacturer’s benevolence but 
competition also played some part? 


Over-Spending 


This, then, is the crucial point. In 
competitive conditions, the adver- x 
tiser must keep his costs under — 
strict control if he is to stay in 
business. He can over-spend on 
advertising or in any other direction ~ 
only at the risk of being under-cut 
by competition and losing sales to 
it. The law of diminishing returns 
applies also in advertising (inciden- 
tally, giving a chance to the new- 
comer to break into the market even 
on a comparatively small advertis- — 
ing budget). Unfortunately for us 
in India, the corrective of competi- — 
tion is lacking in many important 
fields in a shortage-ridden economy. 


by licensing and foreign exchange 
difficulties. The goad of competition 

has, in these circumstances, a blunt- — 
ed edge—the one and only dep 
able curb against business excess 1s; 
to an extent, inoperative. This be: 
ing so, the suspicion is natural tha 
lavish expenditures are undertake 
at the cost of the consumer and th 
exchequer. Advertising being — 
allowable expenditure before t 
45 nP out of every 100 which ~ 
the company spends are, in this” 
sense, contributed by the Finan 
Ministry. ees, 


One may recall here the vi 
of the tyre companies which we 
obliged to cut sales expenditure 
14 per cent in 1955 when their 
ing policy came up fer revi 
fore the Tariff Commission 
lished evidence exis { 


ct that tyres, generally speak- 
have been in short supply des- 
‘a sizable increase in produc- 
and at least six new tyre 
~ plants have come into production or 
‘are under way. 


One might also recall the adver- 
 tising war between oil companies 
when they suddenly decided six 
_ years ago to break a long-term 
reciprocal agreement not to 
advertise petrol. Whatever its pure- 
ly temporary effects, how did the 
advertising war afiect the compara- 
_ tive sales position of the two giants? 
No figures are available, but since 
a truce was soon re-established and 
petrol advertising dis-continued, 
may one conclude that no clear-cut 


gains were achieved by the 
“super-colossal’ advertising ex- 
_ travaganza? 


Social Accountability 


- Ina country which believes in 
planning, where corporate resources 
“must be carefully husbanded to 
foster future growth, where any 
reduction in consumer prices in a 
eral inflationary situation is 
come, every anna of advertis- 
‘ing expenditure will have to be 
justified. It is not enough to plead 

. the management’s innate res- 
oility to shareholders for pro- 
ible operations. Lack of competi- 

and high company taxation 

have, at least in some cases, 
d management's cost consci- 


mpelied to trench farm 
ito the soil, and to invent 


atone 


ee 


jE advertising is 
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U.K., of whom 35 were reported to 
be following the percentage method. 
This survey showed that competition 
between products in the same field 
leads to similar appropriation per- 
centages. There seemed no real 
evidence to justify a particular 
percentage other than the analogy 
with competitors. Generalising 
from this U.K. survey (there has 
been none in India), one might ex- 
amine the scope for a reduction in 
advertising expenditures on an 
industry-wide basis through recipro- 
cal arrangements. Even if the result- 
ing saving were small, it would still 
have impressive public relations 
value vis-a-vis the government and 
informed opinion. Validatinf the 
criticism that much advertising is 
undertaken at the expense of the 
exchequer is the finding that 32 out 
of the 42 firms considered advertis- 
ing expenditure in the nature of a 
charge on the revenue surplus in 
the final stage of determining the 
budget. Few said so, but the Report 
says there were indications that 
this was the light in which adver- 
tising expenditure was viewed. 


One of the bright young men of 
the Ministry of Finance might take 
this as a cue to propose a tax on 
advertising expenditure. The ulti- 
mate impact of such a tax would, 
unfortunately, be heaviest on minor- 
ity newspapers and small but worth- 
while magazines like the SEMINAR, 
curtailment of advertising funds 


leading to a concentration of adver- 


tising in mass media. This would 
only Strengthen the tendency to- 
wards a monolithic press. A sta- 
tutory brake on advertising expen- 
diture is not, therefore, an expedient 
to be recommended, Voluntary limi- 
taticn of an industry-wide basis is, 


: however, a different matter. 


Reality in India 


In equality-conscious India, 


-where sympathies lie very much 


with the smaller man, large-scale 


ang 1S not to be recommend- 
here it obviously hurts the 

manufacturer. This is not an 
° Plea to make the big 


view that a predomi 
in the market will eve OSition 
limitations on capacity Vite 
currently forcing one Which is 
manufacturer of consum 
to branch out in other 
other instance that com 
is of an industrial pro 
in deference to overwh, 
petitors, the issue 

licences to giants has be 
‘To live and let live’ 
berate policy is, therefo 
be recommended in pr 
tions. 


field: 
es to mi G 
duct vE d 
elmed co 


er pr, 
S 


Te 
m- 
of further 
en stopped. 
aS a deli- 
re, much to 
esent condi- 


Newspapers 


K. We Matthew in his poser has 
quoted statistics to show that no 
single industry can hold a news- 
paper to ransom on the Strength of 
its own advertising. This is un- 
doubtedly true, but one wonders if 
he has taken into account the im- 
pact of the total advertising placed 
by a manufacturing group. Per- 
centage-wise, this may still not 
amount to very much but should 
be sizable enough to serve as a 
lever. Nevertheless, it may be con- 
ceded that the conscious use of 
advertising power to secure editor- 
ial conformity has not probably 
taken place on any significant scale. 


In the first place, it has been 
largely unnecessary because a siz- 
able portion of the newspaper m- 
dustry is itself owned by big busi- 
ness; the proprietors (notwithstand- 
ing all professions of editorial Bee i 
dom to the contrary) just will no 


; e 
countenance views inimical to big d 
business. Secondly, the wee 
newspapers are usually more ug ki 
anxious to please. cc 
One may recall here the nse ‘ 
of a newspaper which, as 4 Tae a 
of policy, underplayed the Toy & 
Sabha criticism of Indian crane $ 
ment in foreign firms in the table a 
of making itself more poen é ta 
to some advertisers. It I a SUC 
doubtful whether this Ppasines 
ceeded because men nd bave 
respect a tough opponent @ eryine 
only contempt for the Weg that 
to curry favour. It 1s ae did not 
the newspaper manageme iel 
realise this simple fact of pev 
Notwithstanding the Jack 2 rence 


tive interfere” 


dence of any posi 


OND Ney A a iaa SMa. 


editorial policy, suspicion 
because of the large 

s of money involved. Advertis- 
aso is in the position of 
vesar's wife; its virtuousness must 
Ca manifest. It is, therefore, sug- 
be ted that any practice remotely 
oe esting advertising pressure 
nea be discontinued forthwith, 
ning with requests for editor- 
ial space Via advertising depart- 


ith 
oi gill linger 


ments. 

Content 

Turning now to the content of 
advertising appearing today, the 


avoidance of debasing appeals, and 
of the equally degrading sanctimo- 
niousness of others, would seem to 
be the immediate tasks. The refer- 
ence here is to the linking of the 
advertisers’ products with ideas 
and images in themselves inno- 
cuous, pleasurable or even com- 
mendable, but which amount really 
to objectionable psychological ma- 


‘nipulations. As a recent BBC talk 


so aptly put it:8 


‘In this way the concepts of 
sexual love, manliness, feminity, 
maternal feeling are being stead- 
ily devalued for us by their mer- 
cenary association with a brand- 
name—as though the real human 
values they represent can be pur- 
chased by rushing out and buy- 
ing a new shaving-lotion, a new 


deodorant, or even a new refrige- 
rator’. 


Erom this the speaker proceed- 
ed to the conclusion: 


Persuasive advertising of this 
kind is designed to reduce the 
Beaumens ability to choose 
eee ey: and it probably 
mt €ves even more than it sets 

to-do, helping to undermine 
a Capacity for rational choice 
tin” as consumers but also as 
Bae and insinuating into our 
ae ae habitual disinclination to 
dures e decision- -making _ proce- 
demo on which the working of a 
< ~>Tatic society must depend’. 
mae E Of us 


; arm-chair intellec- 
als, amay, be i 


nclined to dismiss 


Yħiteneaa; Advertising and Our 
entenen, March 16, 1961, p. 
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the recent outbursts over cinema 
posters as the ravings of frustrated, 
neurotic individuals. This view, 
however, ignores the self-conscious 
morality of a newly independent 
people. It is not one Morarjibhai 
who reacts in this way, but a whole 
host of back-bencher MPs who are 
undoubtedly closer to the people 
they represent than some of their 
vocal colleagues. Our complaint 
here is not merely against the ob- 
vious vulgarity of cinema and drug 
advertising, but the insiduous and 
perhaps more dangerous ‘irrational’ 
appeal adopted by some of the best 
‘advertisers, as, for instance, a comic 
strip presentaticn which lauds a 
beverage as the panacea for all ills 
of life, be it failure at examinations, 
a husband’s irritability, or an em- 
ployee’s inability to get ahead. 


Also in the same pernicious class 
as debasing appeals is the kind of 
sanctimonious patriotism paraded 
in many institutional advertise- 
ments. If these advertisements 
were to be believed, the manufac- 
turers (many of them foreign) run 
‘their business not to make an 
honest profit but to ‘serve’ India or 
‘help’ her plans. The question of 
principle apart, it is amazing that 
advertisers should think the news- 
paper reader so credulous as to fall 
for this sort of claptrap. 


Not only is there no harm but it 
is only right that a manufacturer 
should publicise his achievements 
in creating new wealth, in saving 
foreign exchange, or in providing 
employee benefits. Surely this can 
be done without smugness. The 
borderline between good taste and 
bad is remarkably thin here, and 
the advertiser had better beware 
lest he evoke derision in place of 
acclaim. à 


Honesty and Truth 


When any advertising man climbs 


on to a platform he is bound to 
come out , 
renewed plea for honesty and truth. 
The inference is that the speaker 


and his friends are free from guilt, s 


only an unscrupulous few being ti 
blame. To an objective observe: 
would seem the 


sooner 'or later with a 


it 3 


advertising world. Week after 
week a product is claimed to be 
used by one film star after another, 
but is it really true? 


Not so long ago, a magazine 
carrying these ads regularly pub- 
lished a revealing biography where — 
the star herself claimed to rely 
wholly on an indigenous and time- 
honoured toilet for her beauty care. 
The mechanics of testimonial 
advertising are quite simple; you 
sign up a personality and then sup- 
ply him or her with a year’s re- 
quirements of the particular pro- 
duct. If one’s conscience is satisfi- 
ed with this technicality, there is 
really nothing more to say. — 


To Be Done 


To sum up, a great many things 
need to be done to make advertis- 
ing serve not only the needs of 
the individual advertiser but also — 
a larger social purpose. By prevent- 
ing waste and by exercising res- — 
traint, the practitioner can begin 
to match expenditure with likely 
results. This would, of course, 
demand less of smooth talk and ex- 
pense-account entertaining, and © 
more of hard work. In a sense, the 
individual adman is not to blame, 
for it is the profession which has 
collectively failed to take any ` 
serious steps to educate entrants 7 
or.improve the technical ene a 
ment of those already in it. 


trious advertising aiies > 
they can between them 
one educational programme. 
they have suffered from a curi 


question of export adve: 
where individual resources a ar 
viously inadequate to pro 

comprehensive worl 
toe Indian commenca i 


been possible on the suggestion to 
set up a common export advertis- 
ing organisation. 


Notwithstanding present short- 
comings, advertising has a definite 
role to play in the Indian economy 
today. A quick glance at last year’s 
Report of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry will reveal how 
many industries are working well 
below capacity; an equally quick 
- calculation will show that many of 

these have an almost unlimited 

market potential. Take soap for 
instance, where production was 
running at 53 per cent of capacity. 

Tf additional demand were created, 

some of this capacity could certain- 

ly, despite other handicaps, have 
been utilised in creating new 
wealth, and additional jobs. The 
advertising effort which created 
this demand would not only have 
sold soap, but also made some new 
users hygiene-conscious. Ultimate- 
ly, one may argue, effective demand 
is a function of purchasing power. 

While this is quite true, it is neces- 

sary to remember that a good deal 
of purchasing power is absorbed in 

India by unproductive social and 
customary expenses. 


A keen desire to purchase a radio 
set, stimulated by advertising, may 
require some curtailment of an 
ancestor's funeral expenses. With 
all due respect. to the departed 
ancestor, a radio set in the family 
ill do more to improve the mind 
f the living and their cultural 


arge the customer's horizons. It 

its practitioners to take 
up to prove to themselves 
fellow-citizens that they work 
a ; 


ESY 5 
"an example from another, socia! 
cast 3 aF x i > list- 

economy. the following may be 


fri rator plant 
Co s p a 
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A factor in 


nationa! development 


| Satyadev Chemicals 


‘ollection, Haridwar 
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Books 


FALITY IN ADVERTISING By Rosser Reeves. 
feed A. Knopf, New York, 1961. 


Js there any reality in advertising—or is it all 
ufis, loud unshapely art and a meaningless combi- 
ration of words? The book is an answer to the 
question by one of the well known advertising prac- 
titioners in the United States. 

Reality in Advertising, which is the only book 
the author has so far written, attempts to sum up 
the principles of suecessful advertising as formu- 
lated by Reeves in the course of his experience ot 
a quarter of a century. Initially, these principles 
were put together in kook form for the benefit of 
the executives in Ted Bates & Co., but it soon made 
its way to the advertising fraternity and was 
welcomed as ‘the best book for professionals that 
has ever come out of Madison Avenue.’ 


‘This book’ in the words of the author ‘attempts 
to formulate certain theories about advertising— 
many of them quite new and all of them based on 
twenty years of the most intensive research, ........ 
It cost $1,000,000,000 to write this book. We spent 
that much of our client’s money and made many 
mistakes to isolate these principles.’ 


The result is a very readable—in many ways 
very instructive and certainly a very provocative 
volume dealing with the basic question of the role 
of advertising in the U.S. economy. While coming 
to his conclusions Reeves clearly shows that 
Reality in Advertising’ is based on realism and not 
on ideal theories. He points to the large waste of 
Money on so many advertising campaigns, and 
devastatingly demolishes the myth that Madison 

venue can create a demand. In a delightful 
onae he challenges the theories of Professor 
= braith that the central function of the advertis- 
ue man is ‘to create desires—to bring into being 
Se nts that previously did not exist? (The Affluent 
ciety by John Kenneth Galbraith). 


Theo es emphatically contests this conclusion: 

T os is no such witchcraft in advertising,’ he says. 
a nost is not and has neyer been a man who devised 

full rum for a non-existent need and then success- 

aa Promotes both’. Advertising, in fact, has 

Thi 

Bre coe existing desire or need of the consumer. 

_ Advertising. will ultimately fail’ 

ae ` the American economy, Reeves 
that America enjoys a profusion of products 


Ne ea la 


l to assume that the demand for them and 


ire for them are whipped up by the vendor. 
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aps only one basic law—If the product does not 


any > them new, spectacular and dazzling, t 


He, however, points to the gap in this thinking: 
‘New forms of food do not create the desire for 
food. New forms of shelter do not create the desire 
for shelter. Do not confuse a type of shoe with the 
desire for shoes.’ ; 


Advertising according to Reeves is a simple 
economic phenomenon—merely a substitute for 
personal sales force—‘It was always an effect and ~ 
never a cause.’ i 


Apart from dealing with this basic question, 
Reality in Advertising discusses the main practical 
question which confronts anyone who has something ~ 
to do with this profession. For subjects like copy- 
testing, penetration usage pull, effects of repetitions 
and motivational research, Reeves has developed 
an auditing approach. He deals with an expert 
knowledge with questions such as what types 
advertisements deliver the message best? What 
happens when a company changes its message to 
often? When does an advertising campaign wea 
out? What is the life expectancy of a campai 
What are the common and unrevealed mista es 
which can cripple a campaign? Will you deliver t 
message better by advertising to 5,000,000 peo 
say twenty times or be reaching 50,000,000 peopl 
thrice. And above all, the often repeated question, 
what message do you want to convey and how best 
can it penetrate? $ 


devoid of any sales angle and campaigns unni 
by professionals, but brilliant examples of persu: 


and salesmanship. 


is a means to an end and that end is t 
product or an idea. In order to achieve 
Reeves puts forward certain important 
which he has found to be most effective i 
experience. For example, he says, 
changes of your advertising cam 
penetration. Amplifying this he’ points out 
you run a brilliant campaign every yi b 
it every year, your competit n pa 
campaign that is less than 
‘does not change hi 
a product beco 
never wear itse 
Discuss: 


$ ee 
BA. ached the stage when such research techniques can 
be applied to population masses. In order to illustrate 
his point, he describes a research product which at 
‘one time Detroit (the Ford manufacturing city) 
launched. The conclusion of the research was that 
motor cars were actually phallic symbols and that 
people wanted them bigger than ever, flashing and 
glittering with chrome! The public, unaware of this 
research, bought small cars by the hundreds of 
thousands, during those years, thus falsifying a 
research campaign costing millions of dollars. 


f _ Reeves’ conclusions regarding Art and Illustra- 
"tions in advertising are extremely interesting. He 
T thinks that a campaign is not for the individual 
"expression of the ego of the artist. ‘It is actually a 

tool and its functional purpose is most complete 
communication with the public, the maximum pro- 
jection of the message’. He feels that originality is 
sometimes the most dangerous word in advertising 
and concludes that there are two extremes; first 

advertising design as art without reference to the 
business function and secondly advertising design 

for its business functions, which may not ke con- 
sidered by some critics to be a work of art. 


Reeves’ point of view is that just asa great 
Salesman is seldom a thing of beauty, similarly a 
great advertisement is seldom a work of art. He, 

_ however, deplores the fact that the advertisement 
awards in the United States are still based on 
opinion, supposition and aesthetics and not on the 
results of an advertisement. All these conclusions 
lead Reeves to a new definition of advertising, which 
he states should be as follows: ‘advertisement is the 
art of getting a unique selling proposition in the 
ds of the most people at the lowest possible cost’. 
s have had many definitions of advertising kefore. 
Most of them don’t last very long. 


L. R. Nair 


THE IMAGE MERCHANTS 


By Irwin Ross. 
lenfeld & Nicolson, London. 


of corporate images. In this context, t 
world of American public relations a 
bed by Irwin Ross, provides an intimate 
0 the theories and practices of this much 
much abused profession. Together with 
aspects of advertising and marketing 
has indeed emerged as one of the 
Service trades in the U.S.A, deve- 


Ni 


he study an objective and 
` with a style which enter- 
He Starts off with the 
he days when one, 


et 
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States, from big business, stage anq sere 
alities, to religious bodies, politica] pa 
unions, all feel the need to woo the Sone 
reason or the other. This necessity is i 
more and more in the highly advanced ¢ 
the world, and also in the complex situa 
India today. 


Ross starts with attempts at a 
public relations. He rightly points o 
definitions are as varied as the activi 
At its most dignified, public relations 
institutional practice to ensure a favou 
opinion. The varied activities, 
client mention and product mention in ne 
columns, lobbying and labour relations, It af 
amounts to the projection of an image in the public 
mind and hence the term ‘Image Merchants’. 


Person. 


traq 
© for o : 
being fel; 


Hon facing 


definition of 
ut that the 
ties involved 
covers basic 


rable Public 
however, include 


As this study of the profession in the U.S.A. Te- 
veals, some play the game clean and some play it 
dirty. Unfortunately it is the latter who give the 
profession a bad name. It has to be admitted, how- 
ever, that the main task of public relations is to 
lubricate the channels of communication and its 
main goal, the public acceptance of the status quo. 
It is this which makes Public Relations so import- 
ant in a country like ours, where a new social order 
is struggling to be born, against the restraints im- 
posed by forces interested in maintaining the 
status quo. 


The Image Merchants provides useful informa- 
tion about the various methods employed, assesses 
their success or otherwise and also discusses the 
question of ethics. It deals with the interesting 
history of the development of public relations in the 
USA through devious paths, into a wide variety of 
services, by small one-man consultant units, special- 
ists and the large workshops building images of 
men, industries, political parties and non-profit cor- 
porate bodies. 


After the introductory chapter Ross studies the 
organisation and activities of a number of me 
public relations organisations in the USA. ] 
stories of the flamboyant Sorenburg, the Se 
ideologue Bernays, the husband-wife team of Ber d 
cal campaigners Whitaker & Baxter, the digni 
top-level operator Newsom, the large-scale hni- 
workshops of, Hill & Knowlton, the fronttec uct 
cians Carl Byoir & Associates and of the Eo ttlieb 
publicists Ruder & Finn Inc. and Edward Go 
& Associates Ltd., make exciting reading. 


Dealing with Press Agents, Ross describ 
highly organised business of planting news plus: 
States. Even new terms have emerged—the news 
ers who get free mention fcr their clients temen 
columns by fair means or foul, and the sis 


2 Ss. 
who create news through stunts or gimmic opera 


es the 


ever may be one’s opinion about these smart and Be 


tors, one can not but admire their ingenuity 


imagination } 
£ jons 
relat 


The most dignified sphere of public im 
activities is the ‘Corp ovation PR.’ Most of te 


Ountries of’ 


in the 


Cree hei AS Bo KE amma YO Oo A oe Heed 


WOE ey RU 


ET ey Ae tA EL T 


Re Fat en LP ee ea E 


pnd BM IIE Nate NS at OP 


a| 


| Public. T 


s often 


t industrial corporations in the U.S.A. have 
They are 


ean public relations department. 


rms of management, backstops of labour rela- 


adjuncts to salesmanship, tools to stock- 


lic relations wide field 
covered by its activities is clear evidence of the very 
valuable objectives that public relations can fulfil. 


The Image Merchants brings one to the inevit- 
able conclusion that public relations does involve 
the manipulation of public opinion. Whether this 
manipulation is in the interest of the public or of 
a small section of vested interests is a debatable 
point. Discussing the question of ethics, Ross deals 
with this aspect of the problem but fails to provide 
a satisfactory answer. What emerges is a rather 
unsavoury picture. The problem becomes really 
acute when private interest is in conflict with public 
interest and direct and indirect purchase of 
journalists is attempted, often successfully, for the 
suppression of unfavourable news. 


The case studies analysed, provide useful infor- 
mation about the various techniques adopted by 
leading public relations consultants to solve widely 
varied problems. 


In conclusion, Ross raises the question of 
assessing the results of public relations campaigns. 
his is a moot point with those who pay for the 
Operations. Many attempts are being made, but it 
as to be admitted that the evaluation of results is 
Practically impossible. With product publicity, and 
campaigns with immediate objectives, it may be 
Possible to measure results to some extent. With 


| "gard to the task of building a corporate image, the 


‘\. Objective is a long-term one and most difficult 


i assess except at times of crises. It acts like a life 
nsurance policy. 


Aa irere is no doubt that Public Relations does play 
RA portant role in society by providing a means 
met communication. At the same time there is a 

deal which is harmful, Free information is 
event. Inhibited; half-truths, sifted facts and created 

S take unfair advantage of an unsuspecting 
n conclusion it may be said, however, that 


in : 
a democratic Society it is not possible in the long 


Tn to 


Period Manipulate public opinion for a considerable 


interests the interest of a minority of vested 


India toda 


"Xperts and y needs the services of public relations 


lea of The Image Merchants provides a good 
ahd wi Ae to do and what not to do, what is good 
1s bad in public relations. 
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THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS—An Introduction to — 
The Techniques of Mass Persuasion through the 
Unconscious—By Vance Packard. A Penguin Special, 
1960. 


This is a revealing account—much of it terrify- 
ing in its implications—of how advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies in the United States of America are 
harnessing the advances in psychology and the in- 
sights into the unconscious to the aid of selling. 


Vance Packard is greatly alarmed at the way 
people are being ‘influenced and manipulated’. He 
declares: ‘Large-scale efforts are being made, often 
with impressive success, to channel our unthinking 
habits. our purchasing decisions, and our thought 
processes by the use of insights gleaned from psy- 
chiatry and the social sciences. Typically, these 
efforts take place beneath our level of awareness, so 
that the appeals which move us are often, in a sense, R 
hidden’. 5 BS 

The book provides massive evidence to show on 
what a large scale this is being done. He traces the 
genesis of depth-probing and motivational research, 
the techniques of hidden persuasion, and shows what 
menacing proportions this trend in modern American 
advertising has assumed. The process started and is 
gathering momentum as an answer to the difficulties’ 
the marketeers have been encountering in merchan- a 
dising their goods in a society where production has — 
reached unprecedented heights. where there are 
dozens of competing brands often technically iden- 
tical. i 4 

Where straightforward advertising fails, motiva- 
tional research steps in. Logic and reasoning as a 
means to persuade customers are discarded and sus- 
tained efforts are made to explore the regions of the — 
sub-conscious and ferret out the hidden or unex- 
pressed motives which make people buy, to utilise 
these desires and yearnings to influence their buying. 
Thus, Dr. Dichter, one of the pioneers in depth- 
selling, illustrated this concept by stating : ‘To women, 
don’t sell shoes—sell lovely feet’. Similarly, the 
don’t sell soaps, they sell beauty, they don’t se f 
automobiles, they sell status. Each product is sought 
to be given an image, a distinct personality to wir 
customers and get an edge over its rival. 


Vance Packard describes the research that is 
carried out for depth-probing. But much of it is don 
through ‘disguised’ or indirect tests. The p 
tested is given the impression that he is being tested 
for some other reason. At times, even hypnosis i 
used—one’s sexual urges, hidden fears and an: 
unfulfilled hopes, inarticulated yearnings- br 
grist to the mill of the depth-probers. Packard giv 
case histories of products which . won | 
acceptance through motivational researc 

One of the most disquieting feat 
sordid story is that even children 
and Packard devotes a chapter to w) 


brands of products, ‘just as soldiers are trained to 
advance when they hear the trigger words “forward 


march”? 


Thus, through television or other means, young- 
sters are made loyal enthusiasts of a product before 
they can consume it. They learn to sing beer or 
other commercials before they learn to sing the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner’. Children are groomed not 
only as future consumers, but to lead or ‘club’ their 
parents into the sales-room. The skilled use of pre- 
miums as baits to kiddies is sought to mangle the 
parents’ usual marketing consideration of need, price, 
quality and budget. As Joseph Seldin, writing in the 
Nation, concluded in dismay : ‘Manipulation of child- 
ten’s minds in the fields of religion or politics would 
touch off a parental storm of protest and a rush of 
congressional investigations. But in the world of 
commerce children are fair game and legitimate 
prey’. 

The application of the techniques of mass per- 
Suasion is now passing over from advertising to other 
spheres. They have brought about, for instance, 
changes in the traditional characteristics of Amevican 
political life. Thus Packard recounts the Republican 
Presidential campaign of 1950, which drew upon ‘the 
insights of Pavlov and his conditioned reflexes, 
Freud and his father images, Riesman and his con- 
cept of modern American voters as spectator-con- 
sumer of politics... Again, depth-probing is trying 
to mould ‘team-players’ fox big business. ‘People 
who coalesce into groups, as any general knows, are 
easier to guide, control, cope with and hew.’ 


And herein lies the grave menace of depth-prob- 
ing. The ordinary citizen is influenced and mani- 
pulated to buy what the big manufacturers desire, he 
must live and act and vote in a way the profit-seek- 
ers dictate. The image-makers and the psychologists 
are acquiring, in the service of big business, a power 
‘which can only arouse the deepest misgivings. Vance 
Packard's book is a grim warning to us in India also 
—unplanned economy, unrestricted competition and 
an attempt to transfer to this country the marketing 
“and advertising techniques of the United States can 
‘bode no good. 


k aoa 


Vv. K.? 


aa CAMPAIGN PLANNING By Olaf Ellefsen. Pub- 
lished on behalf of the Institute of Practitioners in 
Advertising. Business Publications, London. 


_ Whe second book in a series being prepared by 


ere is a thoroughness 
style which con- 
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pages. A man who has had some years of 

in advertising jobs, Ellefsen stresses iho, 
pattern that the agency must weave with P Se-knit jni 
marketing organisation. No ivory tower a 


for Ellefsen! And this, perhaps, is th dvertisin 3 
EA ; > “ne major yj to 
of the book, for it is of equal importance Ttue | 
x A e to the a pl: 
and the client, and both might do well t genc : 
a 5 ies | © absorb t me 
suggestions and advice offered. he ae 
For the considerable number who unforty i 
consider advertising merely as thinking up a rae als 
slogan, matching it with an eye-catching lustras a 


and then putting it in the papers or somewh 

4 $ ere 
for those detractors of the value of advertising te A 
author has this to say: ‘a product, when suppor 
by advertising, becomes something more than just a 


lot of ingredients in a pack. It acquires a sort of Wg 
character, or personality of its own, and this evokes r 
a 


certain psychological 
product fails to do it 
will count for nothin 
product which does cic 


will generally get far 


responses in the user. If the 
s job properly, those responses lif 
in the long run. But, given a 
its job properly, the consumer 
more satisfaction out of it 


when advertising has added a personality to it. And Cl 
what we are selling to the consumer is satisfaction, an 
and not just ingredients’. Let disbelievers frame 
this, so that they may daily be reminded of its 
wisdom. ue 
This year, Printer’s Ink featured an extremely x 
interesting series of articles, ‘Planned Obsolescence’. ee 
Ellefsen deals with the subject admirably in ai 
-one page, underlining the significant role advertis- pu 
ing plays in a free and competitive society lo 
which, it is hoped, will counteract the disparagement a 
made by those who have maintained that a lot of ie 
money spent on advertising is money wasied. wW 
As yet, few clients in India take their advertising th 
agencies into confidence fully. (This may, perhaps, T 
be due to the fact that quite often a client shifts t A 
account from one agency to another, and you a p 
want your confidential stuff floating around in i F 
open market; but an advertising agency's conni a x 
must be respected as that of a solicitor or @ doc i 
Therefore, Ellefsen contends that the arrange an 
should be such that the agency becomes, 1 i ‘ent. ss 
integral part of the client’s advertising depar BN lo 
It does not displace that department, but tee to 
fies and extends it by making available | : ecu: us 
time services of many specialists with their vertise® r 
lated experience in many fields. The ara a a 
depth and the agency’s breadth can combin poo 
most effective sort of partnership. pook | pe 
Campaign Planning, as dealt with in jn de 
covers the entire life of a product : from è market ? 
ception when the client gets the urse to ja to te Co 
product, to the time it is advertised a? ae deals by 
consumer. Of necessity, therefore, the ue to the pı 
with many marketing problems. Its VA closely i 
advertising profession is the stress 0n Sant and to 
knit the working must be between the lie 
Or 


agency, how the client can benefit best 
the services of an agency, and how h 


ye the client best by close co-ordination from the 
jal planning stage. 
Perhaps the two chapters which are most down 
fo earth are ‘Fixing the Appropriation’ and ‘The Copy 
Platform’. The latter might probably be read by 
many in the advertising profession who get carried 
way with the sheer exuberance of creativity. The 
former chapter is of value not only to the client, but 
also to the agency, for the advice there assists it to 
submit budget proposals based on sound business 
principles so that at no stage can it be suspected of 
merely desiring tc inflate the client’s budget to 
garner the 15% commission on a larger appropriation. 
To the students, this slim volume will certainly 
be a considerable advantage. For those in the pro- 
fession, if it does not offer an oceanful of new ideas. 
at least it brings back into sharp focus many of the 
important principles one is likely to glide over in a 
life of daily deadlines. 


ser 
jnit 


F. K. R. Mehta 


CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT By E. R. Leavis 
and Denys Thompson, Chatto and Windus, 1950. 


These two literary critics are too well-known to 
need introduction. The present work concerns itself 
with training taste and sensibility by inculcating 
awareness, (a) of the general process of civilisation, 
ranging from the machine, to the corrupting exploit: 
ation of the cheapest emotional responses evoked by 
publicity of all forms, offering satisfaction at the 
lowest level by choice of the most immediate plea- 
sures, got with the least effort; (b) of the immediate 
environment, physical and intellectual—the ways in 
which it tends to affect taste, attitude and life, and 
the quality of living. So the authors suggest an analy- 
sis of advertising in its various aspects, and correlate 
the analysis with history, economics, culture and 
language. They have added exercises, suggested lines 
of field work and provided source material in the 
form of a bibliography, tor the study of the modern 
€nvironment. 


_ Advertisement claims to be both an art, and a 
Science, but is certainly a branch of applied psycho- 
98y, swallowing millions a year. Usually it appeals 
re the fear complex, the fear of social non-conformity. 

€ Pressure of ‘good form’, the snob appeal, etc. The 
Teese of advertising, officially, is to bring ‘know- 
clan. Of desirable merchandise to the consumer’. This 

aim can be easily disproved by a quotation from 

parat S Haldane, ʻa widely advertised vitamin pre- 

defi ton contains, besides vitamins, a substance 
nitely poisonous to children’. 


comp. Vrtising in the modern economy, depends on 
but ¢ ae Mass production,: not to supply a need. 
Private nd or create a need to supply in order to make 
‘Indugj Profit. Hence the advertiser’s philosophy of 
to wa ng people to buy what they do not want and 
ae what they should not buy’. 
only nis Production involves standardisation, not 
Commodities but also of persons, levelling 
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down of persons and their tastes by reading material 
with crude, emotional falsity and insincere vulgar 
sentimentality filled with effective words like 
‘vision’, ‘personality’, ‘urge’, ‘purposeful’, ‘uplift’, ete. 
Advertising champions optimism, linked with the 
idea of progress, because optimism favours free spend- 
ing. The so called progress, based on a rise in the 
standard of living, involves a decline in contentment. 
For in a modern industrial civilisation, labourers, 
generally called either ‘labour’ or ‘hands’, live only 
for their leisure, with the result that they are unable 
to live in their leisure. Their work is meaningless to 
them—merely something they have to do to earn a 
livelihood. In contrast the village folk of old lived for 
the most part in their work and aimed at high 
standards of craftmanship. They were ‘the men’. 
The rural folk had an organic relation to their 
environment, and with one another, while people in 
our times do not constitute such an organic commu- 
nity, kecause ‘the modern citizen no more knows how 
the necessities of life come to him (he is quite out 


FOR’ 


Well produced and profusely illustrated, these guide books 
have all the information, including routes, rates,and accommodation 
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mone) 
« Why cee 


« °° THE-PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


touch, we say, with “primary production”) than he 
: see his own work as a significant part in a human 
- scheme (he is merely earning wages Or making 
We can not, of course, go back to rural 
‘civilisation; nevertheless, the memory of it must be 
“the chief incitement’ towards a new civilisation. In 
the old rural civilisation, people spent their leisure 
in talking, both at work and at rest, and they com- 
" municated the ‘picked experience’ of immemorial 
ages. - 

Their work and their communicative leisure 
allowed them ‘a certain fulfilment of the personality. 
Today, leisure spent in ‘decreation’, in substitute liv- 
ing, tends to increase people’s unfitness by habituat- 
ing them to the refusal to face reality at all. 


Language which preserves the ‘picked’ experi- 
ence of ages is the bearer of a people’s spiritual, moral 
and emotional traditions. It depends for its life, vigour 
and potency on being used in association with those 
" fraditions. The decisive use of words today, in 
“association with profit-taking, advertising, journalism, 
best-sellers, motor-cars and the cinema, debases 
language. The hope and solution lie in literature, the 
 preserver of the finest use of the language, ‘but the 
literary tradition of taste kept alive by the educated. 
Education does not mean the mere art of reading, but 
command of the art of living and it demands ‘energy, 
 disinterestedness, and a firm consciousness of func- 
tion as never before.’ 


~ Thus Culture and Environment diagnoses the 
nodern production-for-profit disease, which thrives 
"on advertisement and the corruption of taste. The 
remedy, then, lies in the abolition of this economic 
/ system. But the authors did not go that far. They 
eve in training taste to resist corruption and to 

ep the continuity of tradition, but the remedy may 
° too weak for the disease. 


Kusum Madeavkar 


MIES OF PROMISE By Cyril Connolly. First 
ed 1938. Revised Penguin Edition, 1961. 


who has himself suffered as the ‘Blighted 
aced all the various ‘enemies of pro- 
nerates, writes with candid frank- 
: ow writers past and present, well 
di. The book is probably the most 


ay Problems of creation—literary 


ot Pre 


se is d vided into three parts; 
‘Style (which, by the 
uch significant 
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And to the ragged infant threaten war- 

There Poppies nodding, mock the hope e ; 
There the blue Bugloss paints the Sth toil, 
Hardy and high, above the slender cee Soil; 
The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf. ’ 
O'er the young shoot the Charlock throw 
And clasping Tares cling around the sick] e, 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts DO blade, 
And a sad splendour wainly shines aroun ; 


He takes the ‘thin harvests’ to be the achi 
ment of young authors, the ‘withered an me 
books, then the militant ‘thistles’ represent ase 
the ‘nodding Poppies’ day-dreams, conversation Aa 
and other narcotics, the ‘blue Bugloss’ is Sait 
important clarion cail of journalism ang e i 
the ‘slimy mallows that of worldly success the 
‘Charlock’ is sex with its obsessions, and the ala 
ing tares’ are the ties of duty and domesticity The: 
‘mingled tints’ are the varieties of talent which 
appear; the ‘Sad splendour’ is that of their vanished 
promise. 


S a sha 


The worst of these enemies of literature, these 
parasites on genius are, according to Connolly, jour- 
nalism and especially advertising which being the 
chief source of income to a writer apart from teach- 
ing, the civil service or the contentedness of the 
family business is at the same time the most perni- 
cious. He remarks, ‘... there is something about copy- 
writing which so resembles the composition of lyric 
poetry as to replace the process. When in order to 
satisfy a corset manufacturer in search of a slogan, 4 
writer has to think of the rousing or the lapidary 
phrase, the assonance of vowels and consonants, the 
condensation of thought, the inflections of delicate 
meanings at his dispoal, he will be in no mood to 
write anything else’. And later, ‘... reviewing poetry 
is the worst profession for a poet, while broadcasting, 
advertising, journalism or lecturing all pluck feathers 
from the blue bird of inspiration and cast them on 
the wind.’ 5 


Referring to the harm which advertising can do to 
the style of a creative author, he decries the ‘arguing 
style’ the ‘you-writing’ with its constant tendency ue 
harangue the reader in second person,—the buttona 
holing approach. He remarks, ‘The Addison mann a 
on the other hand has degenerated into whimsica 
Wwe-writing’. 

“We have the best goods. We like quality. We 
funny that way,” is one sort of advertising. ; g 
realise the inconveniences of inadequate plumi 
Then why not of inadequate underclothing?™, 1$ 
other. 3 
shed 0? 


On account of the book first being pup iene 


the eve of the last war it has suffered undue x 
The new Penguin effort is a ‘must’ for any wiser: 
terested in writing, writers or creators of all e 


_ Hons and especially if he wishes to examine fg owi 


= = if it werent for ... I would be .--- 
_ career, 
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ommunications 


RAY’S poser of ‘Philosophy Today’ 
(Seminar 25) leaves out the basic problems 
of philosophy, viz., 


1. the main purpose or object of study as 
it is defined or developed, 

2. internal logic of development, inner 
consistency, and the tools and 
techniques evolved, 

3. relation with other forms of human 
activities, and 

4. its social relationship. i 


His dilation of the ephemeral experience of 
an Indian philosopher is not surprising either. 
It, alongwith the leaving out of the problems 
basic to the scene, is characteristic of some 

of the intellectuals in India. His cliches 
‘being paid for the second best,’ or for 
explaining what the sages have said-~are 
neither shocking to make us think nor 
amusing, as they have been often repeated: 
What is interesting, however. is: 


(i) the role of philosophy for the last d 
generation in vindicating the past ae 
national self-respect, and his evaluatlo 
of this effort. 

(ii) offhand treatment of science. 

(iii) treatment of his social (or po 
experience as a problem by itse, 

and accruing from it, the conclusion 
he has come to, viz. popularisation 
as the field for the philosopher. 


item (i) Ray isolates one ot ae 
ge d by the European rr t 
acy—without asKine 
egacy—witho oes 


litical) 


genuine understanding of the past, and 
where did it ultimately lead to. 


I do not know much about fields other than the 
history of science. where B. N. Seal’s Positive 
Sciences of the Hindus, and P. C. Ray’s 
History of Hindu Chemistry are found 

neither scholarly nor illuminating. 

These, instead of vindicating national 
self-respect. have brought much discredit 

to Indian scholarship, apart from creating an 
unhealthy tradition of basking in past glory and 
asserting that every possible thing, 
technological or intellectual, was discovered 
or known in ancient India. 


This tradition also created a linguistic and a 
religious schism, by virtue of which 
developments in India were not considered a 
part of the Indian tradition unless they 
belonged to a particular language or a religious 
thought. In the wake of this fashion, the 
evolution of philosophies and the development 
of ideas due to fresh impacts were not only 
not appreciated but were frowned upon 

as impurities. 


Ray is also not quite correct. in assuming the 
vocal and dominant trend as the sole trend. 
The impact of Europe on India also created 
another line of thought, which was based 

on the appreciation of the technological 

basis of European civilisation, and 

advocated rethinking of our past and 

a realistic appraisal of the then prevalent 
conditions and thinking, i.e., the promotion of 
a new philosophy. These advocates were 
dubbed as natury, i.e., followers of nature, 
and have left quite an impact on Indian 
thought (New Orient, Vol. I, No. 6, 

p. 19, 1960). 


n an age of science the off-hand treatment of 
science is surprising, particularly so when 
much of the stagnation of modern philosophy 
is due to its scholastic prejudices against 
Science. Philosophy as it emerged in 
antiquity represented an effort at abstract 
Correlation of human intellectual and other 
€ndeavours of that period. The continuation of 
the mode of ancient abstractions, its 
Conclusions and correlations in modern 

umes could hardly be relevant or fruitful. 

1S is what some of the schools of modern 

Philosophy attempt to do, and hence its 

ae ect and sterility. If Ray finds it : 

a Maent to call science authoritarian and 
S es to ignore it and thus continue the 

A orce of philosophy from science, ; 
of ney do so, but then he need not complain 
such € sterility of the subject and repeat 

k cliches as being paid for the second 
ti or for explaining what the sages have said. 
“8 his own choice. Those who look to the 
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future would agree with Francis Bacon, as 
quoted by Chattopadhya, and would 

reassess and redefine the rcle of philosophy 

in relation to present human endeavour and 
horizons. 


The role Ray assigns to philosophy in mode 
India is that of popularisation, but he $ 
does not talk of any theme which is to Ys 

be popularised; is it to be the sayings of 

the sages, the common cliches of the West | 

or the interpretations of the last generation “te 
regarding our glorious past? The choice Spe 
between good and evil can not be made 
unless one knows what is good or evil, and 

as things are, good and evil in our period 

have also become technological, 


Every generation, which looks to the future 
with hope and confidence, reinterprets the 
past and derives conclusions to help it - 
mould the future. This look back 

is not merely to know what the earlier 
generations thought and did, in a set of 
circumstances, but more to know what is to 
be discarded as chaff and what is to be 
retained as grain. It is this task of 
analysis, with a clear perspective of the 
future, from which Ray shies away 

which leads him into the search for a 
solution in the ephemeral. 


Mysore, September 18, 1961. A. RAHMAN 


Nobody can blame the students and teachers 
of our science institutes and laboratories 
for not being philosophers or theologians. 
It is a world of extreme 

specialisation which we live in, and is 
encyclopaedic wisdom may not be a very “ea 
practicable ideal for anybody. But it is a 

growing temptation among many scientists i 
today—especially the ‘chota’ ones of ss 
the lot—to pontificate on problems about which 
they have not the slightest inkling in the 
name of science and parade their 

fooleries and fatuities in its solemn garb. 

The floundering whimsicalities and glaring 
contradictions contained in the Seminar 
article on ‘Science and Religion’ (October 
issue) provide ample illustration to 

what I allude to. ; 


The distinguished trinity of your con 
has not succeeded in comprehending. — 
the fundamental distinction between 
philosophy and religion! sm 
Otherwise how can they ask this 

‘Can religion be such a Į 
Any pedantry ae hi 


a religion without revelation, 
as Julian Huxley would have it. But these i 
gentlemen from the laboratory should be given 
ġo understand the true nature 
of scientific notions and concepts. Scienc: 
deals with structures (with matrices too!) 
and not with reality as such. Nothing 
is real to science if it is not 
subject to manipulation. Hence it is 
that scientific notions are said to be 
operational, and the realism based on them 
operational realism. The laws of science 
are not normalios but ‘constatif’ 
as they say in French. Is it the contention 
of your learned contributors that such a 
field of knowledge can furnish us with 
norms and motives for the regulation 
of human life? Are we to love our 
brethren because of the exigencies of the 
Newtonian laws of gravitation, now partly 
outmoded by the New Physics? Science is 
conversant with the notions of causality 
and efficience but can science reveal to us any 
finality in the orderings of the universe? 
No, science can not dictate valid norms 
for the conduct of our lives, not because 
the scientist is a weakling, but because 
_ jt is not his field. 


_ Your pedantic troika have very peculiar 
notions about religion, its sociology, 
and about God in particular. 
Their ignorance is understandable but their 
_ pedantry is preposterous. Religion is not 
Specifically concerned with the regulation of 
_ man’s social or economic life. It is 
concerned with man’s relations with the 
Absolute, i.e. God. Social and economic 
circumstances are factors which 
condition the religious behaviour and life of 
human societies, but it does not mean 
that religion has a sociological origin 
and content. It is curious to note these 
xploded fallacies of the Durkheimian 


_being resuscitated by writ 
Ab ner y writers and 


i de la Palise will readily register 

t to the proposition that cultured life 
without bothering about the 

g! Cultured life is also 

out tak a bath or going to the 
AV Cultured life : 
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_ to his last and for the scientist 


Selected speciality. 


being is possible even without cultureg life? 
It is also disconcerting to note that i 
the Supreme Being can dispense with the 
services of scientists and servants— 

if He so wishes! 


Another flimsy postulate put forward. 

by your three wise men is that man will 
become more moral when he becomes more 
cultured. It contains an element of truth 

as regards some aspects of morality. 

But should I remind them of the 

standard and level of morality in the great and 
swarming cities of the world like Paris, 
London; Tokyo or New York? 

What about Sweden or France or the USA? 
Perhaps, these countries may not conform to 
the definition of culture secretly propagated 
by your learned pedogogues! Woe unto 

us who are not their privileged disciples. 


The triality of your eminent pundits 

are not yet at the fag end of their heuristic 
somnambulations! They have too easily 

found out that God is made in the 

image of man! The proliferation of human 
fancies can not be enchained or circumscribed 
by consideration of truth and veracity. 

But it is a fact that our species have 

all through their chequered career 

known, fabricated and worshipped many a god 
made in the image of men. That all these 
gods whether they be emperors or 

kings, Caesars, Napoleons or Stalins, 

have failed deplorably to satisfy 

man’s deepest yearnings is another truism 
replete with historical and metaphysical 
implications. We need not possess the dialectical 
finesse or the metaphysical acuity of : 
Jean Paul Sartre to realise that it is impossible 
for man to become God in the absolute 

sense. And the existence of the 

Supreme Being will not be invalidated 

by the fact that religious factors may have 
contributed their own share in the é 
phenomena of social and economic alienations- 
Man can create or fabricate gods, 

but the due discovery of their feet of clay 
will inevitably lead to final disillusion and 
frustration. Because we human beings 

have been invested with great dignities an y 
values by the Creator it will be sub-human *° 
us to prostrate before a man-made god 

be it science, art or humanity. 

And the gist of human dignity is that man, 
has been created in the image and 

likeness of God. 


It is better for the cobbler to stick 


to limit his observations to the field of his 
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( cement coating, also for 
dlorerele — cement available in numerous 


colours 


Silvicrete 


Contact: 
ACC WHITE CEMENT 


THE 
Bombay MENT MARKETING CO. OF INDIA LTO. 
Kanpur °A elhi * Calcutta» Madras“ Indore * Patna 
EA hmedabad * Secunderabad * Coimbatore * Bangalore 
ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED 
ment Marketing Company of India Limited 
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Where every thread counts... 


The Cawnpore Woollen Mills Branch 
of The British India Corporation 
Limited, one of the largest and best 
equipped woollen mills in India, 
take particular care at every stage 
in the manufacture of their famous 
‘Lal-imli’ and ‘Unicorn’ fabrics. 
Only the finest wools are specified 
as the raw-material and, then too, 
they are tested for quality and uni- 
formity before being accepted for 


production. 


And, as the wool passes through 


spinning and weaving machines 
operated by experienced personnel, 
batch samples are taken at all stages 
for exhaustive laboratory tests. This 
stringent and thorough quality con- 
trol ensures that every yard of the 
finished product is of a uniformly 
high standard. 

No better evidence of the quality of 
Lal-imli fabrics can be given than 
their success in export markets, 
where they are called upon to com- 


pete with the best foreign makes. 


TRADE MARK 


FABRICS 


BRITISH INDIA 
‘CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


CAWNPORE WOOLLEN MILLS BRANCH—KANPUR, U.P. 
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TRACTOR IM—333 


BUILT UNDER 


HORIZONTAL, LOW 
SPEED, FOUR STROKE, | ; 
RRS hg Power Pack 


COLD START, CRUDE 
OIL ENGINES AND 
PUMP SETS 


SQUIRREL CAGE 
INDUCTION MOTORS 


IMANI Engines are SISl Induction Motors are 
manufactured by the Es manufactured by Small 
Kulko: Engineering . F B = Industries Service Insti- [im 
Works Ltd., and are . : tute (A Government of W = 
on the approved list ; Gy SP India undertaking) under & 
_ of the Government s the supervision of foreign 
experts. 


of India. 


ESCORTS LIMITED | 
ROSHANARA ROAD - DELHI-6 
~~ ranches: CALCUTTA - BOMBAY - MADRAS - KANPUR - PATNA ğ 


My choice 


of a truck? 


DODGE 


of course 


Bhaiya, | have been a truck operator long enough 
to know that there can be no two opinions 
about the superiority of Dodge trucks. [or 
instance take Axles. A Dodge vehicle is fitted 
with Timken axles now known as Rockwell-Stand- 
ard which have a world-wide reputation. These 
axles have great load carrying capacity and are 
absolutely dependable-which means a great deal 
to us truck operators. 


There are several other superior features , 
besides. Taken together they lead to only one 
‘conclusion, namely, that the Dodge is a great truck. 
It Is great in hauling power, great in endurance, 
great in earning capacity. You'll make Dodge your 
truck, too, | am sure. 


DIESEL TRUCK 


Manufactured by 


THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LIMITED; 
BOMBAY. 


Contact Your Nearest Dealer 
3 Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Chances are you do not use the right lubricant in the right quantity for 
the right machine. You may be replacing too many costly parts and 
writing it off as a normal maintenance expense. It isn’t really —it is 
the result of faulty lubrication practices. 

Machinery shutdown means loss in production, time and money. 
Correct lubrication is therefore essential to ensure the protection and 
efficient operation of costly machinery. Planned lubrication is vital 


for increased production at lower costs. 
The service is yours for the asking—call in your Caltex Lubrication 
Engineer—arrange for a correct lubrication programme for your plant. 


Let us help you in conserving parts and money. 


Shin > 
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Take the guesswork out of Lubrication... 


PLANNED LUBRICATION—A VITAL FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


CALTEX (INDIA) LIMITSO Bombay ` New Delhi > 
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Company executives can 
obtain a free copy of this 
booklet by writing on their 
official letterhead to their 
nearest Caltex office. 


Flint sae rey 


Calcutca ` Madras 


CAL O.61,P 
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guaranteed all wool & moth 
resistant too! 


COATINGS 


st 
<i 
SP 


The most exciting and dramatic 
materials of the year — Dhariwal- 
And every one guaranteed all wool and 

moth resistant. See for yourself the 

new range of patterns in Dhariwal suitings and 
coatings. They tailor perfectly, and look 

good after years of wear. That’s why Dhariwal 
is the obvious choice of men and women 

who believe in being well-dressed. 
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a ALL-WOOL FABRICS 


i Bee 
NIE VERGEER T O Ni W OOC Le E ROO 


Selling Representatives 
Messrs. R, S. Madho Ram Sons, Nai Sarak, Delhi, Connaught Place 


i B r New Delhi. And at Dehra Dun and Amritsar. Messrs. 
Regal Building, New Delhi. Harbans Lal & Sons, Mirza Ismail Road, Jaipur.Mehra Cloch Stores, Seo-Ka-Bazar, Agra. 
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Fly at short notice —to London New York. 
Visit the Middle East and Europe on your way. By Boeing! 
At over 600 fleeting miles per hour. In the stratosphere! 
In luxury! With charming Cabin Attendants to pamper youl 
Relax in deep-cushioned comfort. Choice of First and Economy Glass. : ace ; 
Bombay ° Middle East - Europe * London * New York 


AIR -ANDIA asione Election, Haridwar 
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in India’s service 


SP Om 
With a heritage of over half a century 
we lay claim to a creditable record of 
service in promoting India’s economic 
development. The watchword is one 


of endeavour in the service of the 


KILLICK INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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h amarey bhai 


It happened some years ago in the fused to go. “Do not take me away”, 
steel melting shops at the Jamshedpur he said. Disregarding his own agony, 
works. A large ladle, carrying 75 tons he feebly nodded towards a half-burnt 
of molten iron, suddenly crashed to ° Muslim colleague, and said: ““Hamarey 
-the ground with a deafening noise bhai ko le jao.” As Keenan recalls, 
from an overhead crane. The spatter- “The Hindu who was in pain and 
ing sparks and red-hot metal seriously | danger of death remembered, not that s 
injured a number of brick-layers the Mohammedan was of a different Š 
working at what seemed to bea safe faith, but that he was his brother.” 
distance. The air was rent with the 
frenzied shouts of the men and the This feeling of comradeship, born 
hissing of steam. of the common bond of labour, is the 
i spirit that characterises Jamshedpur, 
i The first ambulance could remove where industry is not merely a source 
only five of the injured to the hospital. of livelihood but a way of life. 
General Manager Keenan could take 
poly three more in his car. He chose TeS ; 
e three who had a better chance o 
survival than the rest. One of these ` JAMSHEDPUR 
men, a Hindu worker, however, re- _. THE STEEL CITY 


in 
\e Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited 
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The publications lying on this official’s table at the Dunlop 
factory at Sahaganj are marked “PRIVATE & CONFIDEN- 
TIAL”. Published by Dunlop, U.K., they represent a medium for 
the continuous exchange of technological ideas that goes on between 
| Dunlop factories the world over. 
Brought together on their pages are reports of important ee 
lopments at various Dunlop factories. What has Kobe done to re- 
duce tyre abrasion? How is Hanau strengthening tyre casings 
Or an idea from Sahaganj to reduce cord friction in tyres. : 
Every item of information is given careful attention at Sahaganj, 
every suggestion is considered worth studying, for it is not kno 
which will spark off a train of new ideas, start a new chain of dev 
lopments that will result in a better Dunlop product. 
There are also frequent training and refresher courses Ann 
by Dunlop companies in other parts of the world, where participat ; 
Sahaganj technicians come across fresh ideas which they can P Me. e 
use in their own factory. It is this constant international exchang' 


i Í ; “ on- 
of ideas which makes the Dunlop organisation truly a Cor 
wealth of Industry”, 


c- 


arranged 


25 years of progress : 1936-19 a 
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VOICE OF THE WORLD 
(SELECT OPINIONS) 


THE INDIAN REVIEW 


(Founded by G. A. NATESAN) A 
1900 Bad on. 


C. Rajagopalachari :—‘*...a dependable. monthly Sanda Standard :— “There are sev 
cyclopaedia of public affairs with the backing of of enduring interest.” 

sixty years of experience through a penod of 
change and struggle in social, political and industrial 
progress.” 


- Educational Review :—“There is no peric 
India which-approaches it for the mone 


ae: . Sanjvartman, Bombay :-— ‘Undoub 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru :—‘“...it is an achievement e Ai kind mul Re cultured Indian 


for any periodical to carry on its work and give 
‘its message for this long span of years.” ea 


Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya:“‘—To-day the Review 


stands as a great national institution, happy that 


: Indian Textile Journal Sar isi 
it served and served well the country and the ‘Review subject for all readers.” ; 
people.” 


Times of India :—Contains sev 
Ashok Mehta :—‘‘Any one ‘ils had anything to sp: Ne 
{ 


without it.” 


Tribune -—“A storehouse of Bec 
ive reading.” - 


which improve the monthly consid 
do with the national movement could. not -forget Bombai Chronicle inet glen 
the services rendered by the Indian Review.” 
: _ full of good things. 
Jai Prakash Narain :—‘Hope that in the pursuit C Game “O of 
of the cause of socialism he would have the full kj dave pete isa ne 
` Co-operation and assistance of friends like-Mr. ne ae > 
Manian Natesan, editor of the Indian Raren The Mail "Hast come to occupy 
The Hnidu :—‘‘...offers an impressive budget of 5 place in the front fale 
` articles of topical and general interest.” literature.” 
Free India :—‘“Packed with - thought-provoking Hitavada — ‘A ie int 


-articles by distinguished writers.’ | journal is itself 


Kerala :—“The journal has retained its original |. Indian public: life 


aim of being an excellent Review of Reviews.” 

The Illustrated Weekly of India :-—"The list of 
the earlier date contributors is a list of the giants 
of the old days.” 

Hindusthan Standard ee readers will 
get many things from this Review” =~ = = 


e 
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lich seeks | ect, through free discussion, non-political specialist, too, has voiced his views, In this 

hade S ee aaa Each month, has been possible to engen a real need of -today, AR 
‘problem ‘is debated by writers belonging to different the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking peg 
Opinions expressed have ranged from congress _ arrive at a certain degree of cohesion _ and » clarity 
4 from sarvodaya to communist to swatantra. The facing the problems of economics, of politics, of- culty 
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a symposium on the 
new forces conditioning one 
of our major art forms 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A survey which raises pertinent 

questions 

HISTORICAL CONCEPT 

Swami Prajnanananda, a research scholar 

in the history of music, Ramakrishna 

Vedanta Math, Calcutta 

PRESERVATION OF A TRADITION 

T. L. Venkatarama Aiyar, former Judge of the 
Supreme Court, Chairman of the Law Commission, 
a student Sanskrit and music ee 
SITUATION TODAY i 
Narayana Menon, musician and critic, 
Deputy-Director-General, All-India Radio 
FILM MUSIC ; i 
Vanraj Bhatia, composer, pupil of Nadia naa? 
Boulanger, Reader in Comparative Musicology, = 
Delhi University ‘ ay 
` TEACHING : i 
Robindra Lal Roy, Dean of the Faculty of Music 

and Fine Arts, Delhi University, formerly 

Professor of Hindustani Music at Visva-Bharati 

FUTURE OF WESTERN MUSIC ; 

Yehudi Menuhin, the world-famous violinist who a 
has taken a great interest in Indian music 3 
NOTE ON PATRONAGE f 

Kusum Madgavkar, a journalist who tries to focus 

attention on the problems facing musicians 
BOOKS z 

Reviewed by Geeta Mayor, A. K. Banerjee, 
Vanraj Bhatia, Sharda Mukerjee, Primula 
Pandit, C. D. G. and Subrata Banerjee 
FURTHER READING 

A selected and relevant bibliography 
prepared by Ranjit Gupta 
COVER 
Designed by Abhijit Barua 


The problem 


IN the field of music, we in India are the in- 
heritors of an ancient and noble tradition. This 
tradition is some three thousand years old and 
is unique in many respects. Age by itself is not 
a criterion of greatness. The glory that was is 
not as important as the glory that is. We have 
always a tendency to fall back upon the past 
to cover the ingloriousness of the present. But 
in music we need not have an inferiority com- 
plex. We have probably the longest and most 
consistent growth that any art form could have 
achieved. And our tradition is in a perfectly 
healthy state. 


Indian music is perhaps the only major 
system outside the European system of tonality 
which has kept its values intact and which has 
refused to be tamed or corrupted by spurious 
new challenges. There are one or two other 
re systems which are trying to hold their heads 

high but are fighting a losing battle—the 

x Gagaku and the aristocratic music of J apan for 
instance, and the Gamlin of Java and Bali. But 
=o looking at Persia or the Arab-speaking countries 

or Turkey, or even China with its ancient cul- 
ture and sophistication, we can see the inroads 
that have been made on robust and honest 
_ Systems by alien and currently fashionable 


an extraordinary phenomenon. 
in the last 150 years—both 


ithstood the de- 
torian vulgari- 
the South was 
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Their successors did the great master. 
the North the situation was perh 
cheerful, but by no means disgracefu 
ful. This is one of the major mira 
contemporary scene in India, 
miraculousness of which has n 
realised. 


S credit, In 
aPS not so 
lor shame. 
cles Of the 
a miracle the 
ot been fully 


After having inherited and kept intact this 
great tradition, we are now facing a crisis. What 
is the nature of this crisis? 


Music, like the other arts, is the expression 
of the consciousness of a people. As long as we 
were a feudal, medieval people—however 
sophisticated, however subtle, however search- 
ing—a melodic system was adequate for the ex- 
pression of that consciousness. A melodic sys- 
tem like two-dimensional painting, is sufficient 
for the expression of a somewhat static state of 
consciousness. Static, not stagnant, Indian 
music has developed and changed out of all re- 
cognition in the last thousand years. But these 
were changes within well-defined limits. 


Now the fabric of that social organisation is 
crumbling. Its values are changing. Traditional 
attitudes are going. From a static, somewhat 
feudal set-up we are emerging into a dynamic 
democratic society with all the pangs of a re- 
birth. The world’s artistic expression is no 
more divided into water-tight compartments. 
The dams are broken; spaces have been con- 
quered. There is no seclusion any more. The 
Ivory Tower has fallen. The expression of these 
new hopes, these new fevers, this new restless- 
ness cannot be in terms of sheltered. aristo- 
cratic, leisurely techniques and idioms. Con- 
templation is giving place to action; introspec 
tion to extroversion; intuition to reon 
emotion to intellect. We are beginning to loo 
outwards instead of merely inward. 


This new state of being and this new a 
sciousness would require new idioms of de 
sion, new aproaches to the art, new atti = a 
Here there is room for both concord and ais 
(Harmony implies both.) Here there 1S 
for symmetry as well as assymetry. 


e of 

In the creation and in the perfor maae 

even our traditional music one can at work. 
sense the beginnings of the new forces 


: : eisurelY, 
Take our most serious Music. Tia fie nopi- 


all-night-long sessions in the salons 0% ie past: 
lity and the rich are already things © luxury © 
The nobility can no longer afford the “the 
the paid musician for its entertainer is new 
musician’s new patron is the public E is 3 
place is the concert platform. The P put its 
more exacting patron in some respec h self- 
patronage is not at the expense of tro 
respect of the musician. The new P@ 


n has 
: d pis 
not the time for all night sessions- ee 


ion, Haridwar 


tastes are catholic. That means more variety 
in the programmes, something for everybody. 
The time-theory is slowly fading out. The pub- 
Jic cannot summon musicians at any time of 
the night or day to perform the raga appro- 
priate to the time and season. The time-theory 
in any case is only a convention. It has no 
inherent musical sanction. 


In the South, where the disappearance of 
court musicians started earlier (and where the 
musician in any case was never treated like a 
servant) and where the public patronage of 
music started many years ago, the performance 
of music is already along lines which are logi- 
cal and which have artistic validity. Instead of 
a musician devoting three or four hours to one 
or two or three ragas all treated alike, a con- 
cert will open with, say, a varna. A varna is 
a study, an exercise on a raga, and is an admir- 
able opening piece both musically and techni- 
cally. Then follow a number of pieces, all 
chosen carefully for the variety of their ragas 
and talas (not to mention the stylistic aspects of 
composers) each appropriately introduced with 
short alaps and often ending with Swara-pras- 
tharas, up to the main raga of the performance 
which is treated in the Ragam-Tanam-Pallavi 
form. This is the centre-piece of the concert, 
after which the concert relaxes and one gets 
the lighter pieces. Thus every concert has a 
beginning, a middle and an end. The climax is 
arrived at by a logical process of building up 
after which the tension is relaxed. This is the 
formula of concerts the world over—a Prelude 
or an Overture to start with, then something 
else, leading up to the main. work, a major 
Sonata or Symphony as the case may be, and 
finally, something in a more relaxed key. 


The new shape of concerts is giving musi- 
cians totally new perspectives. The alap is re- 
lated to the piece which follows. A major piece 
to ke treated fully will have a fuller alap; a 
Short piece treated briskly will have a short 
alap just sketched. There is a new economy in 
Such alaps, a new approach to development. 

Tecision, economy of statement, brevity be- 
come important—values Indian musicians were 
on the whole casual about. 


_ There is another vital point. The platform 
imposes a barrier between the musician and the 
audience. No longer is the intimacy of the 
Salon possible. In a room one talks intimately, 
TAN as one does in civilised conversation. On 
€ platform one lectures. Conversation is in- 
ormal. Lectures are formal. Ladies and 
Sentlemen, I have the honour to...and so on. 
Si a platform implies a big audience and a big 
Ea N: Our voices and instruments are subtle 
gentle and soft. So the ubiquitous micro- 
one is on the scene, debasing quality and 


Co 9 ee N 
arsening our sensibility. Until we have ac- 


&, 
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oustically treated halls and civilised audiences 
to sit in them, the microphone will dominate 
the scene. Let us hope it will not make us com- 
pletely oblivious of the real and true sound of 
our instruments and voices in the meanwhile. 


With large concert halls and large audi- 
ences, the dynamics of our instruments will 
begin to change gradually. When western 
music came out of the chamber to the concert 
hall, the viols were replaced by the violins; the 
harpsichord and the clavichord by the piano- 
forte; the natural wind instruments by the 
keyed instruments. Orchestras became larger, 
voices louder, choruses enormous. Our shy in- 
struments will have to cast off their shyness 
and acquire clear bold tones, and science’ will 
have to take a hand in their manufacture. 


Concerted music is on the scene. The new 
needs of our time—the cinema, the-new dance, 
the rapidly growing theatre—call for incidental 
music. Concerted music will mean the begin- 
ning of harmony. If four instruments play to- 
gether, they will search and reach out for tech- 
niques beyond mere unison playing. Concerted 
playing, in its train, will demand proper scien- 
tific notation, the standardisation of instru- 
ments, pitches, registers. It will set in motion 
a whole train of things. 


There will, of course, be misalliances as well 
as marriages, honest experiments as well as 
cheap imitations, genuine search as well as 
commercial vulgarisations. There will be con- 
flicts of ideas as well as synthesis, a widening 
of horizons as well as a dilution of ideas. We 
are in for a period of restlessness and unloveli- 
ness during which the old and the puritans will 
moan the loss of traditional values, and the 
young and enterprising will cry out for new 
worlds to explore and conquer. We are in for 
an exciting, fascinating era of change and re- 
valuation. It can be frustrating and enervat- 
ing at times. But it is the sure sign of re-birth, 
‘tthe darkness before revelation, the transition 
from the past to the present and the future. 


It is important to bear in mind this total — 
picture before we get nostalgic about the past 
and long for a revival of values which are an 
anachronism today, before we pooh-pooh film 
music, before we decry new attempts at orches- 
tration, new methods of teaching. ee 


At the same time we should be on our guard — 
against spurious importations and vulga 
tions which pass for ‘orchestration’ ani ] 
mony’ and modern music. Any new d velo 
ment of significance should be part of an 
growth. Modern Indian music s 
flowering of a great melodic 
climate of the twentieth ce 
pression of a modern progress: 
values. Beg E 
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Historical concept 


SWAMI 


PRAJNANANANDA 


MUSIC which evolved on Indian 
soil and was cultured all through 
the ages in diverse ways and 
forms among the Indian people 
and nurtured in a religious and 
spiritual atmosphere is called 
‘Indian music’. Its past can be 
traced to the aboriginal or primi- 
tive tribes, where it assumed 
crude and simple forms, though it 
is commonly hkelieved that it ori- 
ginated from Nature. It has, there- 
fore, a systematic and chronologi- 
cal history, as it passed through 
different stages of evolution in 
order to take shape as a complete 
system of science and as an art. 
In the beginning of civilisation, 
music evolved with only one or two 
notes, and used to be performed to 


ic the accompaniment of dances and 


iple and crude musical instru- 
as wooden drums and 
amboo, wood or bone. 
5 lexander, it can 


have two-note songs with a descent 
from the higher to the lower tone. 


imiti adic 

The most primitive and ea 
tribes not only of India, a 
of all the countries of the y. 
used to sing simple songs m ee 
of Nature or some superna E 
power or departed spirit ce, 
used to keep rhythm and sae 
by the clapping of hands ae ae 
movement of the dite ae af 
of their body, and the no ne 
their heads. Gradually ha at 
loped certain definite cone 
song, together with drar Ae 
dancing. Some music ai ee 
ments and dancing ieun re 
been unearthed from menjo-d200 
historic mounds of Mo en ped 
and Harappa; these un a 
prove that music W 3 
even in prehistoric days. 


In the Vedic perio 
music took a m 
and was mostly € 


side of the sacred sac 


had a religiou 


n as the samagana, which 


ow: 
Ae sung with the help of four, 


fve, six or seven Vedic notes, 
: prathama, dvitiya, tri- 
tiya, chaturtha, mandra, atsvarya, 


known as 


and krusta. Specially the singers 


of the Kauthuma recension 
(shakha) used seven notes in their 
samagana. The notes of Vedic 


music were in a descending order 
(avarohana-krama), whereas those 
of the gandharva and formalised 
deshi types, which evolved in the 
beginning of the classical period, 
were in an ascending order 
(arohana-krama). 


Vedic Music 

Vedie music possessed definite 
pitches, low, high and circumflex. 
and these pitches were generally 
known as accent or register tones, 
udatta, anudatta and svarita. Some 
subsidiary notes or tones like 
jatya, abhinihita, praslista, etc., 
were also used in songs, so as to 
make the compact of the melody 
sweet and synthetic. There was 
harmony between speech and 
tune, and Vedic meters such as 
gayatri, usnika, etc., were used to 
make the rhythm of the songs 
balanced or measured. The timing 
of the songs used to be observed 
by the fingers of the hands or by 
Moving different parts of the body. 
The tones of the samagana used 
to form a complete scale, having 
two sets of trachords, high and 
low. Different musical instruments 
of percussion and string such as 


~ the dundubhi, karkari, picchola, 


Sauni, vana with a hundred 
Sttings (tantri made of grass), 
audumvari, etc, were played to 
Support the songs. 


an course of time, Vedic music, 
pene, gradually came to be 
placed by the more developed 
orm of the gandharva or marga 


Style of music, towards the begin- 


“Ting of the classical period, i.e., in 


ae B.C. A definite form of 
ing Y or Yaga then evolved, hav- 
aa Certain characteristics and 
fou Pers, the evidence of which is 

Nd in the Great Epics of the 


mayana, Mahabharata and Hari- 


(400 B.C. to 200 B.C). In 
amayana of Valmiki, it has 
Mentioned that the wander- 
pards Lava and Kusa used to 


Vamsaq 
are 


“en 
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sing songs (Ramacharita-gana) in 
the pure type of jatiragas like 
sadji, arsabhi, gandhari, madh- 
yama, panchami, dhaivati and 
naisadi which have been fully 
defined and described in Bharata’s 
Natyasastra of the second century 
A.D. It is said that those young 
wandering minstrels were well- 
versed in the art and science of 
gandharva music (gandharva- 
tattvajnau). 


During the same period (600-500 
B.C.), a developed form of music 
was current in other ancient civi- 
lised countries such as Mesopota- 
mia, Greece, Egypt, Assyria, 
Chaldia, and the music of ancient 
Greece especially, became well- 
developed like that of India at the 


hands of Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans. It is said that 
Pythagoras visited India and 


returned to Greece with the cultu- 
ral, religious and philosophical 
ideas of India. Some scholars are 
of the opinion that Indian music 
was greatly influenced by the 
music of Greece in the classical 
period. But this remains a dis- 
putable point, because it is a 
historical fact that there were 
cultural and commercial links and 
contacts between India and other 
civilised countries both by land 
and sea, and so it will not be wise 
to think that India alone was 
influenced by ancient Greece and 
other countries in the field of 
music, while others were not. 


Christian Era 


In the beginning of the Christ- 
jan era, we find some new ragas 
and gitis, included in the category 
of formalised regional or deshi 
type of music, flourishing by the 
side of gandharva music, the 
nucleus of which is found in 
Bharata’s Natyasastra, and fully 


delineated in Matanga’s Brihad- 


deshi of the fifth-seventh centur- 
jes A.D. The gramaragas had 
their origin in. the jatis or jati- 
ragas, having their bases in the 


` two gramas, sadja and madhyama. — 
The gandhara-grama fell out of 
practice at that time. Later. differ- 
ent kinds of mixed (anga). ragas 


also evolved from the gramara 
The mixture of Aryan a d 
Aryan tunes commenced from 


third-fifth centuries to the twelvth- 
thirteenth centuries AD, and 
this admixture is evident in the 
works Brihaddeshi, Sangita-sama- 
yasara and Sangita-Ratnakara. The 
Turkish, Scythian and Persian 
melodies were also adopted in the 
stock of Indian classical music, ~ 
making them suitable to the taste 
and temperament of the changing 
society. This fusion took place 
mainly during the periods, fifth- 
seventh and eleventh-thirteenth 
centuries A.D. The ragas were 


characterised by ten essen- 
tials such as sonant, conso- 
nant, assonant, etc, and there 


was a perfect consonance (svara- =a 
samvada) between the notes, first — 
and fourth and first and fifth, as 
was in vogue in ancient Greek 
music. : 


Microtonal Units 


From the statement of Narada, =< 
in the Naradishiksa of the first- 
century A.D., we come to know 
that the microtonal units (shruti) 
were in use in both the gandharva 
and formalised deshi types of — 
music. The microtonal units are — 
the minute but perceptible tones. 
Bharata has analysed the Seven ~ 
jaukika tones, sadja, etc, into 
twenty-two minute tones (shrutis) 
on the basis of the genus-species 
or jati-vyakti (cause-effect) theory. — 
‘Narada’s five microtones, dipta, — 
karuna, etc., were the causal ones, 
whereas the twenty-two micro- 
tones as devised or explained by” 
Bharata were the karya-shrutis. 


The period covering the 
seventh centuries to the thirte 
century A.D. can be conside: 
the period of renaissance in 
domain of Indian music, 
at this period many old 
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he living embodiments of the 
e spirit, and they made them 
harged with emotional senti- 
ment and feeling (rasa and bhava), 
‘composed the dhyana-formulas 
and drew their colourful pictures 
~ (xagamala), which were known as 
visualized music. Well has it been 
= said by Professor O. C. Gangoly 
in this connection that each raga 
‘or melody was then dedicated to 
its own theme, its ethos, its pre- 
~ siding genus, its devatas. And it 
was by the prayer of the adept 
musician, the singer, or the inter- 
preter, who had to immerse and 
- identify himself in the theme, that 
the devatas, the spirit of the raga, 
_ Was made visible (murtimanta) 
_in the symphonic form, the nada- 
maya rupa, and thus he used to 
see the image of the raga in his 
ecstatic vision. 


Musical Phrases 


ifierent kinds of musical 
phrases (sthaya) and compositions 
‘(prabandha) were in use even at 
ne beginning of the Christian 
“era, and they have been described 
Bharata’s Natyasastra in con- 

m with classical dramatic 
rmances. Matanga, Parsha- 
Shrangadeva have also 

ated them in a systematic 
cientific way in their respec- 
Shrangadeva says 

us kinds of sthaya, kaku, 

ka, prabandha, etc, were 

ved to systematise the gitig 

{ lifferent kinds of ragas. 


Raja Man in the fifteenth century 
A.D. Under the benign patronage of 
Emperor Akbar, the development 
and culture of classical music and 
specially of the dhruvapada type 
of prabandha gitis attained an 
eminent position. Baiju Baora, 
Nayaka Gopal, Swami Krishna- 
dasa, Swami Haridasa, Mian 
'Tansen and other savants of 
different ages were responsible for 
the promotion of the culture of 
classical music. The name of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur 
should also be mentioned in this 
connection. Emperors Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan were great pat- 
rons of classical music. 


The kheyal type of prabandha 
was introduced partly during the 
Shirqi rule at Jaunpur in the early 
fifteenth century and fully in the 
eighteenth century, when Sadarang 
Niyamat Khan created and intro- 
duced a majestic type of vilamvat 
kheyal in imitation of the dhruva- 
pada, in the court of Emperor 
Muhammed Shah of Delhi. The 
tappa, thumri, gazal and such type 
of classical songs evolved later 
through a gradual process. The 
culture of classical ‘music at the 
Delhi court came to an end during 
the reign of Shah Alam II, the son 
and successor of Alamgir II in the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury A.D. Most of the stalwart 
musicians left Delhi then and 
settled in different parts of India, 
and the result was that the culture 


`of classical music spread far and 


wide and came to be appreciated 
ty people all over the country, 
irrespective of caste, creed and 
colour. 


Centres of Music © 


Consequently, many a musical 
genius appeared at that time from 
Agra, Gwalior, Panjab, Kanpur, 


_ Jaunpur, Mathura, Banaras, Luc- 


know, to Bengal. Noted Muslim 
Ustads also settled in Bengal, and 
bengal created a glorious history 
wn in the field of classical, 

engal and folk music. 

Indi too, attained a high 

th K of classical 


cal music seems very 


Venkatamakhi, and com š 

Purandaradasa, Vadiraja ane like 
cially by Tyagaraja, Muthusv a 
Dikshitar, Syama Sastri Aa 
Tirunal and others. Though fae 
came a great change in the ae 
and techniques of ragas and zitis 
in the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the culture of exalted 
music was not suspended, rather 
it flowed through a new channel 
taking a novel direction. i 


Position 'Today 


Today, the culture of classical, 
classice-follk and pure folk musie 
is greatly patronised by the Gov- 
ernment of India through the All 
India Radio. But the modern trend 
of Hindustani classical music is 
much indebted io Pandit Vishnu- 
narayan Bhatkhande and others. 
The names of Sir S. M. Tagore, 
Kshetra Mohan Goswami and 
others should be mentioned in this 
connection, for the wide preval- 
ence of classical music in Bengal. 
Pandit Bhatkhande collected tra- 
ditional songs and classified all the 
ragas into ten thatas. Though the 
thata system was already introduc- 
ed before by Madhava-Vidyaranya, 
Pandit Ahobala, Srinivasa, Punda- 
rika, Vitthala, Bhavabhatta, Sri- 
kantha, Somanath, Lochana-kavi, 
Govinda Dikshit, Venkatamakhi, 
Tulaja and others, yet the system 
of Pandit Bhatkhande has been 
much appreciated for its easy 
grasping or approach of the thata 
and raga problems of classical 
music, and it has, therefore, been 
accepted as an all-India system 10 
the North Indian school of music. 


Many music institutions have 
grown up for the culture and Pro” 
motion of music all over India, an 
many research centres have ee 
been started for the study of re 
in its true perspective. Thus ta 
concept of Indian music 15 no 
being realised in a better E 
wider way. Students, teachers ari 
lovers of music are now cauta 
of their musical knowledge, ee 
theoretical and practical. Ag hee 
has now become an essential pi ; 
of education like that prey a ae 
in the Hindu and Buddhist Pers 
and so the future of Indian ©° 
pright @ 


prosperous. 


Preservation of a tradi tion 


VENKATARAMA AILYAR z 


{í 
THIS is an age of great changes. subject-matter of 
The time-spirit is moving akout cussion. 
restlessly challenging notions 
which had been accepted without 
question all through the ages, and 
seeking to substitute new con- 
cepts in their place. While its 
influence is striking, and almost 
spectacular in the social, economic — 
and political spheres, even in the 
domain of art and literature, it 
is considerable and TOPES 
Speaking with special refer 
music, the opinion has ofte: 
expressed that o sic 
ceased to grow, and hi 
_ stale and ma res t 


‘something unrelated to it and 
standing outside it. An art can no 
more exist In a vacuum than a 
castle in the air. We must there- 
fore examine the fundamental 
features of the system of Indian 
music, with a view to seeing 
whether consistent with its genius, 
it would be practicable to intro- 
duce western music into it. 


Indian Music 


To clear the ground, it should 
be mentioned that when I speak 
of Indian music I have in mind 
both the Hindustani and the Kar- 
natic systems. For though they 
differ inter se, and possess each an 
Individuality of their own, both 
of them stem from the same source, 
and are governed by the same 
Jaws of music, so much so, that 
i their differences can truly be 
_ characterised as dialectical. For the 
purpose of the present discussion, 
therefore, they can be regarded as 
one. 


Of all the systems of music now 
in vogue ours can rightly claim 
to be the most ancient, and, what 
is more, it has through the ages 
preserved a tradition which for 
- its continuity and richness is with- 
out parallel. Orthodox opinion has 
it that the Creator evolved our 
music from the Sama veda. The 
true significance of this claim lies 
in this that in the Sama gana we 
“get all the seven notes which are 
now known as sa re ga ma pa dha 
hi, and that it is the Sama gana 
_ that forms the foundation on 
hich cur art music has deve- 
_ loped. The Natyasastra of Bharata 
is the earliest treatise extant 
_ which throws light on the evolu- 


- is clear from the 
tra, that the science of 
ad already made rapid ad- 


have ever since held in our musi- 
cal system. 


Now what is a raga? It is a 
sound-picture having distinctive 
features which can be perceived 
by a trained ear, and may be 
termed a musical persona. Just 
as human beings are distinguished 
by the differences in their physical 
features, so are ragas distinguished 
by the differences in their sound- 
groupings or sancharas. We learn 
to associate certain saneharas as 
characteristic of a particular raga, 
so much so that the very mention 
of the name of the raga brings to 
our mind those sancharas, and 
conversely those sancharas when 
rendered remind us of the raga. 


When once the concept of raga 
as an abstract entity having cer- 
tain defined sound features was 
realised, it is easy to see how the 
delineation of those features, or 
raga-alap as it is called, came to 
be regarded as the culmination of 
all musical art. The greatness of 
an artist was measured by his abi- 
lity to reproduce the features of a 
raga in all their fidelity and rich- 
ness. At that stage, music trans- 
cends all words and is a mere akara 
or pure sound. It is this that is 
known as nadopasana, that is 
worship of sound as divine. Con- 
sistently with the notion of raga, 
songs have, according to our tra- 
dition, a value to us only as ex- 
pressing the features of a raga. The 
selection of the raga of the song 
might be dictated by the sense of 
the piece but the melody of the 
song must conform strictly to the 
accepted raga form, and the excel- 
lence of a song depends on the 
extent to which it faithfully re- 


_ produces that form. 


-Time-Pattern 


_ Tala is another concept which 
is characteristic of Indian music. 
It is a time-pattern, consisting of 
certain specified angas or rhythmic 
phrases known as Laghu, Druta 
and Anudrata, set in a particular 
order, the entire group forming 
one avarta or round of the tala. 
By Variation of the component 
angas, several varieties of tala 
have been evolved, In Karnatic 


© ‘music, the number of talas nor. 


ly in use is thirty-five, though 
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by the use of other ang 


Pl : a" eas Calleg 
uta and Kakapada it will be 
hundred and eight. Every eae 


must be set to a particular 
must synchronise with one 
avartas thereof. The arti 
cellence of a song will be 
ed by the concordance of the 
melody of the song with the 
rhythm of the tala. 


or More 
Stic ex- 
Measur- 


The concept of raga and tala 
had, as already stated, become 
well rooted in our music by the 
time of Bharata. Since then there 
has been a long and unbroken 
succession of writers on musical 
theory, who have developed the 
two concepts aforesaid to their 
present form. Ragas came to be 
regarded as of the essence of our 
music. More and more ragas came 
into vogue, some of them having 
been evolved out of folk songs in 
different regions. 

Division of Melodies 


With the increase in the number 
of ragas, the question of their 
classification assumed importance. 
The major melodies were divided 
into ragas and raginis and others 
into Bhritya and Duti ragas. The 
ragas were six in number, and the 
raginis were severally attached to 
them. The idea of musical person- 
ality was so strongly developed 
that the ragas and raginis were 
described in terms of their form 
and complexion, their dress and 
vahana, and pictures were drawn 
representing them as traditionally 
conceived. 


In Karnatic music a different 
approach was made in the matter 
of the classification of ragas, at 
least from the days of Vidyaranya, 
in the 14th century. Ragas were 
divided into melas, that is melo- 
dies which took all the seven notes 
and janyas, that is melodies Wie 
omitted one or two notes, and Woe 
technically known as Shadava a 
Oudava ragas. The janya-rant 
were conceived of as issuing IX 
of one or the other of the a 
ragas, the scheme adopted ae 
first to mention the mela-ras®, oS 
then to enumerate the Ja? 
ragas associated with it. To 

But this classification was at 
earlier stages more empiric 


ing 
scientific; there was overlappi 


pst Oty 


Ms AS Ama ees 


pal, poe ale Re ee 


_ the 
com. ve major talas. Then we 


Sitas are si 
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ragas and omission of 
of ee sein and the connection 
£ n the janya and mela-ragas 
times unreal and fanci- 
came Venkatamakhi in 
century, and it is his 
{£ 72 melas which forms 
of the present day classi- 
He grouped the melas in 
terms of swaras, and assigned the 
janya-ragas under the several 
melas, according to the notes which 
they took. Thus the entire scheme 
rests on a scientific basis. Professor 
Bhatkhande, the distinguished 
Maharashtrian musician, studied 
the system ot Venkatamakhi in 
the beginning of this century. He 
was so impressed by it that he 
adapted it to Hindustani music, 
and enunciated the theory of 
18 thats, which now governs. 


som! 
petwee 
was some 
ful. Then 
the 17th 
scheme © 
the basis 
fication. 


The Practice 
So much for the theory of Indian 


. music. Turning next to the prac- 


tice of it, it will be instructive to 
examine the course of training 
which is traditionally imparted to 
a student of music. Speaking with 
special reference to ° Karnatic 
music, he is firstly taught swaravali 
and janta-varisai. There are exer- 
cises in the seven notes in what is 
known as the Maya Malava Goula 
scale, and set to Adi-tala, which is 
the most widely used of the talas. 
The object of these exercises is to 


inculcate a knowledge of swara. 


The Swaras are pronounced, at the 
beginning, as ‘sa re ga ma pa dha 
ni’, and later in akara, omitting 
the syllables. Then come the 
Alankaras, which are intended to 


give the stude 
of talas, nt a good knowledge 


a Karnatic music, the talas are 
SSified as seven, in relation to 
ae and each tala is sub- 
coe into five categories in ac- 
Laghu ss auth the quantity of 
al 35 afl us we get the tradition- 
Wien as. The Alankaras usual- 

ght are seven, one in each of 


Om, A 
‘divides: gitas. These are again 
llegar Sanchari gitas and 


as The Sanchari 
Som, - Simple songs in praise of 
ed fing and are to be render- 
; me In terms of swaras, and 


then in terms of sahitya or the 
words. 


The swaras are intended to 
bring out the form of the raga, its 
arohana avarohana and character- 
istic sancharas. The lLakshana 
gitas are more elaborate, and in 
addition to the features to he 
found in the Sanchari gitas, they 
also expound the lakshana of the 
raga, such as the mela to which it 
belongs, the notes which it takes, 
and so forth. In Karnatiec music, 
Purandaradas is the most noted 
composer of Sanchari gitas and 
Venkatamakhi of Lakshana gitas. 


Then there are varnas. These 
are songs in praise of a deity or a 
great personage. Their main pur- 
pose is to enable the musician to 
acquire a command of raga and 
tala. The pieces, therefore, con- 
sist of elaborate raga-sancharas 
and intricate tala phrases. The 
sahitya is of the least importance 
in varnas, and often the melody of 
the pieces consists of mere akara 
or sound-pictures without any 
words. 


Lastly, there are the kirtanas, 


and they are, in the main, the 
compositions of the classical 
trinity, Tyagaraja, Muthuswami 


Dikshitar and Syama Sastri. These 
kirtanas are held sacred by the 
musicians and by all votaries of 
classical music not merely because 
they are in praise of God but also. 
because, as expositions of raga and 
tala, they are unrivalled for their 
richness and beauty. Thus the 
entire course of training is design- 
ed to promote voice-culture and 
knowledge of swaras, of ragas and 
of talas. 


Concerts 


The music concerts in South 
India are in conformity with this 
tradition. They consist of three 
parts: first, kirtanas or songs; then 
raga-alap, including tana and 
pallavi; and last, light and mis- 
cellaneous pieces. Occasionally, 
the concert. begins with a vama, 
but that is more for the purpose 

“of enabling the musician to get 
into form. The kirtanas are, for 


the most part, the compositions of | 
the classical trinity, and they are  & 
expected to represent different — Sp 


raga groups, and to present differ- 
ent talas, in different tempo. Then 
comes what may be regarded as 
tHe major item in the concert, 
raga-alapana, tana and pallavi, 
after which a short programme of 
light songs, and miscellaneous 
pieces, such as pada, javli, and so 
forth, and with that the concert- 
will conclude. 


Referring briefly to a concert of 
Hindustani music, the most strik- 
ing feature of it is that the raga- 
alap occupies a predominant posi- 
tion therein. When the artist 
decides to give an alapa of a par- 
ticular raga, he takes a passage, 
which may be said to correspond 
to the pallavi in-Karnatic music, 
and weaves around it the raga — 
fabric with great elaboration. The 
alap is in vilambakala followed by 


~madhyama kala tans and the ex- 


position commences from the ~ 
mandra sthayi and moves in regu- ~ 
lated stages to the thara sthayi. 
Naturally the number of items in 
a concert is less than in a Karna- 
tic music recital, but every one of 
them is full and exhaustive. From ~ 
this survey, it will be seen that in 
our music system, whether Hindus- 
tani or Karnatic, raga and tala 
form the dominant features, and 
that has been our tradition for 
over two thousand years. 


Western Music 


We may now examine the broad 
features of western music with a 
view to seeing whether it could be 
assimilated in our system of music. 
The system of music which was 
prevalent in ancient times among 
the nations which inhabited the 
Mediterranean regions was simil 
in many respects to that in vog 
in India. Ancient Hebrew J 

. which is still preserved in litur: 
is melodic and not harmonic, < 
has melodic patterns correspondin 
to our ragas. $: x 


a 
le cae 


There is reason to believe th 
ancient Greek music was sim 
in its nature. The mu: 
Arabs was also” IC 
harmonic, and it | 


R a. 

in the music of that coun- 

“even today. Thus it is clear 

at estern music was, at its 

ption, based on melody in the 
manner as Indian music. 


The change began with the in- 


duction of polyphony in church 
ausic in the Middle Ages. The 


"merely that several persons parti- 


cipated in a congregational music, 
but, several voices with different 
pitches took part in it. Each of 

_ the participants had his or her 
‘own part appropriate to his or her 
voice, and. to avoid dissonance 
* when they all sang at the same 
time, the principles of harmony 
were evolved. A further develop- 
ment took place in the 18th cen- 
tury when the theory of equal 
emperament was adopted. Under 
his scheme, the intervals between 

e notes are mechanically fixed 

h the result that all the inter- 
diate vibrations, called micro- 

es or shrutis disappeared. 
> 


Fu damental Differences 


‘the Western and Indian 
ns of music. The former is 


foice pitches; and the 
the rendering of music, 
‘Yaga-alap or songs, by a 
dividual, on the basis of 
> ame shruti or pitch. 
ic, at any given 


cause it has no concept of raga as 
a distinct entity. But raga is of 
the essence of our music and 
songs have a value only as faith- 
ful reflections of ragas. In western 
music, songs have become mecha- 
nised as the result of equal tem 
perarnent whereas microtones may 
be said to be the spice of our 
music, giving a distinct flavour and 
beauty to the ragas. 


Irreconcilable 


In view of these differences it 
would appear to be a hopeless at 
tempt’ to incorporate western 
music in ours. The fundamentals 
on which the two systems have 
evolved are so radically different 
and even irreconcilable, that it is 
not possible for the one to assimi- 
late the other without losing its 
individuality. Indian music wil] 
cease to be Indian if the princi. 
ples on which western music has 
developed are sought to be grafted 
on to it. 


But it is sometimes said that 
orchestration is a feature of west- 
ern music, that it has been adopted 
with success in Indian music, and 
that, therefore, it must be pos- 
sible to assimilate the harmony 
of western. music with the melody 
of our system based on ragas. But 
this is a misconception. The so 
called orchestration in our music 
is nothing more than the combina- 
tion of a number of voices or/and 
instruments, all rendering the 
Same song and covering the same 
ground. It does not involve 
Strains starting from different 
points in the octave being blend- 
ed together at a single point. 
Indeed, such blending would be 
considered a distraction and would 
be foreign to the genius of our 
Music. What goes by the name 
of orchestra in our music is mere- 

; community singing, or Brinda- 

as it has come to be called, 
consists in the same song 
d by a number of 


oe z q 
nd has 


ever. Therefore, our 
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in the rendering of bhajans- 
in classical music, it is an od 
tial feature of dance, p 

has to be backgr 

while the dancer js 

executing movements (0) 

and in doing abhinaya 

and from the days S Bn 
least, it is known that a number a 
voices and instruments were utilis 
ed for this purpose. Brinda-gana 
therefore does not furnish an 
argument in favour of the adop- 
tion of western music. 


The conclusion then follows that 
our musie cannot assimilate west- 
ern music, and must develop on 
its own lines of ragas. The com- 
plaint that it is becoming stale 
may not be without some force. 
But this is also true of western 
music, of which it has been 
observed that the possibilities of 
harmony have been fully exploit- 
ed and overworked and that stag- 
nation has set in. Even so, the 
West has not attempted to adopt 
melody as the basis of its music 
but has been experimenting on a 
combination of dissonant notes 
or vivadi swaras. 


Tradition 


The position of our music is not 
so desperate. We have in Hindus- 
tani and Karnatic music, two sys- 
tems having the same parentage, 
and constituted on the same melo- 
dic principles. They have some 
ragas in common, though known 
by different names, and many dis- 
tinct melodies, peculiar to each. 
It should be easy for each system 
to draw on the other for new 
ragas, and assimilate them. Such 
a process went on in the past, an 
it can now be attempted = 
larger scale, with advantage 
both. 


So then, let us be true to Oui 
tradition, which has bee 
through millenniums and ha ve- 
its credit a record of ace 
ments, impressive and profou 
In trying to add to it, let us 
introduce elements, which wi 
destructive. to it. It show’ ien 
remembered that tradition, H for 


ys -will be 
once it is lost, wil endea 


5 should be to preserve tra 


ituation today 


NARAYANA MENON 


IN the field of artistic creation, it den in creative activity 
is difficult to be detached and dom of expression. 
objective about the present. This Both these point: 

is particularly so with music in tenable at a time s 
the appreciation of which the sub- They are both true and 
jective element is preponderant. But our tradition 
Even the most hard-boiled critics, big challenge. — 

even the most erudite scholars set-up with 

find it difficult to rid themselves 

of likes and dislikes, ingrained physics 

ideas of good and bad, sentimental major riv 

attachments, the heroes and hero- nts, of 

worship of childhood days. In 

India, the situation today in the 

field of music is a depressing one 

or an exciting one depending on 

the way one looks at it. We are 

the inheritors of a great tradition. 

There are those who would | 


adequate to meet their responsi- 
bilities and which was in keeping 
with the spirit of the times. Even 
our architects, our painters, our 
sculptors have realised that the 

_ expression of the consciousness of 
the twentieth century needs tech- 
niques and styles and form which 
are in keeping with our present- 
day needs. The theatre is coming 
to life. The cinema for all its com- 
mercialism belongs to the twenti- 
eth century. 


State of Music 
és But music? What is happening? 
i There is of course a renewed 
awareness of our ancient tradi- 
tions and our heritage. This in 
itself is important. One has to be 
conscious of one’s past before one 
can be conscious of one’s present, 
let alone one’s future. As Eliot 
said, the pastness of the present 
is very important. Tradition im- 
plies organic growth, not a mere 
revival of the past, nor a mere 
reverence for past achievement. 
The importance of the new revival 
-of interest in the classical tradi- 
tion should thus be seen as a 
necessary corrective and prepara- 
tion for both present and future 
creative activity and not an end 
= jn itself, This is where the pandits 
= arc a little blind. They merely 
harp back on the glory that was 
India, as if to recapture that glory 
is the only thing that is relevant 
and important today. The present 
is decried, the past extolled. But 
is the position today really so 
bad? Let us examine the musical 
scene today. $ 
T do think there is more good 
classical music heard today and 
rmed publicly than perhaps 
t any other time in our history. 
aere are better and larger 
Listening is more in- 
gent, and more critical. There 
eat deal of creative activity 
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ae Mohan Moitra, Raghu, Sivaraman, 


Vaidyanatha Iyer, 
Alladiya Khan. There is nothing 


comparable today. It is the same 
refrain the world over. “You should 


have heard Paderewski, old boy. 
There was a real pianist for you.’ 


Well, I am not suggesting for a 
moment that there have not been 
great and fabulous personalities 
in the past, the memory of whose 
achievement and greatness per- 
sistently haunts us. Some of them 
were unique, irreplaceable. That 
is the way with creative genius. 
Faiyaz Khan, Veena Dhanam, 
Rajaratnam Pillai—when are we 
going to have the like of them? It 
is difficult to say. My quarrel is 
with those who romanticise the 
past and in their nostalgic longing 
for some lost quality shut their 
ears to the enduring qualities of 
the present, refuse to accept the 
fact that the world is changing 
and keep on comparing things and 
factors and conditions which are 
in fact not comparable. Today’s 
values and criteria are not yester- 
day’s. We should not merely strive 
to make today’s musicians as good 
as yesterday’s. This is a revival- 
ist’s attitude. According to this, 
yesterday’s originality, inventive- 
mess, innovations are all right. 
Today’s are all wrong and should 
not be allowed. This is what we 
are up against. 


heard Maha 


New Generation 


Fortunately there is a new 
generation of musicians growing 
up—musicians who have had a 
fairly liberal education, who are 
of an independent turn of mind, 
who have a scientific approach to 
techniques of performance. who 
understand the psychology of 
listeners. Among these are musi- 
cians like Ravi Shankar, Ali 
Akbar, Vilayat Khan, Radhika 
Mohan Moitra, Gyan Prakash 
Ghosh, Mushtaq Ali Khan in the 
North and musicians like K. S, 
Narayanaswami, S. Balachander, 
Doraiswami Iyengar, T. N 


_ Krishnan, Palghat Raghu, Umayal- 


puram Sivaraman, T. Viswanathan, 
M. D. Ramanathan in the South. 
There are more, but I have just 
picked a few at random. 


me of these like Radhika 
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Viswanathan, Ramanathan 
university graduates. Most of th 
have travelled widely both Su 
India and abroad, learning m 
giving at every opportunity. s 
have left their mark at mies 
national music conferences a 
Europe and America opening ine 
ears of the West to the hidden al 
unsuspected beauties of our musi- 
cal systems. This is a new type of 
musician, better equipped music- 
ally and intellectually than his 
fore-fathers; musicians who are 
proud of their profession; respect- 
ed in society; economically well. 
off; capable of discussing musical 
and professional problems; ridding 
music of pointless conventions and 
superstitions; who are full-fledged 
citizens of the world unlike their 
fore-fathers who were treated with 
scant respect and who for all their 
technical wizardry were uneducat- 
ed and often could not sign their 
own name. 


are 


New Awareness 


This new generation is not un- 
aware of, nor disrespectful to the 
classical tradition. But their 
awareness is a new awareness. 
They look forward, not backward. 
They are not afraid of changing, 
of experimenting. They are aware 
of the new tempo of living. They 
are conscious of the changes tak- 
ing place all round them. This in 
itself is a forward step. 


Even this new type of musician, 
this new attitude, is subconscio 
ly resented by the pandits. 
musician has no right to be m- 
dependent-minded, no right 
contradict those in places i 
‘authority’, no right to be we 4 
dressed or to sport a car oF ee, 
up for his rights. He should pn 
where he belongs. Of course ha n 
die hard. But I am glad the T 
professional musician f 
knows his rights. I am & 
that he is having a better i 
This is important because 2 aes 
can be healthy if its practit ne 
are not. The economic yar most 
of the musician is one o Realty 
important factors in the 
development of music. 


This does not mean ms 
the musician should ha 


of 


that 
Y vote 
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That he should have, of 
But it means that he should 


money- 


course. i 
have the advantages of economic 


well-being, viz., the chances of 
leading a fuller life. All this non- 
sense about genius thriving only 
on poverty and unrequited love is 
the romantic creation of well-to-do 
writers and patrons who have not 
known what it is to go without a 
meal in their life. Economic well- 
being also means self-respect for 
the musician. Self-respect in its 
turn means respect for your 
fellow-being. It means the end 
of medieval princely patronage 
which in spite of its two square 
meals a day also meant a lot of 
petty humiliations. 


This is a big change, a change 

\ for the better, and a preparation 
for bigger and more significant 
changes to follow in its traim—and 
it has come about in just over a 
decade. It is not unconnected with 
the attainment of political free- 
dom because it is the beginning 

of the expression of a new con- 

sciousness both in the musician 
and in his art. 


Last Fifteen Years 


If we pause to think, and think 
carefully, it is astonishing what 
has happened in, say, fifteen years. 
Princely patronage disappeared 
Overnight with independence. 
Music has taken a big leap from 
the chamber to the concert plat- 
form. Time-honoured conventions 
like the time-theory of music are 

disintegrating, have in fact 
m: totally disappeared in some areas 
ya! like South India. The leisurely 
; _ techniques of all night sessions, 
a and ragas spread thinly over 
i hours, are being replaced by a 

SY discipline, more precision, 

eE aom of statement. Music 
>E Wee all these years had been 

1 nrospective, inward-looking, a 

ae of inner recreation, is being 
€ssed to all kinds of occasions 


Our new dance needs 
With a new dynamics. The 
coe marching tunes. The 

peys need songs for com- 

“Y singing. Eyen the five 


j A 

; ; ra par ations. It is becoming a 

: The cy to all types of activities. 
- Cinema inci 

: “Tait wants incidental 


' Music 
army 
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year plans are crying out for songs 
and dances to publicise them. All 
these mean externalising, experi- 
menting, and, as is inevitable with 
young men in a hurry, sometimes 
with crude and jarring results. 


Take the cinema for instance. 
In some twenty-five years it has 
created a new genre of music in 
India. This is a place where East 
and West do meet, not the best of 
the East, nor the best of the West. 
A great deal of film music is un- 
ashamedly commercial and senti- 
mental, but it does represent a 
search towards something new. 
Every now and then this search 
produces the right answer—as, for 
instance, in the music of Pather 
Panchali or Kabuliwala. But, per- 
haps, the real achievement of the 
films is the creation of a disciplin- 
ed musician who can play as part 
of an accompanying ensemble. 
This kind of ‘orchestral’ music is 
new to the Indian musical scene. 


In this All India Radio has done 
some important and significant 
spade work. A.I.R’s. Vadya Vrinda 
is a disciplined and well-balanced 
ensemble of well-trained musi- 
cians equally at home in northern 
and southern styles. It is perhaps 
the only ensemble of Indian music 
of any size which can render 
classical Indian music orchestrally 
without losing its real character 
and the subtleties of its nuances. 
The Vadya Vrinda is still in an 
experimental stage. We cannot 
create an orchestral tradition in 


ten years. But it is perhaps the 
first serious effort to create an 
‘instrumental group which is 


neither embarrassing nor shocking 
to musical ears, and it is bringing 
to Indian musie concepts and 
sensibilities hitherto not known 
nor fully explored. And as I said, 
it is less than ten years old. 


Broadcasting 


Broadcasting, in this as in other 
musical matters, has been the 
biggest single instrument of musi- 
eal education in our country. For 
the first time it is taking the best 


of our music to millions of homes 


where the sound of great mu 
had never before been heare 


good music on the air without — 
fear or favour and without th 
restraining hand of box office — 
returns. It has raised standards of 
appreciation, raised the technical — 
knowledge of listeners, the catho- 
licity of their tastes. It has experi- — 
mented with new forms, helped 
revive forms falling into desue- 
tude. This is an immense oppor- 
tunity, an immense responsibility 
and an immense challenge—and, 
when all is said and done, it has 
been met with some degree of 
enterprise and success. 


Along with broadcasting should 
be mentioned the commercial 
recording of music which is also — 
a significant new activity on the — 
musical scene. The long-playing 
record has changed the phase of 
disc recording. Its impact is still 
slight in India, but it is being felt 
more and more every day. Its ` 
importance in the fields of teach- 
ing and education cannot be over- — 
estimated. 


Teaching 


The whole system of teaching is 
undergoing a revolution. No 
longer is the old Gurukula system ~ 
possible in 1961. Teaching insti- 
tutions are springing up all over 
the country which attempt to give ~ 
young musicians a wider outlook oa 
on life and some learning in the ~ 
Humanities. Many universities, © 
notably Madras, Banares, Baroda, - 
Patna, Annamalai, Santiniketan, 
Kerala, Delhi have fullfledged 
faculties of music where you can 
get a degree in music, a post- 
graduate degree afterwards — 
you like, and even a docto 
Then there are institutions 
the Swati Tirunal Academ; 
Music in Trivandrum, the 


musicians of cul 
outlook. S 


x 
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eed: K. Rungachari, 
ur Subramaniam, all products 
he Annamalai College of Music. 


ious and accurate scholarship 

the increase. The younger 

jans are trying to sift history 
legend; theory from formal- 
Texts are being studied and 
edited. Texts have to be under~ 
‘stood in the context in which they 
“were written and the application 
- of the knowledge so gained should 


an has a tendency to go by the 
tter of the text. This is danger- 
ous and misleading. Musical prac- 
hice, musical intervals, even musi- 
al aesthetics are not static things 
which can be perpetuated for ever. 
“hey change with current practice 
and are evolved in the course of 
to day singing and playing. 


_ The best work in this line, as 
far as I know, is being done at the 
[usic Academy, Madras. The 
eademy has an Experts’ Com- 
which consists of both 


ling practising musicians and - 


During the annual con- 
he lakshanas of various 
e authenticity of names, 


interpretation of 
re all thoroughly 


which spread the 


E 


in the development of any art 


form. 


Western technology is making 
the musician aware of the physics 
of music. Research on the con- 
struction, specifications, frequency 
range, etc., of musical instruments 
has started. This will improve the 
quality of instruments beyond 
recognition. Acoustic treatment of 
halls is being undertaken all over 
the country. Ten years ago, New 
Delhi did not have a single acous- 
tically treated concert hall. Now 
there are about half a dozen, and 
more are being built. Easier and 
speedier travel has made the phy- 
sical presence of musicians possi- 
ble in distant parts of the-country. 


The work of collecting and 
codifying our immense heritage of 
folk music is well- on the way. 
Here too All India Radio has done, 
and is doing, pioneer work. A 
close study of folk music is just 
the thing needed to revitalise our 
traditional music. Even the films 
have become conscious of the 
melodic wealth that lies untapped 
in our folk music and dances. 


Government Contribution 


Then there is the contribution 
of the Government. The Sangeet 
Natak Akademi was set up in 
1953. The scope of such an organi- 
sation would seem unlimited in the 
new musical renascence. It is an 
autonomous body whose main acti- 
vities have been to survey the 
musical scene and assist in re- 
search. It Was also organised (or 
assisted to organise) festivals of 
music including folk music, semi- 
nars, dance festivals; it has given 
financial assistance to institutions. 
: knowledge of 
Music and to individual deserving 

usicians. It has also undertaken 


_ the preparation of a comprehen- 


archive of gramophone 


accords end tapes. 


ne exchange 


_Just as in Europe the grow 


types of concerted 


musicians are heard outsj 
every year. These exchan 
our ears to new and y 
idioms and systems and 
new realms of sound. 
abiding and significant 
such contacts are the subtle tran: 
formations they bring to a 
musical thinking. They constitute 
fertilizing forces on which Bee 
the oldest and most established 
traditions thrive and flourish. 


The Future 


What I would like to see isa 
flowering of our great melodic 
tradition on lines similar to what 
happened in Spain and Hungary 
about the turn of the century, ` 
Manuel de Falla gave the tradi- 
tional music of Spain full orches- 
tral utterance.’ Bartok placed 
Hungarian and Rumanian folk 
music in the perspective of west- 
ern harmony. In koth cases this 
was achieved without violating the 
character, the strength and the 
individuality of the native tradi- 
tion. Manual de Falla and Bartok 
infused a new life and a contem- 
porary idiom into traditional con- 
cepts. They also brought the music 
of Spain and Hungary from 
sheltered backwaters into the 
mainstream of musical creative 
activity. 


de India 
Bes open 
nfamiliay 
altogether 
The most 
results of 


I do not share the view of a lot 
of musicians who fear that all this 
is the beginning of the end of our 
traditional music. Not for a 
moment. There are two points 
here. One is that the most un 
orthodox experiments and revolu- 
tionary innovations in music have 
often turned into accepted prat 
tice in the course of a generation 
The other is that new develop” 
ments do not necessarily mean the 


destruction of old styles and ee 


the Symphony Orchestra has not 


killed the writing © 
music and the singing 01 ui 
panied folk songs so here 12 
there is no reason why our 
tional solo music i 
flourish side by side. we 
music — 

be pointers to the shone 
nings to come. This is not aoe 
yimming with the tide: 


on of necessity. 


iim Music 


VANRAJ BHATIA 


MORE persistently noticeable 
| than the proverbial Indian flies or 
! even poverty is Indian film music. 

: Neither the village nor the seclu- 
id sion of the urkan rich quarter 
e provide any escape—that is, if one 
í wants to escape. ; 3 

Indeed, it is a fashion now-a- 
: days to decry the vulgarity of 


classical musician 
rather listen to Bina 
course, he is fully s 
his own recordings) 
the other of his gr 


of folk-songs have at last discover- 
ed how extensively and increasing- 
ly is the folk-art of India being 
influenced by the film. The great 
surge of this musical tidal-wave 
has penetrated all spheres, sparing 
no corner of the country. Truly, 
film music has become more im- 
portant than the films themseives, 
multiplying and influential as they 
are. 


Is this deplorable or commend- 
able? Certainly worth investigat- 
ing, if one wants to know what 
e. makes the large mass of the Indian 
aa common man tick—musicaliy. 


Pertinent Questions 


Where does film music come 
from; how Indian or non-Indian is 
it; what are its artistic merits— 
if at all; how does it compare with 
Similar music in other countries 
and where is it going to lead to? 
These are pertinent and some- 
what disquieting questions if fac- 
ed honestly. 


Criticism of the Indian film 
comes from the basic misconcep- 
tion of its nature and function. It 
is Judged on a comparison with its 

~ western counter-part which is 
= largely concerned with a plot, is 
dramatic, realistic and at least 
tries to be convincing even when 
it is an extravaganza. The Indian 
variety is fundamentally different. 
Conviction is the least of its pur- 
‘poses (one will leave aside in this 
discussion the realistic and essen- 
tially western-conceived films of 
Satyajit Ray and the Bengal 
Group). The mainstay of the 
Indian film is its music. A bad 
_ film with good music can always 
hope to survive while an extremely 
od film with bad music will not 
a day’s run. This is import- 
So also the certain number of 
ongs which a film must have no 
natt what its subject. 


Indian film is the indigenous 
t of the opera or more 


lovers and his courtiers stand 
around while all action stops and 
the king sings philosophies to slow 
music. The absurdity of the Lady 
of the Camelias finding a voice 
to pit against a full orchestra 
while in the last gasps of gallop- 
ing consumption has never worried 
a single music critic. The dying 
operatic hero usually sings in the 
same way as the Indian film hero 
who, having been mortally wound- 
ed and painfully dragged himself 
a mile on his stomach, suddenly 
bursts into song. The logic here is 
of no import. 


The greatest and most ‘dramatic’ 
moments in any musical drama 
are precisely the ones where _all 
action stops, the lights dim, a spot 
is cast on the character (like the 
Countess in Figaro who has just 
discovered the infidelity of her 
husband)—and the music is left to 
describe every shade of emotional 
reverberations that swamp the 
character. The musical condensa- 
tion of the dramatic action is what 
really matters. The same tradition 
is carried into the sing-spiel (song- 
speech), the pantomime, the musi- 
cal and our films. The question 
of the degree of sophistication or 
artistic merit is altogether another 
matter: my main concern here is 
the motivation, which is the same. 
That Magic Flute is infinitely 
above the West-Side Story which 
is certainly more sophisticated 
than Mughal-e-Azam is not our 
concern at the moment. 


Development 


Just as the pantomime develop- 
ed from the early miracle and 
morality play (remaining truly 
English); just as the German 
opera developed from the sing- 
spiel and -the Italian opera 
from the Pulcinella, the American 
musical being a combination of all 
with a large doze of Negro forms 
thrown in, so has. the Indian film 


developed out of the Sanskrit play 


through Bhayai, Ram-Leela and 


_ the later-day vernacular stage. lt 


is as peculiarly native as these 
western forms are. I am convinced 


that the various Shlokas found in 


: Sanskrit plays were sung at the 


r 
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time which explains t 


heir zi 
length as well as their a Short 


t Parti 

poignant beauty lending ion 

song. The function of music et 
n 


Ram-Leela is known to all 
the vernacular plays which ; 
ed at the beginning of this centur 
only to die gracefully with ae 
popularity of the film, had all the 
good and bad qualities of the films 
and the preoccupation with music 
was the same. 


While 
flower. 


Before films were made the 
street boys sang songs from Muri 
Deshakh, Ekuj Pyala and Sati 
Draupadi as they now do from 
Ujala and Barsaat-ki-Raat. The 
function of the songas well asthe 
number and types of songs featur- 
ed was exactly the same. So was 
the enormous length, comic relief, 
melodrama and the inclusion of 
everything from murder to earth- 
quakes. The early film makers 
were so conscious of this direct 
heritage that they literally stuck 
to the stage forms. Phalke’s films 
open with Sutradhara and the 
songs follow the pattern of the 
Marathi stage. Even as late as 
Prabhat’s Maya Machindra (of the 
mid thirties) the tradition is 
observed strictly. In those days 
the actors sang their own songs 
so it was necessary to employ 
famous singers from the stage as 
well as from the classical plat- 
form, which has had a lot to do 
with the collapse of theatre m 
India as well as the increasing 
concern of the classical musician 
with the film. 


There is no Indian dramatic 
form which is devoid of musi¢ 
(not incidental music but song). 
This is a salient factor of difer- 
ence with the West where the 
dramatic and the musico-dramatic 
forms have been kept separate. 
The concept of the stage as fe 
England or France is only n 
coming to India through ime 
tion and depends very lene a 
amateur efforts of the UI ce 
intelligentsia. The profess? Z 
stage and the ‘film have rem?! 


untouched. 


Origins the 
It is interesting +0 ee, fim 
history of the development 
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music from its early origins. Tak- 
over as it did from the stage 


ing : € 
one soon discovered that the semi- 
classical form of music used-- 


| replete with alaps, taans, etc-— 
was dramatically most unsuitable 
and many times above the needs 
of the average public which want- 
ed tunes. The days of Gauhar, 
Bibbo, Wahiden Bai, Bal Gan- 
dharva and many others are long 
past, glorious though ephemeral 
as they were The film music of 
the thirties was floundering in the 

| decadence of the last glow of 

| classicism. 


Bengal’s Role 


The new hope came from Bengal 

—the first revolution in the con- 
ception of the quality and function 

of music in a film. The originating 
force was also different; in this 
case Bengali folk music and the 
music of Rabindranath Tagore. 

The Hindi films coming from 

4 Calcutta through the famous and 
now extinct New Theatres galva- 
nized the film industry and espe- 
cially film music. Famous and 
revolutionary classics such as 
Chandi Das, Vidyapati, President 
and a long stream of excellent 
masterpieces highlight the period 
of the forties. The voices of Saigal, 
Uma Shashi, Kanan Bala, K. C. 
Dey, Punkaj Mallik and musicians 
like Barua and Boral captured the 
imagination of the entire Indian 
film public. Unfortunately, from 
this period also dates the curious 
Tndian predilection for the shriller 
voice: Lata Mangeshkar is the 
logical extreme of Juthika Roy 
while: Mukesh of Saigal. The 
Bombay Talkies with Ashok 
Kumar, Devika Rani and a good 
collection of Bengali-influenced 
musicians took the cue from the 
New Theatres and a new trend 


a Was set, only to die out in its own 
3 turn. 


A 
j The death of this (by now) 
€ntimental, Bengali, Rabindra 
angeet style came with the 


Sudden and robust calls of the 
Ri in a film from Lahore 
S TN eee) which shock- 
vulg e nation by its appealing 
' e, A new conception was 
SEN Rhythm, which had hitherto 
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been dormant shot up in glaring 
prominence while melody which 
had been so far ‘following set 
semi-classic formulae suddenly 
welded itself into catching, almost 
folk-like, and haunting shapes. 
Savan ke Nazare was sung 
throughout the country and the 
film composers scrambled madly 
to catch up. 


But before this new style could ~ 
establish itself came the partition 
and soon after, the sudden aban- 
doning of all decorum of the days 
of Meri Jan. A novel turn was 
given to the Bhangra-inspired 
music: a whole-scale importation 
from the West. The more vulgar 
the ‘find’ the better. The famous 
champion of this western ‘oom- 
paism’ was Naushad and later O. 
P. Nayyar (who has still not got 
over his first shock of the dis- 


covery of the West). Naushad 
adopted the West without ever 
fully understanding it. The con- 


-stant use of large orchestras with 
a big brass section was also a 
glaring defect as no one really. 
knew what to do with it since 
none of the instruments were 
melodic and the music required 
had to be melodic. The defect is 
still noticeable in the atrocious 
music which tries to pass for 
‘background’ and cannot possibly 
be remedied until orchestration is 
learnt systematically. 


The Transplanting 


This transplanting from the 
West gained momentum, refining 
slightly in the process, championed 
this time by the Shankar- 
Jaikishen team. Pilfering from 
all quarters (a legitimate musical 
device even practiced by Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart) was free, 
so a host of cheap imitators (too 
numerous to name) took to the 
game as the best way of making 
quick money. By this time the 
position of the musician had 
changed considerably since his 
humble beginnings in the film. 
Seeing that the success of the 
venture depended entirely on his 
efforts, he was not slow in 
demanding a higher and higher 
price, 
the producers had finally found 
their equals. With better money 


eas $ 
pon ‘ee 


for the composer and the pe 
former (now united in a water- 
tight union) the quality of the 
music—at least the slickness and — 
the glitter of it—improyed. 


Since the arrival of ‘Shankar- 
Jaikishen’, the almost fizzled-out 
Naushad turned another somer- 
sault, taking music back “to its — 
classical origins in Mughal-e-Azam. 
The dazed musicians are quickly 
revising their knowledge of the — 
ragas and seeking ways to make 
their semi-classical. songs seem 
modern enough for the public. 
How long this will last, no one 
can tell. ‘ 


Non-Indian? 


Those who accuse Indian film 
music of being non-Indian refuse 
to see that it is as western as 
Shakespeare’s. plays or Purcell's 
music are Italian. The Elizabethans 
thought they were making exact 
copies of Seneca and the Italians, 
while all the time they were being - 
gloriously English. In wanting to 
be western our musicians have 
pilfered western tunes but kept 
the drone, ignored the counter — 
point, modulations, difficult har- gf 
monies, avoided big vocal leaps 
and superimposed Indian rhythms, 
moulding everything to their 
peculiar needs. The Cha-Cha i 
certainly come to India, but it is 
wearing a sari! The transform 
tion is so complete that ‘ 
western original is mangled beyon 
recognition. Copying by itself 
of no consequence. It is what is 
being copied and how, 
counts. 


And in examining the ‘ho 
come to the controversial qu 
of the artistic merits of this mi 
There are those who deny it 
any; they obviously havent hear 
most of it. On the other de 1 
have producers, direc : 
‘admirers’ and the henc 
technical accomplices ot 


t 


3 


end up by 1 
all good mu 


which he eventually got— “HBE 


g from famous writers: 


ucers and very often the 
ed hit-tune misfires while 


ig eye falls on the uncal- 
one (e.g. Chalia). In all 
ses, an honest critical approach 
e merits of the music is 
Blind pre- 


the basis of sound criticism. 


ne would imagine that the 
ess would be the answer. We 
ve many film magazines and 
newspapers review films but 
“mone ever dare to give an honest 
critical judgement. This is not 
rprising when one knows for 
tance, that the film critic of one 
the soundest papers in India is 


have to be kept pleased. 
uch money is at stake and 
Critic hopes (in his honesty) 
o one will take him seriously, 
precisely what happens. 
Mer critic has little voice 
while the art-criticism in 
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ehicanery of the producers there 
is a certain amount of film music 
which is surprisingly good. That 
the quantity of really good music 
is small is not important. Much 
of eighteenth century opera was 
bad, the little which was good has 
survived and one is grateful. So 
also is the case with the American 
vaudeville hits which are as 
ephemeral as our film tunes. The 
quality too, despite the glossy and 
slick orchestration is not very 
much better. In fact, where the 
melody is concerned, the Indian 
film tune certainly stands a better 
chance (except when it is borrow- 
ed). 


The monotony of four-bar 
phrases is absent largely due to 
the classical heritage which un- 
consciously permeates everything; 
so also the refreshing absence of 
figure-sequences which are inter- 
minable in western popular tunes. 
The compositeness, sense of form 
and ability to modulate or even 
suddenly change key are naturally 
absent, but will probably come as 
newer innovations take place. The 
western popular tune has much to 
learn from songs like the Qawali 
in Barsaat-ki-Raat or the Panghat 
tune in Mughal-e-Azam not to 
mention S. D. Burman’s boatman’s 
song in Sujata. 


The orchestra since Phalke’s 
time, when a harmonium, tabla 
and sarangi sufficed has changed 
beyond recognition. Most of the 
usual Indian as well as western 
instruments play together while 
new ones are introduced daily, 
coming sometimes 


from such 
remote places as Burma, China 
and Egypt! But this in itself 


would imply no betterment had 
not the composers in their fifty 
odd years of experience learnt as 
they have, that all instruments 
laying in unison with the main 

not only ruin it but sound 


e against each other. 
"OS ae 


= volatile, 


seeing to the final 
times even when the 
not present!) have develoneg 
sense of counterpoint (that is the 
art of pitting one melody against 
another) and notwithstanding ay 
permeative quality of this counter. 
point, it is surprising how the hit- 
and-miss method has worked. 
There actually are some remark- 
able examples like the Vakhta ne 
Kaha from Kagaz-ke-Phool by 
Burman where the soaring violin 
line is beautifully juxtaposed 
against the melody. Admittedly 
these cases are rare but worth 
waiting for. 


result some- 
composer jg 


Latest Trend 


The latest trend in film music 
has upset all the former values. 
Jaydev’s music to Hum Dono is 
remarkable in freshness and com- 
petence while it sets a new tone 
of artistic care of detail hitherto 
unknown. The public has respond- 
ed automatically and intuitively; 
every tune of the film is a hit. 
Even more remarkable is the new 
trend of going into the remote 
areas of the country in search of 
folk tunes for film use. This 
systematic collection which gov- 
ernment should have done ages 
ago is now taken up purely for 
commercial reasons by the films 
which means that it will be done 
infinitely better. 


The most remarkable aspect of 
film music is its glorious aliveness. 
It is never the same, changing 
constantly, influencing and influ- 
enced constantly. It is indeed in 
marked contrast to the static 
classical music which has remained 
the same since the last fifty years. 
The grand freedom which the film 
composer has despite set forms of 
duet, solo, dance-tunes, drinking 
songs—set conventions as in any 
other form—is denied to his highe? 
counterpart who has been content 
to follow the rut. No one can say 
where film music, which is suca 
mercurial thing, ve 
eventually lead to. It is possib 


a4 that a Mozart will one day ce 
to it and lift it into the realm ® 
art. The only thing that ma 


is that it will never be the § 


Teaching 


ROBINDRA LAL ROY 


MODERN academic education is 
in principle as old as the Guru- 
kula syStem of teacher-disciple 
relationship with its personal tie. 
In ancient Greece, the original 
home of modern academic educa- 
tion, the Gurukula of Socrates- 
Plato-Aristotle co-existed with 
Sophism, the sophists being a class 
of professional teachers whom 
Plato vehemently condemned. In 
the field of music and in more 
recent times Mozart, Bach, Beeth- 
oven were products of Gurukula, 


whose special feature was the 
attachment between teacher and ~ 


pupil through personal admiration, 


devotion and hope which creates 
the lineage of nen talent andi 


genius. 


Even „science is no exce 
asked about his greatest d 


and eugenic marri ge. 
the pees aca: of the f 
and po 
institution, The far all 

ancient world wa: ` 


practice as dre 


Egyptian, 


Ra 
States i 


did not include the working people 
but were concerned only with the 
_ ruling classes. 


The central nucleus of the 

Gurukula in India was the agri- 
culturist (grahastha or vaishya), 
the custodian of wealth. According 
to Manu the vaishya was the social 
creditor and trader unlike his 
western counterpart who was the 
serf (or colon) bound to the soil 
by force and burdened by agricul- 
tural indebtedness and rural de- 
population. The crowded city, 
concentrated industrial labour in 
mining and metallurgical centres, 
trade unions, workmen’s guilds, 
co-existed with academic and uni- 
versity education, monasteries and 
other centralised institutions. 


Buddhist Era 


Similar features characterised 
‘India in the Buddhist era when 
cities, monasteries and universities 
increased in size while plenty of 
land went out of cultivation. 
Centralisation of art labour in 
building huge monuments, rock- 
cut caves and sculpture, forging 
of big iron pillars is still evidenced 
by these ancient monuments. 
There was spectacular progress 
for a time but the dark age of art 
followed with the almost complete 

annihilation of artists and crafts- 

men. Music was the only one of 

' its victims which survived to some 

= extent due to the individualistic 

_ nature of Indian music. Even so, 

the royal courts seem to have 

collected innumerable dancing 

girls from abroad with foreign 

instruments while local music 

went underground. They reappear 

_ again in the Muslim era especially 

_ under Akbar when agriculture 
_ prospered. 


= „This paradox of spectacular 

' progress and a subsequent rapid 
ecline is not difficult to explain. 
agricultural population 


family unit is not likely to select 
hard rock at distant places for the 
mere fun of sculpting. To have 
rock-cut caves and sculpture, some 
kind of forced displacement of 
labour is necessary. Families have 
to break up, exploiting previously 
developed skills, while no new 
skill is in the making. Subjected 
to centralisation the skill is also 
centralised and takes an organised 
shape; monuments of great beauty 
and strength follow but at a tre- 
mendous cost to posterity which 
loses its evenly distributed skill 
in social life and also loses interest 
in such monuments which are left 
to be covered up by the earth to 
be discovered later by effort. 


Another source of decline in all 
the arts and crafts is the merce- 
nary encroachment into various 
professions. The deserted villages 
account for the displacement of 
population from established lines 
of work to new professions and 
skills subsidised by the state. 
Under pressure of starvation in 
established trades, great strides 
are made in new trades through 
hard competition between intelli- 
gent new-comers. But unfortunate- 
ly there is no instinctive joy in 
such creation nor hereditary con- 
tinuity of skill. Progress taking 
place under pressure of fear. lasts 
only so long as the adaptability to 
new skill continues on the founda- 
tion of previous family discipline. 
The civilisation therefore collapses 
under the growing discontent in 
work. Given the choice of work 
in the sympathetic co-operation of 
the family environment, long 
hours of work are seldom burden- 
some, particularly when products 
also have a family status. The 
Gurukula system in the field of 
music thus developed family styles 
Including disciples as adopted 
members of the family. The in- 
credibly painful and sustained 
work which goes with family 
reputation is inconceivable in the 


mercenary pursuit of art in acade- 
mies. 


Model of Work 
The model of work or courses 


; of study in academies have to be 


borrowed inevitably from the 
ndards achieved in the Guru- 


mind for versatility at @ 
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kula because standards jy 
subjects are created there p 
the standards once borroweq lene 
to stay put and thus rae 
becomes almost impossible, While 
standing on the foundation 
previous standards the Guruku] 
is never bounded by set rules a 
grammar which become necess 
for the academies in  simplifieg 
mass production. High talent is 
not discovered but stampeded out 
by the majority of incompetert 
students. Even the best of pupils 
working under teachers of differ- 
ent views are regimented for the 
minimum. of achievement stand- 
ardised by text books. Any 
original way of thinking has to 
be discouraged for the sake of 
accepted standards of answers in 
examinations. There is no personal 
responsibility in teaching or learn- 
ing and the system whose central 
principle* is the elimination of 
personality naturally results in 
the breaking down of personality 
in both teacher and pupil. 


ary 


At University Level 


Attempts are sometimes made to 
encourage the Gurukula system in 
universities by bringing together 
able teachers and promising pupils 
in residential universities. These 
attempts fail because the Guru- 
kula system is based on two 
fundamental principles: specialised 
work and very early initiation. 
The schools and universities 02 
the contrary accept versatile edu- 
cation and late specialisation as 
their guiding principles. It is not 
usually remembered that versatile 
education originated 1m 


and evaluation an 
work and progress. Al 
great land-marks in t 
art, science, literature, es 
religion are products © aS a 
specialisation in a chosen lin ad 
work, Most of them were 
have been failures in schoo. 


Normally, any sustaine 
line in creative work deveio tar 


stage. To burden 4 ects 
talented child with all the a the 
continuously increasing 


g 
( 
i 
j 
{ 
( 
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school curriculum means a wastage 
of talent and effort which later 
leads to the complete arrest of 
intellectual progress. The indivi- 
dual frustration of students now 
evident in all universities can 
find possible expression only in 
organised indiscipline and con- 
tempt for serious and sustained 
work. Work when voluntarily 
chosen according to instinct 1s 
always found worthwhile but im- 
posed under compulsion becomes 
odious and worthless. The so- 
called liberal or cultural educa- 
tion, versatile in nature, will mean 
the end of culture. 


This is not to imply that the 
musician should learn nothing 
except music, though even that is 
desirable if it promotes harmony 
instead of conflict and disruption 
in social life. We are inclined to 
forget that we learn much more 
outside the subjects prescribed in 
a school curriculum provided there 
is a curious and inquisitive mind 
inclined to learn. Learning is 
endured by children only through 
fear of examinations and in the 
hope of some employment subsi- 
dised by the state. Such knowledge 
is forgotten as soon as the exami- 
nations are passed. It does not add 
to one’s culture or receptivity in 
later life. But a disciplined and 
inquisitive mind acquires know- 
ledge of all sorts whenever 
available. 


Emotional Orientation 


The emotional orientation of 
Society is, however, far more 
important than its intellectual 
attainments not only in the field 
of art but even in war. Love of 
one’s country begins with a love 
for the. home, for the native 
Village, and for nature which 
Surrounds them. A love for 
humanity is remote talk when 
pcre, is no love for one’s parents 
xr children. Plato wrongly believed 
fone Music in itself eliminates or 

Mimises brutality in the soldier, 


Or the army. Music itself is the 


e : : 
Xpression of a variety of emotions 


c 3 
Teated and sustained in a settled 


mee life amidst natural sur- 
eines fee without which the very 
me cter of music changes. Such 
3 € is capable of expressing and 


y 
7 


promoting as much brutality as 
the most violent speech. : 


The vitality of our music is due 
to these natural emotions which 
could develop only in the settled 
village community. Emotional life 
begins with attachment to parents, 
to relations, to birds and cattle. 
to plants, trees, forests, rivers, 
hills and the heavens above. In 
the vedic age, samans were 
addressed to innumerable such 
events of life and nature. Thus 
music developed its delicate 
nuances, its totality of form, 
continuity of style, its force of 
personal feeling in presentation 
and faith in the eternal values of 
nature. There was music for the 
seasons, for the various hours of 
the day. Such emotions cannot 
develop in the class room, or in 
rented flats and tenements in the 
city, or in any kind of organised 
life which crushes individuality. 


Frustration 


The problems of teaching thus 
arise out of emotional frustration 
both in the teacher and the pupil 
and not peculiar to music alone. 
Every language in the varied 
fields of art, science and philo- 
sophy developed through the 
needs of personal expression 
peculiar to individual genius and 
high talent. Literature almost 
completely concerns the interplay 
of emotions born in the family and 
extended to similar spheres. Music 
is even more “deeply related to 
these emotions though the relation- 
ship is not equally clear because 
of the abstract nature of the 
language of music. The ragas or 
the musical emotions are them- 
selves 
various emotions ordinarily im- 
parted through literature. The 
language of science or of mathe- 
matics developed out of the 
realisation of the mechanistic 
aspect of nature and life. Conflict 
of ideas and understanding and 


specially of feeling becomes in- 


evitable when we try to under- 
stand one language in terms at 
another. Modern education is 
based on this mutual interference 


of languages trying to understand 


everything through the language 
of speech and the language al 


inter-related as are the 


has little patience with the hig 


numbers. The result is that all the 
mediums of expression are weak- 
ened and the thought process 
cramped in proportion. The edu- 
cated therefore make for bad art 
and bad literature, suffer from 
infantile regression, and never 
attain the emotional maturity 
which may improve social rela- 
tionship and art. 


Two Kinds 


To have better results we need 
to have two kinds of educational 
institutions or universities, one 
for the existing versatile education 
on a very limited scale, and the 
other for specialised studies in the — 
various lines of creative work on 
a large scale, with early training 
in each. It is impossible to re- — 
educate a versatile mind to find 
expression through a specialised 
and intricate language like music, 
the mind having lost its bearings 
in early school life. On the other 
hand it is easy to learn other 
languages after a musical training 
because music, acceptedly, con- 
tains the norms of literature, 
architecture, rhythm and measure- 
ment. With such a planned 
education it would be easy tor Fen 
pupils to find specialised lines of r 
study and work suited to the aa 
particular trend of the individual ~~ 
mind. Once an instinctive and — \ 
natural line of study is chosen, — 
teaching is almost unnecessary. ae. 
Tove for an ideal achieyement is 
the best guide in such education 
where the Guru expects to be sur- 
passed by the pupil. 


While a general appreciative” 
acquaintance with music in early — 
school life improves public appre- 
ciation, as is the case in Europe, 
a superficial versatile education £ 


intricate techniques of mus 
which concerns feeling. The 
modern educated person A 
proportionately over-developed 
analysis and argument but eni 
undeveloped in feeling a 
tional response. Thus cheap m 
is more in demand i ( 
in rural areas where rusti 


es 


ic schemes which appeal 
ildren and such rhythm 
only mutilate the elegant 
aseology of classical music 
"even when they are used.’ Nor 
oes such frivolous music stand 
~ on its own legs when dissociated 
= from its verbal and visual context. 
- The emotional immaturity of 
~ educated people is largely respon- 
ble for the decline in an art, of 
which unscrupulous artists take 
good advantage. The intuitive 
perception of values is a faculty 
of mature emotion without which 
the intellect becomes the victim 
of sophism. 


Feudal Patronage 


We need not again be unduly 
hard on feudal patronage. The 
heritage of art centralised in 
_ democracies comes from the feudal 
_ age both in the Hast and the West. 

obedience are as 


Service and 
tural to the human mind as 
erty and disobedience. The 
AUSicians retained by emperors 
md princes were allowed an 
ount of personal liberty and 
obedience which is unthinkable 
now in the service of joint stock 
za anies, state departments or 
educational institutions. Innumer- 
legends current about Tansen 
2 would prove the fact. In 
ervice there was no piece- 
ayment and the musician 
e in an established and 
fined hierarchy. No one 
| any particular brand or 
art and listeners 


organised orchestration. 


pooo 


emotional experiences are very 
necessary for a mature expression 
in art and its continued progress. 
Personal service spontaneously 
develops emotional ties and hence 
seldom leads to revolt or cruelty: 
mechanised service is devoid of 
human values and always leads to 
revolt followed by cruel suppres- 
sion. 


We notice with increasing des- 
pair that good voices are getting 
scarce. Any ordinary person knows 
without being a musician how the 
voice is subject to moods. Anxiety 
and fear, as is well known, cause 
suppression of the voice. The musi- 
cian is no exception and a worse 
victim than the ordinary indivi- 
dual. As psychologists observe, 
anxiety and fear are universal 
ailments in the civilised world. 
The causes in conscious and un- 
conscious levels of the mind are 
many but the immediate cause for 
‘the musician is training in strange 
surroundings amidst unsympathe- 
tic neighbours in cities where 
music academies thrive for ob- 
vious reasons. 


Teachers concerned with classes 
rather than individuals ruin Sa 


voices within a few months. 
Courses are hurriedly covered 
being unmanageably big and. 


anxious examinees come up with 
hasty preparation trying to conceal 
glaring defects. Dishonesty added 
to anxiety and fear determines the 
quality of the voice and these 
‘scars are carried through life. in 
the Gurukula system a Guru has 


` his personal reputation at stake 


and gives every psychic support 
possible and builds a coterie of 
promising disciples who easily 
gain maturity for performance at 
an early age. Being individualistic 


in nature the Gurukula system, 


however, is unlikely to promote 
Trained 
to ‘compose irom the beginning, 
i competent Indian musician 
rould resent the routine repetition 


the co 


‘suffer from nostalgia. 


democracy, aristocracy, 
socialism or 
is always divided into two di 
classes: those who pay ae 


1 and 
n the 
Producers i 


he taxes, AJ 


the 
social wealth pay t 
fundamental < values—matey 
aesthetic and spiritual—are there 
fore created by the state throu Ay 
official patronage, individually aa 
collectively. During the Progress 
of civilisation values are inverted 
through investments and advertisc- 
ments which pay in advance for 
lines of skill contemplated at the 
expense of lines of skill already 
established. Thus the most 
portant lines of 
unprofitable, as 
agriculture, and the least useful 
work becomes highly profitable 
such as inefficient and worthless 
music. Or, domestic service in 
cities becomes more paying than 
work on the farm; now millions 
of workers engaged in personal 
and centralised domestic service 
in cities have to send their earn- 
ings to villages to prop up the 
declining homestead. 


The Result 


The centralised performances in 
music halls are merely the result 
of such values forced into being 
by the political arithmetic of 
today. Thus we are having big 
halls but no voices, large gather- 
ings and indifferent performance, 
mechanical amplifiers which can 
only magnify weak and anaemic 
personalities. Musicians looking 
for piece-work payment are run 
ning about the whole continent 
without any leisure for training 
up the next generation. They are 
able to meet each other only ™ 
crowded conferences. 


In the days of inefficient com- 
munications, musicians ca 
profitable mutual contac A 
longer periods of time. This a 
be easily proved by the univers 


ing of famous 
acceptance and learning untry: 


ial, 


im- 
work become 
for instance, 


of for 


APs co ; 
compositions all over the yelled 


People in settled homes tra 


far and wide with pleasure ug 


home-less culture cannot 
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Future of western "a 


YEHUDI MENUHIN Pa Sate 


WESTERN music has been a step- 
child of western influence in India. 
The spirit of the English language 
has disseminated literary works, <€ 
political and social ideas. In the 

very first place the English 
language would, as such, not have 
assisted as much the understanc 
ing and spreading . of the 17th 
18th and 19th century western 


again Tadia’s o OW. music 
is so deep, { 


' musicians. ‘Travel and the diffi- 
culties of climate and accommoda- 
tion militated as well against the 
visiting of India by the major 
exponents of western music. In 
fact almost every conceivable 
obstacle lay in the way. 


This situation was, of course, 
not nearly as discouraging as ib 
would appear from the above 
because, as I pointed out, Indian 
music, Indian culture, Indian phi- 
losophy and traditions were not, 
and are not, dependent on any 
western contribution. They are 
quite self-sufficient, soundly con- 


ae ceived and adequate for the needs 

ae not only of India, but in many 

pe ways would prove beneficial if 

adopted in wider spheres of 
humanity. 


Music, however, is in some res- 
pects a more personal, a more 
racial phenomenon than philo- 
sophy. Where philosophy develops 
into the abstract, music aims to 
express the emotional, the mood, 
and in general heightens one’s 

sensitivity to human beings and 
their environment. Perhaps Indian 
classical music comes closest to 
voicing the philosophical and me- 
ditative. Music is often, therefore, 
related to a particular people and 
_ to particular localities; but it re- 
“mains, however, the most imme- 
diate and universally communic- 
able of arts, and reveals us to our 
fellow men with our innermost 
face. Although Indian music has 
been the fountain-head of all 
Asiatic music, it is so much 
richer and more varied than any 
of its offspring. Perhaps, in the 
distant past, it was even the 
‘source of our own music in the 
West. 
It does not reflect today, how- 
T, the social conditions nor the 
tional atmosphere of our time. 
Difference 
d like to set forth very 
t I consider to be the 
ifference between the 
and the music of 
_a traditional 


and passive form of music. It does 
not allow the surges of almost 
uncontrolled emotion and fury, 
the inter-play of opposing forces, 
to mar its almost detached quali- 
ties. The music of the West 
proclaims and asserts the person- 
ality of the individual, both of the 
composer and the performer. This 
stimulates by reflection the per- 
sonality of each listener in the 
audience. It spurs him to proclaim 
in like manner his domination 
over, or at least his wrestling 
with, his fate and his environment. 
Tt is interesting to trace the pro- 
gress of emancipation through the 
various periods of music. In 
Europe from the Gregorian chants 
with their model harmonies, 
through the courtliness of Renais- 
sance music, to its final explosion 
from under the thinning crust of 
humility, tradition and form. 


Today western music has almost 
run through this period of un- 
bridled expression and stands 
much to gain from India, and 
is inspired to receive from the 
East again. X 


Need of the age 


Against this background it is 
easy to understand why the im- 
pact of western music arouses 
great enthusiasm among - its 
listeners in the East. It is compre- 
hensible why the first industrial 
nation of the East—Japan—has 
become one of the greatest fields 
for western music and recorded 
western music in the world. I 
would not like India to follow in 
the footsteps of Japan with the 
Same intention, nor is it probable 
that India would do so. 
massive continental qualities as 
against the insular, the spirit of 
independent thought, the tradi- 
tions- of mental and physical 
exercise must continue to exert 
for sometime in India an influence 
-which would preclude such a 
rapid transition. 


There is already now quite a 
sizeable audience for various kinds 
of western music. By the way, in 
speaking of western music, I 
would like to emphasise its high- 


est manifestations and not the 
_ cheap, vulgar and commercial 


yak. 


The 
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music which has made 
greater part of so calleq 
entertainment—ballroom 

and the cinema; nor ‘do I 
my mind the marching þ 


UP the 
Western 
dancing 
have in 


ee an : 
the military. The people of ae 
are being exposed more and viene 


to the mechanised, insensitive and 
sentimental exhibitions of wester 
music. n 


Organisational Aspect 


This does not contribute either 
to the maintaining of Indian tradi- 
tions nor the developing of an 
understanding and respect for 
western music in its most inspired 
forms, either as in the past three 


centuries in which it gained 
romantic and chromatic. expres- 
sion, or as of ancient medieval 


music, so much closer to Indian 
classical modal forms than any 
western music generally heard. 
It is therefore, in my opinion, 
necessary at this stage that a com- 
plete institution of national scope 
for western music be organised in 
India. 


This should be approached in 
the same manner and spirit as the 
teaching of Latin, Greek, History 
or an alien religion, as say, the 
Catholic. The study should be 
open to those Indians who -feel 
most inclined and are most talent- 
ed. In turn, the national organ- 
isation should provide western 
music in various forms, lectures 
and information on the theory and 
history of western music—sy 
phonic, chamber music, choral, 
solo, etc.—to the whole of India. 
It is certainly not necessary at this 
stage to have more than on 
institution to serve the whole os 
India. It is far more important | 4 
maintain the qualitative sane 
in fact I would say t a 
quantitative measure 16 o 
importance at this period: 


Tt is essential that an Indian e 
named as Director. AS fO A 
teachers and other stafi mem 
it would be necessary +° 
time to engage men from 
and even the United er- 
train Indian teachers f 
formers. I want to emp! 
that this project should 2 
considered either by 80V" 


states t 


So  —————————————————————————— 


aA 


ee rr ew a natn lesan 


eek, bb eS hye Eee 


way conflicting with or competing 


or the people of India, as in any 
with Indian music. 


I would envisage a national 
| organisation established either in 
New Delhi, the seat of govern- 
j ment, or in Bombay, which is 
undoubtedly the most stimulating 
centre for western music of all 
Indian cities. It should comprise 
a conservatoire on the lines of the 
j conservatoires of Paris, Budapest 
| or New York where all branches 
of music are taught, where high 
| standards are exacted and where 
| competent teaching is provided. 


Tt would be important to expand 
the associations with western 
conservatories beyond the present 
ones, which link mainly with 
London. It will be important to 
invite the most distinguished 
musicians, composers, musicolo- 
gists and performers from the 
i West, as well as to establish 
| exchange chairs with western 
institutions, conservatories and 
universities. The object, of course, 
will be to build up the standard 
of the institution in India, where 
its own diplomas will command 
as great respect as those of the 
best conservatories in the world. 


National Orchestra 


Uren A DA ae ie Cea’ 


To return to the 
national conservatoire should be 
allied to a National Orchestra. 
This orchestra must be of a high 
Standard. It is perfectly possible 
even as of now to constitute a 
nearly first class orchestra in India. 
If the very best musicians from 
all over India are gathered toge- 
ther with either an Indian conduc- 
tor or a conductor from the West 
(Germany or France), you would 
Soon have good concerts. 


project, the 


TTT ae Af Meee LY 


ETT dt hme Me Ce 


O wo 


peed orchestra should find 
At y and enthusiastic audiences 
Tt eer India, as I found myself. 
oa important to understand that 
‘San in remote parts of the world 
S we who will come to concerts 
Sica music have already 
ERN as a listened to recordings 
on aa 10 broadcasts of western 
“hen a TaS and musicians. These, 
e a aey may have never 
Bie ie a concert, are not willing 
‘Ub with amateur standards. 


“ines 


= © Db 


S82 A ASI OES 
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It is a commentary on our times 
that we have, at the same time, 
the least enlightened, in the way 
of direct experience in playing an 
instrument, and the most exacting 
of audiences and people to content 
and contend with! 


A series of concerts, perhaps 
five or six in each of the leading 
cities in India, would already go 
a certain way towards maintain- 
ing the orchestra. All India Radio 
could undoubtedly contribute the 
remaining part. The conservatoire 
should have access to the orches- 
tra in several ways. The leaders of 
orchestral sections should provide 
the teachers for the conservatoire 
and in turn the most talented 
students and the leaders of sec- 
tions should be able to use the 
orchestra to accompany them at 
certain times. 


The leaders of the various sec- 
tions could combine to form 
trios, quartettes, quintettes and 
various similar ensembles. There 
is a vast literature of inspiring 
and magnificent western music in 
each one of these spheres which 
India is not likely to hear through 
the visits of odd single touring 
artists. This orchestra would, of 
course, make it easier to invite 
leading foreign musicians (includ- 
ing musicians from all countries) 
to visit India and perform there. 
In time, this orchestra might even 
visit the capitals of neighbouring 
countries—and certainly the smal- 
ler groups could embark sooner 
on their tours. 


Social Implications 


A particularly significant aspect 
of launching this programme of 
western music would be that 
neighbouring communist countries 
would consider this development 
as a particularly progressive social 
one in the light of what I have 
mentioned in comparing eastern 
and western music. 
considered to go hand 
with the five-year plans and the 
production of pig iron! “This is 


because the symphonic 19th and - 


20th century western music is 


conceived for a mass audience. It 
is hero worshipping music, the 


hero being the composer and 


It would be — 
in hand — 


performer—the one when he is 
dead and the latter while he is — 
still alive! As you see therefore 
it falls in very neatly with most 
projects! Western musie has the 
further characteristic that its 
compositions stand out as perfect- F 
ed and completed achievements— 3 
as does a building, a dam or any- 
completed project. 


Indian music, on the contrary, 
is like a fluid section from the 
stream of life, like the palm- 
thatched roofs coming from the 
earth and returning thereto, with 
no beginning and no end. 
Inevitability ~~ 

In any event, I» believe that 
owing to the compression of the 
world and the accelerated commu- 
nications between the hemispheres, 
the onslaught of western music 
is inevitable. I would rather see it 
develov in an orderly and controll- 
ed fashion supported by the 
Government and the people of 
India. 


As to the actual financial cost. 
I am not in a position nor have I 
the time to calculate this matter. 
In countries with a very high 
cost and standard of living as in ~ 
the United States, orchestral’ 
budgets ate anywhere between 
one hundred thousand and three 
hundred thousand dollars. In 
India, of course, this would ke 
reduced by a substantial propor- 
tion. A conservatoire would 
require eventually a building, 
including halls of various sizes, 
one for large scale performances. 
another medium size for cham 
music and very small halls for ~ 
student performances. © ae 


It would be a good thing to 
build a few concert halls 
major cities of India and 


mbay, 
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a non-profit 
ould engage the 
est students from 
ire, and invite 
s to play on their 
es of concerts. 


the most serious lacks 
| (in the musical field) at 
joment is that of pianos. I 
d, however, that concert 
oS of good quality have 
available in Bombay, 
‘and Madras. The shortage 
difficult to correct. It would 
e necessary to have another 
to ~welve smaller grand pianos 
classes and practising 
the conservatoire as well 
the smaller halls. 


l be necessary to engage a 
expert and tuner who would 
i ually make the rounds of 


ton. "his man could be sup- 
$ rom 


Jad to give you a 
names. The per- 


Note on paronage 


KUSUM MADGAVKAR 


division of labour e sh 


isolated, and had to depens 


SOCIOLOGICAL studies show 
that in primitive times, the whole: 
of a community sang, in the words 
of L’abbe Brimont ‘to the cadence 
of consenting feet’ expressing their 
social needs, desires, aspirations, 
labour processes, in short, their 
problems of life. At a later stage, 
division of labour in the commu- 
nity resulted on the one hand in 
the differentiation between the 
village and town, and on the other 
hand, in a specialisation in the 
arts including music. In return for 
their services, the community 
tended to look after, and provide 
for the musicians. This was the 
beginning of patronage. 


The growth of towns, cities an 
courts, enabled the erstwhile y 
music to become sophisticated 


classical music. meo of music 
d, which. in 
more 


classical and 


every professional el 
musicians became more ‘an d 


existence ent on 


— a 


of musicians on either official or 
non-official State or private patron- 
age increased in inverse propor- 
tion to the number of people who 
could appreciate music. So we 
find today that neither classical 
nor folk musicians can live with- 
out patronage. They can reach the- 
public only through such mass 
media as the cinema and the radio, 
and can make a name abroad only 
through recordings and cultural 
delegations. These are vital factors 
in the understanding of patronage 
—the forms it can take and the 
forms it should take. Is it possible 
for patronage today to answer the 
material needs of the artist with- 
out interfering with his work? 
Many look back longingly to the 
days of court patronage. True, once 
appreciated by the prince in 
power, an artiste was not only 
given complete freedom to work 
in but his family was looked after 
right royally. But once out of 
favour, all patronage was with- 
drawn; no job, no home, nothing. 
How much these material factors 
affect the musician’s spirit of 
independence no one can say. He 
has to be at the mercy of patronage, 
and once he submits to it, he can 
certainly make a living. 


All India Radio 


| Since Independence, 
ronage given to music has 
| increased on a tremendous 
; Scale. The All-India Radio 
Pe has been constantly setting 
up new broadcasting stations, and 
3 enlisting the help of a large num- 
ber of musicians of varying cali- 
bres who are now able to reach 
the whole nation. The ALR. 
broadcasts not only classical music, 
but also folk music. In the dis- 
Covery of fresh talent and the 
Sustenance of the old, it has keen 
Playing an increasingly important 
Tole. Tts yearly Sangeet Sam- 
Melans present to the nation a 
Cross-section of the best in music. 
paces, as Dr. Narayana Menon 
Ja ae out in a recent article 
ayn e Ilustrated Weekly, the 
ioc all over India have 
=e ee in harmoni- 
os Gea ya Vrinda. The ALR, 
music 1gsest single patron of 
Ren spending Rs. 60,00,000 on 
SiC patronage, which forms 


ern ane NY 


the pat- 
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seventy per cent of its pro- 
grammes. 4 : 

Inspite of this commendable 
activity the A.I.R. faces a singular- 
ly unique problem in becoming the 
mainstay of hundreds of musicians, 
without wanting to. Radio con- 
tracts with staff artistes range 
from three months to three years, 
and have to be constantly renewed. 
‘This leads to a sense of insecurity 
among the artistes who come to 
depend upon the AJR. for their 
livelihood forgetting that the 
A.LR. should only provide supple- 
mentary earnings. The rates of 
casual artistes range from Rs. 30 
to Rs. 150 on a piece-rate basis. 
The discrepancy in payment is too 
wide to provide sufficient incentive 
to the lower-paid artistes. Further, 
these casual artistes get a 45-50 
minute programme only once in a 
month if they are lucky and about 
ten to eleven times a year. 


Again, since jobs in the All- 
India Radio involve paper work 
in English, many Gurus and 
‘Ustads are automatically excluded 
from them. 


Sometimes there seems to ke 
discrimination against certain 
schools and certain styles of music. 
Karnatie music fans complain that 
ALR. Delhi discriminates against 
Karnatic music, even though it is 
a major system of music prevalent 
in four South Indian States. The 
AIR., no doubt, discovers fresh, 
talent, but does not give it ade- 
quate encouragement or represen- 
tation. Ustad Nasir Moinuddin 
Dagar says, ‘talented young musi- 
cians must be given greater 
opportunity because they are the 
artistes of tomorrow.’ 


Many of these shortcomings will 
perhaps be rectified largely with 
the establishment and expansion 
of new broadcasting stations. Even 
then, the conscious and purposeful 
desire of the authorities to rectify 
them is the most important factor. 
Given such a desire, some of the 
evils, such as the discrepancies in 
payment and the infrequency of 


programmes, could be put to an ~ 


end straight away. ; 
Sangeet Natak Akademi ~ $ 


'To revive the old and to foster the < 


through the Sangeet Natak Aka- ae 
demi, founded for the express Were 
purpose of laying down standards. et 


growth of new forms in music, s e 
dance and drama is its objective. a 
The Akademi organises seminars ra 2 
to bring together musicians and ea 


musicologists. Tt distributes gov- 
ernment grants to various music 
schools to help special research 
projects, such as studies in group a 
or choral singing, publication of = 
rare manuscripts, etc. It also gives $ 
grants to music schools to enable 
them to meet running expenses 
including the salaries `of the 
teachers. In such cases a cut in 
the grant sanctioned results in a 
cut in the salaries of the teachers. 


Rehabilitation 


The Akademi has also help- 
ed ~ to rehabilitate some old 
musicians like Anjani Bai. It 
recommends musicians for the 
Presidential award, which con- 
sists of the traditional gold 
kada and a shawl. It was once 
proposed to give the awardee a 
life-interest in Rs. 25,000 worth of 
National Savings Certificates, with 
a proviso that the corpus woud = 
revert to the Akademi. But the / 
proposal, for some reason, was 
dropped, though it is worth 
considering. The Sangeet Natak 
Akademi could function much — 
more purposefully and effectively 
if it could run degree-awarding 
‘State schools of music and per- 


occasional performances 
would normally be out of the 
cial reach of any music scho L 
addition, grants could be given to 
private music schools. Only whe 

ventures can prove their 
should extensive gran’ 
To avoid corruptio: 
the 


' Khan, after his paralytic attack 
` was given Rs. 5,000 by the Maha- 
rashtra Government for his treat- 
ment. This is a gesture in the right 
direction though some consider the 
amount to be inadequate. In such 
cases, the Akademi could possibly 
be of more help if it had a welfare 
fund. There would be no trouble 
in raising and maintaining such a 
fund once the Akademi could 
3 organise to administer it impartial- 
A ly. Similarly, adequate help should 
a be given to those artistes who, 
ill-health, 


a - because of old age or 
a cannot sing or play. 


‘Another form of government 
patronage consists in dispatching 
cultural delegations ostensibly to 
popularise our music abroad, and 
to assimilate the experience of 
foreign music. These purposes are 
seldom realised, because, for one 
thing, the delegations are usually 
victim to bureaucracy, nepotism 
and the politics of society figures, 
and for another, they merely pre- 
sent shows and do the social 
rounds without any real discus- 
sion On music with the musicians 
OE of the host country. 


‘Universities and Schools 


f Next to government, it is the 
= universities and schools which are 
patrons of musicians on a national 

~ 8eale, Schools, especially in cities, 

het employ music teachers, and many 

_ universities have their music 
faculties. Salaries are the same as 
those prescribed for other teachers 
and lecturers, and teachers are 
officially forbidden to undertake 
Private tuitions. Besides these 
there are a number of private 
schools of music and dance, and 
_ about fifty per cent of their ex. 
_ penses is met by government. One 
5 ‘such school in Delhi with famous 
_ Gurus and Ustads on its staff, at 

me time received a grant of 
0, later on, Rs. 60,000, 


_ Rs, 75,00 


uced to Rs. 25,000 now. This 


But there is talk of 
classes and sacking 
ds. This school 


is rumoured, to have been . 


‘extreme difficulty, whatever that 
may mean, the school disregards 
the dormitory fees, but the pupils 
have to pay for and cook their own 
food. Examples like this show how 
important it is to be discriminating 
and discerning in the business 
of distributing the Akademi’s 
largesse. Help given where there 
is lack of organisation, is help 
wasted. Institutions asking for aid 
should know how much they will 
receive and for how long. 


Salaries 


In most private schools there 
does not seem to be any salary 
limit—upper or lower. The salary 
entirely depends on the bargaining 
powers of employer and employee. 
Some music teachers live on pri- 
vate tuitions. The tuition fees, 
which include conveyance, range 
from Rs. 10 in small towns in the 
South to Rs. 125 a month in big 
cities. It is a pity that the univer- 
sities cannot appoint the tradi- 
tional Ustads and Gurus as 
Professors, the less well known for 
lack of degree certificates and the 
more famous because of their 
enormous fees. Ustad Ali Akbar 
Khan lives in Calcutta but is not 
on the staff of the university. Thus 
pupils at the university are not 
taught by the best musicians in 
the country. The traditional Ustads 
have a dwindling number of pupils 
because they cannot award a 
degree. The government as well 
as the universities could consider 
waiving the degree qualification 
in the case of famous Gurus and 
Ustads—if it were Possible to per- 
suade them to associate with the 


educational process in some form 
or the other, 


, Universities could also patronise 
certain neglected gharanas and 
styles of music. The Dhrupad, for 
instance, the oldest classical style, 
believed to have come down un- 
changed from the 2nd century 
B.C., is at present treated with 
indifference if not neglect, while 
it seems to interest foreign musi- 
clans and musicologists. Ustad 
Nasir Moinuddin Dagar summed 
up the situation by saying, ‘I only 
hope that some time in the future 
Wwe won't have to go abroad to 


_ learn our own Dhrupads, The uni- 


$, 


surukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


D a 
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versities could rescue this 0] 


of music from extinc ees 


tion, 
In recent times, there ha 
a remarkable growth of 
and patronesses, 
spurious, who 
music society, 


S been 
Patrons 
genuine and 
Senerally form A 
hold occasional con- 
ferences and put on shows. These 
people are usually important 
names in the official and commer- 
cial world. Their choice of musi- 
cians is restricted only to the 
famous artistes. A leading artiste 
in a Hindustani music concert is 
paid from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000. The 
second-best, if chosen at all, can- 
not hope for even half as much, 
Many patrons anq patronesses 
are motivated by a desire to climb 


the social ladder. They only 
strive to ‘popularise’? the already 
famous and make no effort. to 


encourage and locate new talent. 
And there is a reason for this; the 
patron of today seldom attempts 
to study the art form he patron- 
ises. 


Folk Music 


Folk music received much at- 
tention during the late twenties. 
The old village-basis patronage of 
folk music was taken over by 
political parties, trade unions and 
kisan organisations. Industrialisa- 
tion in Bombay brought together 
former Konkani and Ghati peas- 
ants along with their folk songs, 
the pawadas and the lavamis. 
Songs about Swaraj, about Gandhi- 


ji and other national leaders, and 


about Hindu-Muslim unity were 
composed in folk style, and sung 
increasingly. Folk songs have often 
heiped sustain morale during in- 


dustrial strikes from the thine 
onwards. During the fee: 


famine, groups of factory wo! a 
organised impromptu folk SOR 
sessions or processions, and ere 
collections were made on the Ta 
on a mass scale. Annabhau Sa a5 
who won the Akademi litera 
award in Maharashtra, was oni 
nally a pawada singer, a0 e 
pended for his patronage 02 
general public of Maharashtra: 


j bay 
As urbanisation in cs 
proceeded fast, workers nging 
into small part-time $ 


a om 
groups. They could hire 2% 


ties, 
their 
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munity hall in a working class 
area for Rs. 25, charge a small 
gate fee of four annas, and make 
it pay. These groups attracted 
large audiences by their four-anna 
tickets and lively singing. In some 
states, such as Andhra, Kerala 
and West Bengal, folk music has 
been a component of the political 
movement and is patronised by 
the public at large. In Public 
Sector project centres, workers 
and the lower middle class, occa- 
sionally pool their resources, or 
manage to get ad hoe grants from 
government welfare funds to put 
on folk song shows. 


T.P.T.A. 


The 1942 movement provided 
the greatest incentive to an inten- 
sive and extensive use of folk 
music which developed an anti- 
British nationalist fervour. The 
Indian People’s Theatre Associa- 
tion and its branches all over the 
country, revived folk forms in 
music and enlisted public patron- 
age by inexpensive tickets to 
raise funds for the Bengal famine 
and other similar causes. Its 
over-emphasis on folk forms as 
against classical forms of music, 
and on ‘revolutionary class con- 
tent? made it popular then because 
it approximated to the mood of the 
public. But the very same reasons 
led to its break up later. However, 
folk music in States such as 
Andhra, Kerala and West Bengal, 
is part of the political life and has 
the patronage of the ‘ general 
public. : 


In fact, the most significant and 
encouraging aspect of patronage 
today is the birth of numerous 
Societies ‘of people who have come 
together to provide entertain- 


: ment for themselves. Music, folk, 


neat as well as classical, and 
ance are the consuming activi- 
Such societies do not pay 
z ` artistes very much but are 
“Ping to make a whole people 


a minded—creating a wider 
d wider audience for the 


future, 


ms and recording companies 
e largest non-governmental 


music today is an experimentation 
in the synthesis of various kinds 
of music, such as folk, classical, 
eastern and western. This experi- 
mentation may not always ke 
conscious, may mostly be due to a 
desire for effective popular enter- 
tainment and good box office 
results. But it needs musicians 
of a certain calibre. The music 
directors are generally second- 
rank musicians who take to films 
as the most profitable form of 
livelihood. They earn from 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 1,50,000, depend- 
ing on their box office drawing 
power. But the average film musi- 
cian earns Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 a 
month. The earnings of playback 
singers depend on their popularity 
and their payment in black money 
sometimes even goes over 70% ! 
Films and recordings are certain- 
ly a lucrative proposition for 
musicians, but restricted only to 
the most popular few. Film 
music has much scope for innova- 
tion and great vitality, but also 
faces the dangers of cheap com- 
mercialisation. 


Increasing Patronage 


Thus patronage in music has 
materially increased after inde- 
pendence. The status of musicians 
and their sources of income have 
registered definite improvement. 
Yet much more needs to be done 
for them, especially in the matter 
of ensuring them a sense of secu- 
rity. The usual plea put forth in 
answer to the demand- for any 
improvement in the living condi- 
tions of musicians is not. always 
tenable. The plea, for instance, 
does not hinder the construction 
of huge buildings like Rabindra 
Bhavan estimated at 80 lakhs. 


But in view of the manifold 
tasks which our country faces. it 
is not possible to predict when 


better conditions will be created 
for music and musicians. Music 
for us is a means of entertain- 

ment, not an essential part of our 
living as at one time. All these iS; 


problems and others like 
ernmental or institutio: 


analysis © 
much on 


NORTHERN INDIAN MUSIC By Alain Danielou. 
Volume One published by Christopher Johnson, 


‘London, 1949, and Volume Two by Halcyon Press, 
London, 1954. 


“Northern Indian Music is a fabulous book. 
Metaphysics and physics, myth and history, fantasy 
and reality, numbers, sounds and colours mingle in 
it with incredible facility and conjure up a world 
~ of extra-ordinary perception. How one wishes for 
“the same vision, the same conviction in the more- 
than-audible world! 


But not having it, one plods along wearily 
‘through Sanskrit quotations, charts, diagrams, 
' mathematical ratios, wondering if one will ever 
_ find one’s way out of this quagmire into the simple 
" musical landscape of our present day North Indian 
music. This is the intention with which one has 
begun to read the book, and it is the intention of 
' the author, as well, ‘to provide a standard work for 
_ the study of Indian Music in India’. But, some- 
how, he has not succeeded or we have failed in 
getting a clear view of the history, theory and 
Practice of our musical system. 


Why? 
It is not because Danielou has spared himself 
gathering the necessary material—except perhaps 
the practical aspects of Hindustani music. He 
ke praised for his diligent and painstaking 
effort in locating and collecting relevant texts, for 
the | ilation of an excellent bibliography, for 
neticulous care which has. gone into the making 
book. There are assets which he could have 
ted to great advantage had he thoroughly 
and interpreted his data with the tools of 
musical research, But, unfortunately, 
lo disregards the accepted standards of musico. 
of ul jased inquiry and critical evaluation. His 
is ed by an incredible faith in extra- 
henom; na, in the myth and ‘hear-say’ of 
re, which results in the book being 
neorroborated and whimsical state. 


ik two passages like the following: 

idibl ibrations are Musical sounds. 

in re those whose mutual 

the basic mathematical 
‘al sound 


remained, more or less, unchanged. Music 
static, it is ‘Parivartanasheela’, and even thous eo 
tradition of Indian music has remained continui 


se erence steadily through the centuries. 


| 
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Mip, Sa-Ga komala) that the angry elephant gj 

prolonged Si flat (Ni komala) interspersed way 
repeated lower Do-s(Sa). This shows clearly what 
was the ancient natural scale.’!! zs 


It is obvious that while interpreting the tradition 
of Indian music Danielou has disregarded his critical 
faculty and accepted anything and everything which 
appeals to his imagination. This is especially unfor- 
tunate, since so much musical writing of our times is 
trying to establish high standards of musicology, 


_ One could, however, overlook such passages, as 
quoted above, and collect the other relevant material 
to obtain some knowledge and insight into the music 
of North India. But here again, excepting for rare 
passages like ‘the drone is not merely intended to 
keep the singers in tune ... but it is the key to all 
modal expression’, there is little to greet one except 
involved, complex, confused or sometimes over-simpli- 
fied statements. In the section on history, which is 
over-simplified and is mainly treated in terms of the: 
writers of the pre-Muslim period, Danielou has, for 
instance, accepted the traditional Hindu version, by 
which we understand the Pauranis version of ancient 
Indian history. Consequently we are burdened with 
‘names and chronology of Rishis, with only the barest 
skeleton of the historical trends of the times, all of 
which serve little purpose in giving the reader an idea 


of the music and musical life of ancient and medieval 
India. 


It is surprising that except for supplying a list 
of books, so little part of this portion should be 
‘devoted to the Muslim, the British and the post- 
British periods. These fall into the chronicled annals 
of musical history and are of the utmost importance 
in the understanding of Northern Indian music— 
which is really a hybrid form born of the Islamic 
influence on Hindu music. 


At least this is what one has learnt it to be, but 
about which Danielou has some doubts. He contradicts 
himself, by saying ‘It (North Indian music) ar 
conforms today with the definitions of the mos 
ancient books’ and then adding elsewhere that ae 
Moghul times, the great musicians lost all contac 
with the Sanskrit theoretical books. I wonder no 
many musicologists would agree with him that z 
should, however, be remembered that these chee 
are merely matters of names and classification and 09 
not affect the modes as such or the music in gene 
One of the greatest errors Danielou has made ís 


believe that the basic traditions of Indian ma ate 
h the 


= na 
Since the last two or three thousand years, it 


à ; t- 
the section on ‘Scales’, one of the most mii 
the book, one is confounded by Sansi 
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quotations, parallels in Greek music, acoustical laws 
and mathematical ratios. The author is convinced 
that the ancient Hindus possessed ʻa rare knowledge 
of physical as well as metaphysical reality—a know- 
Jedge that modern means for the study of sound now 
allow us to appreciate more fully.’ He manipulates 
an elaborate scale of 66 Shrutis or pitches} an innova- 
tion which has no real basis in the musical tradition. 
The Indians accept 22 microtones in the octave and 
the 66 are derived by adding the 22 in the 3 registers 
—the lower, the middle and the higher. Danielou has, 
moreover, constructed the scale on the assumption 
that the Shruti is a measured unit. ‘According to the 
explanations given by Bharata in the Natya Shastra 
and by Matanga in his Brihaddeshi, the interval, or 
Shruti, used as the basis of the division of the octave 
is the comma diesis 81/80, defined as the difference 
between Pa {modern Dha (A)] considered as the 
upper fourth (ratio 4/3) from Ri [modern Ga (E)] 
and Pa as the lower fourth (4/3) from Sa [modern 
Ri (D)]. This comma is called the “measuring” or 
“standard” interval.’ It is true that according to 
Bharata the Shruti was a ‘real unit of measurement’ 
but its exact value has been a point of controversy 
and on which there is no real agreement among 
theorists, ancient and modern. The musician today 
does not consider the Shruti as a measured interval. 
His ragas are defined and notated on the 12 tones of 
the octave, which can be measured, and the Shrutis 
are indeterminate pitches, nuances, to be sung, 
played and heard, to be comprehended and learnt by 
the ear.’ To determine, measure or notate them is 
contrary to practice. 


Another point, on which there seems to be 
genuine misunderstanding is with regard to what is 
described as the expression of the Shrutis. Accord- 
ing to the author, each Shruti has a definite expres- 
sion, as for instance ‘The descending series, combining 
Passion(n/5) and beauty (descending 5ths), is lively 
and charming,’ or ‘The basic interval of the series 
+ (plus) is Eb + (Ga k+) 6/5=2 xX 3/5 which 
-€xpresses passion, desire.’ Here, I am, frankly lost! 
But even if one were to take into consideration the 
theory of Rasa, which says that ragas evoke a senti- 
ment, a Rasa, it is impossible to understand how an 
integrated Rasa like Karuna can be evoked when a 
Taga is composed of a complex of notes of such 
Contradictory expressions like sad and bright, and 
Joyful. (Raga Pilu, page 124, Vol. 2). 
aa Volt 2 is devoted to the transcription, in Staff 
aa pen Syllabic notation, of 42 ragas, out of a 
pete aout 175 already notated by Indian musico- 
calls the = e author has confined himself to what he 
for ‘trees oe tradition which is really well-known 
RR he and not for Kheyal and Dhruvapada. _The 
reni mens are based on the music of Sri Shiven- 
notated a No songs are given and only alap is 

; +0 some important places the ragas differ 
R the octave, the result of a textual misunder- 
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from those given in Bhatkhande’s anthology—which 
is a collection of the songs of the great masters of the 
North, including those of Rampur, Jaipur, Gwalior 
and Baroda, and which is accepted as a standard work 
on this subject. ; 


For some odd reason Tivra Madhyama and Komal 
Nishad are omitted from Ramkali. Asavari and Gaud- 
Sarang are classified under Todi and Sarang groups 
respectively (is it because Gaud-Sarang bears the 
name Sarang and is sung in the afternoon?) and Sri, A 
Bhimpalashi and Multani come under one group! 2 
‘The classification in the Kalyan group is correct and 
one wishes all of it had been done as logically—i.e. in 
accordance with the Melakarta or JanakaJanya 
system not in terms of the time of day when the ragas 
are sung. Here is a book which could have become a 
standard work on North Indian music in the English 
language. But an opportunity has been lost and it is 
a pity that so much effort should have been spent in 
writing a work which is misleading and of little value 
to the student of music. - 8 


Geeta Mayor. 


INDIAN MUSIC—An Introduction 
Mukerji. Kutub Publishers. 1945. 


Professor D. P. Mukerji, who has had a long 
association with Lucknow University, is known for a 
his original mind and capacity to be brilliantly 
pertinent and impertinent. His students do not 
forget him nor cease to love him. As a thinker and 
critic, he has not only enriched economics and 
sociology, but leaves his impress equally on subjects 
pertaining to history, polities, culture, and the creative 
arts like literature, aesthetics and Indian music on 
which he is an acknowledged authority. This booklet, ~ 
written during the crucial years of India’s final phase’ 
in- the struggle for freedom and democracy in the 
setting of a world war against Fascism, is meant to 
be a bridge between West and East in the under- 
standing of Indian music. It is ior the uninitiated 
waiting to be initiated. : 


Leading the reader through the history of Indian 
music which was a flowering of Hindu-Muslim- 
synthesis, and its different types, with a sure sense of 
history, D.P. emphasises the unmistakability of th 
‘social urge behind the co-existence of these types 
For instance, Alap, Dhrupad, Kheyal, Thu 
Dadra, Tappa, are all regarded as constitut 
procession from the abstract and the divin 
concrete and the human, with an increasi 
minence of the verbal. From the ‘cl: 
view it may be decadence and regression, but 
examination of the verbal texture is sai 
the enrichment of music b h emoti 
springing from the surround 
D. P. is not ashamed of the 
treatment of music, and it is this 
his work significant. 

Where does Indi: 
dead, but living in 1 


By D. P. 


pty 


no more, but there are new experimenters, not to 
take their place, but to carry it forward. In the year 
of his birth centenary which is being celebrated 
throughout the world, it feels good to emphasise that 
Tagore is regarded by D. P. as the tallest of them all. 
He writes—It is a pity that researches into Tagore s 
music have not yet been undertaken on a large scale, 
but if and when India comes into her own and works 
off her pre-occupation with politics and food and 
clothing, the fortunate blendings of his poetic, visual 
and audile images are likely to throw the musical 
world into ecstasy.. A volume like Schweitzer’s on 
Bach is the minimum offering that Tagore the 
composer deserves’. D. P. also considers Pandit 
Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande to be the greatest 
musical savant of modern India for his great attempt 
at reducing the chaotic state of musical learning into 
a semblance of scientific classification and his intimate 
connection with the schools and colleges of Indian 
music throughout India. It is his system which has 
helped to popularise classical music to an extent 
unbelievable even three decades ago. 


What is the role of the stage, the gramophone, 
film companies and the All India Radio? Although 
it is easy to condemn their efforts as cheap and 
sentimental, they are helping to loosen the fetters 
of Indian music. The author vouchsafes for the 
fact that public taste is not as low as it is con- 
veniently presumed. He has been in an audience 
of five to ten thousand, not all of whom were 
knowledgeable men and women, participating in 
oe the grandeur of a Darbari Kanada or in the sacred 
purity of a Todi. He has also listened to the 
village-songs of the Rainy season (Jhulan—the swing) 
and the Spring (Chaiti or Holi) done with exquisite 
charm and a fair degree of virtuosity by the people. 
Wulgarity of public taste is a myth artificially 
created and deliberately fostered. If it is anywhere, 
it is to be found in the drawing-rooms of the 
educated and the new rich, but they are not Indians, 
j : according to D. P. 


: The All India Radio is put on a different foot- 
Ing, as it has no profit-motive, being a Government 
concern. Revolutionary progress however, we are 
told, arises from the social forces “which manifest 
themselves through history, the history of Indian 
music and literature, of Indian religions, societies 
and peoples. And above all, that history has to be 
made. But as yet folk-music is stated to be just a 
fashionable item; the revolutionary significance of 
going to the soil is not understood. ž 


; D. P.’s concluding note is that the : 
_ Indian music is more than a technical eA i 
a question of Indian culture -al 
i music is an integral part of living together, which 
cial 
g but 
hos of 
ves in 
is- 


peoples 


_ way of preserving the fanciful flights of imp 
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position of affairs, are prevented from 

The feeling of oneness and universality 
fulfilled through music, which is one of the 
activities of the human spirit and one of the 
impulses behind the consciousness of min 
the tragedy is that this coming together 

classes and geographical continents is f 
for non-musical reasons. 


doing So. 
1s best 


deepest 
d. And 
of social 
rustrateq 


We must remember that this was written OL 
sixteen years ago, and that the conditions for ee 
flowering of Indian music are more favourable to-da 
through national recognition and support. The 
development of melody, rhythm and high individual 
virtuosity, requires to be combined with the group 
activity of an orchestra, where the sharing of 
deep musical experience and 
harmony at a higher level, ‘releases new areas of 
satisfaction. This needs the growth of a sound 
system of notation, which is explained in the last 
part of the book in a separate section dealing with 
Ragas. 


a 
the expression of 


Indian music has been subjected to the charge 
of being monotonous, repetitious and long-winded 
by western critics. This charge is not without some 
validity, but D. P. has attempted to show how it is 
also over-simplified, although he does not claim to 
be cognoscenti in the principles of western music. 


‘The charge cannot be separated from its history, 


and ignorance of history is -an impediment to 


understanding. 


A.K. Banerjee 


A HANDBOOK OF STAFF NOTATION FOR 
INDIAN MUSIC By Professor Howard Boat- 
wright. Published by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1960. 


Almost all the countries in the world—notably the “ 


western—found, throughout the course of civilisation 
a more or less exact manner of notating down their 
music. But India never did. There is nothing beyond 
the most rudimentary (and rather primitive) system 
of syllables—a kind of Do, ri’ rni, fa,—which fails to 
give any indication whatsoever of the musical shape 
and is moreover liable to continuous misrepresenta- 
tion due to its inexactitude. And yet one has Bone 
on, nothing has changed and no one except the film 
studios dared to suggest alternatives. 


‘What men have felt worth preserving, they ae 
always somehow or other, found ways of presents 
Look at you Indians, the elaborate ways you foun ja- 
preserve the Vedas (even the syntax and pronunta 
tion) to prevent misinterpretation. And when w 
comes to your music ..... well, one feels 
really care” Reflecting now on these stateme 
to me by Nadia Boulanger, I find there is ony 
answer. Indian music cannot be written. rovizatio? 
is through the dise and the tape. 


Far more important than preserving 


is thi 
5 sp- 
question of imparting and a quick intellectual 8" 


highest 
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ing of music. This is impossible without notation. 
professor Howard Boatwright’s attempt at notating 
Indian music on the staff lines is a courageous one, 
especially for a foreigner. He is here interested in 
inventing a system for Indian musicians to write 
down their music—an aid to memory in performing 
and teaching, as well as a sort of visual graph of their 
musical spinning. Mere preservation is, unfortunately, 
not his aim. 

He has found a simpler form of staff notation 
which might suit the Indian readers. The bottom of 
the five lines is here called ‘sa’ and the crotchet or the 
fourth note represents a ‘matra’. With T (Tivra) for 
sharp and K(Komal) for flat his system is complete. 
It is true that he does land into rather complicated 
visual manoeuvres later by sticking to the rythmic 
unit. The elaborate writing down of ornaments is 
also something which will terrify the naive Indian 
who does his ornaments differently every time. 


Very strangely it is not the complications but the 
simplicity of his system that has put off many Indians. 
Those who purchased the book thinking it would help 
them read western notation (useful in films, etc.), 
were as disappointed as those who thought they could 
at last understand Indian music better with its help. 
A third class has rebelled at the non-representation 
of shrutis—an argument quite invalid and fully 
refuted in the introduction by the author. An 
obviously controversial book. 


The remarkable aspect of this book is the care 
which the author has levied on all minute detail 
including his own laborious learning of Brij Bhasha 
(the alphabet, meanings, pronunciation), a remarkable 
feat by itself considering his short stay of ten months. 
His writing is Jucid and the thesis logical while 
continuous mental re-shuffling to suit the Indian 
musical-thinking is pleasantly noticeable. Lastly the 
Bhavan Publications have presented it in a most hand- 
some manner, making the purchase very worth while. 


It is hoped but unlikely, that Indians will one day 
adopt this visual aid to music. Then only will cease 
the repetitious and laborious process of musical educa- 
tion now practised in India which defeats the late- 
comer, especially one not born to it. A logical system 
A notation is probably the only hope for Indian 
e assical music to survive. But whether the Boatwright 
System is the answer, only time will tell. 
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Vanraj Bhatia 


MELODIC TYPES OF HINDUSTHAN 


By Naren- 
a Kumar Bose. 


A ae country like India, where the national life 
Ma Ologies of the people are so vividly represented 
tively ae d melody, it is regrettable that compara- 

e eo e has been written about our music. Hence 

- Temains ch at music, especially of classical music, 
Other heen mere in mystery for the layman. On the 

- diverse taste in the West hundreds of books, to suit 

“have beer es and standards of musical understanding, 

Never p published so that even those who have 

Sots ayed a note of music but have the capacity 
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of enjoying it, have access to the world of European 
music. Simple folk music and light, contemporary 
music have a universal appeal and therefore require 
no explanation; but it is difficult to understand or 
appreciate classical music without some guidance or 
instruction. 


Narendra Kumar Bose in his book Melodic Types 
of Hindusthan deals with the formal, traditional type 
of Indian music and mainly with the form such 
music takes in Northern India. He labels it ‘Hindu- 
sthani Music’ as distinct from ‘Karnatic’ or South 
Indian music, which though Dravidian in origin was 
subsequently ‘clothed in an Aryan garb’ 


The book is divided into three parts. In Part I, 
‘The Scientific Basis of Melody’, the author gives a 
detailed analysis of the Indian method of notation. 
Frequent references are made to Sanskrit writings, 
such as Bharata’s Natyashastra. Having provided the 
reader with an elaborate classification of the musical 
scales, the author adopts a system of notation which 
he has devised on his own and which is difficult to 
follow. The Doric Scale of the ancient Greeks and 
the Gandhara Grama of the Gandharvas of India 
were identical and today, the principal scale of 
Northern India and of Europe is the same, i.e., the 
First Scale. This is in marked contrast to the method 
prevailing in South India, where the Scale of Origin 
called the ‘Kanakangi’, has an ‘exclusively sharp 
system’, in that it totally precludes~ the use of flat 
notes by using sharp and double sharp notes. The 
‘North Indian pattern of notes can be described as the 
‘Flat System’, ‘inasmuch as the present Scale of 
Origin there is the Primary First Scale.’ 


In Part III, the author traces the history of Indian 
music and gives a comprehensive account of the 
evolution of the ragas of North India. He deals with 
seventy ragas and provides a brief outline of the 
notation of each. 

Melodic Types of Hindusthan is a useful reference — 
book for a student of Indian music. It is not a book 
to-be read casually or by one who wants to familiarise ~ 
himself with the diverse Indian melodies. It is a 
technical and analytical book with a fund of informa- 
tion which the author has taken pains to collect and 
present in a readable form. The result is a learned — 
and valuable thesis which unfortunately conveys 
nothing of the spirit and sentiment of our music. 


Sharda Mukerjee 


THE STORY OF INDIAN MUSIC By O. Gasw 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1957. = 


Goswami’s book on the story of Indian music, 
certainly fulfils a need. It is written for those jho 
are trying to understand music, and yet do not w 1 
to be tied down to its involved theory. — 
of music is likened to the birth and grow 
and the earlier chapters appropriatel; 
such. In the growing process we 
there is within the chapters a great 
of words and ideas. We are no 
author uses the words ‘art m 


sa book is. the story of Indian classical music in 
its derived and pure forms, and the term ‘art music’ 
7 ap ars incomprehensible particularly as it is never 
- élearly defined. In his attempt to make the book easy 
o understand, the author has oversimplified his 
language and ideas. ‘One peculiar thing about the 
” medieval poetry of India, is that it is the woman who 
_ does the courting—She is the active agent in the love 
play—This might well be due to the fact that in a 
polygamous society, a man’ could marry many wives, 
and a woman naturally had to be more solicitous and 
- demonstrative to attract and secure his affection.’ 


All said and done, the Story of Indian Music, 
unfolds itself meanderingly through technical terms 
and psychological interpretations. The historical data 
given is proof of much study and is convincing. In the 

Jast chapters, the author looks ahead and rightly feels 
that the future development of Indian music, can only 
- depend on the ‘development of the traditional idioms 
in the context of contemporary life and its experience 
as well as fusion with folk music’. But he doesn’t 
" really answer how this is to be achieved; perhaps the 
answers have not yet come into being. 


Goswami has used technical terms freely, and one 
finds that through the ages our music has been meti- 
culously evolved and scientifically timed. Even befcre 
humans talked, they sang, or rather, they expounded 

‘some ‘notes which gave their impulses expression 
through the voice’, consisting of ‘fierce discharges and 
tensions’. The mastery of some sort of a rudimentary 
guage led-to the beginning of gana or song. 
‘These songs were set to two notes any distance from 
‘each other. Both the above methods led to the dis- 

overy of definite intervals, which later laid the basis 
d fo musical scale. Tonal ideas entered music from 


hythm, because of its stability, forms the struc- 

ausic on which it formalises itself, and 
more precise. The word when added to this 
formed the basis of early religious chant- 
gvedic times, hymns were sung in one 
à, or the raised note. The overall musical 
il, but it led to the unconscious 
hat brought softness into music. 


g rise of the voice, the Aryans, 
r the not raised note. 
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The relation of saman (hymnal) music 
existing gana (song) is not clear. 


By the third century A.D., Vedic music wW 
wanting in charm and melody. What is mA foung 
becoming too esoteric. The Aryans therefore’ q. Was, 
freely into the existing forms and incorpora aA 
music into their own music. This classificati a; 
music, termed the ‘Marga’, became the ioraa of 
of ‘Gandharva music’, about which Bharata nae 
in his Natyashastra, that ‘it was based on notes sae 
time measures and compositions’. Music now fans 
to pervade all spheres of life, it began to be cones 
of its appeal both to the head and the heart. ‘Starting 
from very simple principles the system of classifies 
tion developed into a highly complicated one’. a 


With the 


The Raga system, of somewhat later origin, with 
its peculiar use of shrutis or, microtones, has an un- 
familiar sound to the western ear. Indian music 
being modal in character, is based on the relationship 
‘between successive notes on the one hand and their 
individual relationship with the permanent note on 
the other’. The keynote of a raga structure is known 
as vadi, around which the raga is sung, the samvatli 
are the notes which form the inner life of the raga, 
the anuvadis are the neutral notes used in relation 
to the dominant notes while the discordant notes to 
the vadi, are referred to as vivadi. This is mainly 
characterised by its power to evoke emotion, on which 
‘it centres and tries to develop. In the raga, ‘the 
notes and melodic movements appear like ornaments 
and enchant the mind.’ 


The human voice is paramount in the interpreta- 
tion of Indian music. It has to be developed to its 
full range of three octaves (saptaks) along with all 
the nuances that glide through our system of classical 
music. There being no system: of notation, through 
the ages much in music has gone into obscurity, yet 
some of it still remains with us to this day. This 1s 
because the musician in India, is not only a mouth- 
peice for expression but also a creative artist in the 
fullest sense of the word. There is, however, 2 
difference between North and South Indian musie. 
Whereas one is the ‘synthesis of Aryan initiation an 
Muslim cultivation, Carnatic music is a mixture 2 
Aryan motif with Dravidian practice’. é 


__ The author in his attempt to present 
of Indian music, exhausts us with the many 
provoking turns his similes take. The compa 
music to its allied arts, architecture, religious P a 
sophy and painting, could by itself form the sii of 
matter of another book, but in the spirit and sty ae 
the book Goswami has taken pains to incorporate gr 
use of ‘oblique notes’ to help us onward in out wie 
‘standing. ool 
__In short the ‘history of music in India nas E 
the evolution of an indigenous musical tradition ds 
lore’. In it the highly trained human voice, A 

_drone (tambura), the rhythm (laya), W 
eir embellishments, ease loving and luxurious 
ous fervour, form its heart beats. In the i 
up, and giving birth to new sty! 


the full story 
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® immovations, or even just lying inert. Indian music 

has not been able to break its vital link with the past. 
Nel = Primula Pandit 
as. | pANGLAR SANGEET (The Music of Bengal)—Vol. I 
od —Prachin Yug (Early Period), Vol. I—Madhya Yug 
lk (Middle Period) By Rajeshwar Mitra. T. K. Baner- 


of jee & Co., Calcutta. 

While creative work in Bengali literature is said 
to have expanded in volume but declined in quality, 
there is no doubt that interest in research into un- 
explored aspects of Bengali art, literature, history 
and sociology has increased considerably and produced 
promising results. 

Rajeshwar Mitra is one of the handful of writers 
in Bengal who have devoted themselves to the study 
of music in Bengal, and is possibly the foremost among 
them. The subject of his present study is the evolu- 
tion of musical forms in Bengal, which he has related 
closely to historical phenomena. The first chapter of 
Vol. I is, for instance, completely devoted to the 
ethnological and anthropological background. He has 


m avoided getting involved in the varying descriptions 
gi of Ragas and Raginis which have prevailed in Bengai 
a as these are already available in other publications. 
F The story begins in the eighth century before 
ly which references to Bengal’s music are not traceable. 
ch By this time Bharata and the North Indian musical 
ne outlook had already been well established in Bengal. 
ts Primitive Bengali music is not touched upon, as there 
is not the slightest material available for the historian. 
There is a detailed discussion of ‘Mangal-gan’, the 
a- devadasi system ‘Charya-pada’, and of musical modes 
i derived from aboriginal tribes. The manner in which 
a l Mitra dubs Jaydev’s Geeta Govinda as plain exoticism 
h and holds up Boru Chandidas’ Shri Krishna Kirtana 
t as exotic poetry which conveys a more spiritual state 
is of mind, must rouse the ire of the orthodox. I per- 
me Sonally find his point of view fully acceptable. The 
ho Chapter on musical instruments is of absorbing 
A interest, and debunks plausibly the notion that the 
ic. Tabla’ was invented by Muslim ustads. Mitra claims 
‘al mat it actually derives from a Sumerian instrument 
at ad undreds of years before Islam. 
The second volume carries a foreword by a highly 
respected musical authority in Bengal—Amiyanath 
n anyal, whose own writings on music are among the 
nh most readable in Bengali. The book deals with Bengali 
‘a oe during Islamic rule, which gave predominance 
a in a more courtly forms of Indian music developed 
of eee North and relegated indigenous forms to the 
| a ie ound. But mainly the discussion interests itself 
a Of tit Kirtan—the most important and living form 
E the nae Bengali music. The interesting position of 
ae saat en between the classical and the folk trends 
an detaileg rought out. The book then launches into a 
ad | Teferen o uty Of the musical instruments to which 
js, Part nees can be found in the ‘Mangala Kavyas’. 
; | which i this chapter is little more than a catalogue 


S valuable even though no catalogue ever 

very pleasant reading. 

Ae the chapter on ‘Bhakti Ratnakar and 
a taranga’, brings out something of the form 


Makes 


Fi 
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and character of our classical music before the 
Mughals imparted to it the colour and character it 
bears today. This is a particularly interesting topic 
on which more light needs to be thrown. Bengal’s 
musical tradition veered suddenly in the eighteenth 
century, perhaps as a result of the decline of the 
Nawab regime and the impact of the English conquest 
of the Battle of Plassey. It is to this stage that 
Volume II takes us. 


In a field in which little work has been done, 
Rajeshwar Mitra has made a lasting contribution n 
with his objective analysis and patient sifting of 


atts 
material. The book also bears the mark of a gentle = a 
and loving sentiment towards Bengali music which is ¢ è S 
never allowed to cloud the judgment. > F 
C.D.G: 5 as 
RABINDRA SANGEETER BHUMIKA By Kanika = Tat 
Bandopadhyaya and Beerendra Bandopadhyaya. M. €. bin 


Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta, 1958. 


Rabindranath was essentially a lyricist and from TERA 
lyrics to songs is but one step. Naturally Rabindranath ; 
is well-known as a poet, as a composer. He himself 
felt that much of his creative work would lose its 
appeal in time but his songs would live for ever in 
the hearts of his people. That.this is so is evident 
from the growing popularity of his songs today. Many 
schools have sprung up not only in Bengal, but in 
other parts of India as well, for training in Rabindra 
Sangeet. In Bengal there is at present a lively discus- 
sion on the subject. Rabindra Sangeeter Bhumika (an 
introduction to Tagore Songs) is a welcome addition — 
to the existing literature on the songs of Rabindra- 
nath. 


It is really a collection of speeches and articles 
prepared for different occasions, and is necessarily A 
repetitive. Its real merit lies in a popular approach 
to a rather difficult subject. As the introduction by 
Indira Devi Chaudurani, the poet’s neice and close 
associate, points out, the authors are well-equipped to 
write on the subject. Kanika is one of the leading 
exponents of Rabindra Sangeet today and her hus- 
band, Beerendra, is a competent writer with a leaning ~ 
towards research and serious study. : 

In five chapters the authors have dealt with the 
relation between Rabindranath’s poetry and songs, 
the character of his tunes, the problems of training nes 
in and the singing of his songs, communication with 
the audience and finally Rabindra Sangeet fi 
young. . i eo 

Rabindra Sangeet is really the culmin 
pattern of development that goes b 
days of the history of music in 


munion with God. It wa 
movement, a revolt a 


Alongside 
version in ‘the co 


me 


ae 


lon: ' Gradually the latter evolved into what 
called pure music with words losing. their 
importance. In folk music, on the other hand, words 


often overshadowed the tune. 


abindra Sangeet emerged at a time when. with 
) feudal courts destroyed, classical music began 
to reach out to a wider circle, and folk poetry, with 
isintegration of rural life, began to degenerate 
Tibaldry. Rabindranath took the best of both and 
oulded them into a new genre. 


~ rom his early days Rabindranath was brought 
“up in an atmosphere in which music played a great 
part. He had his training in classical music, especially 
‘of the North Indian school. The peculiar combination 
of restraint with a deep expansiveness of the Dhrupad 
appealed to him tremendously when he was young. 


_ As Rabindranath grew into a poet, his mystic 
~ quest for the unknown, began to find expression in 
isong, He felt that songs were a higher form of expres- 
sion than poetry. As he put it: 


: ‘Whom I cannot reach with my mind 
te, His feet I touch with my songs.’ 


‘Thus, seeking to give expression to the subtlest 
of human emotions, he turned to music. Through his 
songs he achieved a sort of fulfilment, the mystic 
Union of the individual soul with God as manifest in 
> universe. 


d devotional songs. But in actual fact it is 
ult to make such clear distinctions for, in 


3 from content to form, we find it equally 
icul label his compositions according to accepted 
0 mes. In setting his own words to tune 
ndranath followed a tradition well established in 
at was really new and unique, however, 
er in which he matched the words, the 
e tu This is his special contribution. 


is poems to music. In cine 
ged the words, bearing in mind 
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Rabindranath as a composer. What emerged 
complete blending of words, mood ang 

achieve a transcendental wholeness, that at 
time communicated directly with the aud 
was not the mere sum-total of words, mood a 
It was qualitatively difierent—a new creati 


Was the 
Music to 
the Same 
lence, Tt 
nd music, 
on. 


Breaking tradition and creating new on 
dranath’s greatest contribution in the field of 
was this marriage of classical and folk Be ee 
popularised songs based on classical tunes and at fs 
same time developed an appreciation among ie 
connoisseurs for the neglected folk forms. The po r 
larity of classical music in Bengal today is ines 
due to a great extent to Rabindranath’s experiments. 
It must be remembered, however, that this division 
into three periods is somewhat artificial. It is difficult 
to say when the second passed into the third stage 
Even when he was composing songs in the classical 
style, he was experimenting on the piano with 
European melodies. He was never tied down by 
narrow nationalism and in his search for music of the 
mood he studied different schools of Indian as well 
as western music. Always an innovator, he experi- 
mented with tunes suited for instrumental music and 
with harmonisation. 


es, Rabin- 


Unlike the other arts, in the case of songs, com- 
munication with the audience is not direct, but 
through the singer. In the case-of Rabindra Sangeet, 
because of its particular character, the voice is all the 
more important. Training in classical music is essen- 
tial. The singer cannot depend on notations alone, 
as he has to express the subtle nuances of the mood, 
the transcendental wholeness of the composition. 


Unlike classical music Rabindra Sangeet provides 
very little scope for individual variations of inter- 
pretation, because of the peculiar blending of words, 
mood and music. At the same time experiments 17 
presentation are possible—harmonisation, orchestra- 
tion, use of different voices, etc. 


What is most important for a singer of Rabid 
Sangeet is that he must have an acquaintance y 
Rabindra literature as well. Then alone can he rea y 


understand and express the true sentiments êi 


moods of the songs. 


Discussing the present controversy 1m pea 


about Rabindra Sangeet, which centres roun i 
different versions of tunes available, the authors pe es 
out how the poet often changed the tunes, sometime 
because he was not satisfied, and often to mee” = 
tical requirements of a particular voice, a chorus; 
a dance-drama maybe. The essential characte? 


t prac 


ntrovelsy 
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flow of the Sutlej to render fertile three and a half 


million acres in Punjab and Rajasthan. At peak capa- 


is why our production is geared to the hungry 
of a growing nation. We produce today a 
textiles, jute, sugar, dyes and chemicals. 


city, the two main dam power houses will send forth 
every walk of life we pledge these produc 


an estimated 800,000 kilowatts of power! The men ; 
at Bhak 5 dence and faith In the future. 
akra are men with a purpose. Day and night : 
th A 
ey toil, so that a generation yet unborn may enjoy a 


new way of life. 


for this we work at MAFATLALS 


Ai 


ie 


e Air; Gas, Water and Sewage Mains: 


ENERAL SERVICES Screwed and Socketed Tubes, Light, 
(Galvanised and Black) to l S. 1239 (1958) upto and including 6” n.b., and 
Pipe Fittings. POWER Hot finished and Cold drawn Seamless and Electric Resistance 


eld Boiler Tubes. POLES Tramway, Transmission and Lighting. PUBLIC SERVICES . 


INDUSTRIAL Seamless and Electric Resistance 

Weld Tubes for Roller Conveyors and other industrial purposes. STEEL STRIP Cold 
a í S 

Rolled Steel Strip for manufacturing purposes and High 


Medium and Heavy ` 


Tensile Steel Box Strapping. 


Enquiries and 

Orders for Screwed 
and Socketed Tubes 
and Fittings ex-stock 
should be addressed 
direct to our 
Warehouse Offices. 
HEAD OFFICE: 

41. Chowringhee Road, 
P.O. Box 270, Calcutta, 
Telephone; 44-5224 (6 lines) 
SALES OFFICES AND 
WAREHOUSES: 
Transport Depot Road, 
CALCUTTA 27, 
Telephone : 45.3611 & {2 
18, Fosbery Road, 
Sewri, BOMBAY 15, 
Telephone : 76121 & 22 
15/1, Asaf Ali Road, 
NEW DELHI, 
Telephone: 23097 
WORKS: ., 


Jamshedpur, Bihar 


INDIAN 
TUBE 


THE INDIAN TUBE | EX, 
COMPANY. (1953) LiMiTED. * o 
A Tata-Ste sorts and 

Lloyds Enterprise 
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